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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Since the publication of the Second Edition of this work, large additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the Timber trees and Fancy woods of 
India. Mr. Fergusson's work on those of Ceylon appeared in 1863, and has greatly 
extended the information which Mr. Edye, Mr. Adrian Mendis and Mr. Thwaites 
had given regarding the timber trees of that island. Dr. Birdwood's " Bombay 
Products" was published in 1863 and again in 1865, with notices of the Bom- 
bay timber trees ; Major Beddome and Dr. George Bidie have each furnished 
lists of the timber trees of the Madras Presidency, and added useful notes on 
the characters of their woods. Dr. Bennett's Gatherings of a Naturalist and 
Wanderings in N. S. Wales have supplied considerable information regarding 
the woods of Australia and Polynesia. Mr. Cameron appended to his recent 
work a list of the woods known at Singapore, and a list has been printed of 
the woods sent from Malacca, Penang and Singapore, to the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. Dr. Hugh Cleghorn's Reports on the Punjab and on the Forests 
of Kulu and Kangra appeared in 1864; his extended Report on the Punjab 
woods at the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, was given in 1868, in Mr. Powell's 
Hand-book of the Punjab Products, and Dr. J. L. Stewart's work on the Punjab 
Plants, which appeared in 1869, has brought together all previous notices on the 
timber trees of the N. W. Himalaya. These publications, all of them of great 
value to India, have largely increased our knowledge of its timbers. Dr. 
Alexander Gibson, so many years Conservator of Forests of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, sent me very extensive notes on the trees and woods described in the 
Second Edition. Major Beddome, Conservator of Forests of the Madras Presi- 
dency, has also aided me. The several Indian Governments, at my request, 
desired reports to be made to me by those to whom copies of the Second 
Edition had been distributed, and I received information in large detail from 
the Revenue Departments pf Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, from Mr. R. 
Thompson, Assistant Conservator of Forests, Gurhwal and Kumaon ; from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, Commissioner of Jhullundhur, from Major Pearson, 
Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces, from his Assistants, Mr. Jacob and 
Lieutenant Doveton, and the late Captain Philipps of the Madras Army, furnished 
me with a revised report on the trees of Purla Kimedy. So largely aided, I 
think that I have been able, in this edition, to bring our knowledge of The 
Timber Trees, Timber and Fancy Woods of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, up to a level with our information of the present day. The 
work was originally undertaken with the hope of aiding in developing the 
resources of the country. A Second Edition was specially called for by the 
Government of India with a similar object, and in the same view this Third 
Edition has been prepared. Dr. Gibson and Captain Philipps have passed away 
from amongst us, but to the several Governments of India, to Messrs. Thompson 
and Jacob, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Majors Beddome and Pearson, Colonel Lake and 
Lieutenant Doveton, who have so vidllingly aided me, I tender my thanks. 

EDWARD BALFOUR, 

D^j^y. Inspr. Oenl of Hospitals, J 
Madbas, 20th December 1870. Madras Ar 
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PREFACE. 

It will also be seen that I have largely given the vernacular synonyms by which the 
trees are said to be known to the various people of these countries and in the several locali- 
ties in which they grow : and I have done this because some inquirers put a high value on 
such synonyms. But, a reference to the notices under black wood, ebony, rose wood, san- 
dal wood, iron wood, poon wood, red wood, &;c., &c., will satisfy the mind that commercial 
names have relation merely to the physical appearances or characters of the woods, and 
with regard to local names, it is not probable that uneducated and often little civilized nations 
can be more suggestful in their designations : and I may here refer to the synonyms under 
" Tree" and to the article " Sumatra," to the names applied by many of the Malaya-nesian 
nations and races in the Archipelago from Sumatra eastwards to Borneo, to show that the 
name for one of our most famed woods of India, the " Pood," merely signifies, in those wide 
regions, any tree. It is said that the island of Luzon got its name from a voyager asking 
the name of that island of a woman who was ginnding corn with a hand-mill. Imagining 
that the, to her, indispensable hand-mill was the oyect of his inquiries, she answered 
" Luzon" and gave the name by which the island is now known. Many similar errors must 
ever occur in the inter-communications of educated and uneducated people, and though 
useful to the extent of directing inquirers, I deprecate any unbounded reliance on verna- 
cular names.* 



• It may, perhaps, be objected that we have not given native names ; these we have intentionally- 
omitted partly for the'.reasons stated, and in acconiance with the observations made by Dr. Wallich at page 
99 of the 2nd volume *oi his Edition of the Flora Indica. ** I avail myself of this opportunity for remark- 
ing that the names ^hich are given to plants by the natives of Nepaul, are in general very uncertain, and 
fluctuating ; and that I shall only make use of them on occasions when I have reason to be tolerably 
satisfied as to their correctness." The soundness of which is further proved by a remark of Dr. Carey, 
at p. 416 of the same volume, in a note on the word Mun-ho-hosh^e, " The name here given as a Newar 
name, is, in the extract of Dr. Buchanan's letter, written Mun-ko-hoshee, and is one out of hundreds 
which might easily be produced, of the mistakes which constantly occur when persons unacquainted, in 
some measure at least, with the languages, set down words from the mouths of natives. Dr. Buchanan 
spoke only Hindoosthanee, and a Newar man gave him, as a reply to a question, Mun-ko-kosheey a Hin- 
doosthanee word, which means pleusure or delight to the mind. This might be the Hindoosthanee word 
by which the tree is designated by the Nepalese, but it is much more probable the man only intended to 
say, it was a delightful tree. The abovementioned circumstance, and likewise the gi*eat number of native 
names of plants, seemingly obtained with the utmost ease by other gentlemen who have merely run 
through a country as collectors (which however was not the case with Dr. Buchanan), added to the 
difficulty, I have myself found in obtaining names, and the uncertainty of those commonly obtained, fully 
dispose me to coincide with the suggestion of my friend Wallich in his note at the foot of page 99." 
The supposed native names given to De Candolle and Jussieu by Leschenault, along with the specimens 
collected by him in the southern parts of the peninsula, corroborates strongly the opinion of Dr. Carey : 
they are in general a mere burlesque on names, meaning often that the natives Jiad no name for the plant 
or did not know it : in other instances, it appears to have been not the name of the plant but the name 
of the village near which it was found, which had been marked down. Dr. Wight has frequently received 
six or eight names, totally distinct from each other, and formed from very different roots, for the same 
plant, within a few miles of each other : in short, the natives seem to have no rule either for nomencla- 
ture or orthography, they have no means of producing an uniformity of names, and very frequently con- 
found one name with another, so that our inserting these would only tend to mislead, in place of proving 
an aid in the investigation of an unknown plant, by one acquainted with Botany. Owing to very dif- 
ferent plants having the same native name, we have occasionally known dangerous mistakes originate, by 
erroneously substituting active medicines when those of an opposite kind were intended, and vice versa. 
On these last grounds particularly, we not only think it useless but injurious, nay even dangerous, to 
insert these names, unless the natives themselves shall have discovered some method by which a plant 
shall be known throughout by but one name, and that name shall be restricted to the individual plant. — 
Wight and Amotfs Prodromus, Vol. I, p. XXIII, 

Fine flowering and useful plants being general favourites among people of every tongue, each nation 
seems desirous that every known plant (50,000 in number) should have a name in its own language ; 
and no people insist on this privilege more strongly than the English, nor any with less reason, since 
they have not English names for many of their own indigenous plants, though the whole English flora 
scarcely furnishes 1,500 flowering species, nor for above a few hundreds (apart from mere translations of 
botanical names) for upwards of 20,000 exotics now in cultivation in their stoves and conservatories. 
We must bear in mind that in India, as in England, the same plants have different names in different 
provinces, and not unfrequently the same name is given to a variety of plants, or vi4ie versa, a great variety 
of names to the same plant, rendering the knowledge of very difficult acquisition, and when acquired of 
comparatively little value. Added to these impediments to the acquisition of a correct knowledge of ver- 
nacular names of plants, we know that these names, being preserved not by description and flgures 
which limit them invariably to the same species, but by tradition, are therefore in course of time, through 
mistakes of persons repeatmg them, liable to change by being applied to plants different from those, to 
which they were originally given, the only way indeed to account for the wide discrepancies often found 
in the names given to the same plants by different persons speaking the same language. ^ For these, in 
my opinion, weighty reasons, I trust I shall not be blamed from seldom introducing native names into 
the body of this work and indulging the hope, that tixose desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge of 



PREFACE. 

Under the circumstances in which many of the trees were scientifically named and 
from the varied modes in use of spelling vernacular names with the Roman character, it 
will readily be supposed that, in the one case, doubts exist as to some trees and, in the other, 
as to whether others are not repeated under different spellings of the same word . In some 
places my notes will be observed inquiring as to the correct scientific name or the correct 
spelling of the vernacular name. But, a general list of Desiderata is given — for which T 
have been indebted to Dr. Francis Appavoo in charge, in Madras, of the office of the Conser- 
vator of Forests, and of those who have the opportunity 1 ask assistance in supplying the 
required information. Also in my references to Dr. Roxburgh's Flora Indica, Ed. 1 832, 1 
have observed many large trees mentioned and many described as yielding valuable timber 
of which I have failed to discover any notices in other authors : I have not inserted such in 
the body of the work, as it is not apparent whether Dr. Roxburgh was, in so doing, describ- 
ing solitary trees or trees common in a district : but, a general alphabetical list of such 
will be found arranged by me under the heading " Roxburgh^'* included in Dr. Appavoo's 
list of Desiderata. 

In addition to quoting in an abbreviated form, the authorities for the notice of each 
timber tree, there will be found, at the end of the volume the full titles of the authors or 
other sources of information, as most inquirers will naturally desire to consult the originals, 
whenever available. 

EDWARD BALFOUR, 
Madras, 20th December 1862. Surgeon Major, Madras Army. 

Indian plants, will for the future, as much as possible, adopt their botanical nomenclature. Being at 
the same time aware, that one, and not the least important, object of Botany is to fix these vascillating 
vernacular names, and render them useful towards the advancement of science by connecting them with 
their comparatively stable botanical ones, I am most desirous of receiving lists in different native Ian* 
guages, of the plants figured in this work, as well as the collections mentioned above, with a view to the 
formation of a comprehensive catalogue and index of both. — Wight, III. Hind. BoU, Vol. i. IiU. Notice, p. ii 

I may mention that care is required against placing undue reliance on native terms. It is a very 
prevalent, though erroneous, impression that uneducated, and even wild, races possess accurate know* 
ledge of natural objects, when in truth the whole of their thoughts through life are directed to pro- 
curing their own subsistence. In the preface to the Flora Andhrica, Mr. Walter EUiot gives as autho- 
rities Drs. Boyle and Griffiths in favor of, and Drs. White, Wallich and Carey against, the use of 
vernacular names, yet he remarks that it is the ** commonest and most useful plants that are known 
by definite and generally received appellations." Dr. Waring observes, in a recent number of the 
Hiidras Quarterly JoumsJ, that an entire dependance on native names, without reference to botanical 
characters or sensible properties, will often lesbd into error, and Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals, 
mentions that throughout his travels he had been struck with the undue reliance placed on the native 
names for plants. A reference to the article Bulbul will show how variously a vernacular name is ap- 
plied in Southern Asia, and it is the same everywhere. With the English in India, the rose-woods are 
products of different specie^, different genera and even different families of plants. The Iron-wood of 
Ceylon is from the Mesua ferrea, that of the Canara forests is from two species of Memecylon ; in Pegu, 
the Inga xylocarpa and the Inga bijemina, both afford woods known by this name ; that brought from 
Australia, is from a species of Eucalyptus, and the Chinese Iron-wood is from the Metrosideros vera. 
And innumerable examples of a sinular character could be given. The same specific term is often ap- 
plied by non-scientific people, to a whole genus, often to plants or animals having or supposed by them 
to have some similar characters or qualities. And in illustration of these remarks, if we trun to Mr. 
Elliot's Flora Andhrica, we find several names current amongst the Tiling people, for almost every 
plant. Thus, for the Abelmoschus ficulneus, the Andropogon muricatus, the A. schsenanthus, the Abrus 
precatorius, the Abutilon Indicum, the Acacia Arabica, all plants in every day use, these are various. 
The A, muricatus has eight, and the Abrus precatorius, six. The country through which Telu^ is 
spoken is extensive and to this, perhaps, is owing such diversity of terms. — Balfour's Cyclopaedia of 
India, 2nd Suppkment, Preface, p. iv. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It had been suggested to me that persons whose avocations require them to 
attend to matters connected with the forests and with the timber trees, timber and 
fancy woods of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, would find assistance in 
a manual indicating the botanical and vernacular names of the plants that furnish 
these useful products and which would also give some information regarding the 
characters of their different woods and their other economic products, noticing also 
the forests in which they grow and remarking on those plants towards the greater 
extension of which attention should be chiefly directed. 

I too do not doubt but that there are people who would like to have such 
a hand-book ; but what a private individual who would publish it must look to, 
is, how to secure himself from loss, and from the scanty European population 
residing in these countries, it may be questioned whether such a work would find 
buyers sufficient to cover the expense of properly producing it, an expense which 
would certainly not be inconsiderable. With a view therefore of ascertaining 
the public wants for such a work, when writing the article Timber in my 
" Cyclopedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia," I extended the 
notice to a length somewhat greater perhaps than the subject merited in a work of 
that character, and have now reconstructed the same into the present form. Those 
who have the former work need not therefore possess themselves with this, which 
is but a little more than a re-print of the article " Timber" in my " Cyclopaedia of 
India," but if it be found that a work of this kind is indeed needed, the materials 
in my possession are amply sufficient greatly to extend this volume so as to supply 

the want. 

133, Mount Road, ^ EDWARD BALFOUR, 

Madras, 23rd Feb. 1868. - Surgeon, Madras Army. 
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1855. 

McGillivbay, Mr., Narrative of the voyage in 
the Rattlesnake. 

McIvoB, Mr., in Proceedings Madras Exhibition 
of 1855. 



AUTHORITIES CONSULTED. 



McCuLL0CH*s Dictionary of Commerce, 1832. 

Mendis, Mr. Adrian, list of Ceylon woods sent 
to the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
through Sir George Anderson. 

Morgan, Major, Acting Conservator of Forests, 
Report 1860-61, 1861-62. 

Morrison, the Hon'ble, Compendious Description. 

Museum, Records of the Government Central 
Museum, Madras. 

N. W. Provinces Forest Report, 1864-5, 1865-6. 

Ordnance, Records of Ordnance Department, 
Madras. 

0*RiLET,E., Esq., in Journal, Indian Archipelago. 

O'Shaughnesst, W. B., m. d., f. r. s. The Ben- 
gal Pharmacopoeia, Calcutta, 1844. 

Do. do. Bengal Dispensatory, Calcutta, 1842 

Pearson, Major G. F, Bengal Army, Conservator 
of Forests, Central Provinces, Report on Second 
Edition of Timber Trees of Lidia. 

Do, do. Central Provinces Forest Report, 1865-6. 

Philipps, Captain, 21st M. N. I., Report on the 
woods of the Purla Kimedy forests. 

PiNsoN, Esq., John A., Acting Chief Engineer, 
Madras Railway. 

Poole, Braithwaite, Esq., Statistics of British 
Commerce, London. 1852. 

Powell, B., Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Hand- 
book of the Economic Products of the Punjab, 
Roorkee, 1868. 

Prendergast, Captain Hugh, Royal Engineers. 

PucKLB, Captain, Madras Catalogue Exhibition, 
1862. 

Raffles' History of Java, 1817. 

Read, F., Esq., Oudh Forest Report, 1865-6. 

RiDDELL, R., A Manual of Gardening for Western 
and Southern India, 3rd Edition, Madras, 1856. 

RoHDE, J., Esq., on the woods of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, in Proceedings of the Madras Central 
Committee for the Exhibition of 1841. 

Do. do. MSS., Trade and Arts Dictionary. 

RoxBURGH*s Coromandel Plants, London, 1795, 
1798 and 1819. 

Do. Flora Indica, Calcutta, 1832, Carey's Ed. 

RoTLE, J. Forbes, m. d., v. p. r. s.. Illustrations 
of the Botany and other branches of the Natural 
History of the Himalaya mountains and of the 
Flora of Cashmere, 2 vols., London, 1839. 

Do. Fibrous plants of India, 1855. 

Do. Materia Medica. 

Sanket, Captain, in Records of Madras Ordnance 
Department. 

SciNDiAN, Newspaper. 

Seem AN, Berthold, on Palms, 1856. 

Do. Fiji Islands. 

Shubrick, Charles, Esq., Collector of Sea Cus- 
toms, Madras, Imports and Exports of timber 
into Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 



SiMMONDS, Commercial Products. 

Simpson, Colonel, Inspector-General of Ordnance 
and Magazines in Artillery Records, and Re- 
cords of Inspector-General. 

Singapore, Catalogue Exhibition. 

Smart, Esq., W. G., Engineer Madras Railway. 

Spry, Henrt Harpur, m. d., f. r. s., f. g. s.. Sug- 
gestions for cultivation and introduction of 
useful and ornamental plants, Calcutta, 1841. 

St. John, Spencer, Life in the forest of the far 
East, London, 1862. 

Stewart, Dr. J. L., m. d.. Conservator of For- 
ests, Punjab. Punjab Plants, Lahore, 1859. 

Do. do. Kalesur Sal Forest Report, 1865. 

Do. do. Rachee Forest in Bunnoo, 1865. 

Do. do. Fuel Report of Southern Punjab, 
1866. 

Do. do. Notes on Colonel Lake*s List of 
Kangra trees, 1867. 

Do. do. Punjab Forest Reports, 1864-5 and 
1865-6. 

Do do. Report on Ravee and Chenab dis- 
trict, 1866. 

Thomas, Major, Report on Hyderabad and Nag- 
pore Timbers, 1865. 

Thompson, R., Esq., Asst. Conservator of Forests, 
Gurhwal and Kumaon, Report on Second 
Edition of the Timber Trees of India, MSS. of 
127 trees. 

Thunberg, Travels, 1795. 

Thwaites, G. H. K., Esq., r. l. s., Enumeratio 
PI. Zeylanicse, parts I to IV, London, 1859 to 
1861. 

Tomlinson's Cyclopaedia of arts & manufactures. 

Tredgold on carpentry, Edition of 1843, pub- 
lished by Weale. 

Voigt, J. O., Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis, 
Calcutta, 1845. 

Wall, Mr., Report in Madras G. O., 17th July 
1849. 

Wallich, Dr., List of Indian woods in Catalogue 
ofExhibitionof 1851. 

Waring's, Dr., Therapeutics. 

Wight, Dr. Robert, on the woods of the Madras 
Presidency, in Proceedings of the Madras Cen- 
tral Committee for the Exhibition of 1 85 1 , being 
observations on the Forest trees of Southern 
India by Dr. Wight, with notes by Mr. Rohde, 
Madras, 1850. 

Do. do. M. D., F. L. s., and Arnott, G. A. 
Walker, a. m., f. l. s. and r. s., Prodromus 
Florae Peninsulse Orientalis : containing abridg- 
ed descriptions of the plants found in the Penin- 
sula of British India, London 1834. 

Do. do. do. Illustrations of Indian Botany, 
Madras 1840. 

Wight's Icones, Dr. Cleghom's Index. 

William's, Revd. S. Wells, Middle Kingdo] 
1848. 

WiLsoN*s Hindu Theatre. 



^don^j 



ACACIA. 



ACACIA ARABICA. 



AB-ENEY. Tam. ? qu. Ebony? Ac- 
cording to Colonel Frith, a large tree of the 
Palghat jungle : wood of a brown colour, 
used for furniture. Not now, traceable. — 
Colonel Frith, Beddome. 

ABIES SMITHIANA. Wall. 



Pinus Smithiana. 
morinda. 



f* 



Pinus Khutrow. 
Himalayan Spruce, 



Kauli of PaDJab. 

Tos or Tosh of Chamha. 

Wesha. N. W. Him. 

Bang. „ 

SungaL „ 

Pustul. „ 

Ban Luddar of Murree. 



Rai ; Sarei of the Panjab. 
Raiyang ; Kandre of Ka- 

nawar. 
Re ; Ro ; Rau ; of the Sut- 

lej. 
Rag of Lahaul. 
Kuchan or Kachal of Ha- 

zara, 

A handsome tree common at from 5,500 to 
1 1,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya aAd grow- 
ing also in Kafiiristan and west of the Indus. 
Trees 130 to 140 feet high are to be seen, 
and fi-om 10 to 21 feet in girth. The timber 
is soft and light, often with much sap-wood, 
and it is not much valued as it splits readily, 
though when under cover, it lasts pretty 
well. It is used in building, for shingles 
and in house-carpentry. It is, however, the 
least valued of all the Himalayan conifers. 
Its synonyms Pinus Smithiana, P. morinda 
and P. khutrow are mere varieties of Abies 
Smithiana — Br. J, L, Stewart, p. 219, Mr, 
Powell, Hand Book, Lt. Col. Lake, of JuU 
lundhur. 

ABRUS species^ 

Youg-tha-ngai. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in ordinary 
building materials. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862, 

ACACIA. This genus of plants contains 
about 360 species, which are found in the 
tropical parts of the Old and New worlds, 
and over all Australia. Many of them 
furnish strong useful woods and other eco- 
nomic products, as in their gums, fruits 
and extracts. Some of the trees of the South- 
east of Asia have not yet been determined 
specifically. In the plains of India, there are 
several of great value as timber trees, and five 
species, remarkable for the sti'^ngth and dura- 
bility of their wood, grow in the forests of 
Pegu, namely. Acacia sundra, A. stipulata, 
A. elata, A. serissa, and A. Smithiana. A. 
elata and A, stipulata being now transferred 
to the genus Albizzia. Wattle is a local name 
in Australia for the several species of acacia, 
and the Australian species A. robusta and A. 
stricta and others have been introduced into 



India at Ootacamund and at Madopur. — £ng. 
Cyc, Br 8. McClelland and Bennett, Mr. 
Powell, Hand Book, Econ., Prod,, Panjab^ 
p. 565, Beddome. 

ACACIA species f 

Gouharea. Tel. Ubia. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. Exti'eme 
height 45 feet, circumference 4^ feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch lo feet. It is a wood of great 
strength and used, on that account, for sugar 
crushers, bandy wheels, ploughshares and rice 
pounders. The bark is employed for tanning 
skins. The tree being tolei*ably conunon is 
burnt for firewood. — Captain Macdonald. 

ACACIA species. 

Po-piah. Burm. 
Grows in Tavoy. Dr. Wallich describes this 
as a very large tree, used for posts and rollers. 

ACACIA species f 

Pain-ga-dn. Bubm. 

Grows in Tavoy. But the Burmese pyn- 
ka-do is a name for the Inga xylocarpa. 

ACACIA species. 

Konk-koe. Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Its wood is used for 
boats, carts, and other ordinary house-build* 
ing material. — Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

ACACIA ARABICA. Willd. ; W. ^ A. 

Mimosa Arabica, Roxb. 

Kari-velam. Tam. 
NaUa-tumma. Tel. 
Tumma chettu. Tbl. 



Amghitan. As. 
Sumng Arabi Ab. 
Babnl. Beko. Hnm. 

[Mahb. 
Nan-lung-kyen. BUBM. 
Babbnl. DuK. 
Kikar of Panjab. 
Eali-kikar. DuK. 
Babul tree. Eno. 
Indian Gum Arabic tree. 

[Eno. 
Sbittim wood of the Bible. 
Babula. HiND. 



Barburamu. Tel. 

Its Bark, 
Eikkar. Hind. 
Kicbal. ,, 

Its Gum. 
Babid ka Gond. Hind. 
Kikar „ „ 
Velam uisin. Tam. 
Eari velam pisin. Tam. 

lU Extract. 
Akakia. 



Kurru-yavlam. Malial. 
Samgh-i-Arabi. PsBS. 

This yellow-flowered and rather ornamental 
tree is said to grow in Senegal, Egypt and 
Arabia. It is cultivated in Ceylon, and' is 
met with in varying abundance throughout 
India. It is of rapid growth and requires no 
water, flourishing on diy arid plains and espe- 
cially in black cotton soil, where other trees 
are rarely met with. In the western Dekhan 
of the Bombay Presidency, it is most frequent 
in the interior, less common on the sea coast 
and hardly known in its southern jungles. 

A 



ACACIA ARABICA. 



ACACIA ARABICA. 



There are considerable forests of it south of 
Sukkur. It is rare in Rohilcund, but common 
about Delhi and profuse in the Central and 
Southern Panjab, with a girth of 9 to 16 feet, 
but is rare again north of the Salt Range and 
Trans-Indus. We do not find mention of it as 
occurring in Burmah, Pegu or Tenasserim. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur, it attains an extreme 
height of 25 feet with a circumference of 2 feet. 
In the Central Provinces it is small. Its 
sap-wood is white, its heart-wood of a brown 
or dark-brown colour, very hard and tough, 
much used for carts and mills, for plough- 
shares and other agricultural implements, 
the naves and felloes of wheels of gun car- 
riages. It makes excellent tent pegs and for 
cog wheels, the teeth of machinery and block- 
ing tackle, it comes next to box^ and olive. 
In Nagpore, the maximum length of its tim- 
ber is 14 feet, with 3^ feet of girth, but 10 
feet long and 3 feet in girth is the average, 
and it sells there at 6 annas per cubic foot. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch is about 8 feet. It can 
never be had of large size, and is generally 
crooked, but, it is a very hard tough wood, 
and is extensively employed for tent pegs, 
plough-shares, sugar-cane rollers, for the 
spokes, naves, and felloes of wheels, for the 
knees and ribs of country ships, and generally 
for all purposes to which a hard-bent wood is 
applicable. It is not attacked by white ants. 
Although in great demand for ship-building, 
when so applied, it does not last abov6 sixteen 
years. Amongst its other useful products, 
may be named its gum, bark and seeds, the 
latter being extensively used in the Dekhan 
for feeding sheep. The bark is veiy largely 
employed in the centre of the Peninsula, as a 
tanning material, and, when properly managed, 
makes a good leather, with a reddish tinge, 
though, in native hands, the leather is often 
porous, brittle, and ill-coloured. Dr. Bucha- 
nan mentions that, in Mysore, the bark was em- 
ployed in the process of distilling rum ; but, in 
saying this,jhe probably mistook another acacia. 
The ground bark mixed with the expressed 
seeds of the Sesamum orientale has been used 
as food in times of scarcity. A decoction of 
the bark makes a good substitute for soap, and 
is used in dyeing various shades of brown. 
It yields an abundance of transparent gum 
which flows out from incisions or fissures in 
the bark and hai'dens in lumps of various sizes 
and figures. This is used in India as a sub- 
stitute for the true gum arable, which is the 
product of A. vera. In the medicinal prac- 
tice of the people, the bark is used internally 
as a tonic and astringent ; in decoction, as a 
wash for ulcers, and finely powdered and 
mixed with gingelly oil, externally, in can- 
cerous affections. Dr. Gibson, for years, 



advocated extensive planting of this useful 
tree, in the Bombay side of India, and several 
forests of it at Khangaum, Kasoordee and 
other places have been preserved. He tells 
us that the Acacia arabica, Babool, is most 
common in the interior ; less so on the coast, 
and hardly known in the southern jungles. 
As the vernacular term Babul is generic, and 
applied in the Mahratta, Guzerati and Hindi 
to various species, there are, he adds, two if 
not three varieties or species, Babool, Bam 
kanta and Eree babool. The first is the most 
common species, the second less so, and dis- 
tinguished from the first by its straight stem, 
and general appearance, resembling that of a 
gigantic broom. The wood is quite equal to 
that of the common Babool. The third spe- 
cies is distinguishable from the first by its 
more horizontal mode of branching ; the 
smaller branches long and stretched out, the 
side branches from them going off at right 
angles nearly. The bark also is much more 
reticulated, broken, and corky than that of 
the other. The wood is very inferior, as 
regards its use for agricultural implements, 
house material, &c. The distinction between 
the two should always be kept in view as 
practically important. The pod of this third 
species, also, is much broader-margined, and 
very partially moniliform, and can be at once 
distinguished from that of the first two species, 
which is so contracted between each seed as 
to be nearly severed. The pods and tender 
branches of all the three species foi*m impor- 
tant articles of food for sheep, goats, and 
cattle, from February to the beginning of the 
rains. The flesh of lambs fed on the pods 
has a flavour equal to that of the best Europe 
lamb. — Captain 8ankey, Brs. Wight, Cleg- 
horn, Gibson, and J, Z. Stewart, Mr, Rohde, 
Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibi- 
tion, Dr. Riddell, Useful Plants quoted in 
Cyclopcedia of India and Supplements, Cap* 
tain Macdojiald, Mr, W, Fergusson, Major 
Beddome, Lieut. CoL Lake, Mr. Fowell, 
Major Pearson, Roxb, ii. 557. 

ACACIA ARABICA. Var. Cupressifonnis. 



Kabuli Eikar. H. 
Bam Babul. H. 



Kabuli Bubbur. H. 
Kam-babul. Mahr. 



Dr. J. L. Stewart describes this as a well- 
marked variety, which grows like a cypress, 
with the branches closing up to the trunk. 
This variety is found in the Panjab : also in 
Bombay, where it is called ram babul, and in 
Sind where it has the Panjab prefix Kabuli 
bubbur, and trees of this kind are occasionally 
seen throughout the Dekhan, io the Dehli 
district, and are abundant between Gujrat and 
the Jhelum. Its timber is said to be less 
durable than the ordinary A. Arabica. — Dr. 
J. L^ Stewart, p. 51. 



ACACIA CATECHU. 



ACACIA FERRUaiNEA. 



ACACIA C-^SIA. W. 4- A. 

Mimosa csesia. L. I Acacia arran. Buck. 

Acacia alliacca. Buch. ,, iatsioides, D. 0. 



Telia Korinda. Tel. | Konda Korinda. Tel. 
This scandent shrub grows in the Circars, 
Olipur, Monghyr and Saharunpore, wood said 
to be valueless. — Voigt 

ACACIA CATECHU. Willd ; W. ^ A, 



A. polyacantha, WUld. 
A. WaUichiana. D. C. 



Mimosa catechu. Linn. 
catechnoides. WaU. 



» 



Kheir. Mahb. 
Khadiramn. Sans. Tel. 
Rat-kihiri-gas. SiNOH. 
Khwarech. Trans-Indus. 
Wodal6 or WothaW. Tam. 
Fodida-m&nn. Tbl. 



Khair. Bbno. 
Khaira-ghaoh. Bbno. 
Sha. BuRM. 

Sha-bin. ,« 
Catechu Tree. Eno. 
Kbair. Hind. 
Khaira. Hind. 

Its Extract, 
Katha. Hind. | Kathu. Hind. 

This tree grows in the West Indies, on the 
Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, in the 
Dekhan, the Northern Circars, is one of the 
most common trees of the Bombay Coast and 
its ghat jungles, — grows all through the 
Panjab, but well below Tret, at Serampore, 
Monghjr, Bajmahal, Delhi, Nepal, Kamaon, 
the Morung mountains and Assam. It is 
common all over the plains and scattered over 
the hills of British Burmah ; in great quan- 
tities in the forests of the Prome and Thara- 
waddy districts. Immense numbers of these 
trees ai'e annually cut down and made use of 
for the extraction of catechu. There are 
several varieties differing in shade, specific 
weight and yield of Cutch, Kath, Katha or 
catechu. The tree attains its full height in 
40 years. A cubic foot weighs from lbs. 56 
to lbs. 70. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. The 
wood is of a dark or deep-red colour, is 
not liable to be attacked by insects, is some- 
what brittle, but is heavy, close-grained, hard 
and tough, and polishes well, possesses great 
strength and durability, and is considered 
more durable than teak. It resists the attacks 
of insects, and is employed for posts and up- 
rights of houses, — for spear and sword 
handles, bows, &c., for agricultural imple- 
ments, such as the shafts of ploughs, cotton 
machines, sugar mills, pestles for husking 
grain. The catechu, formerly known as 
Terra Japonica, is extracted from the heart- 
wood of the trees. The Burmese variety 
called " sha," is common all over the plains 
and scattered over the hiUs of British Bur- 
mah.— 2>r*. McClelland^ Qihson^ J. L. 
Stewart^ Brandis, and Major Drury^ Lieut' 
Col. Lakey Mr. JPowell, Major Pearson^ Mr. 
R. Thompson. 



ACACIA CINERARIA. Willd. ; IF. 4 A. 

Nelajami. Tel. | Chinnajami. Tel. 

This tree is said to grow in the Circars. 
Character of wood not known. 

ACACIA DE ALB ATA, a handsome 
tree, from fifteen to thirty feet high, most 
abundant in Port Philip and Twofold Bay, 
forming luxuriant groves on the banks of 
streams, between the parallels of latitude 34 
and 30 degrees. It has been introduced on 
the Neilgheny Hills. Its bark contains a 
greater per-centage of tannin than any other 
acacia, and pays to ship to England. — Sim^ 
monds, Beddome. 

ACACIA DECURRENS, or Black Wattle 
of Australia. — BennetCs Gathering s. 

ACACIA FARNESIANA, Willd. 



Acacia Indica. Desv. 
Mimosa Famesiana. 
WUJd. 



Mimosa Indica. Poir. 
Vachellia Franesiana. W. 



Vilaiti kikar of Panjab. 

Hanja Pushtu. 

Vaday valli maram. Tax. 

Kusturi. Tel. 

Peotuma. 



Guya-babula. Beno. 
Iri Babul. Mahb. 
Kabuli kikar of Panjab. 
Faharan kikar of Panjab. 
Babul of Panjab. 

Roxburgh says it is a native of every part 
of India. It is found in Assam, Bengal and 
the peninsula. It is not wild in the N. W. 
but Himalaya, is naturalised and grows there 
up to 5,000 feet. It is a large shrub or small 
tree ai*med with thorns, but, in waste places 
in the western Dekhan, where it occurs also 
in garden hedges, it is only a scrubby shrub. 
Dr. Gibson says its wood is only applicable 
for tent pegs and firewood, but Major Drury 
mentions that (in Travancore ?) the wood is 
very hard and tough, and is much used for 
ship knees, tent pegs and similar work. This 
report, however, needs verification. In Eu- 
rope, a delicious perfume is distilled from the 
flowers, and the tree exudes a considerable 
quantity of useful gum. — Drs. Oibson and 
X L. Stewart, Major Druri/, Lieut.-Col. 
Lake, Roxh. ii. 557. 

ACACIA FERRUGINEA, D. C. ; W. ^ A, 
Fro,, p. 273. 

Mimosa ferruginea. Rooib, ii. 561. 



Velvelam. Tam. 
Woani. Tbl. 
Vuni. 



}> 



Anasandra. Tel. 

Anachandra. 

Ausandra 



)« 



n 



This tree grows throughout the Madras 
Presidency, on the Coromandel Coast, in the 
Northern Circars, and is found at Courtallum, 
in the Bombay Presidency. It attains a 
height of from 20 to 25 feet. The wood is 
strong and tough. The bark is very astringent 
and forms an ingredient in the manufacture of 
a kind of arrack.— Voigt, Beddome, Drury. 



ACACIA LEUCOPHLCEA. 



ACACIA PLANIFRONS. 



ACACIA JACQUEMONTI. Bentham. 



Eandiara of Jhelum. 

Hanza of Trans-Indus. 

Babbil of Salt Range, Sutlej and Beas. 

Baburi Beas. 

Bambul. 

Ar. Panjab. I Ajaurukh. Panjab. 

Bern. „ | Gargusa. „ 



is subject to the attacks of insects and is only 
valued as fuel. — Mr, W. Jacob, Major 
Fear son, CaL Cat. Ex. 1862, Drs, Wright 
and Clegkorn, Major Drury, Mr. Rohde, 
Vbigty Roxh. ii. 558. 

ACAdiA MELANOXYLON, the Black- 

wood of Australia, is found principally in 

A small shrub of the Panjab with immense South Australia : it grows in good soil, and 

white spines. Bark used as an astringent in has a diameter of 1 to 1^ foot. The timber is 

distillation. — Dr, J. L. Stewart. tough and straight-grained, resembling lance- 

ACACIA JULIBRISSIN. wood, and is valuable for purposes in which 

„,..,,. , yr Aiv • T uu 1 elasticity and durability are required. The 

Sninn, Kan&wai*. Far. Albizzia Lebbek. , , "s , ../. i ,. i i i^ 

A/^A#-iTA T A rr.Tiin,T.TTTTi/r TT?'ii J rk i-» ^ood takos ou a bcautiful polish and would 

ACACIA LATRONUM, mild. ; D. O. ; ^^^ handsome furniture. It bears a profusion 

of white flowers, and its seeds furnish abun- 



W.^ A. 

Mimosa latronum. Koen, \ Mimosa coringera. lAnn, 



Buffalo thorn. Eng. | Puki Tuma. Tel. 

Common in the baiTen tracts of the Dekhan, 



and found on the Madras side of India. — Voigt. phij^ ^^ ^* ^^' 



dant food for birds. — Bennetts Gatherings, 
p. 337. 

ACACIA MODESTA. Wall 

I Phalai. Panj. 



»» 



ACACIA LEUCOPHLCEA, Willd. ; W. This tree is indigenous in the Salt range, 



Sf A. ; Roxb. ; Corr. 

Acacia alba. WUld. 
Mimosaleucophloea. Roxb. 



Mimosa alba. Rottl. 
,, tomeniosa ? 



Reunjah. Hind, of Cen- 
tral Proyinces. 
Panicled Acacia. Eno. 
Kikar. Hind. 
Safedkikar. Hind. 
Hewar. Mahb. 
Nunbar. Panj. 
Beru. „ 
Karir. ,, 



Jand. Panj. ■ 
Raunj. ,, 

EatuAndare. Singh. 
Vel-velam. Tam. 
Yellai-tumma. Tam. 
Tella-tnmma. Tel. 

Its Gum. 
Vel-velam plain. Tam. 



and on all the low hills east to the Sutlej, and 
other parts of the Panjab, of which it is one 
of the characteristic trees, growing readily in 
poor sandy soils. It ranges from 5 to 1 2 feet 
in girth and 25 to 30 feet high. Its wood is 
inferior to babul, very dark-brown or nearly 
black, hard, strong, tough, heavy and durable ; 
when green, a cubic foot weighs 69^ lbs., and 
when dry 53J lbs. It is a favourite for cart 
wheels, sugar mills, plough stocks, wheel- 
barrows and shares, Persian wheels, mallets 
It grows in the Dekhan, in the woods and for cleaning cotton, &c., and for charcoal. It 
hills of peninsulai' India, in Coimbatore, in yields a gum like gum arable. — Dr. J. L. 
some parts of the Southern Mahratta country, Stewart, p. 55. • 

and in the Sholapore districts between the aoa^ta h/tv-dt a tm^xt a • ai. ti/t r 
Bheema and the Kistaah rivers. It grows in ^ j;^.^^^ MYRIADENA is the Mara of 
the rakhs of the Panjab and is found from Tahiti where this tree grows to a height of oO 
about Lahore along the mid tract to Delhi. !° ^ ^^f .*°*^/ circumference of 6 to 8 feet. 
T*« «,>A«:«^ «««,« ««;! u„ xT;«r rp , , Its wood is oi a yellowish colour, durable 
Its sp6cmc name and its Hindi, Tamul and i i 1 1 ^ / i n ..» 

T«i„«„ ««,««« «« :„«« A.^^ +i!^ i.-i.* u aiid valuable for planks or spars. — Bennetts 

Xelugu names are given fi'om the whitish or ^ , . .i^ '^ 

pale-yellow colour of its bark, which in ^^^^^""^^9^, ?• 4Ua 

Southern India, is one of the ingredients used ACACIA MYRIOPHYLLA, Willd. ; 

in distilling arrack. It grows to its full size Grah. 

in 20 years. In Coimbatore, the tree attains Mimosa micropbylla. Roxb. ii. 549. 

a medium size with a round head, but in the Grows on the Khassia hills ; wooduukuowu. 

Dekhan, it is never of a size fit for anything The bark is used to make an intoxicating 

beyond posts to small houses. The wood it liquor. — Roxb., Voigt. 

furnishes, however, is strons", good and dark a n a /^t a T»T^xTT^TTT a -kk ^\ i 

coloured/though generally smaU. It is easUy ;^?^^^t PENDULA, or Myall wood. 

distmguished by its panicled globular infl<; exhales a pleasant perfume of violets Myall, 

rescenee and stipular^ thorns, A tough and ''«^ever, seems a name given in Australia to 

strong fibre, in use for large fishing nits and V'^^^^ ^"^""'^^ "^ Acacia.-5c««e« * Gather- 

coarse kinds of cordage, is prepared from the *^^** 

bai'k by maceration after four or five days' ACACIA PLANIFRONS, W. Sf A. ; 

beating. The Acacia leucophloea ? under the ^fodrom, p. 276. 

Hindi name of Beunjah, is described as a tree Umbrella Tree. £no« | Sale. Tel. 

of Jubbulpore and the Central Provinces, This tree grows sparingly in several parts 

tolerably large, but wood readily injured by of the South of India, in Madura and Coim- 

insects, coarse of grain and brittle. Dr. J. batore, in the Ceded Districts, and in districts 

L. Stewart also states that in Lahore the wood of the Bombay Presidency. A few trees are 
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ACACIA SUNDRA. 



ACACIA VERA. 



growing on the east side of the fortress of 
Bellary. Its wood is said to be good for 
ploughs. — Dalzellj Mc^or Beddome^ Boxb. 
ii. 549. 

ACACIA RAMKANTA. Under this 
name, Drs. Gibson and Riddell describe an 
ornamental species of Acacia or a variety of A. 
Arabica, common in the Dekhan, though less 
abundant than A. Arabica, from which it is 
distinguishable by its straight, tall, erect stem 
and general cypress-like appearance, or re- 
sembling that of a gigantic broom, and the 
colour of its legumes. Its wood is quite equal 
to that of the Acacia Arabica, being hard and 
used for cart wheels, ploughs, &c., but the 
natives attach some superstitious notions to 
the tree. — Drs, Oibson and Biddell. 

ACACIA SIRISSA ? Buck ? 

Mimosa sirissa. Roxb. f \ Mimosa speciosa. Jacq. 



I however, not obtainable in the market gene- 
rally, in planks of any size. The wood is of 
a dark chocolate colour, very hard, heavy and 
very strong, a one-inch bar sustaining a weight 
of 500 lbs. It is also used for rice pestles. A 
resin similar to that which exudes from the 
A. catechu, is procured from this tree. The 
two trees are nearly alike, the uncertainty of 
the prickles absent or present, being a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this one. — Roxb. 
ii. 562. • Mr. Rohde, Dr. Wight, Dr. Cleg- 
horn's Reports, Drui*y, Useful Plants, Voigt, 

ACACIA TOMENTOSA, Willd, 

Mimosa tomentosa. Roxh, \ Mimosa Kleinii Poir, 



Tseek-tha. Bubm. ? I Durshuna. Tel. 

A tree of Moulmein was sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1862 under these names. Wood 
reddish-colored and used for furniture, (Ca/. 
Cat, Ex, 1862) and with the same botanical 
name and Vem. Syn. of Siriss and Sirin {Pun- 
jabi), Mr. Powell describes a Panjab tree a 
good avenue tree, with a dark-brown and hard 
timber, but little used except as fuel. — Oal, 
Cat, Ex, 1862, Powell, Hand-Book, Roxb. 
ii. 544. 

ACACIA SUMA, Buch, 

Mimosa suma. Roxb. ii 563. 
Sai kanta. Beno. | Telia chandra. Tel. 

Grows in the Godavery forests and in 
Bengal. Wood very hard. — Roxb., Voigt., 
Beddome, 

ACACIA SUNDRA, D. C, 

Acacia chundra. Willd, \ Mimosa sundra. Roxb. 



Nalla chandro. Tel. 
Sandra. ,, 



LallKheir. HiND. Mahb. 
Karangally maram. Tam. 
Chandra. Tel. 

This tree grows in the peninsula and the 
Sunderbuns, but varies in size, in different 
localities. Dr. Gibson mentions that it is com- 
mon in the jungles of Bombay, but is there 
always scrubby, small and crooked ; and, 
though rather plentiful in the forests under 
the ghats, he had not seen it of a size capable 
of affording planks. It is somewhat abundant 
in the jungles and a rather large sized tree. 
At Guntoor Mr. Bohde mentions he had 
obtained planks one foot broad ; that posts 
five feet long are procurable at 12 Rupees 
per 100, well suited for fencing, and that the 
natives regard it as the most durable wood 
for posts in house-building, though, from its 
non-elastic nature it is unfavorable to the 
holding of naild driven into it. The wood is, 



Sain-babul. Beno. Jungle Nail Tree. Eno. 

Salsain-babnla. „ Ani mulla. Tam. ? ? ? 

Elephant Thorn. Eno. Kodi velo. Tam. 

Grows in the north of Ceylon ; on the 
Madras and Malabar sides of India, common 
near Sholapore, in the Kandeish jungles and 
the Bombay Dekhan, and is found in Bengal. 
Its wood is tough and strong : flowers small, 
white, rather offensive. — Voigt, Beddome, 
Fergusson, Roxb. ii. 558. 

ACACIA VERA, Bauh, 

Acacia nilotica ? | Mimosa nilotica. lAnn. 



True Acacia Tree. Eng. I Egyptian thorn. Eng. 
Gum Arabic „ | AryaOos cuyvfrrixn* GR« 

The Acacia vera is a tree of the African 
desert from Senegal to Egypt, and its leaves 
yield the camel the sole forage it can meet in 
those arid regions. Under the Singhalese name 
of Andere, Mr. Mendis describes this as a tree, 
growing in the eastern Ceylon provinces, the 
wood weighing 71 lbs. per cubic foot, and last- 
ing 15 years, and used for cross bars of fishing 
dhonies and pins for wooden anchors. But, the 
Andere of Mr. Mendis is doubtless some other 
Acacia : the Katu-andere of Ceylon is the 
Acacia leucophloea. The Acacia vera affords 
two products, one natural, the other artificial, 
namely, the acacia j nice and gum arable. The 
inspissated acacia juice, the Akakia of Dios- 
corid^s and modem Asiatics, is a solid, heavy, 
shining, brittle, dark-coloured substance, inod- 
orous, insipid at first, fiavour astringent, 
powder brown, soluble in water which it 
colours red. Dioscorides, and before him Hip- 
pocrates, have described and highly lauded the 
properties of this juice. It is obtained by 
pounding the unripe fruit, and expressing the 
juice ; this is thickened before Uie sun, and 
then placed in bladders in which drying gra- 
dually takes place. The little bladders of 
akakia found in Europe contain about 5 or 6 
ounces each ; it is sold in the bazars of Ben- 
gal in thin, very black cakes, about the size 
of a rupee. — 0' Shaughnessy, pp. 299, 300. — 
Voigt, 262, Mendis, 



ACER LEVIGATCM. 



ACHOO. 



Tilkhan, Jhelum, Panj. 
Tilpattan, Kangra, ,, 
Trekhana, Jhelum, ,, 
Kitla, Chenab, 
Kakrai 



>» 






ACER, the Maple. Several species of 
maple grow in the N. W. Himalaya, and in 
the northern parts of India, in Nepaul, Sir- 
moor, KumaoD, SrinagLur, &c., of which the 
following are mentioned. 

ACER CAUDATUM, Wallich. 

Long-pointed Maple. | Mandal of Kula. 

A native of the highest regions of Nepaul, 
Sirmoor, Kumaon and Srinaghur. — Eng, Cyc, 
Dr. Cleghorn, 

ACER CRETICUM, Linn, f 

Kukandra, Jhelum, Panjab. 
Seran, of Kangra „ 

Mandar, Chenab Bavi 
Tian, of Sntlej „ 
Kangla, Chenab ,, 

This small tree grows at 3,500 to 6,000 
feet on most of the great rivers of the Panjab 
from the Ravi, westwards. Its is of no special 
use. — Dr, J, L. Stewart, p. 30. 

ACER CULTRATUM, Wallich. 

Curv:e-eyed Maple. Eno. 

Dr. Stewart does not attempt to separate 
Acer cultratum and Acer sterculiaceum, as 
.they much resemble each other, often grow in 
similar or the same places, and are frequently 
confused. The following vernacular names 
are given by Dr. J. L. Stewart for both of 
them : — 

Trekan; tilpattar, killu J. of Panjab. 

Tilpattar ; kilpattar, kannr K. of ,, 

Hanzal, kanzal, kanzru, kakra, mandar, C of Panjab. 

Mandar, chirindi, B. of Panjab. 

Mandar, kaura, „ 

Mandar, kanjar, kalindra, jarimu, lanr S. of Panjab. 

This and Acer sterculiaceum are handsome 
trees, which attain a great size. Acer cul- 
tratum is a native of Kumaon, Srinaghur, and 
the N, W. Himalaya, and grows along with 
Acer sterculiaceum, on all the rivers of the 
Panjab, up to near the Indus at 4,000 to 
10,000 feet. Their timber is not particularly 
valued, but the burrs or excrescences on the 
stem are made into the ornamental drinking 
cups which sell high in Tartaiy, — Eng. 
Cycj Mr. Fowell, Hand Book, Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, m.d. 

ACER DOBINEA, the Maple of Norfolk 
Island, is a very handsome tree, and its wood is 
used for cabinet work. — KeppeVs Ind* Arch., 
Vol. II, p. 282. 

ACER LEVIGATUM. Wallich. 

Karandlu, Panjabi. I Karadlu, Panjabi 

The Polished Maple, is found in the 
woods of the higher mountains of Nepaul and 
Kumaon, and also in the alps of Sirmoor, 
where it acquires a trunk thirty or forty feet 
high and from three to four feet thick. Its 
growth is slow ; its timber is said by Dr. 
Wallich to be used by the inhabitants of 



Nepaul for rafters, beams, and similar building 
purposes. — Voigt,, p. 92, Eng. Cyc. 

ACER OBLONGUM, Mundar of Panjab, 
grows in Nepaul, according to Mr. Thomp- 
son, plentifully in the lower moist valleys 
in the sub-range of Kumaon, logs of 6 to 8 
feet long and 4 feet in girth, obtainable. 
Its wood he says is of a flesh-colour with 
satin stains and is handsome and ornamental. 
Lt.-Col. Lake, Commissioner of the JhuUun- 
dur Division, mentions a timber tree of almost 
similar names, Munder, Acer oblongatum, 
which he says attains a good size, with a wood 
white, elastic, heavy, close-grained ; used for 
ploughs, cot frames and jhampan poles. — 
Foigt, p. 92. Mr, Thompson, Conservator of 
Forests, Ourhwal, Lieut.-Col, Lake, Commr., 
Jhullundur Division. 

ACER STERCULIACEUM, Wall. Dr. 
J. L. Stewart gives to this Maple the same 
vernacular names as to A. cultratum. Wall., 
and he does not describe them separately. 
It is called La-ur in Kanawar, and Tilpatra in 
Kashmir^ with reference to the incised three- 
pointed leaves. Dr. Stewart mentions that A. 
cultratum, and A. sterculiaceum grow together 
on all the Panjab rivers up to neai* the 
Indus at from 4,000 to 10,000 feet, the A. 
sterculiaceum at greater heights. They are 
handsome trees, with a girth up to 12 feet, 
but the timber is not much valued. It is, 
however close-grained and tolerably strong, 
and in Kangra is used for making ploughs, 
bedsteads and jam pan poles and drinking cups 
for export to Thibet. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
p. 30., Mr. Thompson. 

ACER VILLOSUM, Wallich. The 
SHA.GGY Maple, is a very large tree, found 
on the Himalaya mountains, approaching the 
limits of perpetual snow, in Sirmoor and Ku- 
maon. — Eng. Cyc. 

ACHRAS SAPOTA, Linn. Willde. 



Black Bully. 
Common Sapota. 
Bully or Bulli Tree. „ 



}) 



Sapota Plum Tree. Exo. 
Sime Ilupai maram, Tam. 
Sima ippa chettu. Tel. 



This valuable fruit tree, which bears the 
Sapodilla plum, has been introduced into India 
from South America, and is found about Goa 
and the Dekhan, and in gardens in other parts 
of India, Its wood is hard and close-grained, 
and in South America is reckoned of great 
value for the shingles for corn houses. The 
bark is said to be a good substitute for Cin- 
chona. The seeds are aperient and diuretic : 
in over-doses they are dangerous. There is a 
variety with ovate or elliptic fruit, and one 
with a roundish, somewhat depressed fruit. 
The Tamil name means the foreign Bassia 
longifolia. — Voigt, p. 339, Mr. Jajfrey, Dr. 
Middell, Roxb. ii. 181. 

ACHOO is a tree of the forests of Ganjam 
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ADENANTHERA PAVONINA. 



^aiCERAS FRAGRANS. 



and Gumsur, which attains an extreme height 
of 36 feet, with a circumference of 2J feet. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch is 10 feet. It is supposed 
to be the Morinda tinctoria. It furnishes a 
light, hard wood, of which the stocks of all the 
Una matchlocks are made. A pink dye is 
extracted from the root. It is not very com- 
mon. — Captain Macdonald, 

ACMENA ZEYLANICA. Th. 118. 
Goda-maranda, Simoh. 

A small myrtle-like tree of Ceylon, veiy 
ornamental ; but timber, though tough, small 
and curved. — Mr, Fergusson. 

ACJINODAPHNE. Several species of 
Actinodaphne grow in the South of India, 
In Ceylon, A. speciosa, Nees, grows up to 
elevations of 8,000 feet in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and attains a height of 30 to 40 feet. 
The A. angustifolia, Nees, grows in the An- 
namullay, Neilgherry and Western forests. 
The value of the timber is not known. — 
Fergusson^ Beddome, 

ADANSONIA DIGITATA, Linn. 

Adansonia baobab. Gcertn, 

Baobab tree. Eno. Lalo Plant. En6. 

Monkey Bread tree. Eng. Papara pulia maiam. Tam. 
Etiiiopian bout gourd. Ani pulia maram. 

This plant has been naturalised in Ceylon 
and India, and may be seen at Madras, Nega- 
patam, Samulcotta^, Hyderabad, Bombay and 
Guzerat. Its trunk is very short, but, in 
girth it attains the largest size next to Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea of any known tree. As a 
timber tree, it is useless, the wood being 
spongy and soft ; but fishermen use its fruit as 
floats for their nets. — Use f. Plants y Dr.Ridd,, 
Eng, CycLy Voigt, Fergusson, Roxh, iii. 164. 

[21]. ADELIA SERRATA. 

Dhanyali, Rajauri. 

Has a dark green leaf and is used for 
holly. 
ADENANTHERA BICOLO R. Moon. 

Mas Moru gaha. Singh. 

A very ornamental Ceylon tree, with timber 
smaller than A. pavonina. — Fergusson* 

ADENANTHERA FALCATA. Linn. 
A tree of the Moluccas. — Voigt. 259. 

ADENANTHERA PAVONINA, Linn. 



Bukto chandan. BsNa. 
Rangona. ,, 

Y-wai-gyi. BuBM. 
Red wood tree. Eno. 
Ranjana. Hmn. 
Kn-chandana. Hind, 
Ifanjati. Malbal. 
KIUnbh6jL Sans. 



Madatijra-gaba. SiNGH. 
Itfanjadi. Tam. 
Ani Gunda-mani. Tam. 
Ani kundu-mani. „ 
Bandi Gurivenda. Tel. 
Manseni Kotta. 
Bandi Guruvindza. 



»> 
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This is a large and handsome tree, found in 



Malabar, the Circars and most of the forests 
of India. It is not very plentiful in Burmah, 
being widely dispersed ; but it is met with in 
sufficient quantity in the Rangoon, Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts. It grows in both penin- 
sulas of India, in Sylhet, Bengal, Assam, and 
the Moluccas. The inner heart-wood of large 
trees, is deep red, hard, solid and durable, suit- 
able for the purposes of the cabinet maker. 
As, in old trees, the wood is of a red colour, 
from this, in upper India, it gets its name of 
Rakto chandan, or red Sandal wood ; but the 
true Red Sandal or Red Sandars wood of 
commerce, is the Pterocarpus santalinus. The 
wood is not procurable in any quantity. The 
wood is said to yield a red dye ; ground to a 
paste with water, it is used by hindue to make 
the sectarian marks on their foreheads. The 
seeds are of a shining scarlet colour, with a 
circular streak in their centre, and are used as 
weights by jewellers, and as ornaments in the 
form of beads, bracelets, &c. Books represent 
these as usually weighing four grains, and 
they are in common use by the Burmese, as 
equivalent to that weight. The seeds, how- 
ever, have to be selected for the purpose as 
many of them do not weigh more than two or 
three grains each. A cement is made by beat- 
ing them up with borax and water. The pulp 
of the seeds mixed with honey, is applied 
externally to hasten suppuration in boils and 
abscesses, the natives in Travancore have an 
idea that, taken internally, they are poisonous, 
especially when in a powdered state. — 
McClelland, Mason, Useful Flants, Juries* 
Reports, Madras Exhibition, Mr. Fergusson, 
Major Beddome, Roxb. ii. 370, Voigt. 259. 

ADHATODA VASICA. £fees. 

Justicia a adhatoda. Linn., Roxb, 

Bakns. Beno. 
Basoka. „ 
Malabar Nut. En6. 
Aria. Hind. 
Arus. ,, 

This shrub grows in Java, Ceylon, in both 
the Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Nepaul and 
Sylhet, and is quite the characteristic plant of 
the lower hills of the Panjab. The wood 
is soft and considered very fit for making 
charcoal for gunpowder. — Ainslie, Voigt., 
Fowell, Eoxb. i. 126, Voigt. 488. 

^GICERAS FRAGRANS. Kon. 

M. majus. Ocert. I M. floridum. Rom. 

M. obovatum. BL \ Hhizophora corniculata. L, 



Asganda. Hind. 
Urtis or Utarosha. Sans. 
Adadod^. Tam. 
Addasaram. Tel. 



Pou kadel. Can. | Heenkadol. Sinoh. 

A small tree of the coasts of India, growing 
in salt marshy places, with the mangroves. 
Wood, light and soft. — Fergusson, Roxb. iii. 
130, Voigt. 336. 



Bil of Ponj&b. 

BelL SlHQB. 
Vilra muun. Tah. 
M^dn chettn. T«L. 
Bilrama chettn. Tel. 
Va™ chetto. 
Maln-romu chettu. Tel. 



MQLE MARUELOS. 
^GLE MABMELOS, Corr. ' 

Cratffivamarmelot Linn. | FeroQW peladda. Roth. 

Bel. Benq. 

Ouk-sheet. Bcbh. 
Bengal Quiuce. Esa. 
Larger wood apple. Shq. 
BeL Hind Mahb. 
Ttuighu ! or TajiguL Ualat. 
Euvalom. Maleal. 

This is a large thorny tree with ternate 
leaves, gi'owing throughout India, which 
flowers during the hot eeaaoa, and its large 
sphei'oidal fruit ripens after the rains. Th<? 
tree is common oa the Bombay side, in waste 
places, iDland forests, and old gai'deas. It is 
found in gai'dens in tJie South of India, and ie 
not uncommon at different places below Simla 
to about 4,000 feet. It attains a height of 20 
to 30 feet in Ghurwal. It grows about towns 
and villages throughout the I^ome district 
and also about Tounghoo, more especially on 
the Shan side of the river, where the large 
spheroidal fruit may bo had in great quactity 
from the end of February to the end of July. 
The wood ia light coloured, variegated with 
veins, compact and hard, but in India, is not 
used, partly perhaps from a religious feeling 
On the part of the hindus, with whom the ti-ee 
is sacred to Siva and partly from the value of 
the tree from the great medicinal virtues of 
the fruit. It belongs to a family, the ' 
Aurantiacete or orange tribe, remai'kable for 
the eKcellence of its timber, which is usualty 
small. The Wood is very strong, and, on the 
G-odavery districts, the native dhol or drum, 
is often made of it. In Kumaon it is used 
for naves of wheels and sugar crushers. In 
Gaojam and Gumsur it attains an extreme 
height of 30 feet and circumference of 3 feet. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, being 10 feet. The wood 
is ground with water into a sort of oily paste, 
which is poured on the lingum io the t«mplos 
dedicated to Siva. The leaves are offered to 
Siva and to the female energies in the same 
way that the leaves of the Toolsee are offered 
to Vishnoo, The fruit is delicious to the 
taste and very fragrant. It is smooth, resem- 
bling an orange, with a yellow hard rind, 
which is astringent and nsed in dyeing yellow. 
The fruit has been long in use, in. diarrhoea, 
and its aperient and detersive qualities and its 
efficacy in remedying habitual costiveness, 
have been proved by constant experience. It 
has lat«ly been brought into repute when freeh 
and in conserve as a remedy in some kinds of 
dysentery. When dried before it is ripe, tliB 
fruit is used in decoction in diarrhcea and 
dysentery, and when ripe and mixed with juice 
of tamarinds, forms an agreeable drink. The 
mucus which surrounds the seeds is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement ; Dr. Gibson 



AGATHI3 LOEANTHIFOLIA. 

says the beautiful ready-made varnish which 
surrounds the seeds, will one day be turned to 
use in the arte. The roots, bark and leaves are 
reckoned refrigerant in Malabar. The bark 
of the former, especially, is given, in decoction, 
in intermittent fever, and the leaves are applied 
as a poultice in ophthalmia. They abound in 
a volatile fragrant bitter exciting oil. Ia' 
Ceylon, a fragrant perfiime known as marmaU 
water, is distilled from the flowers, and is 
much used by the natives as a perfume for 
sprinkling on visitors. Lest the resemblance 
of the Wood apples to the fruit of the Nux 
vomica might give rise to accidents, their 
strong aromatic smell like that of all other 
fruits of the orange family, to which they 
belong, will distinguish them easily from the 
Nux vomica, which is devoid of aroma. — 
Dr^. McClelland, Wight, Mason, Qibson, 
Riddell, Waring, O'Shaughnessy, and J. L, 
Stewart, Col. Lake, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. £. 
Thompson, Useful Plants, Mr. Elliot. Roxb, 
ii. 579. 
.^SCHYNOMENE ASPEEA, Linn. 
M. indica. WaU. I Hedjsarum lagenuium, 
M. lageoaria. Lour. lUixb. iii 365. 

J&. aquatics. lUaA. | 



Phul-Bols. Behq. 



I Attnnette. Tam. 
I Jitnga bendu. Tel. 

Jiiugu. Tel. 

Nirn jilngu. TEL. 



Sliola. Hind. 

Aitukedwa. Haleal. 
Diya-eiunbala. SiHOH. 

This plant grows in moist or marshy places 
ia India. Its pith is much used for making 
hats, bottle covers, artificial fiowei's and modeli 
of temples, and fireworks. 

AGATHIS AUSTEALIS? 
Dammara Austialis. 

The Kawrie or New Zealand Pine, one of 
the Conifene, in its native forests, attains a 
considerable height, with a straight clean 
stem, which, from its lightness and toughness, 
has been found well calculated for the masts 
of ships. It was introduced into the Bombay 
Horticultural Society's Gardens. — Dr. Rid- 
delt, Eng. Cyc. 

AGATHIS LOEANTHIFOLIA P5o/.si. 
Pinus dammara. lAnnam. 

A lai-ge tree, found on the very summits of 
the mountains of Amboyna, Ternate, and 
many of the Molucca Islands. When yonug, 
it has something the aspect of a young cedar, 
the wood of which it is said to resemble. 
Griffith mentions it as a member of the Tenas- 
serim Flora, and Dr. Mason has seen the 
young plants of the tree, to which Griffith 
referred and which the Burmese call Theet- 
menorTree Governor. The leaf is precisely 
that of the dammav pine, but the Tenassertm 
tree is not known to yield any dammar. The 



AQLAIA SPECTABIL13. 



AILANTUa MALABARICU3. 



tiin\>Gr of the Archipelago tree in ropreacnteil I AHGUIL. Tarn, f A light, yellow colour- 
to be light and of inferior quality, wholly uiiflt , ed wood of Travancore ; specific gravity 0'74. 
for any situation exposed to wet, but aaewer- ^^ "'" '"' > - - ~ - 

ing tolerably well for iD-door purposes. The 
wood of the TenuBserim tree is white, rather 
light, bears a considei'able resemblance to some 
kinds of pine, and is used by native carpenters 
for various purposes; the Burmese have a 
superstition that the beams of the balances 
of their scales, ought to be formed of this 
wood. — Ih». Mason, and Biddell, Eng. Cyc. 

AGATI GRANDIFLORUM, De»v. 
Agati coccinea. Dav. I CoraiullagTsiidi5ara,IFffffIe 
^BchynoineriB grandi- 1 Coronilla cocci nea. „ 
flora, Bodi. L. \ Seabttnia cocciner 



used for furniture. — Col. 
Frith. 

AHLI-NE NGAI. Burm. A ti-ee of 
Moulmein. Used for ordinary house-building 
purposes. Leaf is eaten boiled as gi-eens. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

AH- NAN. Surm. A tree of Tavoy aud 
Moulmein, probably the Fi^nea fragrans, 
Roxb. Will. Orif., (the Oyrtophyllum fra- 
grans of Falconer). That of Moulmeio, is 
described as a strong wood, good for building 
purposes. That of Tavoy, as a strong, hard, 
and very durable timber used in ship-building. 

■Cal. Cat. Ex. o/lS62, Captain Dance. 



Buko, Bkno. I Buka. Sams. 

Aagaata. „ Agiai. TEL. 

AgatL Haleal. Tax. | Aviai. TSL. 

This tree is easily recognised by its flowers. 
It is seen in every town and village of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and in the txitel gar- 
dens of Peninsular India, where it is much 
cultivated for shade, and as a ti'ellis for the 
support and shelter of the Piper betel. It 
grows also in Bengal and Assam. Its wood, 

called in the Circars, Auguste wood, is soft, i rpj^;^ j,.^^ ^^^^ .^ localities, in Coro- 

and of no use in carpentry or cabinet work, I ^^„^gl^ Surat, Baroaoh, and Baroda. It 
only fit for fuel, but the tree grows with great resembles tbe ash in its general appearance, 
rapidity, and could be usefully planted W I b^ attains a krger size ; flowering in January 
shelter young trees of slower growth. There „„^ February. It is common about old build- 
are varieties of the Agati, some with vane- ■ ^„^ -^ ^^^. ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ Dekhnn and 
gated and some with red flowers, and the 'f 0^^^,.^^, about Baroach and Baroda. It is 
leaves and flowei-s of a white variety, known | ^^^^^^ f^^^^ as a tree in tbe Bombay forests. 



AHSEEE-HA. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Wood hard, used for making musical 
instruments — Coi. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

AILANTUS EXCELSUS, Roxb. ii, 450. 

Mamk. Mass. IFemmu'am. Tax. 

Peril marL Maleal. I Fedda mann. Tei. 
Araln. Sasb. \ Pej yipa. Tel. 



1 Tamul as the Agati-hire-pu, are used i 



soups, ( 

Coast, tbe legumes which are 12 to 18 inches 
long are not frequently eaten, but they are 
a favorite vegetable with the natives of 
Burmah. Medicinally, tbe bark is a power- 
ful bitter tonic : and tho leaves are used, 
in infusion in catarrh, as an aperient. — 
Jio:tb. iii, 330, Mr. Jaffrey, Brs. Riddell, 
Mason, Useful Plants, Mr. Elliot, Br. 
O'Shaughnessy, Voigt, 216. 

AGLAIA MIDNAPORENSIS, Carey. 
A. grata. Wall. 

This tree gi-ows in the forests of Midna- 
pore. Wood not known. — Voigt, 1 36. 

AGLAIA ODORATA, Lout. 
CatDunium Sinenxe, Rumph. 

This tree grows in Cochin-Chinaand China. 
Wood not known.— roi>/, 136. 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. Alargetree, 
met with along the banks of rivers in the 
Fegn and Tounghoo districts. It affords a 
light serviceable timber, somewhat stronger 
than the American Pine, and capaUe of being 
wrought with little labour. Wood, red-colour- 
ed, strong and adapted for house-building. — 
UeClelland. 



Ilti 



the Northern Circais, and it 



,d as greens. On the Madras the Godavei^ forests and is met with iL C< 



batore. Tbe wood is light and not durable. 
Dr. Wight says it was described to him as 
hard, close-grained aud heavy, aud fit for 
gun-stocks, and he had been told that it is 
much used in Bombay, in cabinet-making, 
but greatly doubted tbe correctness of the 
information, in which Dr. Gibson concurs. 
Dr. Cleghorn in tbe Madras Exhibition Jury 
Reports, describes the wood as light and white, 
and Voigt and Clegbom and Graham say it 
is used for making sword handles, &c. It 
is also employed to make sheaths for spears, 
also, catamarans, but is not durable. On the 
Godavery, tbe natives never use it. — Brs. 
Wight, Cleghorn, Riddell, Useful Plants, 
Mr. Elliot, Mr. Jaffrey, M. E. Juries' Re- 
ports, Captain Beddome, Voigt. 

AILANTUS GLANDULOSUS. Beif. 

A tree of China and the Moluccas. Wood 
not known.— rofjr', 186, 

AILANTUS MALABARICUS, B. C. 

Mudde doDp. Cah. I Walbslin-gat. 9lH0H. 

Hatti Pal of the Kadera. Peru maram. Tah. 
Feni mam. Haleal. | Peru chettu. Tbl. 

A large tree, it occurs in Ceylou, is 



ALAi^GIUM LAMARKII. 



ALBIZZIA AMARA 



commou iu Travancore, also occurs in the 
Animallay forests and Malabar. It has 
rather an ornamental appearance from its dark, 
shining pinnate leaves. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is common near the ghats above. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Wight, the bark is rough, very 
thick, and studded with bright garnet-looking 
grains, apparently of a resinous nature, which 
do not, however, dissolve either in spirit or 
water. The bark has a pleasant and slightly 
bitter taste, is considered a tonic and febrifuge, 
and is given in cases of dyspepsia. It yields 
a fragrant resinous juice, known as matti paly 
which was first noticed by Buchanan. This 
reduced to powder, mixed with milk, and 
strained, is given, in small doses, in dysentery, 
and reputed to be an excellent remedy, owing 
chiefly to the balsamic properties of tie resin. 
Wood soft, said to be worthless. The fruit, 
triturated with mango and mixed with rice, 
is reckoned useful in cases of ophthalmia. — 
Useful Plants, Dr, Gibson, Mr. Fergusson, 

AKYAB. The woods sent from here to 
the Exhibition of 1862, were as under ; 



Artocarpus. 

Baibga. 

Bamaw. 

Bhoot-tha. 

Bignonia stipulata. 

Champac. 

Chahoong. 

Chenebroon. 

Orandoop. 

Crawndow or kyoung-thya 

Dipterocarpus, sp. 

Eleocarpus. 

Erythina Indica. 

„ «p. 

Garcinia sp. parawah. 
Inhayon. 
Iron wood or Pyeng. 

>» i» Pya. 

Kalat nothee. 
Ka-moung. /' 
Ka-ugan. 
Khoongho. 
Khouk ciah. 
Kran dao. 



Kupoop. 

Ky-oung-thya. 

MootBomab. 

Pr-bban. 

Pa-ran-yan. 

Proonbajah. 

Rajaw. 

Rambabba. 

Taboot. 

Taiaboukbba. 

Talaz. 

Thabra king. 

Tha-bya. 

Thadoop. 

Theuganet (Tilsa.) 

Thoongbnn. 

Thoungthalaz. 

Toniiggaugaw. 

Thing. 

Thy. 

Thykado. 

Thynan. 

Thyzauhoong. 



ALANGIUM LAMARKn, Thwaiies, 

8yn. 

Alangium decapetalum, Lam. 
Alangium tomentosun, Lam. D. C. 
Alangium hexapetalum, Roxb. 



Bagh-ankra. Beno. 
Akar-kanta „ 
Anisaruli mara. Can. 
Sage-leaved alangium. Eno 
Akola. Hind. 
Akarkanta. HiND. 
Ankulo. Mahb. 
Ankul. V 
Angolam. Maleal. 
Kara Angolam; Maleal. 



Unkotha nieochaka.SANS. 

TJnkola nieochaka. 

Ankolamii. 

Ankola. 

Nieo-chaka. 

Ee petta ? Singh. 

Alinji maram. Tam, 

Ankolamii. Tel. 

Uduga. Tel. 

XJdugu. Tel. 
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This is a small tree found in Ceylon, 
Coimbatore, Cochin and throughout the 
Peninsula of India. It attains an extreme 
height of 30 feet, with a circumference of 2^ 
feet, the height from the ground to the inter- 



section of the first branch being 12 feet. It is 
common on the Bombay side, both in the open 
country and in some of the jungles towards 
the coast, but, there, it is less a jungle tree 
than one found in hedges and village lanes. 
It grows in the Khassia hills, in Assam, up to 
the base of the Himalaya, and is found in tlie 
Malay Peninsula and in Cochin-China. The 
wood beautiful, and tough but small. It is 
said by Dr. Roxburgh to be beautiful, and in 
Dr. Wight's experiments, he found it sustain 
a weight of 310 lbs., but neither Dr> Wight 
nor Dr. Gibson had ever seen a ten-inch plank, 
and Mr. Rohde says it wants size ; Captain 
Beddome, however, describes it as an orna- 
mental, beautiful wood, attaining a fair size in 
the forests of the Godavery and Circars. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur, the leading bull in a 
herd of buffaloes, has a wooden bell called 
"Lodoko," attached to its neck. This is 
heard at a great distance in the jungle, and 
is always made of this wood, which is said to 
be peculiarly sonorous. Excepting this, the 
wood appears to be used only for firewood, 
Roxburgh says of A. hexapetalum. Wood 
beautiful. The root has a reputation in snake 
bites, — Drs. Wight and Oibson, Mr. Elliot, 
Voigt, M, E. J. Rep. Mr. Rohde, Captain 
Beddome, Mr. JFergusson, Captain Mac- 
donald in M, E. Proceedings, Useful Plants. 

ALBIZZIA : Species. 

Kokoh. Burm. 

This tree grows in the Northern districts of 
Pegu, on and near the hills of British 
Burmah. The wood is valued by the natives 
as much as Padouk (Pterocarpus Wallichii) 
or even more so. It is used for cartwheels, 
oil presses and canoes. In the Prome district, 
under the Burmese rule, a special tax was 
levied on the felling of "Kokoh" and 
" Padouk." Large trees are becoming very 
scarce in the In'awaddy valley, but are not 
uncommon in the Tounghoo district. A 
cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average lengjth of the 
trunk to the first branch is 60 feet and 
average girth, measured at 6 feci from the 
ground, is 12 feet. — Dr. Brandis, Cal.Ex, 
Cat for 1862. 

ALBIZZIA AMARA. Boivin, Benth. 
W. ^ A. mild. 

Mimosa amara., Roxb. ii 548. 
Mimosa pulchella, Roxb. ii. 548. 
Acacia Wightii. Grah. W. tb A. 
Acacia amara. WUld. 



Bel Kambi. Can. 
Lallye. Mahr. 
Narlingi. Tam. 
Shekram. 



»» 



Wunja maram. Tam. 
Nalla regu. Tel. 
Nella-renga??,, 



This tree grows in Coimbatore and through- 
out the Madras Presidency, and is common in 
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ALBIZZIA ELATA. 



ALBIZZIA LEBBEK. 



the more inland jungles of the Bombay 
presidency, but less so on their coasts i Dr. 
Gibson says it grows about the ghats of 
Canara and Sunda, not inland and not north 
of the Gun ga wall] river.' It is a tolerably 
large tree in Coimbatore, but of rather low 
stature. Its flower is very beautiful. The 
wood is of a handsome dark colour and hard, 
and the heart-wood is beautifully mottled 
and veined. In the Bombay presidency, the 
the wood is always very crooked, otherwise, 
when ripe, it is strong and tough, and might 
be applicable to domestic purposes. From its 
black color, the natives of Canara and Sunda 
deem it (wrongly) a species of ebony. — Roxh. 
ii, 548, Drs. Wight ^ Gibson, JBeddome, Fer- 
gusson* 

ALBIZZIA ELATA. 

Acacia elata. OraJiam. I Mimosa elatu. Jtoxh.; 
Wall, Wad. 



Seet. BuRM. 
Thaeet-tha. Burm. 
Chiknl mara. Can. 
DhoonSiris. Panjabi. 



Baro. Panjabi. 
Safed Siris. ,, 
Kareo of N. W. Prov. 
Telia sopara. Tbl. 

This very handsome large tree grows in 
Ceylon and is pretty common in Canara and 
Sunda, both above and below the ghats. It 
occui's in the Godavery forests, in Dehrah 
Doon, is cultivated in the Panjab, N. W, 
Provinces, and grows in Kumaon, Assam, on 
the banks of the Irrawaddy and Ataran and in 
Tavoy. Plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo 
and Prome districts, and very abundant all 
along the sea-shore from Amherst to Mergui. 
Its maximum girth 4 cubits, and maximum 
length is 18 feet. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Its timber is sti'aight, lengthy and of 
large girth. The wood is red, and is hard 
and sti'ong and very durable. It is much 
valued for bridges, house buildings and house 
posts. It is adapted for cabinet making, and 
of sufficient girth to be advantageously 
employed in Government buildings, and for 
packing cases. Dr. Braudis, writing of it, 
says that it is abundant throughout the plains 
of British Lurmah, particularly near the 
banks of rivers, and its wood may, at a future 
time, become an important article of trade. 
The heart-wood is strong and durable, and less 
heavy than that of most trees of the same 
family. The only drawback is, that the pro- 
portion of sapwood is large. Breaking weight, 
he says, 250 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 42 to 
55 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 40 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 10 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Morb, ii, 546, Voigt^ 
Captain Beddome, Drs, Gibson and McClel- 
land, Captain Bancd, Madras Artillery, 
Dr. Brandts, Cal. Ex. Cat. of 1862, Mr. R 
Thompson, Dr. J, L. Stewart, Mr, Fergusson. 



ALBIZZIA LEBBEK, Benth. 



Acacia speciosa, Willd. ; 

W.ibA. 
Acacia serissa, Buck. 
Mimosa flexuosa, Rottl. 



Mimosa sirissa. Jioxb. 
Mimosa speciosa, Jacq. 
A Mollis var, Julibras- 
sin, Benth. 



Sirisha. Bbng. 
Sect. Burm.? 
Sirris. Hind. Panj 
Sirissa tree. Eng. 
Lasrin. Panj. 
Lasrian. .,, 
Shurungra „ 
Mathirshi 
Sirin. 



M 



Kali sirin. Panj. 
Siri. ,, 

Sirisha. Sans. 
Suriya mara. Singh. 
K4t(i-yagai. Tam. 
Vel-yaghaimaram. Tam. 
Dirasana chettu. Tel. 
Sinduva chettn „ 
Sirissee. Uria. 

This large tree, as will be observed by the 
number of its botanical synonyms, is diffi- 
cult of identification : but. Dr. Stewart sup- 
poses that under these names are even yet 
included, several of the wild species of acacia, 
which grow well in the Himalaya, from the 
Indus eastward, at 2,200 to 5,000 feet of 
elevation. This, the Mimosa sirissa of Rox- 
burgh, is, in the Madras Exhibition Juries' 
Reports, stated to be the Acacia serissa which 
is extensively planted along the banks of the 
Ganges canal. Dr, Gibson seems to refer 
A. speciosa to A. odoratissima, and to think 
that the Bombay Sirris and Ran Sirris are 
not different. The tree grows through- 
out the Madras Presidency. In Ganjam and 
Gumsur, it is very plentiful, and attains an 
extreme height of 30 feet and circumference 
of 4^ feet, the height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch being 22 feet. 
It is there used for sugar crushers, pestles, 
mortars, and ploughshares. It is common in 
the forests of the Bombay Presidency, grows 
in Travancore, on the Coromandel Coast, and 
is a common tree in Coimbatore where it 
is frequently grown by the road sides for 
the shade that its large head affords. It 
is a large tree, and plentiful in Pegu, par- 
ticularly in the Tounghoo district, and it is 
found on the Irrawaddy and may exist in 
the Tenasserim Provinces. Like the Seet 
of the Burmese, A. elata, described by Drs. 
Mason and McClelland, Albizzia Lebbek is 
a tree of large size and rapid growth, but 
Albizzia elata is said to have a red wood or 
of a dark colour, and that of Albizzia Lebbek 
as white or light-coloured. The timber is 
easily procured in Madras, and is white or 
light-coloured, very durable and very hard and 
strong, for Dr. Wight found a 1-|^ inch bar to 
sustain 560 lbs., and it is much u.«ed for beams 
in building. Major Beddome says it should 
be felled in the cold season. The term Juli- 
brassin is a corruption of Gul abrcsham, 
meaning silky flowered. — Roxb. ii, 544, Drs. 
J. L. Stewart, p, 55, Mason, McClelland, 
Gleghorn in M. E. »/. R., Wight in M. E. P., 
and Dr, Gibson in Bomb. Geo. Soc. Journal, 
Capt. Macdonald, Mr. Fergussov, Major 
Beddome^ 
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ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA. 



ALEURITES TRILOBA. 



ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA, Benth, 

Acacia odoratissima, Willd ; W & A. 
Acacia lomatocarpa, D. C. 
Mimosa odoratissima, lAnn. Rooib. 
Mimosa marginata, Ixim. 

Tandai C. of Panj. 
Karmbru B. 



Fragrant Acacia. Eng. 

Chechua. Gond. 

Sank8eur. „ 

Sirsa.' HiND. 

Sirris. Mahb. 

Ran Sirris. Mahr. 

Karintha karra. Maleal? 

Siri of Panj. 

Soi „ 

Lasre „ 

Polach „ 

Drek 



)» 



« 
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Karmni B. 

Karha 

Buna of Kaghan. 

Surree mara. SiNOH. 

Kara vagai. Tam. 

Ssla-wimja. 

SselaB maram? 

Shinduga. Tel. 

Telsu. 
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This tree grows in Ceylon, all over the 
peninsula of India, and in any soil, on the coast 
or in the interior, and it is found in Bengal, the 
Panjab, Assam, the eastera provinces of Bur- 
mah, Pegu and Tenasserim. It grows in the 
Panjab valleys at 2,500 feet to 5,000 feet up 
to the Chenab river. Its timber in the Panjab 
is said to be soft and only fit for fuel. In the 
Madras Presidency, about Coimbatore, it is of 
rapid growth and in considerable abundance, 
attaining the height of 30 to 40 feet. It often 
attains a good size in the Bombay Presidency, 
but, in Nagpore, it is only in gardens that its 
dimensions are great, the timber it yields in 
other localities being, as a general rule, of 
small scantling. It is, even there, however, 
obtainable in beams from 15 to 18 feet long 
and three feet in girth, at 5 annas per cubic 
foot. In Coimbatore, beams one foot square 
are procurable. The heart wood is dark- 
coloured, turning almost black with age. The 
wood is strong and heavy, is a smooth timber 
to work, and takes a good polish, the grain 
being oniamental, though rather open. It 
has an outer ring of white wood, of from 2" to 
3" in Nagpore, but which. Dr. Gibson says, 
is, in the western Dekhan, always 3-4ths of 
the whole. This part alone is assailable by 
white ants: but, by being creosoted, could 
probably be made a useful railway timber. 
All accounts describe its heart- wood as strong, 
hard and heavy ; in Nagpore of sufficient size 
to form rafters, and excellently suited for 
naves and felloes of wheels, but there is an 
uncertainty as to its powers to bear moisture. 
A beam an inch and a half square sustained a 
wei^t of 570 lbs. It is used for naves and 
felloes of wheels and in house buildingr. The 
oil manufacturers of Nagpore use it for their 
miUs, and it is there generally employed to 
make carts. The wood is said to deserve being 
better known for the general purposes of car- 
pentry. — Roxb, ii. 546, Voigt, Captain Bed- 
dome. Captain 8ankey^ Drs. Mason, Wight, 
Cleghom, Gibson, McClelland, 4* J. L. Stew- 
art,, Major Brury, Cyclopedia of India, and 
1st and 2nd Supplements, Mr. Powell, Major 
Ftarson, Mr. W. Fergnsson, 



ALBIZZIA PROCEEA, Betith. 

Acacia procera, Willd-; W. d; A. 
Mimosa procera, Rorb. ii. 648. 

Telia sopra. Tel. | Pedda patseru. Tel. 

This tree is cultivated in Ceylon but is not 
indigenous there. It grows in the peninsula, 
in the Madura district, on the Neilgherries, 
on the Godavery and in the N. Circars. Its 
wood, especially the dark heart wood, is very 
good. — Roxb. Mr, W, Fergusson, Major 
Beddome. 

ALBIZZIA STIPULATA, Boiv. 

Acacia stipulata, D. C. 
Mimosa stipulata, Roxb. 
Mimosa stipulacea, Roxb. 
Acacia Kangraensis, Jameson. 



Kasir of Panjab. 
Ola „ 
Durgari „ 

Hulan-mara. SiNGH. 
Chinduga. Tel. 



Amluki. Beng. 
Boo-Mai-za. BuRM. 
Sirin of the Panjab. 
Lasrin on the KishnGanga. 
Oi or ohi of Kangra. 
Surangra of Panjab. 

This unarmed Acacia, with flowers of a 
pink colour, is one of the largest trees of the 
genus. It is met with occasionally to the west 
of the Jumna and abounds in the Kangra 
valley. It grows in Kumaon and in the 
N. W. Himalaya to altitudes of 3,000 to 
6,000 feet and reaches 7 to 9 feet in girth. 
It is found in Dera Dhoon, in the mountains 
north of Bengal, in Travancore, Courtallum, 
in most parts of the peninsula of India It 
is common on elevated ground throughout the 
forests of British Burmah, in the forests from 
Rangoon to Tounghoo, and on the banks of 
the Ataran river. Dr. Gibson does not men- 
tion its existence in the Bombay forests, nor 
is it known to be found in Tenasserim, It 
yields a large heavy timber, heart-wood of a 
reddish colour, close grained and strong, and 
adapted to cabinet-making, furniture and other 
purposes. The wood is much prized for cart- 
wheels, and is also used for the bells of cattle. 
The heart-wood is often beautifully streaked, 
but rather small, the sap-wood being very 
large. Mr. R. Thompson says that in Ku- 
maon logs are obtained 20 to 30 feet long 
and 4 to 6 feet in girth, but that the wood is 
not easily worked. A cubic foot weighs QQ 
lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 9 feet . It sells at 1 2 
annas per cubic foot. — Br. Brandis, Cal, Ex, 
Cat, of lS62.—Roxb, ii. 549, Voigt, Brs. 
McClelland, and J, L, Stewart, Majors 
Brury and Beddome, Mr, B, Thompson, 
Mr. W, Fergusson, Mr, Powell, 

ALEURITES TRILOBA, Forst Roxb, 
iii. 629. 

Camirium cordifolium, G(srU 
Juglans camirium, Lour. • 
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ALHAGI MAURORUM. 



ALSEODAPHNE SEMICARPIFOLIA. 



' Akrot. Beno. Hind.Malat. 

Maleal. Peks. ? ? 
Belgaum Walnut. Esq, 
Country Wiilnut. Eno. 



Molucca tree. Eno. 
Hijli Badam. Hind. 
Kamiri. J a v. 
Tiaily. Tahiti. 



This tree is a native of the Society Islands, 
from which it was introduced into India ; a 
variety of it, the A. Moluccensis, is known to 
the Javanese under the name of Kamiri. A. 
triloba is now indigenous in several parts of 
India, the Moluccas, the Malay Islands, Cey- 
lon, plentiful near Hyderabad of the Dekhan, 
in the Southern Mahratta country, about 
Belgaum, in Bengal {ind in Assam. Almost all 
parts of it are covered with a farinaceous 
substance, and a gummy matter exudes from 
the seeds (as also, it is said, from the tree 
itself), which is chewed by the natives of 
Tahiti. The tree grows to a large size, but 
the quality of its wood is unknown. In 
Tahiti, tissues are made from the bark, but 
its most valuable product is its fruit, which is 
roundish, two-celled, each containing a nut 
resembling in flavour the filbert or English 
walnut. They are considered aphrodisiac in 
the Moluccas, but are apt to purge and pro- 
duce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a year. 
About 50 per cent, (or according to Sim- 
monds, 31^ gallons of the nut yield 10 gal- 
lons) of a useful, fine clear lamp oil, is 
expressed with very little difficulty and simple 
machinery, from the kernels of the nut, and 
the oil-cake is a good food for cattle and use- 
ful as manure. About 1 0,000 gallons of oil are 
yearly produced in the Sandwich Islands, and, 
in Ceylon, where it is manufactured, it is 
known as Kekuna oil. It is so bland as to be 
used for the table in Java, as well as for burn- 
ing. In the Sandwich Islands the nuts are 
employed for candles. A number of them, 
strung upon a stick, will burn for hours, 
giving a clear and steady light. The tree 
grows readily from seed, and might be easily 
cultivated. — Hoxb, iii, 629, Mr. Jaffreyy Dr, 
Middell, Useful Flants, Madras Exhibition 
Jury Reports^ Hogg's VegetabU Kingdom, 
Simmonds* Commercial JProductSf Voigt 

ALHAGI MAURORUM, Toutne ; W.^A. 

A. mannif era, Desv. 
Nepaulensium, D. C. 
Ononis spinosa^ Haadq, 



season, when almost all the smaller plants die, 
and afibrds a grateful food for the camel, in 
desert places. The Hebrew manna exudes 
from its leaves and branches when in its 
flowering season. '-i?oxft. iii. 344, Voigt^ Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, 

ALNUS, Sp. The Alder. 

Clethropsis nitida, Spach. 



Manna Hebracia, D. Don. 
Hedysarum alhagi Linn. 
Waid. JRoxb. 



Juvasa or Juwassa. Beno. 
Camel Thorn. Eng. 
Shutur-khar. Hind. Peb- 
8IAN ? ? 

Juwansa. Hind. 
Zoz. Trans-InduB, 
Zozan ,, ,, 



Jojh. Pers. 

Tamiay of Sutlej and Ravi. 

Jawa, jawasa, jawan, 

Plains of Pan jab. 
Girikarnika. Sans. Tel. 
Yasa. Sans. 
Tella-giniya chettu* Tel. 

This shrub grows in the deserts of Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Beluchistan, Sind, in the 
ai'id parts of the Panjab, in Kandahar, Herat, 
Persia, in Guzerat, the Southern Mahratta 
countiy, at Monghir, Benares, and Delhi. It 
sends forth leaves and flowers in the hot 



Srol ; Shrol, Jhelum and 

Kashmir. 
Sawali Kashmir 
Silein. 

Hikunra Jhelum. 
Kunsh Sutlej. 
Niu 



»> 



Rajain Baree Doab. 
Champ Ohenab. 
Tsapu 



Piak 
Koe Ravi 
Gira 
Ghuzbe 



and Spiti. 



Dr. Stewart is inclined to think that the 
alders which he had seen in the Panjab 
Himalaya, in the Peshawar valley, and the 
Bari Doab, were of one species or nearly 
allied. The tree is handsome, is 90 to 100 
feet high and 10 or 12 in girth. The wood is 
white, is said to be weak, but is used for bed- 
steads and for the hooked stick of rope bridges. 
It is also made into charcoal. — J)r. J. L. 
Stewart, p. 197. 

ALNUS NEPALENSIS, 

Himalayan aldar. 



Kunch or koish. Panj. 
Ghujbai, Pashtu ; also 

gira, both species of 

Alnus. 



Nyu, Kanawar. 
Shrol, Hazira. 
Piiflc, PangL 



The timber of this tree is firm, hard and 
diflficult to cut, of a pale, brownish-red colour. 
It is used for gunpowder charcoal, but not 
for iron furnaces. The bark is useful in tan- 
ning. Other species named are Alnus obtusi- 
folia and A. nitida (Sutlej), called " Shrol" in 
Kaghan. Also in Chota Laliaul and on the 
Chenab, there are species of Alnus, called 
"Piak" and "Asapu," but Dr. Stewart' re- 
gards all as one species. — Mr. Fowell, Hand 
Hook. 

ALPHONSEA LUTEA, H. F. ^ T. 

XJvaria lutea, Roxh.^ Coit., W. d: A. 



Muvi. Tkl. 
MuwL 



}» 



Chirr dudduga. Tel. 
Musi. 



>» 



This tree grows in the ravines of the N. 
Arcot hills, in the Circar mountains and 
in Orissa. — Roxb, ii, 666, Beddome. — See 
Uvaria. 

ALPHONSEA ZEYLANICA, H. / et. 

Th.y grows in Travancore and at Courtallum. 
— Beddome. 

ALSEODAPHNE SEMICARPIFOLIA, 

N. ah. E. 



Javeme (Yaveme). Tam., 
at Trincomalie. 



Wcewarana-gaha. Singh. 
Kaane or grain wood.TAM., 
at Batticaloa. 

This grows in the Animallay, the Western 
Ghats and Courtallum, and is a common and 
gigantic forest tree near Batticaloa and Trin- 
comalie. Its wood is of a light yellow color, and 
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ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 



AMANOA TATULA. 



said not to be liable to warp. Some specimens 
of it that Mr. Fergusson worked upon had the 
grain much confused, but in general it has a free 
straight grain and is easily worked. Logs of 
krge dimensions of it can be procured at 
Trincomalie, it has been exported for some 
years past under its native name of Vaverne. 
Mr. C. A. Krickenbeek, who was stationed 
for some years at Batticaloa, informed Mr. 
Fergusson that the wood of the Raane resists 
the attac^k of the teredo aud wood-boring 
insects, and that it is consequently much 
used in that district in the construction of 
boats, &c. Mendis Modliar's original dried 
specimens of this plant, No. 93, " Wea 
Warene"^ from the Central Province, and 
called " CratcBva Roxburghiiy^ aud though 
not in flower, Mr. Fergusson has no doubt 
of its being identical with the tree now 
described. Wood used for house-building 
and pestles. Mendis. — Excellent wood and 
much used at Trincomalie as a substitute for 
deal. — (Wrighty) Mr. W. Fergusson, 

ALSOPHILA EXCELSA, the Tree 
Fern of Norfolk Island, measures forty feet 
in height, and has a magnificent crest of 
fronds. The black portion of the trunk is 
used by cabinet makers for stringing. — 
KeppelVs Ind, Arch,^ Vol, II, p, 184. 

ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS, R. Br, 

A. oleandrifolia, Lodd. \ Echites scholaris Linru 



Lutiana. Assam. 
Ohatinn. Beno. 
Lct-htuk BuBM. ? 
Kori-kowan. Mahb. 
Satwin. ,, 

Pala. Maleal. 
Mukampala. „ 
Ayugma parma. Saks. 
Ayugma chadda. 



i» 



Rukattana. Singh. 

Ir-elli-palai. Tam. 

Eda-kula-ariti. Tel. 
»» »» pala. ,, 
„ „ ponna. „ 

Pala garuaa. . , 

Pala chettii. 

£da-kuta nati. 






This handsome-looking tree grows in the 
Moluccas, Bengal, to a very large size up to 
3,000 feet in Ceylon, and in the South Konkan. 
In Canara and Sunda it is not very common ; 
but it is found near the Ghats above and below 
of great size. Its existence in Nagotna was 
not known, and it does not grow inland from 
Bombay, but grows freely enough in their 
Botanical Gardens. It is found in the Ani- 
mallay and Western forests, it grows in the 
Titivancore forests, in the moist valleys of 
Kumaon, in Burmah ? and in Assam. It 
seems to be known to the Malay race, the 
excellent boards of thin planks it affords being 
used by Malay and Indian children to write 
their lessons on, hence its name. The whole 
plant abounds in a milky juice. Its wood is 
light, white and close-grained but rather coarse, 
and in Assam m much prized for beams and 
light work, such as boxes, trunks, scabbards, 
&c. It is valuable for the turning lathe and, 
in Ceylon, is used for coffins and packing cases. 



It is as bitter as gentian, and, it is said, is 
possessed of similar virtues. The bark is a 
powerful tonic. — Voigt, 526, Dr. Mason^ 
Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom y 516 Useful 
Plants, Dr. Qibson, Mr. R, Thompson, Mr. 
W, Fergusson. 

ALSTONIA VENENATA, R. Br. 

Echites venenata, Roxh, 

It is figured by Dr. Wight in his Icones 
(436), is found on the Pulney Hills but its 
properties are not known. Voigt. says it 
and A. neriifolia are shrubs, and A. macro- 
phylla and A. spectabilis are trees of 
Penang. 

ALTINGIA EXCELSA. 

Araucaria excelsa, H. K. 

The Norfolk Island Pine is seen 100 feet 
above the other forest trees, and resembles the 
Norway spruce, but its tiers are more distant. 
Its timber is not of good quality, as it soon 
rots when exposed to the weather, and the 
teredo, or auger worm, makes fearful ravages 
in the fences made of its timber, which seldom 
stand three years. It is generally used for 
building purposes, flooring, partitions, &c., 
and when kept dry and not exposed to the 
weather is more durable. — KeppelVs Voyage 
oj the Meander, p. 282. 

AMANOA COLLINA, Baillon. 

Cluytia colli na, Roxb. 



Woadugu maram. Tam. 
Wodesha. Tel. 
Kadishen. 



»» 



Vodisa. Tel. 

Kurseea. 

Kuisee. 



»» 



»» 



A small tree, frequent in the Circars, in the 
Palghat, Salem and Walliar jungles of Coimba- 
tore, not found by Dr. Gibson, on the Bombay 
side. Flowers in hot season, seeds ripen in 
December and January. Bark or outer crust 
of capsule said to be exceedingly poisonous. 
Wood red-coloured, exceedingly hard and 
durable but of small size. Notwithstanding 
its hardness, being very even-grained, it is 
easily worked and is, from its fine close grain, a 
pretty wood. — JEtoxb, iii. 732, Voigt. Mr. 
Rohde's MSS., JJrs, Wight, and O'Shauyh- 
fiessg, p. 552, Major Beddome. 

AMANOA PATULA, Thm. 

Cluytia patula, Roxb., FL, Ind. ilL 733. 
Pala? Tam, | Jegura. Tel. 

A tree of Southern India, growing in the 
Circars, in the ravines of North Arcot, the 
Animallay and Western forests, furnishing 
a very fine close-grained heavy pinkish or 
chocolate coloured wood, hard and durable. It 
grows to a large size, and logs measuring 4 to 
5 feet in girth, are purchased in the market. 
The wood is hard, very brittle, of specific gra- 
vity 75*8, and, when broken, the fracture 
seldom ghows any fibre. It is used for ruler?, 
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AMHERST PROVINCE. 



AMHERST PROVINCE. 



knobs, handles for tools, such as chisels, &c., 
and in turning. Mr. Rohde says, it is a much 
larger tree than C. collina, and is a native of 
moist valleys amongst the Circar mountains. It 
flowers during the hot season. Roxburgh says, 
the wood of this tree is of the colour of dried 
rose leaves, also hard and durable. Mr. Fer- 
gusson says, it grows in the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, but only as a shrub or small tree. — 
Roxh. iii. 733, Voigt, Mr, Fergusson^ Mr, 
Rohde's MS8., Voigt 

AMANOA SPINOSA ? ? ? 

Cluytia spinosa ? ? ? 
Korada. Ubia. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Has a light wood, used for 
rafters, spinning wheels and door frames, it 
is also burnt for firewood, the tree being xery 
common. The leaf is used medicinally for 
itch. The bark of this tree is poisonous, and 
a preparation of it is often used for the purpose 
of desti'oying life, particularly by Ooriya 
widows among whom suicide is a frequent 
occurrence. — Captain Macdonald. 

AMBALETA. A small tree or shrub, 
growing in the forests of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
attaining the extreme height of 1 2 feet with 
a circumference of 1^ feet. The height 
from the ground to the intereection of the first 
branch is 3 fQ%i. The character of its wood 
is not known. The juice of the leaves is 
mixed with preparations of mercury and taken 
internally for rheumatism and other diseases, 

AMBOYNA WOOD. 

Lingoa wood. | Kaya-boca wood. 
A fragi*ant wood of various colours, used 
in cabinet work in England. There are 
several varieties of this very beautiful wood 
used in England, all beautifully mottled and 
curled, of various tints from light-red to dark- 
yellow, and always in small lumps, being 
evidently excrescenes or bun's cut from the 
ti*ees. The varieties of Amboyna wood are 
principally used for inlaying and by the makers 
of ornamental snuffboxes. — It is brought from 
Ceram and Amboyna and at the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, it was sent from Singapore. 
The tree or trees from which this fancy wood 
is obtained, are not determined but Pterosper- 
mum Indicum has been by some indicated and 
by others rejected. See Lingoa wood, Kyabo- 
ca, Pterospermum Indicum. — Archer^ Faulk- 
neVf Land, Ex, J. Reports^ JFergusson, 

AMHERST PROVINCE furnished the 
following 90 woods to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which will be found described under 
their respective names : 

1 Anan. | 3 Ban-kha. 

2Bftii-boay. I 4 6ep-thAn. 



5 Bliai-bya. 

6 Bhyeng-tseng. 

7 Bijion. 

8 Daup-yat. 

9 Dien-neeung. 

10 Eng. 

11 Eng-gyeng. 

12 Gan-gan. 

13 Gyo. 

14 Ka-theet-nee. 

15 Kha-boung, 

16 Kiep-dep. 

17 Kiep-maup. 

18 Kiep-yo. 

19 Koiip-ha. 

20 Kza-nan. 

21 Kya-zoo. 

22 Kyway-thoay. 

23 Kywon. 

24 Kywon-bo. 

26 Kywon-gaung-noay. 

26 Lammay. 

27 La-phyan. 

28 Lep-dwat. 

29 Lieun. 

30 Liep-yo. 

31 Mala-ka. 

32 Ma-thloa. 

33 Maza-neng or Maga- 

neng. 

34 Meet-gnyoo, or Neet- 

gD>00. 

35 Meng-ba, or Ming-ba. 

36 Moma-kha, or Mornakha. 

37 Mou-tha-ma. 

38 Myaup-loaut. 

39 Myaun-ngo. 

40 Mya-ya, 

41 Na-kyeen. 

42 Naoo. 

43 Nga-8oay. 

44 Nyaung-lan. 

45 Oun-thuay. 

46 Pad-dan. 



47 Pa-ngan. 

48 Pa-ra-wa. 

49 Peng-lay-oun. 

50 Pinnai. 

51 Povin-gunyet. 

52 Pyeen-ma. 

53 Raung-thmoo. 

54 Seet-seen, 

55 Tan-labet. 

56 Taup-sha. 

57 Teng-khat. 

58 Thab-ban. 

59 Tha-bwot-gyee. 

60 Tha-byion. 

61 Tba-khwot. 

62 Thammai. 

63 Tban-kya. 

64 Thanna-Dan. 

65 Tha-nat. 

66 Than -that. 

67 Theet-phyion. 

68 Theng-gan. 

69 Theet-to. 

70 Theet-ya. 

71 Theim. 

72 Thep-yeng. 

73 Toung-bien. 

74 Toung-tha-khwa. 

75 Toung-tha-byiou. 

76 Toung-thau-gyee. 

77 Tseet. 

78 Tsekka-doun. 

79 Tshan-tshay. 

80 Tshaup-yo. 

81 Tshiet-khyeen. 

82 Tshwai-lwai. 

83 Tsoay-dan. 

84 Tswot-ba-lwot. 

85 Yammandy. 

86 Yeng-taip. 

87 Yetha-byay. 

88 Yoya-theet. 

89 Zee-byion. 

90 Yeng-bywom. 



Captain Dance gives, from Amherst and 
Tavoy Provinces, and Mergui Archipelago, 
the following list of 114 woods which, also, 
will be found described under their several 



names. 

1 Lagerstnemia pymmah. 

Peema Nee. 

2 Calophyllum longifo- 

lium. Therapee. 

3 Tee ka loung or Tha or 

Kadat-Ghee. 

4 Sibia glomerata, Thayt 
PewTha or WhiteThayat 

5 Artocarpiis echinatus. 

Mountain Jack or Tong 
By-ne. 

6 Xylocarpus granatum, 

Penlaypyoung or Pen- 
glay-oun. 

7 Heritiera litoralis, Kon- 

zozaloo or Kanazoe. 

8 Heritiera minor, Mana- 

zoe. 

9 Kannan Tha or Crab 

Tree. 

10 Kay a Nan in Tavoy, 

Kaiyah in Moulmein. 

11 Parrawah. 

12 Tha Byke or Tha-bay- 

Kya. 

13 Gongoo or Gangaw. 

14 Ancestrolobus camea ; 

Toungala in Martaban 
Proyince8,Zeengalay in 
Tavoy. 

15 Bong long Tha. 

16 Tha nat Khee. 

17 Tay.tha, 

5 



18 Mai tai Yo. 

19 Kya-Mouk. 

20 Pa-ka-than. 

21 DilleniaSpeciosa.T7iec- 

Bew-Tha. 

22 Kye-zai : Lanru8.8pecies 

23 Myouk sho or Monkey 
tree, (also called Moul- 
mein Lance wood, Dal- 
bergia. 

24 Careya arborea. Ban 

Bambhooai. 
26 Kye yo Thoo. 

26 Sow-yew. 

27 Shorea robusta. In- 

Jin or Enghyen. 

28 Melanorrhea usitatis- 

sima ; Theetsee. 

29 Fagrsea fragrane, An- 

nan-Tha or Annan* 

30 Hopeaodorata.Thingan 

31 Inga xylocarpa. Py- 

eng Khadoe. 

32 Hopea odorata. Thin- 

gan Pew. 

33 Acacia elata, Thaeet- 

Tha 

34 Pet-Thau. 

35 Mezzale. 

36 Meenaban : Apocynacese 

37 LauruB (Sass&fras). 

Carrawaytha, or Sas- 
safras wood. 



AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. 



ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. 



38Pouk-Tha or Than- 

Yen. 
39Maikay; Murraya, 

species. 

40 Pterocarpus dalber- 

giodes. 

41 Pinatha. 
42Ta-Kouk Tha in Ta- 

voy, Yay Mine Barm. 

43 Tim Book Tha. 

44 Them-Mai Tha. 

45 Vateria lanceolata ; 
Pantheya or Panthitya. 

46 Kyaitha or Itchwood. 

47 Chee Neb or Stinking 

Wood. 

48 Kyet Thay or Thee- 

ay Kyay. 
.49 Dagoo Tha. 

60 Kanyeen Tha or 

Wood Oil Tree, 

61 Ka Meen Tha. 

62 Young tha. 

63 Neen Tha. 
54 Pew Bock. 

65 The -La-Bay. 

66 Mong-dayat nee or 

Red Mong dayat. 

67 To Dooryan or Fo- 

rest Dooryan. 

68 Book Tha. 

69 Tay Yo Tha. 

60 Thay Yo Tha. 

61 Maneeoga. 
€2 Mah yuh gah. 

63 Thah Byay Nee. 

64 Thee Khya Tha. 

65 Dow Yat. 

66 May-byoung. 

67 Pee Ma Pew or White 

Peema. 

68 Na Pew Gee or Let 

Thouk Gee. 

69 Tha Yingee. 

70 Tha Nat Thayt Pew 

Tha. 

71 Kha Moung Tha. 

72 Ka theet Tha. 



73 In-JinPewop,Whit 
Injin. 

74 Thah yay Bew. 

75 Thay kya Ba. 

76 Thay tha. 

77 ThahByayYnetGhee. 
78ThaPykeTha. 
79KyaiYew. 

80 Toung Bye Nay. 

81 May Shoung. 

82 Tha Bate Kee. 

83 Mong-Dayat Pew, or 
White Mong-Dayat. 

85 Kab-Ban-Tha. 

86 Kyee Tha. 

87 Tha Bong Pew. 

88 Koung Moo. 

89 Na Yoo ya. 

90 Khai Yah. 

91 Dalbergia latifolia ; 
Yendaik,BlackWood. 

92 Phyoo. 

93 Tye Yoo Tha or Lan 
Thah. 

94 Phet Honway. 

95 Ouk Guay. 

96 Ngy-soung Tha. 

97 Na Ghee. 

98 Tayet Khyee. 

99 Murrh Neen. 

100 Yemmanee. 

101 Soway Do. 

102 Thayet Kya. 

103 Chin Zooay. 

104 Than That. 
106 Yeen Ga. 

106 Moketammatha. 

107 Gyew. 

108 Piulay Jallat. 

109 Bee-ew, not identical 
with Thee Bew Tha. 

110 Kussoo. 

111 Kyai tha. 

112 Phangah. 

113 Tunyeen or Tanyeen 
Dha. 

114 Ebony. Diospyros, 
Tai. 



AMOORA ROHITUKA, W. ^ A. 



Andersonia rohituka,i?ox6 
Meleaca Wightiana, Wall. 



Sphafcrosacme rohituku, 

Wall. 



Harrin-Kharra ? Hind ? 
Chem-maram. Maleal. 



Tikta-raj. Beno. 
Chayan ka-yoe. Bubm. 
Hurin-hura. Hind. 

A native of the Peninsula of India, the 
Annimullay, Travancore, Bengal, Moulmein, 
and found in the forests of Tounghoo though 
scarce. The wood is white-coloured and 
adapted to every purpose of house-building. 
The seeds yield an oil, which is used for many 
economic purposes. — Roxb. ii. 213, Vouft, 
McClelland^ Useful PlantSy Beddome, 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS, Linn. 

Mandorli. It. 
Amygdalae dulces. Lat. 
Louzan. Malay. 
Amendo. Port. 
Mandel. Bus. 
Inghurdi. Sans. 
Walu Inway. SiNOH. 
Almendra. Sp. 
Parsi vadam maram. Tam. 
Parsibadamachettu. Tel. 



Louz. Ab. 

Elataping. Bali. Jav. 
Badamsi ? Bubm. 
Badam. DuK. Guz. Hind. 

Malay. Pebs. 
Amandelin. DuT. 
Almond. Eno. 
Amandes. Fb. 
Mandelu. Geb. 
Badam-i-Far8i.HiND. Pebs 



The almond tree, sometimes cultivated 
in the Panjab plains. 



Aru. Panj. 
Ghurghustai, Pashtu. 
Mandala ,, 



AMYGDALUS PERSICA, The Peach. 

Rek of Kan&war 
ChimnantifLahaTil,Chenab. 
Arua — ? 

Dr. J. L. Stewart gives as other verna- 
cular names, in the North- Western Himalaya, 
Simmu ; Tsunu ; Arui ; Bcm ; Beimi ; and 
Gwareshtai and Gargashtai across the Indus. 
He thinks that he has seen it growing wild 
in several places at 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but 
it is cultivated in Kanawar up to i 0,000 feet, 
and in Lahoul up to 9,000 feet, and probably 
higher in Ladak. Wood good, but not avail- 
able in quantity. In Kashmir, its fruit is 
good. Br, J. Z. Stewart, Mr. FowelL 

ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE, Linn. 

Acajuba occidentalis, Gcei^tn. 
Cassuvium pomiferum, Lam ; Rheede. 



Kaju-g&ss. Singh. 
Kola mavah. Tam. 
Mundiri maram. „ 
Jidi mamidi. Tel. 
Munta mamidi chettu.TEL. 

Its Gum, 
Hijli badam kagond. Hind 
Mundiri pisin. Tam. 



Kaju. Bbng. 

Hijli badam. Beno. 

The-ho-thayet. Bubm. 

Cashew nut tree. Eng. 

Kaju. Hind. 

Hijli badam. Hind. 

Jambu-monat. Malat. 

Parunkimavah. Maleal. 

Acajou of S. America. 

This small tree was introduced from the 
West Indies, and is now cultivated in Ceylon, 
all over India, in Burmah, Pegu, the Tenas- 
serim Provinces and Tavoy. It is very 
ornamental when in leaf, is about sixteen feet 
high, but sometimes grows to a large size, 
and in Pegu it is much cultivated about 
Phoungye houses, and in groves near towns. 
The wood is dark-brown, and is not, gene- 
rally, deemed of value in carpentry, but Major 
Beddome says it is used for packing cases ; 
and Captain Dance says it is, in Tavoy, 
a large tree, used in boat-building, and forms 
a charcoal, which the iron-smiths there con- 
sider the best for their trade. It bears 
sweet smelling flowers, succeeded by a pea- 
shaped fruit of a yellow or of a red colour, 
very acrid and with an astringent juice highly 
recommended as a remedy in dropsical habits. 
The nut hangs at the end of the fruit, out- 
side, and is about an inch long, of a kidney 
shape, edible and wholesome when roasted, to 
be found in every bazar in India, and forming 
an article of trade and commerce. They are 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. 
Also, ground up and mixed with cocoa, they 
make a good chocolate, and are said to yield a 
spirit by distillation, superior to rum or aiTack, 
and described as a powerful diuretic. They 
also yield, by expression, an edible oil, equal 
if not superior to olive or almond oil. The 
pericarp of the nut produces a black acrid oil, 
called Cardole or Cashew apple oil. It is 
a powerful vesicating agent, and, owing to 
its caustic properties, is often applied to warts, 
corns, ulcers, &c., and to floors or wooden 
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ANDGERI. 



ANISOPHYLLUM ZEYLANICUM. 



rafters of houses to prevent the attacks | mined, but it is supposed to be a species of 
of white ants. It requires, however, to be Sapindus or Nephelium. It is found in the 
used cautiously. Exposure to the vapour Canara and Sunda forests, above the Ghat, 
of the oil, when under preparation, will | chiefly at Nilcoond and in the southern 
produce violent swelling and inflammation. | jungles. The wood is serviceable in house 
An astringent gum is exuded from the i buildiug. — Lr. Oibson, 
trunk of the tree to the extent of 6 to 12 lbs. 



annually, which should be collected when the 
sap is rising. It makes a fair substitute for 
gum arable, foims a good vaimish, and is 
particularly useful where the depredations of 
insects require to be guarded against In S. 
America, book-binders w^h books with a 
solution of it, in order to keep away moths 
and ants. The juice which flows from an 
incision in the trunk of the tree imparts an 
indelible stain to linen. The bark of the ti*ee 
is given internally in infusion, in syphilitic 
swellings. The fresh juice of the flower stalks 
is used in lemonade, and wine and vinegar are 
also made from it by fermentation. — Roxh. 
ii. 312, Foigfy Mr.Jaffrey, Drs, McClelland^ 
Masofij Useful Plants^ Vegetable King- 
domy Dr. Riddell, if. E, Jur, Report^ Major 
Beddamey Mr, W, Fergusson. 

ANACLOSA DENSIFLORA, Bedd. M. 

A lofty tree of the Animullay forests, with 
a close-grained and strong wood. — Beddome, 

ANCISTROLOBUS CARNEUS, Wall. 

Hypericum cameum, Wall., Cat. 

Soimg-ga-ln. Burm. I Zin-ga-lse. Tavot. 

Toung-ga-la. Martaban. | 

This tree attains a maximum height of 30 
feet, it rarely exceeds 3 feet in girth and its 
maximuQi is 3 cubits. It is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forestsj where the timber 
grows very tall, and it is found, widely 
scattered, all over the Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui Provinces, but in none abundant. It 
is also a native of China. Its dark-brown 
wood, when seasoned, floats in water. It has 
a long fibre, tenacity, durability and sufficient 
lightnesfr, and is very free from knots. 

It is used by the Burmese, for building, for 
ploughs, and for utensils of all kinds, and is 
recommended ibr handles of diisels, hammei*s 
and tools generally. — Captain Dance, Drs, 
McClelland, Mason, Voigt, 

ANCISTROLOBUS MOLLIS. 

Yin-bya. Burm. 

This tree is described by Dr. McClelland 
along with A carneus, as plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests. The timber 
gi'ows very tall, but seldom exceeds three feet 
in girth. Wood dark brown. — McClelland. 

ANDGERl. Can. 

Indyem. Mahb. | Yeru. Mahr. 

The flower of this timber ti*ee has not been 
seen, and its generic name remains undeter- 



ANDRACHNE TRIPOLI ATA, Boxb. 

StylodiscuB trifuliatus, Bennett. 
Psychodendron trifoliatum, Wall. 

Uriam. Assamese. 
A large tree of quick growth ; found in 
Java, Ava, Peninsula of India, at Kurd war, 
Chittagong, Nepal and Assam. Wood and 
bark red. Employed for masts and spars of 
small vessels. — Roxb. iii, 728, Voigt, Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

ANDROMEDA OVALIFOLIA. Don. 

Common Andromeda.ENO. 
Rattan Kat. of Kaghan. 
Arnr or ayar. Panjab. 
Elian. ,, 



Bhel. Panjab. 
Erana. „ 

Ayatta. „ 
SarlakhteL ,. 



Grows at 4,000 to 7,000 along with Rho- 
dodendron in the outer Himalaya. Dr. J. 
L. Stewart says its wood is soft and weak 
and used for charcoal and fuel. Mr. Powell 
says that the wood is moderately hard, of a 
reddish brown colour, used for charcoal. 
Bark soft. Leaves injurious to sheep and 
goats. — Dr, J. L, Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

ANGELY, OR ANGILICA, according to 
Edye, the Malayalam and Tamil names of a 
tree which grows to two and a half and three 
feet in diameter, and from fifty to sixty feet 
high. It is described by him, as used for 
lai'ge canoes and sn&ke-boats, and, if kept oiled, 
as very durable. Also, as used for planks, for 
native vessels, in consequence of its being very 
tough, and well fitted to hold the yams where 
the planks are sewed together, which is the 
case with all the flat-bottomed boats on the 
coast, whei'e there is a surf on the beach, as at 
Madras, for the Massula boat ; at Mangalore 
and Calicut, for the manchee boats, &c. ; and 
many of the pattamahs are fastened by pad- 
dings of coir on the joints of the planks, &c. 
Dr. Wallich and Majoi*s Drury and Beddome 
recognise Edye's Angely wood to be Arto- 
carpus hirsuta. — Lam. Edye, Malabar and 
Canara, Wall. Useful PI., Beddome. 

ANGOPHORA LANCEOLATA, or 
Native Apple tree of Austi-alasia, rises to 80 
feet in height and circumference of 12 to 18 
feet, umbrageous, and furnishes timber fit for 
wheels. — Bennett. 



ANISOPHYLLUM ZEYLANICUM. 

Welipiyanna. Sn^OH. 

A tree of the western and northern parts of 
Ceylon, its timber is used for common house- 
building purposes. — Mendis. 
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ABTIDBSltA ALEXITERIA. 



APOBOSA LIKDLEYAIf A. 



AKTIABIS. Of this genus oftrees, there I cnltivated land, and there never reaches a size 
are sizorsevenapecies rect^nixed, (1) the A. isnfficieot to reader it fit for porposea of car- 
toxicaris, Leick^ the geauine Upse tree of pentiy. Bark made into cables. Leaves in 
Java : (2) the A. iuDOzia, Bl, : and A. < decoction in snake bites. Frait delicious. — 
macrophylla, R. St. : a, foarth species to Vegetable Kingdom, Dr$. Gibson and Wight. 
which no name has been appUed (ramis foliis- ANTIDESMA BUNIAS, Spreng. 
que utrunique velutinis) is cultivaled in the ^ ^.^t^Hum, Spr^c,. | Stihgo bum^ iim.. 
itew Uardens : the A. saccidora, zJatz. oitbe BimiuB BitiTim, flumpA. | JloaJ. iJL 768. 

Western Coast of Peninsular India is a fifth : ^ 

the sixth is the A. Zeylanica, TkviaiUa, of AriTaporiyaim. Ualbal. 1 Kanwilla Eobellft. StMGB. 
Ceylon, which like A. saccidora, yields sacks ; Nofiiyi Maleai. | NoUi T»ki maram. Tam. 

and the seventh is A. Bennetti, Seetnan, the A very handsome middle-sized tree, of 
Ma-mi or Ma-vn-ni-Toga, of the Tonga Islands quiok growth, growing in Ceylon, on the 
f great height. No. 53, Vol. 9, Coromandel and Malabai- sides of the penin- 



Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist, 
ANTIARIS INNOXIA, Blume. 

Antjaria saccidora, Lachen, Wight. 
Lepurandra (accidora, iVimmo, 

Eanrat. HaHB. 



JajlEon- Can. 

Saidi tree. Eno. 
Chandal. Hind. 
Janoond „ of Bombay. 
Jmoogree „ of Conoai 
and Gozerat. 



Bittl-gaha SmoH. 
Araya-ougelf. Ualxal. 
Siti-gaha. SmoH. 
NetavO maram. TaH. 
Jaggari. Uahb. 



A Stately forest tree of Ceylon : indigenous 
on the West side of India, in the Animullay 
Hills, is very common aUd the most gigantic 
of all the trees in the Wynaad jungles and 
grows in the jungles near Ooorg, in Travan- 
core, Malabar, Canara and in the ravioes at 
Kandalla. The wood is not much used, but 
the Cooramboor bags or sacks are made from 
the bark by a veiy simple process. A branch 
is cut, corresponding to the length and 
diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked a 
little, and then beaten with clnbs until the 
inner bark separates from the wood. This 
done, the sack, formed of the bark, is turned 
inside out and pulled down, until the wood is 
aawn off, with the exception of a small piece 
left to form the bottom of the sack, and which 

carefully left untouched. These sacks are 
in general use among the villagers for carry- 
ing rice, and are sold for about six annas each. 
The Singhalese sew up one end of the bark 
for a sack.— Royle, Fib. Fl., page 343, Mr. 
McIvOT in M. E. J. R. 

ANTIARIS TOXICARIA, LescAen. 

Ipo toxicaHa, Perioon. 

ThB Upai Tree of Java. Eno. | Anchar. Jav. Malat. 

This tree is often over 100 feet in height^ 
wood not known. The Upas antiar poison is 
prepared from the juice, which flows from 
incisions in the bark. — O'Shaughnesgif, Voigl. 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIA. 

Noli tali niMT »n, Tah. 

A small tree and a very handsome one, com- 
mon enough in the jungle at Coimbatore. It 
is not common in the Bombay forests, but on 
that side of India affects racier the akirta of 



aula of India, in Assam and in Nepaul. 
grows to rather a large size in Assam witJi 
a girth of twelve or fourteen inches, but the 
wood by immersion in water, becomes heavy 
and black as iron. In Ceylon, the wood is 
nsed for ordinary purposes. The bark is used 
for making ropes. Its leaves are acid and 
diaphoretic, are used as decoction in snake 
bites, and when young are boiled with pot 
herbs like sorrel, and employed in syphilitic 
cachexia. — Roxb. iii. 758, Useful Plants; 
Vegetable Kingdom, Mr. Ferguison. 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUM. 
Stllago diandra, Rotb. iii TG9. 

Grows on the Travancore mountains, in the 
Concans and Northern Circars, and is a com- 
mon shrub in the sub-Himalaya. Wood 
white, hard, fine^-ained and veined, and use- 
ful for various purposes. Sub-acid leaves 
made into chutnee. — Roxb, iii. 759, Mr, H. 
Thompson, Useful Plants, Major Beddome. 

ANTIDESMA PANICULATUM, Rozb- 
iii. 770. 

Antidenna pubescenB, A«& iii 770. 
Bf-it-dn. Bush. | J&na palaaero. Tel. 

JeiiuD Eottam. Malxal. Pollari. Tu. 
Jenm Eottam. „ | FallaL „ 

This tree grows in the Northern Circars, 
AmmuUays and Malal}ar, and is found in the 
Rangoon, Fegu, Touughoo and Tharawaddy 
forests. It furnishes a small crooked timber, 
close grain, with the wood of a I'ed 
colour and adapted to cabinet-making. — Baxb, 
"'" 770, Useful Plants, Brs. Mason, and 
MeClelland. 

AFOLLONIAS ZETLANICA, TAtooi(es, 

>3. This tree grows in the Central Pro- 
vinces of Ceylon at 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and 
50 to 60 feet lagb.— Mr. Ferguston. 

APOROSA LATIFOLIA, Tkwaites, 
Uapat-EabellaL Sinoh. | Fepiliya. SiKOB.. 

A useful timber tree of Ceylon. — Jitr. W. 
Fergusson. 

APOROSA LINDLETANA, Thv>. 



A good-sized tree of the western forests of 



ARAUCARIA CUNNINGHAMII. 



ARECA CATECHU. 



the peninsula, most abundant in Wynaad and 
Coorg and a common tree in Cejlon, where 
its wood is used in house-building — Beddome, 
Fergusion. 

AQUILARIA AGALLOCHA, Roxb. 



Aqulugin. Ab. 
Ugoor or Ag*r. Bbmo. 
Aloes wood tree. Eng. 
Black Agallocha. 
Eagle wood tree. 
Aj^Ha wood tree. 
Bois d' Aigle. Fb. 
A'g*r. Hind. 

Ud-i Hindi HiND. Pbrs. 
Ud-i Kamari. 



If 



It 



Ud-i Samudri. HiKD. Pebs 
Agalloohum. Lat. 
Kalamba. Malat. 
Oahru. „ 

Kaya gahru. „ 
Agaru. Sans. 
Ag*ru eh'ka. Tel. 
Ag*ra. Tel. 
EjriBhna agaru. Tel. 



This is described by Roxburgh as an 
immense tree, a native of mountainous tracts, E. 
and S. E. of Sylhet, in lat. 24' to 2^^" N. It 
is supposed to be one of the trees that furnish 
the Eagle wood of commerce. — O'Shaugh- 
nessy^ VoiyL 306, Roxb. ii. 422, Ainslie, 



AQUILAKIA MALACCENSIS, Lam. 

A. ovata of Botanists. 

This tree has a whitish timber. It is a 
native of Malacca, Roxburgh regards A. 
ovata as a distinct species. — Voigt 306, Eng, 
Ct/c. 

AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA. 

This tree has a white and inodorous timber, 
but, when diseased, secretes a resinous matter 
said to be the true Eagle wood. 

ARALIA CRASSIFOLIA, 

Horocka tree of New Zealand. 
Fish-bone tree of Europeans. 

It grows in forests and shady situations, 
both on elevated lands and in valleys, and 
attains a height of 25 to 30 feet. The circum- 1 Pufil. Ar. ? 
ference at the base is about a foot. The wood \ 5*^<^^^A^^ 
is very close-grained, heavy, hard and flexible, 
and has been used for boat-buildiug. — Bennett^ s 
Oathtringsy p. 409. 

ARANELLAH ? A wood collected by 
Colonel Frith in Travancore, where it is 
employed for building ordinary houses. It 
is of a dark brown colour with a specific 
gravity of 0'645, The tree is not determined. 
The Tamil name of Cicca disticha, is Arinelli. 



ARAUCARIA EXCELSA, R. Br. 

Dombeya ezcelsa. Lamb, \ Colymbeya ezcelsa. Spreng. 

The Norfolk Island Pine, grows also in 
New Caledonia, Botany Island, and Isle of 
Pines. It is a majestic tree, growing to the 
height of from 60 to 228 feet, with a circum- 
ference of 30 to 40 feet. Its wood is useful 
for carpenters' in-door work, but is too heavy 
for naval purposes as spars. Dr. Bennett also 
says that its wood is not durable except for 
interior work, or for ornamental work, as pic- 
ture frames, work boxes. The roots and knots 
are turned into cups and vases, for which they 
are well adapted. Though Eeppell says that 
this tree is not so lofty as the Altingia cxcelsa, 
but is of the same quality and is used for the 
same purposes, the two trees are supposed to 
be identical. — Voigt, 557, Keppellnd. Arch.y 
Vol. II, p. 282, Bennett. 

ARCHIPELAGO OF EASTERN ASIA. 
Extensive collections of woods from Borneo, 
New Guinea, and several other of the Archi- 
pelago islands, were contiibuted to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, including sandal wood from 
Timor, and Lingoa or Amboyna wood, from 
Ceram, in the Moluccaa. See Borneo, Japan, 
Java, Labuan. 

ARECA, of this genus of palms, the A. 
catechu, the A. Dicksonii, A. oleracea and 
A. vestiaria only need be mentioned, but the 
A. globulifera. Lam,, grows in the Eastern 
Islands and Ceylon, and the A. horrida 
(Caryota horrida) grows in Ceylon. 

ARECA CATECHU, Linn. 
A. Faufel, Ocertn, 

Adaka. Maleal. 



ARAUCARIA CUNNINGHAMU G. 
Don. 

Australian or Moreton Bay Pine. 
A remarkable but tender species, foiming 
vast forests along the shores of Moreton Bay in 
lat. 14''to29''S.,andonthealluviaUbank of the 
Brisbane River, lat. 27'' to 30*» S. It attains 
from 100 to 130 feet in height, with a circum- 
ference of upwards of 14 feet, having a clear 
stem to 80 feet. Voigt, however, perhaps by 
some mistake, describes it as a shrub. — Voigt. 
667. 



Gua. Beno. 
Bonga. BiSATA. 
Bapo. Buois. 
Eunthi? BUBM. 
Kwun-ben. „ 
Supeari. DuK. 
Areca Palm. £no. 
Betel-nut Palm. 
Catecliu Palm. 
Supari. Hind. 
Jombi. Jav. 
Pinang. Malat. 
Kaohu. ,, 



if 



it 
a 



a 



Ganngoe. „ 
Cavnglm. ,, 
GuvaJca. Sans. 
Puwak. Singh. 
Bonga. Tag. 
Paku maram. TaK. 
Kamuga ? „ 

Pokachettu. Tel. 
Oka. 
Vakha. 
Eunda-poka. 
Kola-poka. 

The variety Kola-poka liai 
long nuts. 

This graceful palm grows in all tropical 
Asia and its islands, and often attains a height 
of 50 or 80 feet. The ti'unk is only a few 
inches in diameter but is used in Ceylon for 
pins and pingo sticks or shoulder yokes and 
for temporary buildings — in Travancore for 
spear handles and bows, and Dr. Cleghorn 
says for small objects in turnery. The nuts 
are chewed as a luxury, and are also used in 
turnery for small ornamental work.— /ioj?6. 
iii. 615, Voigt, Mendis, Br. Cleghorn, Use- 

ful Plants, M. E. Juries' Reports, Ell, fer- 

I gusson. 
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ARE56A SACCHARIFEILL 



ABTOCARPUS. 



ARECA DICKSONII. Am*. 

UtdvtitdMDUkmnuL ILutr. I Utmaetan PmrdcSoGH. 

Grows io Cejioo, U foond in great abon- 
(lance, on the monntains of Travancore and 
Kalabar. Fruit used as betel. Wood unknown, 
Boxb. iii. 616.— Use/id TlamU, Vai^. 

ARECA OLERACEA, Idmn. 

Oreodoxa oltncm, Endl. \ Euier^ cmboBL, Spreng. 

CaUMige Pabn. Esc 



ARMENIACA YULGASI& 

Jaldaru (Cemxplcd fivm tibe PeniaB '■Zardaru,' 
i. e., jneilov pcadL) 



Chin. Pa5- 



Aprieot, ESG. 
Haii,Haiin. 
ZardAla.Pns. 



CUr of ChamlxL 
Cher of ChcBah. 



It is called '' Cbb^ when wUd, and*' Sari" 

when grafted, so as to bear fruit. Wood hard 

but mrelj met widi* sound. It is used for 

A native of the West Indies, wood used j ^<»" i^ Chamba, and for making boards of 

simihu-iy to that of Areca catechu. j books in Ladakh, which are often caryed. 

j Much esteemed in France for turning. The 



ARECA VESTIARIA, is so called from 
clothing being made of its fibres. 

ARENGA SACCHARIFERA, LabiU. 

Bonmmn gomtittis. Lour. | Saguenui Rmnphii, Boadf. 



The Tree. 

Nair*. AlfB. 
Nama. „ 
Aren. Jav, 
Monehons, Macass. 
Anao* Malay. 
Anowe. ,, 
AkcL POBT. 
Mandar, ,, 
Hagwan. 8f. 
Hagwire. „ 
8eho. Ter. 



The Sap, 

La-gen. Jap. 
Bamm or Bam ? 

The Crouamer. 

Karvel. Jay. 
KawaL „ 

The Hair. 

Hakse. Amb. 
DokorDok. Jay. 
Iju, Ejoo or Eju. Jay. 
Gomuti. 



»» 



A handsome tree of the Indian Archipelago, 
which attains a height of 30 or 40 feet. 
It is is one of fiYe species of the genus 
** ArengcT which chiefly inhabit the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, although they also 
grow on the continent of Asia. They are, all 
of them, handsome trees, their faYorite loca- 
lities being dense shady forests and in the 
neighbourhood of riYers and riYolets ; it comes 
into bearing about the scYenth year, and con- 
tinues to fiower from 2 to 5 years. Dr. 
Roxburgh, introduced it largely into India, 
where the natiYes, it is said, took kindly to 
it, but they seem to haYe lost the knowledge 
of its uses. Its commercial products are its 
wine, the " Barum" or " Baru,"<and its Eju or 
Gomuti. The Gomuti is the only one of this 
genus of any commercial importance. A horse- 
hair like substance (JaYanese, Buk. Malay, 
Iju or Eju or Gomuti, the last of which) has 
giYcn the name to the tree. Its lea Yes, when 
very young, are eaten like the American 
Cabbage palm, Oreodoxa oleracea, Endh The 
fleshy outer covering of the fruit of the Gomuti 
when macemted, aflbrds a fiery liquor, appro- 
priately denominated " hell- water," by the 
Dutch, and the seed, or rather the albumen 
when freed from its noxious covering, is made 
into a sweetmeat by the Chinese. It yields 
Sago, Palm wine, Gomuti Sugar and the Barn. 
BMh, iii, 626, Crauifurd'9 Dictionary Arch- 
ijMlago : Seeman on Falms, Dr, BoyWs 
jPibroui FlaniSy Voigt. 



kernels yield an excellent oiL It flourishes 
at an elevation of from 7,000 to 13,000 feet. 
Cunningham, (J. D.) says it does not ripen 
above Shalkar. — Mr. FbweU^ Hand Book. 

ARMOSIA DA SYCARPA. 

Thii-wa-jee. BUSH. 

This is found here and there widely scat- 
tered in the Swar and other Forests north 
of Tounghoo, and in Pegu. Wood, red ; 
equivalent to mahogany. — McCleUand. 

ARREMENE, Sih6h. A timber tree 
which grows in tiie central province of Cey- 
lon. It weighs 57 lbs. per cubic foot, and 
lasts to 50 years. It is employed there, for 
furniture and house building. It is said to be 
the Cassia Sumatrana. 

ARRAKAN. — The following are a few 
woods of Arrakan : — 



Bhaman. 

Inwroot. 

Iswanhvee. 

Kliyaiidevel teing. 

Moo-tso-ma. 

Parawa. 



Fyanany. 

Pyaing. 

Therock. 

Theknddo. 

Thorat-aoing. 

Thenganet. 



Pyawa tulli. 

See Akyab. Bdrmah. 
ARTOCARPUS, Species. 

Myauk Sook. BuBM. 

A tree of Akyab, used in house-building. 
It grows to a large size, is very plentiful in 
the province, and the fruit is edible.— Ca/. 
Cat. Ex, 1 862. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. 

Patta del. SiNGH. 

Grows in the Southern provinces of Ceylon, 
and is there used for boats and buildings ; a 
cubic foot of the wood weighs 34 lbs. and it is 
said to last 30 years. The fruit— 9 by 2^ 
inches — is boiled and eaten as foo^.^-Mendis. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. 

Touii'pein-nai. BURM. 

Wood yellow, a cubic foot weighs lbs. 39. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to &e first branch is 80 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet — Dr. Brandis. 
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Aini maram. BIaleal. 
Anfljeni. Malkal. 
Del. SiMGH. 
Aladel. ,, 
Anjili maram. Tam. 



ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA. ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA. 

ARTOCARPUS, Specief. which the Burmese pay their boats." But 

Thoun-ben. BuKM. ^® imagines this to be a mistake, as the 

Dr. Wallich tells us that this species of the Burmese almost universally pay their boats 

genus grows in Tavoy, and is a large tree, with a substance that is produced by a bee, 

used in boat-building. Perhaps identical nuxed Bometimes with dammer.--./io*6. iii. 

with the last. ''^^' ^''- ^^'^''' ^''' ^^^^^^o^y Voigt. 

ARTOCARPUS, Spedes. ARTOCARPUS IIIRSUTA, Lam. 

Pyna-the. BURM. | Tanoa-Ben. BuRtf. Artocarpus pubescens, WUld, 

Dr. Wallich describes this as growing in „^,^^i^. ^ax. 

lavoy but wood not used. H airy Brea<l-fruit tree. Eno. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. Trap tree, of S''!^,,^'^*^"^^'^,*^^' " 

o- r • I. xiT xA 1 u- 1 ^»* t annas. Maiir. 

Singapore, furnishes the gutta used as bird- Hebohu. Mahk. 

lime ; and the fibres of its bark are used there Ran-Fannai. Mahr. 
for fishing lines, cordage and nets. — Royle, This large handsome tree, well adapted for 

.Vib. PL afibrding shade, is not found in the northern 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. Small bread- jungles of the Bombay presidency : sparingly 

FRUIT. This species is not scarce in the i" those south of the Savitri to the bounds of 

Tenasserim forests. It yields an orange- Sawnntwarri, after which it becomes more 

coloured fruit resembling in tiiste a custard plentiful and continues abundant all down the 

apple, and in appearance a fig. — Dr. Mason, Western Coast of the Peninsula. Dr. Gibson 

AT^TOTARPTTCl PTTAPr ACiTrA Jinn^h ^^^^ that it grows in Canara and Sunda, above, 

AKiUOAKPUb OHAPLAbllA, Roxb. ^„^ j,^ ^he ravines of tlie ghats, but mostly in 

Thorn "jack ^^^' I Ch^^lwh*' ^^'^^' *^'*® Honore and Bilgy tolooks, and is deemed 

^T t*^ * '' • t-x c^^ * " . valuable for canoes and for planks. Dr. 

This large, straight, often immense tree, b ird wood says it grows in the Punt Suchews 

grows m Bengal, Assam, Tipperah, and Chit- ,^„„^ i/jg ^^f,.^^! ^^^j^j^^^ ^ ^ ,^^ i„ 

tagong, and in sonae places attains an immense ^j^^ ^^^^^^ Coimbatore woods, being a native 

size yielding a valuable tunber, from which of the coast, and not extending so fir inland, 

the canoes of the Fennee and Goomtee rivers it is indigenous in Burmah. if abounds in the 

are made. The wood is applied for other uses, ^^^.^^^ ^^ Malabar, whence, Mr. F. N. Maltby, 

and IS said by Roxburgh to be particularly j^ ^860, believed that ten thousand loads p^r 

valuable for work which has to be immersed ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^j ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

'^'^'l^oo7^''^\^^-^^?f ' ^'^M^^^''^'^ supplied at the rate of twelve to fourteen 

Votgt. 290, Roxh. ni. ^1^. ^.^^p^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Western, 

ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA, Roxh. Southern and Eastern sides of Ceylon, and its 

Mountain .lack. Eno. timber, which is there used for fishing-boats 

Tampoooi. Malay. and in house-building, weighs 40 to 51 lbs. 

Tam-pooin. Malay. the cubic foot, and is calculated to last from 

This is a large tree with its leaves gashed 25 to 70 years. The fruit (9 in. by 3 in.) 

like some species of oak . It is found in Cey- is there boiled and eaten as food by the natives, 

ion, in Burmah, and, though not abundant, all It yields the Anjely wood of commerce, a 

over the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, wood esteemed particularly useful as a timbei 

in Amherst, Tavoy, Penang, and the Mergui which bears exposure under water. The 

Archipelago, — a large expanse of country, wood is valuable for canoes, ships' framework. 

Its maximum girth is 6 cubits, and maximum and in house-building, for which purposes it 

length 30 feet. The wood is not known is largely used on the Western side of the 

to be used in Ceylon, but, in Bui*mah, ac- peninsula of India, in Malabar and Canara, 

eording to Dr. Mason, it is deemed a valuable and is sought after for H. M.'s Dockyards. Its 

timber by the natives, especially for canoes, bark is occasionally used in Canara in the pre- 

Captain Dance, however, tells us that though paration of a brown dye. 
it floats m water when seasoned, the seasoned The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 

wood is too light and spongy, for durability, abounds in a viscid juice which flows freely 

and should be regarded as a useless wooid. from the rough rind if touched. Thisismatiu- 

Wheiher these conflicting opinions be the factured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance 

consequence of examining trees which have which surrounds the seeds is much relished by 

grown in different localities, subsequent in- the natives, being almost as good as the fruit 

quiries must determine, but the wood possibly of the Z2S^.~Rjoxh. iii. 521, Dr. Wtght^ 

knproves by immersion in water. It is said Madras Exhibition Juries^ ReportSy Drs. 

to produce an agreeably acid fruit, and Dr. Gibson^ Mason^Mr.Jaffrey^ Voigi, Useful 

Maaon men^QOB Dr. Wallich as saying that Plants^ Dr. CUghom in Conservatot^s Re- 

^ it yffdvtcen a sort of caoutchouc, with portSf Mr, liendis. 
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Toung Ben. Burm. 

„ peing-nai. fiuRM. 
Ka-nse Kya-tha. „ ? 



ARTOCARPUS INCISA. 
ABTOCABPUS INCISA, Linn. fil. 



Rademachia mcisa,7Vtu9i5 
Soccus granosuB, Rumph. 



Soccus lanosuR, granosus, 
syloestris, Bumph, 



Maiore. Tahiti. I Rata-deL Singh. 

Bread fruit tree. Eno. | Nang-ka. Malat. 

This tree is a native of the South Sea Islands, 
and has been introduced into various parts 
of South Eastern Asia — into Ceylon, in some 
parts of the Madras territories, where it is 
occasionally seen in gardens, in parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, in some parts of the 
Dekhan, is cultivated in a few gardens in 
Tavoy and Moulmein, and is extensively culti- 
vated throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
In Tahiti, the general name of the Bread-fruit 
tree is Maiore, but there are 24 varieties, each 
of which has a name. It is a tree of slow gi'owth, 
but it attains a tolerable large size in Bombay, 
where however it seldom ripens, the fruit 
which is muricated, falling off in the cold sea- 
son. In the Dekhan, its fruit is the size of a 
large orange, or small pumplemose with a mu- 
ricated rind. The Dekhan fruit is of that 
variety which is full of seeds and is of no value. 
Itbears well at Tavoy and Moulmein. The fruit 
of the useful variety, cut into slices and fried, 
bas something of the flavour of the sweet 
potato, similarly dressed. Like the Jack, 
Artocarpus integi^folia, it bears fruit on the 
branches, the trunk and the root. It will 
grow from cuttings, and requires a light soil, 
with care, and watering at first. The bark 
stripped, and then beaten and prepared, makes 
a kind of cloth with which the South Sea 
Islanders clothe themselves. At Tahiti, cloth- 
ing made of it, and worn chiefly by the com- 
mon people, was, at one time, more common 
than that made from the paper mulberiy, 
though inferior to it in softness and whiteness, 
Roxb, iii, 627, Royle, p. 34, Oravofurd^i 
Dietionarff, Drs. Riddelly MasoUy M. E. Jury 
Reports, p. 24, Voigt. 290. 

AETOCARPUS INCISA. Varietyy cwn- 
munis, of JPorsL 

Soccus lanosus, Rumph, | Seedless Bread-Fruit. 

This variety of the Bread-fruit tree attains 
a height of 80 to 40 feet, with a stem of a foot 
or a foot and a half of diameter. Of the two 
varieties one contains seeds and one without 
them, but both have been introduced into some 
parts of India, several years since into Penang 
and Ceylon, and more recently into Mergui 
and the Tenasserim provinces from the South 
Sea Islands, of which it is a native. It is this 
seedless variety, that has given the name to 
the tree, and in some islands of the Pacific is 
much used. The fruit which has an un- 
pleasant smell is scarcely jet known in Penin- 
sular India. It is often lai^er than a man's 
head| and weighs sometimes as much as 



ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA 

fifty pounds, is round, greenish, and covered 
with prominent papillse, enclosing a white 
fibrous pulp, which becomes yellow and suc- 
culent at maturity. The pulp contains much 
starch, and in Polynesia, is used as food. The 
natives of these islands, before eating the 
unripe fruit cut it into quarters and roast it 
in the ashes. The npe finiit requires no pre- 
paration. The bark furnishes a fibrous tissue, 
of which the people of Tahiti make a large 
part of their clothing. — Roxh. iii. o27, Dr, 
Mason, Voigt, 

ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA, Linn. 



A. heterophylla, Lam, 
Redemachia integra, 

Thurib. 



Polyphema Jaca, Lour, 
Sitodium cauliflorum, 

Ocert. 



Suknn. Malay. 
Elluwi. ,, 
Tambul. „ 
Pilavuh. Maleal. 
Dahu of Pan jab. 
Ti-u of Hazara. 
Kos-gaha. Sinoh. 
Pilamaram. Tam. 
Panasa chettu. Tel. 
y^ru panasa. 
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Kantal. Beno. 
Peing-nai. BuRH. 
PaniNai. BURM.? 
Alase gana mara. Can. 
Jack Tree. Eno. 
Indian Jack Tree. Eng. 
Entire-leaved Bread-fruit. 

Eno. 
Pannas. HiND. 
Barral. „ 
Fannas. Mahr. 

This valuable fi*uit and timber tree is found 
all over India, more or less abundantly, grow- 
ing rapidly to about 2^ feet in diameter. In 
the Bombay Presidency, it is met with com- 
monly about villages, rare in the North 
Konkan, but most common south of the Savitri 
creek. It is, there, always planted and often 
carefully manured, and when so treated it 
attains a great size. Dr. Stewai*t and Mr. 
Powell mention it in the Panjab. It grows in 
the South Eastern and Western Provinces of 
Ceylon, and its timber, which weighs 42 lbs. 
to the cubic foot, and is esteemed to last from 
25 to 80 years, is in general use for building 
boats and for all kinds of furniture. Colonel 
Frith mentioDS that in Travancore, this wood 
is of 0*554 sp. gr. and measures 2 to 4 feet 
in circumference. Dr. Gibson has seen pillars 
of it, in the interior of the buildings of the 
old forts at Severndroog, having four feet 
on each side. It occurs in Burmah, and is a 
tree of Moulmein where its yellow wood is 
used to dye the yellow cloths that the 
phoongyes or Buimese priests wear. It is 
there a large tree and affords a very dark 
grateful shade, and when the finiit, which is 
often larger than a man's head, is hauging all 
around its branches, it is a grand object. 
Malcolm says it is a very common tree in 
South Eastern Asia, but not thought to be 
indigenous, attaining a height of 80 to 100 
fdet,^ with thick alternate and spreading 
branches, and very dark-green leaves. It 
yields an excellent and valuable timber, yel- 
low when first cut, but afterwards chaog- 
ittg io various shades of brown, a dull red or 
miJiogany colour. When made into tables and 
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-well kept, it attaina a polish little inferior to 
mahc^any in colour and appearance. It is 
used for muaical iDBtrumenta and omamental 
work. It ia suitable ibr houBe-carpentry in 
geQeral, but it ie a very brittle wood when 
dry and does not bear great alternations of 
dryness and moisture. It is well known in 
England as the Jack fruit tree wood, where 
it is need for cabinet and marquetry work, 
likewise for the backs of brusfaes. It aSbrda 
an excelleat &acy wood for tables, chairs, 
frames, &c., and the roots of the older 
trees furnish a dark coloured wood admir- 
ably adapted for picture frames and car- 
ving work of all kinds. The wood is also 
valued for grain measures. Mr. Mason says 
that the yellow wood of the Jack affords 
beautiful timber for furniture, and ia eome 
parts of India it is highly valued, but this does 
not seem applicable to the present day, but 
Mr. Faulkner, also, tells us that Jackwood is 
imported into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, 
and was at one time in great request for 
making furniture. Of late yeara, however, it 
has been entirely superseded by blackwood for 
this purpose. It is imported into Britain in 
logs from 3 to 5 feet in diameter, and also iu 
planks ; the grain is coarse and crooked, and 
often coottuns sand. The Jackwood is 
sometimes named Orange-wood from its colour 
and also Jak-wood, JadL-wood and KantUul. 
In ^e soutta and west of C^lon, where tlie 
trees are of rapid growth and very fruitful, it 
is in general use for building: beams, i-afters, 
doors, and furniture, are all madf of it, and it is 
perhaps the most valuable and the most exten- 
sively used for furniture and all useful 
pnrposea of any timber grown in tbat island. 
It ia not a common timber in the Circars, 
though some good trees ai-e occaaionally 
procurable from the hill zemindariea, I'esem- 
bling mahc^;an7 in colour and appearance. 
The full grown fruit weighs from 30 to 60 
lbs., growing direct from the branches and the 
trunk, to nhich it hangs by a peduncle, and 
in aged trees, grows from the roots, where 
they are detected by the crackling of the soil. 
These last are stud to be most prized. The 
fruit is covered with a very thick, rough green 
skin, has an unpleasant odour, and ie full of 
while kernels, the size of a pullefa egg, the 
fleshy parts around which are eaten both green 
and ripe. It is sweetish but is not prized by 
Europeans, who, at most, have only tasted it. 
Natives of India, however, highly prize the 
fruit, and to the natives of Burmah, where 
it ia more abundant than any other fi-uit^ 
except the plantain, it is invaluable. It is 
said to be very indigestible. The kernels of 
the ripe fruit, boiled or toasted, resemble 
the Spanish chesnnte in flavour, and are prized 
by thenitiTes. The green fruit, after remor- 



ABTOCAUPCS NOBILIS. 

ing the outer rind, is used in curries, and, 
when ripe, the pulp and seeds are used 
similarly. As with all cultivated fruits, there 
are many varieties of the Jack. A bird-lime 
ia mannfactured from the juicdi In Travan- 
core, the entire fruit ia planted, and when the 
various seeds germinate and grow up, the 
shoots are tied together with straw, and they 
unite into one stem, which bears fruit in 
about 6 or 7 years.— flo«i. iii. 522, Mr. 
MendxM, Drs. Wight, CUghom in M. E. J. 
Rep., Uteful Plants, Craw/vrtTt Diction- 
ary, Drs. Gibton, Mason, McClelland, Vege- 
table Kingdom, Voigl, Faulkner, ffaltsapfef. 
Baker's Papers, Mr. Fowell, Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, Mr. Fergutson. 

ARTOCARPUS LAKOOCHA, Soxb.; 
iii. 624. W. Ic. 



Dephtl. Bwga. 
Dtt-pbal- „ 
BnThn] 

Pain-iUii ! BuBK. 
Mynrak-lokB. „ 
Mf-ook-loDk. „ 



LuDoelu Bread-fruit. Bno 

SouJI JMk. Eira. 
Kutuaa-rego. TxL. 
Lakn-chamma. „ 
Nakka-renn. „ 



This tree grows in S. Canara and Malabar, 
ia occasionally grown in gardens or near 
houses, in Bengal, as a lai^e shady tree, is 
found sparingly in Eumaon, grows in Burmah 
and the Tenasaerim Provinces, where it is 
usually called a kind of fig. Dr. Bt^le thinks 
it may be found to yield fibres. Its roots 
are used iu dyeing yellow. Dr. Brandis tells 
us the wood is used for canoes. A cubic foot 
weighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch ia 30 feet, and averse girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground ia 6 feet. 
The whole tree and unripe fruit contain much 
tenacious milky juice. The frnit is prized 
by the Burmese, and is eaten in BengaL Ths 
inale spadix ia acid and astringent, and eaten 
by the natives in their curries. — Soxb. iii, 
524, Voigt, Drs. RogU, MeClellaad, Xason, 
Wight, Brandis, Useful Plants, M. or And. 
Mr. R. a^aipson. 

ARTOCARPUS MOLLIS, Wall. 
Tounb«iii. BUBU. 

An immense tree in British Burmab, wood 
used for canoes and cart wheels. On the hilla, 
large trees rather scarce. A cubic foot 
weighs 30 lbs. In a full^rown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. 
— Dr. Brandis. 

ARTOCARPnS NOBILIS, Thw. 262. 

A. pubascena, Moon's Cat, p. 61, not Willd. 

Dtl-gaha, SmoB. 

A gigantic tree common in the Western, 

Southern and Central Provinces of Ceylon up 

to 2,000 feet. Hr. Fergueson has often seen 



ASSAM. 



AUMLAH. 



trees of it having a diameter of 3 to 4 feet. 
Its timber is in great request for backs and 
shelves of ahnirahs, for common almirahs, fish- 
ing boats hollowed out of single trees, &c. 
He has seen old specimens of this wood mis- 
taken for that of Ncedum, — Mr, Fergusson. 

ARTOCARPDS POLYPHEME, 

A. Champadah of Botanists. 

A tree of the same natural family with the 
jack and bread-fruit ; fruit smaller than the 
first, but of more delicate flavour, is greatly 
esteemed by the Malays. It seems to be an 
indigenous plant of the Archipelago, and even 
there to be limited to the Western parts of it, 
such as Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and 
their adjacent islands. — OrawfurdU Dictionary ^ 
p€tge 93. 

ARTOCARPUS SYLVESTRIS.— C?t^*o». 

Ban fannas. Mahr. 

Character of wood not known. 
ARUNDINARIA FALCATA. 

Gam. Panj. 

Grows in the Panjab. It is the smallest 
bamboo, and the one which grows at the 
greatest heights. — FowelL 

ARUNDINARIA UTILIS, 



NioOi. Panj. 
Hm-bamboo. Eno. 



Bingal. Panj. 
Spyiig Kan^war. 









Grows in the Panjab. Used for wicker 
work, shepherd's pipes, mats^ &c. — FowelL 

ASH WOOD. A tree of Mehra Forest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara. It is a species of 
Fraxinus, different from that common in Eng- 
land. — CaL Cat, Ex, 1862. See Fraxinus, 

ASSAM. The woods sent from Assam to 
the Exhibition of 1862, were as follows : — 

Acacia ^p. Koroi. Assam. 
Hanlluk „ 
Mota kiili ,, 
Jarool. 
,, Soom. 

Andrachne trifoliata. 
Artocarpus, species. 

„ integrifolius. 

Bandar. 
Bon soom. 
Bowlah. 
Oedrela tocna. 
Ghickrassia tabularis. 
Dackuree. 
Dalbereia. 
Dhoomkoorah. 
Dingari. 

„ red. 
Doodkooru. 
Ehretia serrata. 
GmeUna arborea< 
Gohora. 
Goondoree. 
Holow. 
Jam. 

Eajorkulla. 
Ka&da. 
Ketamaya. 
E[lioira. 
Kohir. 



Koida. 
Kotorah. 

Lagerstrcsmia regin». 
Laurus sassafras. 
Lookhoori. 
Mageli. 

Mangifera Indica. 
Mesua ferrea. 
Michelia champaca. 
ModhooruUum. 
Mosai shalee. 
Neem. 
Nopahi. 
Nota rohi. 
Nauclea cadamba. 
ParlL 

Patee hoondie. 
Pegai. 

Peni?Wohi. 
Quercus. 

Salix tetrasperma. 
Shaldoona. 
Sham. 
Sheedha. 
Soteeana. 

Syzygium jambolanum. 
Terminalia citrina. 
„ 2 9pcc» 

Tetachopa. 
Wohi. 



ASSAN. A treeofCuttack. Wood light- 
brown coloured and strong, which sells at 6 
annas per cubic foot. Plentiful in the Sonthal 
jungles from Raneebahal to Hasdiha. The 
wood is used by the natives for beams, planks 
and building purposes generally. One of the 
silk-worms from which Tussa cloth is made, 
feeds upon this tree. Several timber trees 
are procurable in abundance in the forests of 
the Sumbulpore district, and on the banks of 
the Mahanuddy, Brahminy, and Bytury rivers, 
and it is believed that their uses might be 
veiy much extended were a demand to spring 
up, and some experiments be made to test 
their properties aud value. — Cah Engineer's 
Journal, Jxdy 1860. 

ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA, Z>. C ; 
W.^ A. 

Turraea virens, Koen. 



Limonia monophylla, 

RoTih. Bheede. 
Limonia pumila, Burm. 



Trichilia spinosa, WUld. 



Kat-elle-micha 

Tam. 
Adivi nimma. Tel. 
Konda nimma. ,, 



maram. 



Wild-lime. Eno. 
I^Iakhur limbo. Mahr. 
Malvaregam. Maleal. 
Mal-uaregam ?'* 

This small-sized tree is found on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel Coasts, and is one of the 
most common trees in the greenwood jungles 
or " raaes" about the ghats of the Bombay 
Presidency, It is less common below and 
inland. Its hard heavy wood is white or pale 
yellow, and is veiy fine or close-grained ; but 
is not procurable in pieces which would square 
more than four inches, but for this, it would be 
suitable for cabinet purposes. — Roxb, ii. 378, 
Drs, Wight, Gibson quoted in Cgclop. of 
India, Voigt, 

ATTALI, the Tamil name of a tree ia 
Ceylon which is of little value. It grows to 
about ten or twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet long. It produces a flower, and 
then a seed-pod, which is used as a medicine 
— Edge, Ceylon, 

ATTI, Hatey or Arti, are given by Edye as 
the Tamil names of a Ceylon tree which grows 
from two to three feet in diameter, and from 
twelve to twenty feet high. It is used for 
general purposes in small country vessels. 
He states that it produces the wild fig. — 
Edye, Ceylon, 

ATTOO VUNJEE. An amber-coloured. 
Travancore wood, specific gravity 0*480, 
Very cheap ; used for firewood. — Col. Frith, 

AUMLAH. Hind. ? A whitish coloured 
wood, not strong, plentiful in the San thai 
jungles from Baneebahal to Hasdiha or about 
forty miles. Planks from this wood are used 
by the natives in making boxes. The fruit 
when dried is used by them for washing and 
also eaten as a kind of preserve. — Calc. 
Engineer's Journal^ 1860. 
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AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. 



AZADIRACHTA INDICA. 



AURA DOKA. Hind.? AtreeofChota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white timber. — CaL Cat, 
Ex, 1862. 

AURANTIACEJE,the Citraceae of Liudley, 
are the Citron Worts, or the Orange Tribe ; 
the Orange, Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, Pompel- 
moose, Forbidden Fruit and Citron being the 
produce of this order. The Wampee, a fruit 
highly esteemed in China and the Indian 
Archipelago, is produced by Cookia punctata. 
The fruit of Glycosmis citrifolia is delicious ; 
and that of Triphasia very agreeable. The 
JEcrle marmelos is used in medicine and a 
perfume is made from its rind. The woods of 
the plants of this order are hard, but generally 
small. The flowers are remarkable for their 
fragrance and beauty. — Etig, Cyc, See /Eyle, 
Bergera^ Citrus, Murraya, Feronia, 

AUSTRALASIA produces the timber of 
the following trees : — 



Acacia, species, 
,, decurrens. 


Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Corypha Aus trails. 


„ melanoxylon. 

,, pendola. 
Angophora lanceolata. 
Banksia integrifolia. 

,, paludosa. 
Calophyllnm inophylluin. 


Eucalyptus, specks. 

„ gomphocephala. 

,, unarginata. 

„ piperita. 
Hibiscus heterophyllus. 
Rulingia pannosa. 



— Bennetts Oatherings. 

AVERRHOA BILIMBI, Willde, 

Blinbingan teres, Rumph, 



Wilampi. Maleal. 
Blimbing basi. Malay. 
Blixnbing bas. ,, 



BUimbi. Beno. Eng. 
Cncumber tree. Eng. 
Kama-ranga. Hind. 

A pretty little tree, about 8 feet high, with 
timber of doubtful value, growing generally 
in gardens in South Eastern Asia, and pro- 
ducing a beautiful green, smooth, fleshy fruit, 
about the size of a small cucumber. In Bur- 
mah it bears profusely. The unripe fruit is 
intensely acid and cannot be eaten raw, but 
the acidity becomes less as it ripens. Amongst 
the Malay, it is used like the citron, the 
gooseberry, the cucumber and the caper in 
Europe, but can be candied or made into 
pickles or preserves, or preserved in sugar. 
Its acid juice is useful in removing iron mould. 
— Boxh, ii. 451, Dr. Mason, Mr, Jaffrey, Use- 
ful Flants, Vegetable Kingdom, Voigt, 

AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA, Linn.; 
Willde. 



been introduced into Ceylon, India and 
Burmah, where it is now quite naturalized, but 
is only found near towns, and in gardens. The 
tree is said to grow, but, to be scarce, in 
Ganjam and Gumsur. It there attains an 
extreme height of 36 ieet, a circumference of 
3^ feet and a height of 9 feet from the ground 
to the intersection of the nearest branch, but 
no use is made of its dark-brown wood, the 
quality of which is not known. It bears, and 
in i?ome places profusely, from three to fifty 
years and three times a year, a fruit about 
the size of a hen's egg, with five acute angles 
and a yellowish, thin, smooth rind. There 
are two varieties, a sweet and an acid. The 
latter contain an acid, watery pulp ; they are 
candied and made into pickles or tarts. They 
make an agreeable dish when cut in pieces 
and cooked with sugar and wine or with 
skimmed milk. In Burmah the fruit is high- 
ly prized as a wholesome dish, and is used 
like other green fruits, in cun'ies. The juice 
of the acid variety is useful in removing 
iron moulds from linen. — Roxb. ii. 450, Drs. 
Mason, McClelland, Vegetable Kingdom, 
Useful Flants, Elliot, Voigt. 

AVICENNIA TOMENTOSA, Linn.; 
Roxb., W,Ic. 

Sccura marina, Forst 



Kama-ranga. Bbng. 
Zoungyah. Burm. 
Mitha kamaranga. DuK. 
Coromandel Gooseberry 

Tree. Eng. 
Eam-mk. Hind. 
KarmaL Hind* 



Blim-bing-manis. Malay. 
Tamara-tonga. Maleal. 
Carambola. Port. 
Tamartam maram. Tam. 
Tamarta Chettu. Tel. 
Koro-monga. Tel.? . 



A. resinifera, Font. 
A. oepata, Buch.j Herb. 
A. Africana, Palisot. 



Maugium album, Rmnph 



Xalla niada. Tel. 
Mada chettu. 



>» 



Bina. Beng. 

AVhitc Mangrove. Eng. 

Oepata. Maleal. 

A small tree or ramous shrub, grows 
within the tropics all over the world, and 
the wood serves the natives for various 
economical purposes. It has small dingy 
yellow flowers. Its wood-ashes are used in 
washing and cleaning cotton cloths, and 
painters mix them with their colours. The 
kernels are bitter but edible. The green 
fruit is used in medicine externally. In Rio 
Janeiro its bark is used for tanning. — Roxb. 
iii. 88, Flor, Andh,, Useful Plants, Voigt. 

AZADIRACHTA INDICA, Ad. Juss.; 
TV. 4- A. 

Melia azadirachta, Linn,, Roxb., Rheede. 

Aria Bei)ou. Maleal. 
Niniba. Sans. 



Vepam maram. Tam. 
Vepa. Tel. 

Nimba. 
Yepa chettu. 
Nimbamu. 



»* 



>) 



a. Sweet variety, dvlcis^ mitha kamaranga. 
6. Acid variety, acida, kamaranga. 

This beautiinl, but small, tree, about 14 feet 
high, -with a spreading head, is supposed to bo 
a native of the Moluccas, from which it has 
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Nim. Beng. 

Thcmbau-ka-m a-kah . Bu RM 
Margosa tree. Eng. 
Bead „ „ 

Ash-leavcd tree ,, 
Nim. Hind. Mahb. 
Weppa. IVLvLEAL. 

This beautiful tree is found throughout 
Ceylon, India and Burmah, and in some 
localities attains a large size. It is to be seen 
everywhere, though more seldom as a forest 
tree than in waste places and in the villages 
of the people and gardens of Europeans, where 
it is grown for ornament and shade. In the 
south of India, it is in considerable abundan 



ill most parts of the inland countrf, anil in the 
Pega prOTince, is plentiful ia the Prome dis- 
trict only. It ia grown Bparinglj in Kumaota 
and attiuns a growth of 6 to 9 feet, is common, 
planted, in tihe east of the Foojab, but is 
anknown west of the Indus. 

The quality of its timber varies in these 
localises. Throughout the peninsula of India, 
it yields a compact, hai-d, heavy, durable wood, 
when old — difficult to work, but beautifully 
mottled and deserving attention for ornamental 
purposes. It is well fitted for ahip-buildicg 
and carts. Some samples exhibited by Mr. 
Sohde at the Madras Exhibition, equalled 
the best fancy woods, and some of the finest 
furniture he had seen, was from an old mar- 
gosa tree. He gave a beautiful plank of a 
light reddish brown colour, to the Madias 
Museum. It is used in Coimbatore for carU 
wheels, and, in bare districts of die Bombay 
Presidency, it is of great importance for build- 



BALANOPHOIU INDICA.' 

tng aud agricultural purposes. In the Prome 
dieti-ict of Pegu, it is described as a large but 
soft timber only fit for flooring. This is one 
of the trees which it would be of importance 
to increase throughout the country. It reaches 
a large size even in stony gronnd. It comes 
into full foliage in the very midst of the hot 
weather. Every part of the tree is bitter, 
and its leaves, bark, seeds and the oil from 
its seeds are lai^y used in native medicine. 
It is venerated by the hindu people, who, 
regarding the small pox as a goddess, employ 
the leaves in that disease, and, like the shrew 
ash tree, in England, it is often resorted to by 
the friends of the insane, who pass the sick 
person througli a cleft of the tree, or through 
a stem which, having parted and reunited, 
forms a circular opening — Roxb, ii, 394, Dr. 
Wyht, Mr. Rohde, Brs. ComiiA, Gibton, 
Cyclop, of India and Supplement, Mtiot, 
Voigt., Dr. J. L. Siewarl, Mr. R. Tkampton. 



BABOOL. A Hindi vernacular word, ap- 
plied as a generic term to some species of 
Acacia ; hut, the Babul, proper, is the A. 
Arabica (which see). In Sind, the Babool 
proper is very abundant and grows to a very 
large size. It is exceedingly h^ and weighty. 
For agricultural implements and all native 
purposes, it is excellent. It was al^o much 
used by the Indus Flotilla, for paddle flats, 
rudders, stanchions and boats' knees — in fact 
for every purpose to which wood 
applied. Its hark is employed in tanning, its 
pods form a valuable food for cattle, its young 
branches are the favorite food of camels and 
goats, its bark yields gum and lac, and for all 
these articles, wood, bark, pods and lac, a xale 
is alfvays found. Drs. G-ibson and Clegh< 
have strongly advocated the extension of this 
most useful tree by plantations. Dr. Cleghom 
(Report, p. 7) suggested that it should be 
conserved along the banks of the Tumbudra, 
both in the BeUary district, and in the Nug- 
gnr division of Mysore. The Babool springs 
up in the alluvial soil on both banks of that 
river (in similar ground to the shikai^ahs of 
Sind). Dr. (xibson, continuously, for years, 
since 1846,' strove to form such preserves. 
He says (Report of 1857-60, p. 14) the seve- 
ral proposed Babul reserves in this eastern 
line should be kept in view, otherwise the 
want of tree reserves in a bai-e country may 
hereafter be felt. He tells us (pages 18 and 
19) of Babool preserves on the Bheema and 
Moota-Hoola rivers, and adds that, the net 
profit of all these Babool preserves for one 
year, after deducting every expense, including 
Ito, 432 per annum for keepws, reached the 
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figure of Bs. 1,068-9-8, being the best return 
till then had since the commencement of con- 
servative measures in 1846. He mentioned 
that the supply of wood from the Babool pre- 
serves on the Bheema river, in the Ahmed- 
nuggur Coliectorate, continued to increase) 
not only as regards firewood, but also in re»- 
pect to large wood for the Grun Carriage 
Manufactory, and, to meet the increasing 
demand, every opportunity had been taken 
for extending the preserves. He inftums na 
that the large Babool wood which used to be 
obtained from Kutchand Kattywar seems now 
to be not procurable, but adds that the road- 
side Babools, especially in the Sattarah Dis- 
tricts, will soon aSori a large supply of Gun 
Carriage timber. — Dri. Gibton and Cieffhom. 

BAH-MAH-THO-A, Burm. A useful 
timber of Tavoy. 

BAIB-GA? a tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in the Sandoway district. Used for fire- 
wood.— Cai. Qit. Ex. ifies. 

BAIEI YE, Singh. A tree of the northern 
and western provinces of Ceylon, found near 
the mouths of rivers. A cubic foot weighs 
57 lbs,, tlie wood is used for anchors and in 
house-building. It is said to last from 10 to 
30 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

BALANOPHOBA INDICA, Wan. 293. 
Grows in the Peninsula of India, in the forests 
of the Central Province of Ceylon, at 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. It is an inconspicuous, leafless, 
fungous-like plants with conglomerate masses 
of flowers, growing parasitic on the roots of 
other plants, and a good deal like the flovrers 
of " Petasites vulgaris," when they first rise 



BALSAMODENBRON AQALLOCHA. 



BAMBUSA. 



out of the ground. Mr. Fergusson found it 
on the tops of the mountains above ^Narang- 
heena in Hewahette, This species produces 
the great knots on the maple roots, from 
which the Tibetans form the cups mentioned 
by M.M. Hue and Gabet, — Foigif p. 732, C^c. 
of India. Art Balanophora, Dr, HookeVy 
Mimalaytm Journal^ p. 68, Fergusson. 

BALANITES JEGYPTIACA, Delile. 

Balanites JEgyptiaca, var. 

Indica, W. lU. 
Ximenia iBgyptiaca,22oa^. 



Ximenia Americana, 
Linn% 



Panj. 



Hingot. 
Hingor. „ 
Nanjunda maram. Tam. 
Grara chetto. Tel. 
Gari „ 



Hingon. BKNa. 
Hingan Bet. DUK. 
Nan junda wood tree. Air- 

olo-Tam. 
Sotim. EaTPT. 
Hingg. Panj. 

This smaU, thorny tree, has a girth of 18 
inches, has alternate, bifoliate leaves, with 
greeniish^white flowers. It is cultivated in 
Egypt and Jerusalem, where it is made into 
walking sticks on which they inscribe the 
word Jordan in Hebrew characters. It is found 
throughout India, grows in Coimbatore, and 
is common about Delhi, and in the Doab as 
far as Allahabad, and especially on the banks 
of the Jumna, and grows in the Panjab from 
Delhi westward to Bohtuk. It flourishes in 
black soiL The wood is soft, shoe-makers' 
boards are made of it, and it is used for fuel. 
Roxburgh describes the wood of Ximenia 
Americana as yellow like sandal and says that 
brahmins often substitute its powder in lieu 
of powdered sandal wood. Its leaves are 
slightly acrid and are said to possess anthel- 
mintic properties. The fruit, when ripe, can 
be eaten without inconvenience, but Dr. 
Boxburgh describes the pulp as exceedingly 
bitter and having an offensive greasy smell. 
It is about the size of an egg and covered 
with a smooth dry cortex. It is used in 
native fireworks ; the kernel being scooped 
out the shell is filled with gun-powder, 
and explodes with a very loud report. 
A fat oU, called zachun? qu zaitun? is 
extracted from the seeds. The fruits are 
said to be mixed in commerce with myro- 
balans. — Roxb. ii. 253, Drs. WigJity Riddelly 
(y Shaughnegnfy Voigi.y «7. L, Stewarty Mr. 
Jaffrty. 

BALOGHIA LUCIDA, Blood-wood tree 
of Norfolk island, attains a height of 40 feet, 
but is of small diameter. It yields a blood- 
red coloured sap, which serves as an indelible 
paint. — BennetVi Gatherings, 

BAL8AM0DENDR0N AGALLOCHA, 

. Balaamodendron Rozburgbii, Am.y Wight III, 
Amyiis commiphora, JUxcb* 
„ agaUo<ma, Raadf. 

Googgnli BXNO. I Bddanki chettu. TxL. 



This small tree grows in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam and the Garrow hills. Its timber 
is rapidly destroyed by white ants, but it bums 
brightly and makes good torches. It produces 
the gum bdellium of commerce, and perhaps 
of Dioscorides, the Googul or Gubdi of the 
Central Provinces, which is an article of trade. 
The whole plant, while growing, is consider- 
ably odoriferous, and when any part is bruised 
and broken it difluses around, to a considerable 
distance, an agreeable fragrance like that of 
myrrh. Trunk crooked. Wood unknown. 
— Roxb. ii. 244, Voigty Fl. Andkr.y Major 
Fearsony W, Jaeob, Esquire. 

BAMAU, BuBM. 

A close-grained wood of Pegu ? — a possible 
substitute for box-wood, prized by Karens 
for bows. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 62. In 
a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the fii*st branch is 30 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 6 feet.— jDr. Brandis, 
Cal. Eis. Cat, 

BAMAW. A tree of Akyab, but not very 
plentiful. Used by natives for bows, &c. 
(This seems identical with the last).—- Cal. Oat, 
Ex. 1862. 



BAMBUSA, THE Bamboo. 



S£alat. 



Mambu. 

Bnluh. ,, 

Enl-mnUa. MAT4KAL. 

Mungal. Taic. 

Bongu reduni. Tel. 

Eichakai? 
I Penti vedunu 
IPotu 






*> 



9> 



Bansh. Beno. 
Bamboo. Enq. 
Bambou. Fb. 
Indianischer robr. Geb. 
Bans. Hind. 
Bamba. „ 
Bambu. It. Malat* 
Preng. Jav. 

The Bamboo, the most gigantic of the 
grasses, consists of many species, which are 
applied to so many useful purposes, that it 
would be difficult to point out any object in 
which sti*ength and elasticity are requisite, and 
for which lightness is no objection, to which 
the stems are not adapted in the countries 
where they grow, — hollow cases, bows, arrows, 
quivers, javelin, spear and lance-shafts ; masts 
of vessels, spars, yards and boat-decking; fish- 
ing rods, stipes for stake nets and river crab 
nets and fishing poles ; bed posts, walking 
sticks ; tent poles, flag poles and the poles of 
palanquins ; scafiblding for building purposes, 
the floors and supporters of rustic bridges, 
scaling ladders, durable water pipes, and the 
lever fbr raising water ; carts, litters and biers : 
implements for weaving, portable stages for 
native processions : raised floors for granaries ; 
pen-holder, bottle, can, pot, measure, distilling 
tube, tongs, toasting fork, baskets, buckets and 
cooking pot ; rafts for floating heavy timber, 
fVame-work of houses, floorings of houses,scaf- 
folding, planking, uprights in houses and roof- 
ing; bamboo ware, handles of parasols, and um- 
brellas ; books, musical instruments, paper, 
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peucils,i-ules, cups, cages, pipes and pipe sticks, 
Bumpitnnorbloiving tLil)e,chaii's, scats, Bcreens. 
couches, cota and tables, and, parts of it art 
used as pickles or candied, and other parts 
made into paper. As will be seen below, there 
are many species of Ijamboo : and, ia the 
Khassia Hills ulone, there ai'c fifteen. 

1. BanabusQ agrestis. Fair. On mountain- 
ous and dry desert places in all China, Cochin- 
China and the Malay islands. Joints crooked, 
often a foot thick, a foot and a half long and 
nearly solid, 

2. Bamb«S8amahussana,gi-owsin Amboyna 
and Maiiipa, lias short joints and a thick wood, 

3. Bambusa apus, Schulles. A gigantic 
species growing on Mount Salak in Java, 
Bfems 60 or 70 feet high, and as thick as a 
man's thigh. 

4. Bambusa m-istata,£<i(^tft^. Slender stems. 

5. Bambusa arundinacco, Willde ; Roxb. 
Arundo bambos, Lian \ Bambos anindinacea, Zet. 
Naatns amiidiaaceua, Sm. | 

Hugar bans. Hind. j Uaalee. Sinn. 

Nas. „ „ I Miingil. Tah. 

Mr. Thwaites considers B. arundinacea, and 
B. spinosa, identical. Stems grow in clusters 
of 10 to 100, and are straight for 18 or 
20 feet. Enoimous quantities are annually 
rafted along the Ganga and Ram Ganga rivers 
and down tlie Ganges canal. 

6. Bambusa aspera, Schult. Found at the 
foot of mountains in Amboyna with stems 60 
to 70 feet high, and as thick as a man's thigh. 

7. Bambusa balcooa, Roxh. 

Deiidrocalaimis balcooa, Voigt. 

The Balcooa bans and Dhooli balcooa of 
Bengal is of gigantic size and reckoned there 
the best for building purposes. Before using il, 
it is steeped in water for a considerable time. 

8 Bambusa bitung, ScJtult. Found in Java. 

9. Bambusa Blumeana, Sc/(wZ(es, A native 
of Java, with stems as thick as a child's arm. 

10. Bambusa maxima. Pair. Found wild 
in Cambodia, Bally, Java, and various islands 
of the Archipelago. It gi-owa 60 to 70 feet 
high, and as thick as a man's body. Its wood 
is however very tiiin, 

11. Bambusa mitia, Pair. Cultivated in 
Cochin-China, wild in Amboyna. Its stems 
31*0 thin but sometimes as tliick as a man's 
leg, and 30 feet long, and are said to be very 
strong. 

12. Bambuso multiplex. Lour. (Qu. B. 
nana ?) Stems 12 feet long and an inch thick, 
cultivated for hedges in the north of Cochin- 
China. 



13. Bambusa i 



, Roxli. The Chinese 



Dwarf Bamboo. A native of China, makes 

beautiful close hedges and fences and the 
handles of the Chinese umbrellas are made of 
it. It grows near Colombo and Galle. 

14. B&Tahueam^nLoddiges; of theneigh- 
bourhood of Canton, where its stems, not more 
than a man's height, are cut for walking sticks 
and bandies of ladies' parasols. 

15. Bambusa prava forms lai^ woods in 
Amboyna, which come down to the coast : its 
leaves are 18 inches long and 3 or 4 inches 
broad. 

16. Bambusa picta, common in Ceram, 
Kelanga, Celebes and other islands of the 
Archipelago. Its joints ai'c 4 feet long and 2 
inches thick, and are used for ligbt walking 
sticks. 

17. Bambusa spinosa, Soxb. The Bekor 
bans, spined. Common about Calcutta and 
in the south of India. It has a small cavity 
and is therefore strong. Its stems are from 
30 to 50 feet long ; used for clubs, walking 
sticks, poles and spearshafts. Mr. Thwaites 
thinks B. arundinacea, and B. spinosa varieties 
of the same plant 

18. Bambusa spina. 

ContB Bansa. UaiA. 

Extreme height 80 feet. Circumference 
1^ feet. Two species of bamboo which 
abound in Oanjam and Gumsur. 

19. Bambusa striduia. Moon, Cat. 

Batn. hee Sinqb. 
This small bamboo covers thousands of acres 
in Ceylon. Its stems are in great request for 
fen c es. — Ferg usson. 

20. Bambusa stricia, Soxb. 

DendrocalamuB etrictus, [ Nastas utiictus, Sm. 
Voigt. I 

Somewhat spiny. Its great strength, soli- 
dity and straightness render it tit for many 
purposes. Lance-shafts ai-e made of it. 

21 . Bambusa tabacaria, Toir. Grows wild 
in Amboyna, Manipa and Java, its stems with 
nearly solid joints, 3 or 4 feet long but not 
thicker than the little finger, when polished, 
make the finest pipe sticks. The outside is 

hard that itemita sparks of fire when struck 
with the hatchet. 

22. Bambusa tulda, Roxb. 

Dendrocaiaraus tuWa, Vuigl. 
The Tulda or Pika bans of Bengal and 
India is common all over Bengal, and grows 
■apidly to 70 feet long and 12 inches iu cir- 
cumference, rising to their full height iu 30 
days. Improves in strength by steeping in 
r. The Jowa bans with long joints is 
variety, and the Sasini bans used to make 
baskets, is another. 



BAHBUSA. 

23. Bambnsa vulgaris, Wendl. Its stems i 
are from 20 to 30 feet loog, aod bb thick as & 
child's arm. 

In one of his reports. Dr. Cleghom mentiooB 
that immense quantities of fine bamboos are 
floated down the vaiioua rivers of the western 
coast of India. They are one of the riches of 
those Provinces. They are ordinarily 60 feet 
long and five inches in diameter near the 
rot)t, these are readily purchased standing at 5 
Rupees per 1 ,000, and small ones at 3^ Rupees 
per 1,000. Millions are annually cut in the 
forests and taken away by water in rafts or by 
land in carts. From their great buoyancy, 
they are much used for floating the heavier 
woods as (Mutte) Terminalia tomentosa, and 
(Biti) Dalbergia arborea, and piles of them are 
lashed to the sides of the pattimars going to 
Bombay. The larger ones are selected as out- 
riggers for ferry boats, or studding-sail-booms 
for small craft. He tells us that in addition 
to the vast export by sea, it is estimated that 
two lacs are taken from the Soopah falook 
eastward. The Malabar bamboo is much 
smaller than that of Pegu (Bsimbusa gigantea) 
which is 8 inches in diameter. At another 
place he says that immersing in water or 
better still, in a solution of sulphate of iron 
or lime water, is attended with good results, as 
it extracts the sweet sap which would other- 
wise induce decay. Bui, when it is intended 
to split the bamboos for reepers, this should 
be done before steeping them in the metallic 
bath. The merchants on the western coast 
of India prefer the water-seasoned bamboos 
which have been months in the water attached 
to the rafts, that are floated down the Nelam- 
hur and Sedaaheghur rivers to the sea. The 
bamboos, there, are often eighteen yards long, 
and are brought down in immense floats tied 
together by the root ends in bundles of fifty 
which are tarned towards the forepart of the 
float. In Singapore the following bamboos, 
Bulub, Malay, are most in use ; 

Butnh Bittang. The large bamboo ; it is 
used for house-building and for ladders ; a 
sectjon forms a water-pitcher ; fishing weirs, 
&c., are constructed of it. 

B. Trimiang. Used by the wild tribes to 
make their blow-pipes for poisoned arrows. 
• B. Bitting. A large bamboo ; its root if 
pithy ; it is used by the wild tribes to make 
bows. 

B. Duri. Thorny bamboo, used for high 
fences ; it grows 60 or 70 feet high. 

B. Gading. Yellow bamboo. 

B. Siggei. Used for ladders to scale pre- 
cipices.— itoxfc.. Fl. Ltd., Eng. Cyc, Hr. 
Matan's TenasMrim, JDr. Cleghom' s BeporU, 



BARRIKOTONIA RACEMOSA. 

Dr. Hooker's Him. Joum.,Mr.R, Thompson, 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

BAN-BOAT, BoRM. In Araherst, a 
strong and useful wood, a kind of Mimosa, (qu. 
Acacia ?) employed for house posts. — Captain 

BAN-KHA, BcRM. In Amherst, a pecu- 
liar kind of wood, colour grey, used for house 
posts, and other common purposes, — Captain 
Dance. 

BANKSIA IKTEGRIFOLIA, a tree of 
Australasia, which grows to 30 or 40 feet high 
with a circumference of 6 to 12 feet- It is of 

iculiarly stiff rugged growth, and its timber 

used in boat-buildiug. — Bennett. 

BANKSIA PALUDOSA, a tree of Aus- 
tralasia, which grows in marshy alluvial soih-— 
Bennett. 

B ANN!, a tree of the Panjab, Jhullundhur, 
resembles the ban, except that the wood is of 
a white colour, but it is applied to tbe same 
Durposcs as the ban. It is also a smaller tree. 
-Lieut. Col. Lake. 

BAERINGTONIA, Species. There is in 
the Tavoj andMergui jungles a white-flowered 
species of Barringtonia with drooping spikes 
of white flowers, three or four feet long ; and 
which would be much admired if introduced 
into the cities. The leaves are very large and 
lyre-shaped, and both flowers and foliage would 
contrast well with the other trees around it. 
The character of the wood, is not known. — 
Dr. Mason. 






■a. chettn. Th.. 



DC. 

E;tii-tha. Bobh. 
Samandar phal. Hum. 
Hijjul. Hind. Beku. 
Tsjerw-eamatrBvuli. 

[UalBal. 
KaifA. MaHR. 

This is a large handsome tree, with dark 
scarlet-coloured flowers. It grows in SaJia- 
runpore, thcMorung hills, Bengal, Chittagong, 
in both the peninsulas of India, and is plenti- 
ful in the Tharawaddy district. The wood is 
of a red colour, hard, and of a fine grain, is 
used in constructing carts, and is equivalent 
to mahogany. Dr. Mason says it is very 
abundant in the Tenasserim forests, of whidt 
it is a great ornament. — Roxli. ii. 635, Drs. 
O'Skaughnessy, McClelland, Mason, Voigt, 
Useful Plants, Elliot, Mr. PergnssoH, 
BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA, Roxb. 
Eugenia TBCemosa, Linn. 
ButonicHi Bylveatris alba, Rumph. 

.m. Tam. 



BASSIA BUTYllACEA. 

This stout timber tree is a native of the 
Moluccas, Penang, the delta of the Ganges and 
Malabar. Its root is slightly bitter, and con- 
sidered by the hindus to be aperient, cooling, 
and febrifuge, — Roxb, ii. 634, Flora And- 
hrica, Voigt. 

BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA, Linn. 

Commersonia Sonnerat Guin. 
Butonica speciosa, Zam. | Maumea Afiiastica, Linn, 

Eyai-gyee. Burm. | Moodilla. SiNOH. 

This large, umbrageous and beautiful tree is 
a native of Pegu, the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the Malay Archipelago, Singapore, the Moluc- 
cas, and the South Sea Islands. It is very 
plentiful in Pegu. Its wood is red, hard, of 
a fine grain, and equivalent to mahogany. It 
is used in the construction of carts. The 
frait is mentioned by Ainslie as being used in 
Java for intoxicating fish. — CShaughnessyy 
page 337, McClelland^ Roxb, ii, 636, Voigty 
Mr. Fergusson. 

BABXJ, Malay; Kawal, Javanese: is a 
gossamer-like substance, found at the base of 
the petioles of the Gomuti palm, the Arenga 
saccharifera. It is imported into China where 
it is applied like oakum, for caulking, and also 
for tinder. 

BASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Sapotacea, found in the East 
Indies and in Africa, where they are of great 
economical importance on account of the 
abundance of a sweet buttery substance which 
is yielded by their seeds when boiled. B. 
butyracea, B. latifolia and B. longifolia occur 
in India. Bassia cuneata and B. sericea, BL, 
are trees of Java : the African butter tree is 
B. Parkii, G. Don.— -Bn^. Cgc, p. 396. 

BASSIA, Species. In the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Tenasserim, a Bassia tree is quite 
abundant in a few localities : and it is said to 
afford a timber in no way inferior to teak. — 
Dr. Mason, 

BASSIA, Species. A species of this tree 
grows on the banks of streams, at 3,000 feet 
on the Animullay hills. It yields a sort of 
gutta percha. — Beddome, 

BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 



tndain Butter tree* Eng. 
Falwa. Hind. 



Phalwarra. Hind. 
Yel-pote. Lepoha. 

This tree has large umbrageous foliage. 
Its trunk sometimes measures 50 feet in 
height and 6 or 6 feet in circumference. It 
grows in the lower hills and warm valleys of 
Eastern Kumaon, and is found wild in Sikkim, 
Nepaul and on the Almora hills, but its timber 
is nearly as light as that of the Bombax 
heptaphyllum, tiie Semul or Cotton tree, and 
is of no value. A delicate white-coloured oil, 
solid at 95^ is expressed from the bruised 
kernels, which iis used in medicine and for 



BASSIA LATIFOLIA. 

unction. — Roxb, ii. 527, JEng. Qfc.f Booker, 
(yShaughnessy, Mr. R, Thompson. 

BASSIA ELLIPTICA, Balzell. 

Isonandra Cullenii, Drury. \ Pachonta, Can, 

This majestic tree has been traced from 
Coorg to Trevandrum. It yields a substance 
which, as was at one time diought, would be 
a substitute for Gutta Percha, but subsequent 
report is less favorable. The timber is 
hardish, prettily veined, takes a good polish, 
and deserves attention — Br.Cleghorn^sForests 
and Oardensy p. 13. 



BASSIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 



Mohu. Beng. 
MahwaTree. Eno. 
Mahwa. Hind. 
Muha ? „ 
Moho. Mahr. 
Poounam. Malbal. 
Madhaka. Sans- 



Tah. 



>» 



Ipei? 

lllupa. 

Kaat niupa. „ 

Epi ? Tkl. 

Ippa. 

Ippe ohettu. 






This is a very useful tree. It has a straight 
but short trunk, and yields a hard and very 
strong wood. It grows in the mountainous parts 
of the Circars, in Bengal, Malwa, Nagpore, 
Bajwarra, Guzerat, the Konkans, Kumaon 
and Ghurwal, not abundant in the Pun- 
jab except in parts of the Kangra district. In 
the Circars, it is never felled by the natives, 
and it is preserved in Nagpore on account of its 
large fleshy flowers which are eaten raw by 
the natives and used in distilling arrack. It 
is common all over the Bombay jungles, both 
on the coast and above the ghauts. The 
timber, in Nagpore, is from 16 to 20 feet long, 
and in girth 4 or 5 feet. The tree attains its 
full size in 80 years, and has a girth of 6 feet. 
The character of its wood seems to vary in 
difierent localities. Captain Sankey says that in 
Nagpore it is of a pinkish color, and but a weak 
timber, while, from being invariably rotten 
at the heart, 4 to 6 inches square of really 
good sound timber is all that can be reckon- 
ed on. In the plains the tree is preserved for 
the flower, and consequently is very little 
used. Both Major Pearson and Lieut. G. 
Doveton, however, writing from the Central 
Provinces, dissent from Captain Sankey's 
opinion. Major Pearson cannot agree with 
Captain Sankey that the Bassia latifolia, 
Mowa, is " a weak timber." It is used much 
in Upper India for all sorts of wood-work, but 
in the Central Provinces a well-grown Mowa 
tree in full bearing in a good year will bear four 
Rupees worth or even more of flowers, which 
are used to extract arrack from. It is there- 
fore seldom felled for timber, but there, as in 
Upper India, and in Guzerat, the wood is 
strong and tough. Barren trees are some^ 
times felled, but it is diflicult to procure 
pieces of greater length than 12 or 13 feet. 
The heartwood of an old tree is deep reddish- 
brown. There are enoimous belts of it ex- 
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tending along the foot of both facea of either 
range of hille, which skirt the Nerbudda volley. 
— {Mafor Pearton, C. F.) Lieut. Doveton, 
likewise, aaja " as remarked by Major Fear- 
son, Bassia latifolia, is by no means a weak 
timber"— uid I have uprights, quite 30 feet in 
height, bearing a very large crushing weight. 
—{Lievt. a. JhvetoH, C. P.) But Captain 
Saokey himself adds that in the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, the timber is more esteemed, 
and has been used for door and window frames. 
He doea not class it as a building material, and 
itiseageriy devoured t)y white anta. Dr. Gib- 
son however, says that the wood, particularly 
the large logs brought from the Barria Forest 
and Kupperwnnje hills, is extensively used 
for house and cart purposes in Guzerat, but 



BAUHINU. 

brought dovm the (rodavery. In the Wynasd, 
it is known aa the Oodagoo maram, and is 
there an ordinary sized tree : its wood being 
much used on the Malabar side for building; 
Dr. Wight says it is a light-coloured, hard and 
durable wood, nearly equal in these respects 
to teak, but much smaller. Id Coimbatore it 
is much used in the construction of carta, 
where great strength Is called for. In Mah^ 
bar, where it attains a large size, it is used 
for spars. Dr. Cleghom describes it as a good 
wood for ti'enails. It grows in the northern 
province of Ceylon, and its wood which is 
said to last from 25 to 80 years, weighs 61 
lbs. to the cubic foot. It is there used as 
keels for dhonies, for bridges and in house- 
building. The seeds contain about 30 per 



seldom appears in the market in Bombay or ! cent, of oil of a bright yellow colour. 12^ lbs. 



elsewhere. It appears strong and tongh. 
the Upper Provinces of India, ita wood is 
described as hard and strong and proper for 
the naves and felloes of wheels. Bosburgh 
gives also, as vernacular names, Madhuka, 
Guroodshpu, Madharama ; Voonaprusthaand 
Mndhoo.— y?oa^., ii. 526, Voigt, Capt. San- 
key, Dr. OSmn, M. S. J. Rtp., Slora 
Andhriea, Mr. R. Thompton, Major Peanon, 
Lieut, O. DoveUm, Lieui.-Col. Lake and 
Mr. Ptnoell. 
BASSIA. LOHGIFOLIA, Lin«. 

Kat-IUapo. Tav. 

Ennu eaini maram? „ 
Yep&f Tei> 



JPP»- 

Ippa mai 
Oodoogac 



lofWyaaad 



niupiT Tam. 
Klnp*. „ 

This tree has a pretty straight trunk and of 
a considerable thickness but short in propor- 
tion to the size of the tree. The wood is as 
hard and durable as teak, but not so easily 
worked. It grows in Ceylon, where it is very 
much cultivated: it grows in the Animnllays, 
in Coimbatore, on the Malabar Coast, in the 
Wjnaad and in the Bombay forests north of 
the Goa border, in Dharwar and North Ca- 
nai&. It is a large tree, a good deal like 
Bassia latifolia, but ita leaves are narrower. 
Bed its flowers much more fleshy. It is a 
native of the Peninsula of India, and is found 
in plantations along the southern coast of 
CorwDBudel. In Ceylon, its timber is used 
fbr the keels of dhonies, for bridges and in 
honafr-bnilding, and large quantities of oil are 
made from ita fruit. Mr. Bohde also says that 
the Ippi of the Teloogoo country is valued 
fcH- keds of ships and for planking below the 
water line. Exposed to the wind and sun in 
the log, it rends into strips, but, it is consider- 
ed a good wood for trenuls, and it is compa- 
tativdy free from the attacks of the Teredo 
It is {ffocurablfl among the It^s 
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seed, in the ordinary native mde way of 
expressing, produce 2 English gallons of oil. 
The oil or its seed may form an important 
article of export aa a putty oil. TTiis oil 
makes excellent candles and soap. Its chief 
use ie, however, for burning in lamps, and as 
a substitute for butter in native cookery. In 
medicine, the oil is used externally to cure tha 
"Itch" and other cutaneous disorders ; and 
the leaves, milk of the green fruit, and bark, 
are boiled in water aa a remedy in iheumatjc 
ailments. — Roab. ii. 523, Mettrt. MettdUt 
Rohde, Ferguiaon and Melvor, Bri. TFight, 
Maton and Cleghom, Flora Andhriea. 

BASTARD WOODS. An Anglo-Indian 
term applied to woods of India which have 
some outward resemblance to other woods : 
such as, 

Sailard Ifeoi, Chin Teku, Tel., applied to 
several kinds of trees with large leaves. On 
(he Nagari hills the Yanadi apply it to Dille- 
nia (now Wormift,) bracteata. In Bombay it 
is applied to the But«a fi-ondosa, the Ban- 
Teak or Ben-Teak, being the Lsgerstrtemia: 
microcarpa. 

Battard Sbong, in Ceylon, is their Kadem- 
Beriye, Sikoh., and probably a species or 
Dalbergia. 

Battard Cedar*, of Southern India, are the- 
Soymida febrlfuga, and Gruazuma tomentosa. 

Sattard Sago^lm, of Southei-n India, is 
the Caryota urens. 

BAUGLAN is the western talooka of Ean- 
desh. Stretching north in Banglan is a seriea 
of valleys separated by small chains of bilk. 
These hills form, as in the Poena Mawuls, 
ground naturally formed for forest reserves. — 
Gibson' M Bombay Forett ReporU of 1857- 
60, p. 38. 

BAUHDflA. A genus of plants, many or 
which afford valuable timber and useful 
woods, while others are but climbing plants^ 



BAUHINIA ANOUINA. 



BAUHINIA PURPURASCENS. 



They grow io the plains of tiie soutli of India, 
but Dr. Hooker, at & thousand feet above 
at Punliabaree in the outer Himalaya, found 
the prevailing gigantic timber scaled by such 
climbing Leguminosx, as Bauhinia and Ro- 
binia, which sometimes sheathed the trunks 
or spanued the forests with huge cables join- 
ing tree to tree. Several of the species in 
India are as yet undetermined. The woods 
are often of a dark colour. — Book. Jlint. 
Joum, 

BAUHINIA, Species. 

Ambhota. Uniji. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 7 feet. Useless except for 
firewood. — Oapiain Macdonald. 

BAUHINIA, Species ? A small timber | '^''^'■^ mountam Ebony. 
tree, native of Tenasserira, beare a sour twin- 
formed leaf, and a pod containing sweet pulp 
like that of the honey locust of America. — 
Dr. Mason. 



BAUHINIA ACUMINATA, Lin 

B. Candida, Ait. not Roxb. 
Chitko. Behg. 

KaDChim chakta. Bbng. 
White Bauhiau. Eno. 
Mountain Ebon;. „ 
Cuchunar. Hind. 
Duola Kunohun. Mahb. 



. -fiojA. 



TiM. 

Deo-kaucliuia. Tel. 
Eachaua. „ 



A small ramous tree or large shrub, grows 
in Mauritius, Ceylon, the Panjab, Assam, 
both peninsulas of India. Kare in Coimbatoi'e, 
and does not seem to be indigeuous in the 
Bombay side, where it is cultivated, as also 
in the Dekhan and Tenasserim. It is a 
handsome shrub, 8 or 10 feet high, withlai^e 
pure white flowers. — Drs. Roxb. ii. 324, 
Siddell, Gibson, Wight, Mason, Mora Andh- 
rica, Voigt, 253. 

BAUHINIA ALBIDA. 
B. c^adida, Raab. 3. | White Banhinia. 
Duolo Kunohun. Mahs. I Tellai-tnnnthaii-poo.TAU 

The fiower buds of this pretty tree yield an 
excellent vegetable for curries, — the floweii 
of all the Bauhinia are eaten by the natives, — 
the flowers are very handsome when open, 
being almost pure white, with a sweet odour 
Dr. Gibson says that this tree is fouud in the 
Bombay forests, hut rarely ; and is more 
common iu the vicinity of villages. It reaches 
a fair size, and gives a wood of a good quality, 
bnt seldom of scantling sufficient for house 
purposes. — Mr. Jaffiey, Dr. Gibson. 

BAUHINIA ANGUINA, Roxl. 
Bauhinia piperifolia. Boxib. 
Nang-put. Hind. 
It grows in Assam and the Concans. Is an 



extensive and rambling shrub, with flezuons 
compressed stems and small white flowers. 
Wood hard, but porous and nearly white. 
This Bauhinia is highly ornameutal, — Roxb. 
ii. 328, Bidden, Voigt, 254. 

BAUHINIA BRACHYCAEPA, Wall. 
Bwai-jin. BURU. 

Grows at Taong Dong. Attains to nearly 
three or four feet in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
its wood is white-coloured and adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. It is there 
of smaller size than the B. parviflora. — 
McCUliand, Voigt, 255. 

BAUHINIA CANDIDA, var. of B. varie- 
gata, Linn. 

Bauhinia Candida. Baxb.a, SIS. 
Kano-caj. Behq. I Kuvidara. Sans. 

"■ '- Hind. Yngaputra. „ 

This grows in Prome, Assam, Bengal, 
Nepal and Oude. It is a small handsome tree 
wilii large white flowei-s, which appear at the 
commencement of the hot season. — Roxb. 
ii. 318, Voigt, 153. 

BAUHINIA DIPHYLLA, BucJi. 

This small tree grows in BuiTnab, on the 
banks of the Irawaddy. — M. E. Jur. Rip., 
Voigt. 

BAUHINIA MALABAEICA, Roxb., 
FL Ind., ir., 321. 
Boaj-gy-in. BURM. | Pull Shinta. Tel. 

This pretty large tree is a nativoof Malabar 
and An imull ays, where it blossoms in October 
and November. Trees about five years old 
are about 20 feet high aud have stems as 
thick as a man's thigh. It is, also, a tree of the 
Godaveiy forests, with a serviceable wood, 
good and hard. Its legume is filled with a 
scented pith. It also grows in Assam, at 
Piome and Malloon. Indeed, it is common in 
the plains of British Burmab, where its wood 
IS used for the cross pieces of harrows, house 
posts, &,c &.C. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. 
In a full giown ti-ee on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to first branch is 1 5 feet, 
and aveiage girth, measured at fi feet from 
tlie giouud, is 4 feet. — Roxb., ii. 321, Dr. 
Biandis, Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

BAUHINIA NITIDA. White Badhhoa. 
B. acuniinata? | Kana raja. Hnm. 
Cultivated in gai'dens at Kotah. Wood 
not known. — Irvine Qen. Msd. Top., p. 191. 

BAUHINIA PURPURASCENS, var. of 
B. variegata, £mn. ,- Roxb. M. Ind., IT, 3X9. 
Bidal. Behg. I SegBpoa Huothui tnaram. 

Ralcta-kanchan. Beno. | Tak. 

A tree, with beautiful purple fioweFS : It 
grows in the pcainsula of India, in Scvampore, 



BAUHINU RACEMOSA. 



BAUHINIA TRIANDRA. 



Shegapu Munthari maram. 

Tam. 
Bodanta chettu. Tel. 
Pedda ard. 
Kanchan. 



>> 



>» 



Pateram, Monihari and Puranya. Quality 
of wood unknown. — Voigi, Mr. Jaffreyy 
Roxh. ii. 319. 

BAUHINIA PURPUREA, Linn. 

Bauhinia Coromandeliana. 2). C. 

DevaKanchun. Bbno. 
Saml mara. Can. 
Purple mountain Ebony. 

Eno. 
Kunchun. Mahb. 

A tree, with very large, deep rose-colored 
fragrant flowers. Native of the Mauritius and 
Coromandel, grows, however, in the Malabar, 
Canara, Godavery and Cuttack jungles in all 
the warm valleys of Ghurwal and Kumaon, in 
Oudh, Assam and Burmah. It grows to be a 
large tree in the mountains of India. In 
Canara and Sunda found both above and 
below ; most common near the Gungawallee 
creek. Wood strong and good, close-grained 
and durable, used for agricultural implements ; 
but seldom large enough for building. In 
Kumaon it can be obtained 12 to 16 feet long, 
and 30 to 3o inches in girth. — Roxh. ii. 320, 
DrB. Qibson^ JRiddell, Voigt, Mr. Jaffrey, 
Flora Andhrica, Mr, JR. Thompson. 

BAUHINIA RACEMOSA, Lam., not 
7ahl. 

Bauhinia parviflora. Vakl. ; D. C. ; Roxb. 
Bauhinia epicta. Kon. 

Ban-raj. Bbno. 
Bwai-jin. BuBM. 
Hpa-lan* ,, 
MawilGhila. Hind. 
Apta. Mahb. 
Eosundra. Panjab. 
Taor, Hills of ,, 
Marwar. 
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Astar of Central Provinces 

Atcha maram ? Tam. 

Malu? Tel. 

MaU-jhun ? Tbl. 

PatwaMawal? „ 

Ada? 

Ar§. 

Adavi avisa. 






»» 



This tree is described by Dr. Gibson as 
found throughout the Bombay forests, both 
on the coasts and inland. Found also in 
Mysore, the hilly parts of the Concans, and 
ghats of the Bombay side, grows in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, is common in all the warm 
valleys of Kumaon, along the forests of the 
Sewalik Hills, in the hot valleys of the Hima- 
laya, from the eastern parts of the Panjab, 
Sewalik tract, and the doons of the N. W. to 
the valleys of A.ssam, at Monghyr in Bengal 
and in British Burmah, is vei'y plentiful 
throughout the Tounghoo and Prome forests, 
where it attains 3 feet in girth. The wood is 
small, but the heart-wood is exceedingly hard 
and fine. In British Burmah a cubic foot of 
the wood weighs lbs. 44. In a full-grown 
tree, there, on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 10 feet, and 
average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 3 feet. In Bombay, the wood is 
reckoned very strong, but is never found of a 
good size, in British Burmah, however, it is 
said to be of a white colour and adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. The bark 
is used for making matches, makes good 



strong ropes, its gum is used medicinally, and 
its seeds are roasted and eaten. — Drs. Gib- 
son, McClelland, Wight, Brandis, Mason, 
J. Z. Stewart, Voigt, Mr. Jaffrey, Madras 
Museum, Flora Andhrica, Mr. R. Thomp- 
son, Major Pearson. 

BAUHINIA RETUSA, Roxb. Grown 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; yields a 
brownish mild gum like that of the cheny 
tree.— Roxb. ii. 322, Voigt, 254. 

BAUHINIA RICHARDIANA, Wall. 

A small tree, introduced from Madagascar. 
Wood not known. — Madras Hort. Oard. 58, 
Voigt. 

BAUHINIA SCANDENS, Linn. ; Wxllde. 

Bauhinia lingua. DeCand. 

Rod Bauhinia. Exa. I Naja balli. Malial. 

Esculapian do. ,, | 

Grows in the Moluccas, Concans, Assam, is 
not uncommon about Gowhatti and is a com- 
mon species at Sylhet. Mr. Mason mentions 
that the tree is remarkable for its contorted 
stem, and it is surmised by Loudon to have 
been the origin of Esculapius' snaken rod 
which he brought from India, but snakes 
assume the form of that rod when in congress. 
Bauhinia scandens, in its properties and uses, 
is similar to the B. racemosa. Its fibre is 
used by the Naga race, and cloth is made from 
it. A line made from the fibre sustained 
for forty-five minutes 168 lbs., having stretch- 
ed six inches only in three feet, and therefore 
is almost of the same strength as the best 
Sunn hemp of Bengal. But Captain Thompson 
reported that, whether from the nature of the 
material or the mode of preparation, he found 
the fibre so harsh and stubborn and to so stick 
together that the heckles tore it to pieces and 
injured its strength. — Roxb. ii. 326, Mason, 
page 68, Royle, page 296, Voigt. 

BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA, Linn. 

Yellow Bauhinia. Eng. Kiit-atti. Tam. 

Kachnar. Hind. 
Kanchana. Maleal. 
Usamaduga. Sans. 
Petan. Singh. 

A native of the Mauritius, of the Eastern 
provinces of Ceylon, of Coimbatore, the Con- 
cans, Patna, Oude, Nepaul and Assam. This, 
like the atcha maram, is a strong very dark- 
coloured wood, hence the name Kaat Atti or 
Wild Ebony. Even the younger branches 
show the heart-wood very dark-brown, the 
bark of this is employed as extemporary 
cordage. It is a tree of small size, the wood 
dark-brown and very hard and not much in ' 
use, being too small to be of any commercial 
value. — Roxb. ii. 323, Dr. Wight, Voigt, Dr. 
Cleg horn, Mr, Jaffrey^ Mr. Mendis. 

BAUHINIA TRIANDRA, Boxb.—This 
is a native of Bengal and, when in flower, is 
one of the most beautiful of the Bauhinia. 



Kiit-atti. 
Triviat putrum. „ 
Theer-vala-counaie. ,, 
Kachini. Tel. 
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BAUHINIA VARIEGATA. BELOO. 

Its trunk is straight and of considerable size, quickly and is liable to the attacks of insects. 

Its flowers are lai'ge and white. — Roxh, ii. It is said to bo made into spear shafts, 

320, Voigt, It seems to be Roxburgh's B. variegata, 

BAUHINIA VAHLn, W. ^ A. Willde,, and he gives kuvidara and Ructa 

•D TT 17 » T Z77 r kanchanasits synonyms, and says it is one of 

B. racemosa. Vahl. ; Eoxo., Fl. In. . ^ ^ i i /» "fi "^ i 

B. scandens. Eoxb, in E, I. C. Mus. ^^^ °^ost stately of the genus and grows to a 

Chamboolee. DuK. I Adda. Tel. ti^ee of considerable size.— i)r. J. L. Stewart, 

MahwaL Uind. ? | Shyalee. Ubia. p. 99, Roxh. ii. 319. 

This is an immense scandent shrub, with a BAUJHONOO, Uria ? In Ganjam and 

circumference of 1^ feet. It grows in the Gumsur, a tree of extreme height, 45 feet, 

Thull ghats, ravines at Khandalla, Morung circumference 5 feet, and height from ground 

mountains, in the Derra Dhoon and Kumaon. to the intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. 

In Ganjam and Gumsur it abounds in the The wood is used for bandy wheels on account 

jungles, and yields a fibre which is most exten- of its strength. It is rather scarce. — Captain 

sively used. The leaves which are a foot in Macdonald, 

length with rounded lobes, are used for eating B AYGOONA, Uria ? A tree in Ganjam 
from and for making " tuUari"— small um- and Gumsur of extreme height, 24 feet, cir- 
brellas worn on the head and for packing, cumference 1 foot, and height fi'om the 
The seeds are used medicinally. Dr. Riddell ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
describes it as an immense scandent shrub ; 5 feet. The wood is useless except for fire- 
leaves about a foot in breadth, with rounded ^ood. The leaves are used medicinally for 
lobes ; legumes pendulous, from twelve to fever. The tree is tolerably coromon.— Cap- 
twenty inches long, covered with a brown ^ain Macdonald. 

velvet down. — Boxh, ii. 325, RiddelL Voigt, -dtt. ad -dt at> \Krr\r\T\ a ^ /» 

i^ * ' njT J ij -Ell A ji TT ?■ 1 BBi-AR OR BI-AR WOOD. A tree of 

Captain Macdonald, FL Andh., Useful ^yr t^, ^ a ui. ^x v j tj /. 

Tlants Meera Forest, near Abbottabad, Hazara, of 

_ . ' the natural order, Coniferce, It is Pinus lon£:i- 

BAUHINIA VARIEGATA, Linn. ; W. foUa 1-Cal. Cat. ^«. 1862. 

Sf A, ; Roxb, 

Bauhinia purpurascens. Bauhinia Candida. A»*. BEDEE A taluk in the Belgaum coUec- 

not Ait. torate with forests ; but Dr. Gibson says that 

— neither teak, seesoo, nor honee (Pterocarpus 

^^^^'vaSjab' ^^^' marsupium), the three most valuable woods 

Kuvidara? Sans. ^^ t^6 forest, had been spared. — Report, 1849 

Borodha. Ubia. ' to 1856, p. 8. 

A « 1 ^ A 1 * ' -xu • X J ii BEE-EW, BuRM. A timber of Tenasse- 

«w °r f ^- !r« T^^!^^ f *"''""I' rin* I'ot identical with Thee Bew Tha. Its 

sparingly tound m the Bombay forests, and, . • i.u • o i,-* j 

.f ^ •/ 1, ' ^i* lA- 1 maximum girth is 3 cubits, and maximum 

there, it never reaches a size for a lO-mch j^^^^j^ 22 feet Trees verv abundant near 

plank. The heartwood, however, is hard and xi ° ^ xu * » ^ H xu rr 

^.^r.A T« r«««- ^ J r» -x x t^e sea or the river s edge, all over the Tenas- 

good. In Ganjam and Gumsur its extreme • Di-ovinces When seasoned sinks in 

height is 30 fQQi, circumference 2 feet, and ^^ , pi evinces, wnen seasoned, smks in 

i.«:«ux ^ ^ j-u J X xu • X X. i* water. It is a very hard, strong wood ; used 

height from the ground to the mtersection of • • -n ^here ffreat strength and durabi- 

the first branch 8 feet, and is tolerably l^^^ce mills, wneiegi eat stiengtn and dm abi- 

^^^^ A 1 r n 1 mu /I ^ "ty ai'6 indispensably required : recommended 

common and used for firewood. The flower /••'t ^, K>. \ '^ n ^ - r» 

^^j« ««^ « x^ « X r X 1-1 -ri for handles of tools. — Captain Dance, 

pods are eaten as a sort of vegetable. — Brs. ^ 

Irvine, Mason, Gibson, Riddell, Cleghorn, BEHENTA, Uria ? A timber tree of 

Voigt, and Captain Macdonald. Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 

"o A TTXTTTVTT A ^r A DTi:^/-« A m a r circumferenco 3 feet, and height from ground 

UAUUUNIA VARIiiGATA, L. var. pur- to the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet, 

purascens. jt jg ^ggj f^j. axle-trees, oil presses and rice- 

Phanera purpurea. Bth. ^ pounders. It is also burnt for firewood, the 

Karar. Panj. tree being very common. The bai*k and 

Kachnar. „ leaves are used medicinally. — Captain MaC' 



Bucto-kanchan. Bbng. 
Irkumbalitha mara. Can. 
Mountain Ebony. Eng. 
Kuchnar. Hind. 
Sona. Hind. 



Anemone shrub. Eng. 
Bed arghawan. „ 
Kolar. Panj. 



Kolar. Panj. Anguri. „ , , , 

Karal „ I Arghawan, Pushtu. aonala. 



Padriar „ | 



BELOO, Tel. Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 



Under the above names and synonyms, and Gumsur, extreme height 30 ie^i, circum- 

Dr. J. L. Stewart writing from the Panjab, ference 3 feet, and height from the ground to 

describes a Bauhinia as a small tree in the the intersection of the first branch, 1 5 feet. 

Salt Range, and whiph grows wild up to Its wood is sometunes employed for making 

4,000 and 5,000 feet near the Indus, growing bandies, but it is chiefly used for firewood, the 

also in Affghanistan. It rises to 20 feet in tree being extremely common : the leaves are 

height. Its wood is red, light, soft, decays used for making a sort of umbrella which is 
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BERBERIS NEPALENSIS. 



BERRYA AMMONILLA. 



worn on the head by the ryots and coolies in 
that part of the country. — CaptainMacdonald, 

BELUNNAN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard brown timber. ^CbZ. Cat. 
Ex, 1862. 

BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA, Lindh 

Tharwar. Panj. I TharneL Panj. 

Thesi. „ I 

This small tree grows from 4,500 to 7,000 
feet in the Panjab Him«daya. Its wood is 
small. Its fruit is used as a preserve. — Dr, J, 
L. Stewart, p. 111. 

BEP-THAN ? In Amherst, a timber used 
for making handles for spears and swords ; it 
is a superior wood, and looks like white Jar- 
rool — Cavtain Dance, 

BEP-THAN. In Tavoy, a timber used for 
building. — Captain Lance. 

BEP-WON. In Tavoy, a timber used for 
building. — Captain Lance. 

BERBERIS ARISTATA, L. C. ; 
Var. a. NORMALIS. 

Berberis tinctoria, Leschm ! Berberis angustifolia, 
„ chitra, Ham, \ Boxb. 

Var. p. FLORIBUNDA. 



Berberis floribunda, 



*t 



i> 



petiolaris, 
aristata, 



Wall. 



if 



Berberis affinis, Don. 

„ ceratophylla, „ 
„ coriaria, Royle. 
umbellata,Ztn(2Z. 



a 



Var. 7. MICRANTHA, Wall. ; Hook. Sf 
Thorn. Pi. Ind. 

This plant is widely distributed over the 
mountains of India, and assumes many vari- 
ous foims, which has caused botanists to give 
it a host of specific names. It is found on 
the Neilgheriy and Pulney Hills at from 6 to 
7,000 feet, and in the N. W. Himalaya at 
9,000 to 1 0,000 feet. It is generally known, 
from its yielding a dye, as Berberis tinctoria. 
The berries are much esteemed in the countries 
where they gi'ow for their agreeable acid 
flavour. In the N. W. Himalaya, they are 
dried for currants, Zirishk (tursh) and the 
Ras, Rasawut, or Rasot, is obtained by extract 
from its yellow wood. 

BERBERIS LYCIUM, Roijle. 

Huziz-Hindi. Ar. L Chitra. Hind. 

Baiflin Berberry. £no. j Kashmal. Hind. 

Found on the Himalaya and other moun- 
tains in India. There are several other species 
found on the mountains of India, but none of 
them have wood of any size. 

BERBERIS NEPALENSIS, 8pr. 



of from 5 to 8,000 feet It is also on the 
Himalaya, Bhotan, Garwhal, and Khassia 
mountains. The wood is small and of little 



use. 

BERGERA KONIGH. Linn. ;W.SfA.; 
Boxb. 

Murraya Eonigii, Sprengt 

Barsanga. Maleal. 
Kare-bepon. „ 
Kareyapela „ 

Kristna nimbu. Sans. 
Kari-vepelli maram. Tam. 
Karivepa. Tel. 
Kariampaku chettu. Tel. 
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Berberis pinnata, Boxb. 
Mahonia Nepalcnsis, D.C 
Ilex Japonica, Thunb. 



Berberis miccia, ffam. 
acanthifolia, 

Wall. 
Leschenaultii, 

Wall. 

This shrub is found on the Neilgherry, 
Pulney, and Travancore Hills at elevations 

3 



Barsanga. Beno. 
Earripak ka jhar. DUK. 
Curry leaf tree. Eno. 
Karripak ka jhar. HiND. 
Eudia nim. Hind. 
Tuah of Eumaon. 
Gardala of Eanawar. 
Gandla 



»» 
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A small tree, a native of the mountainous 
parts of the coast and common throughout the 
country ; of easy culture, cultivated general- 
ly in gardens for its leaves, which retain their 
fragrance when dry, and are used to flavour 
curries, mullagatawny, chatnies, &c., and are 
mixed in the curiy pastes and powders pre- 
pared in ludia for transmission to England 
and other parts of the world ; the mixture of 
these leaves not only imparts a peculiar flavour 
to these condiments but adds a zest to them. 
It grows to a tree of tolerable dimensions, 
with pinnate leaves strongly scented ; flowers 
in February and Mai'ch ; fruit of a deep 
purple colour ; wood hard and close-grained 
and might be useful in turnery ; medicinally, 
the leaves are considered stomachic and tonic, 
used raw in dysenteiy, and when roasted are 
administered in decoction to stop vomiting. 
The bark and root arc employed as stimulants. 
— Royle III. quoted by 0' Shaughnessy, page 
232, Voigtj Flora Andhrica, Useful Plants, 
Roxb., Vol 2, p. 375, Mr. R. Thompson. 

BERRYA AMMONILLA, Roxb. 



Trincomallee wood. £xg. 
Somendilla. Sinqh. 
Halmililla. 
Hameniel. 
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Tiricanamalay maram Tam 
,, chettu. Tel. 

Sarala devadaru. Tel. 



Introduced from Ceylon to the continent of 
India. In the Tamil of Ceylon, Sofnendilla, but 
it is commonly called Salmililla and Hame- 
niel, by the Dutch and Portuguese. The 
wood is annually exported from Batticaloa and 
Trincomallee, by which latter appellation it 
is known in the Madras market. It resembles 
the English ash in colour, and is highly 
esteemed for its lightness and strength, is 
straight grained, slightly pliant, tough and little 
affected by the atmosphere, and is employed 
in the construction of the massoola boats 
of Madras. It is also used for the spokes 
of wheels, for helves, handles, planes, frames, 
poles and shafts of carriages, it is inferior to 
Sal for spokes, and to the babool for some 
other purposes, but it is comparatively light 
and easily worked. The Madras market is 
still dependent on importation from Ceylon. 
Dr, Ilelfcr mentions this tree, ns growing on 



BETULA BHOJPATRA. 

King's luland opposite Mcrgui, and as alight, 
stroug, aad valuable wood. The ivee yields 
the beat and most useful wood in Ceylon for 
naval purposes, and is perhaps the moat valua- 
ble tinibei' tree of that islsDd. It grows straight 
from twenty to forty feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches iu diameter. It and 
satin wood were reported by Mr. Edye, in hia 
time, to be the moat plentiful and valuable 
found iu Ceylon ; aud obtainable at a moder- 
ale rate to answer the demands of the navy 
in ludia. He said that this may be consider- 
ed superior to any wood for capstan bsra, crosa 
aad trussel-trees, cask-staves, battens for yards 
fishes for masts, boat-building, &c., aud he 
adds that, at Madras, it was highly valued 
for coach-work from the toughness and fine- 
ness of its grain. It grows iu the Northern 
and Southern side of Ceylon, a. cubic foot 
weighs 48 lbs., and it lasts 10 to 80 yeai-s, 
and is there used for caska, tubs, carts, wag- 
gons and house-building. It is the best wood 
for oil-casks in the island.— iJrs. Wight, 
Clegkorn and Heifer, Mettrs. Edge, Rhode, 
Mendis, and Fergusson M. E. J. R. 

BERRYA MOLLIS, Wall. 

Pef-woon. BuBM. 
Found on elevated ground of British Bur- 
mah. Wood I'ed, much prized for axles, the 
poles of carts and ploughs, also used for spear 
handles. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 60 to 62. 
In a full-grown tree, on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandts. 

B£TULA, THE Birch. Some epeciea of 
this genus grow in the Himalaya. * Betnla 
acuminata, the Tapering-leave d-Birch, is 
found on many of the mountains of Nepaul 
and in the great valley of that country, follow- 
ing the course of its rivers. B. Jacque- 
monti, Spach. The Paper Birch. Dr. J. 
Stewart gives the following names for it, 
vernacular in the N. W. Himalaya : Burj, 
phurz, shag, stap-ga, tag-pa and drowa. (This 
seems a synonym of B. bhqputra.) 

BETULA CYLINDROSTACHYA, 

Cylindrical spiked Birch, and Betula nitida 

the Shining Birch, grow in Eumaon. — Dr. 

Stewart, Sag. Cye. 

BETULA BHOJPATRA, Wall., Royle. 

Bhurjunu. Sahs. Tbl. | Bharjapatri ohettn. Tbl. 

The Indian paper Birch, was found by Dr. 
Wallich on the alps of Gharwal and Kumaon. 
Dr. Stewart says lie Birch is found abundantly 
in the Panjab Himalaya at 7,000 to 11,500 
'-•it. It also occurs in Thibet and seems to 
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BIOHONIA. 

Dr. Stewart to be all of one species. He says 
the wood is used for plouglis and bridgei, 
poles for bearing, anil iu Ladak the striking 
part of a hockey club is made of it. Lt.-Col. 
Lake however says that the wood is unsound 
and worthless except for fuel. In Kangra, 
the bark is deemed sacred aud is used for 
burial piles, and at Umi-awatti in Kashmir, the 
pilgrims are clothed iu it. It is used for roof 
dunnage, for covering nmbrallas, for wrapping 
hookah tubes, for packing and as writing 
paper, aud its twigs are made into bridges, 
its inner bark was, till lately, used as paper, 
and is now brought to the plains for lining 
the tubes of hookahs, and the leaves or bark' 
are used to cover the baskets of Gauges water 
sold by itiuerant pilgrims. — Dt, J. L. Slefodrt, 
p. 198.— Elliot's M. Andh., Eng. Cyc.,Royle, 
p. 383.— L(. Col. Lake. 

BHAI-BYA, Bdkm. 7 In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for house-posts, commonly called 
White Jarool. — Captain Dance. 

BHAN, SiNDi. The Bhan or Poplar, used 
in Sind for rafters and turning work. It is 
Ut be found nowhere else in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. (Its Botanical name required.) 

BHAN-BHWAY, Boem. In Tavoy. used 
for house posts ; like Sissoo. (qu. is this 
theBhaiBya) 

EHA-TA-KA, Bkbm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for common cai-pentry. — Captain Dance, 

BHATKOOEAL, Hi»i>. A hard-grained, 
close wood, oi a light grey color and not 
heavy. Rather scarce iu the Santhal jungles 
from Raneebahal to Hasdiha about forty miles. 
Well adapted for timber bridges, where 
strength aud toughness require to be com- 
bined with lightness. — Cale. Engineei't Jour- 
nal, 1860. 

BHA-WOON, BoBM. A tree of Moul- 
mein, converted into planks for building. — 
Cal. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

BHOOT-THA.— A tree of Akyab. Not 
much in use. Grows to a large size, and is 
plentiful in Ramree and Sandoway districts. — 
Cal. Cat-Sx. 1862. 

BHUBKUNDA, Hind. ? A tree of Chot« 
Nagpore. Soft, white timber. — Gil. Cat. £x. 
1862. 

BHURSO, HiSD. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

BHYENG-TSENG, Bdbm. In Amherst, 
a close-grained, compact, grey wood, fit for 
general purposes, and seems to be exempt 
from attacks of insect*. — Captain Dance. 

BIGNQNIA, a genus of plants, which are 
usually climbing ehmbs with fiowers mostly 

t^nniual or axillary panicles. There ai-e 



BIQNONIA CORONARIA. 



BIGNONIA UNDULA TA 



betwixt 60 or 70 known species and varieties. 
Iq floriculture, they grow in any situation or 
soil ; but do not succeed well in pots owing 
to their rapid growth. The leaves of Bigno- 
nia chica yield a red colouring matter. The 
bark and capsules of B. indica are astringent, 
and used in tanning and dyeing. The plea- 
sant tasted and fragrant flowers of B. chelo- 
noides (suaveolens?) are described as being 
used as a cooling drink in fevers. The Karens 
often build their boats with the wood of a 
species of Bignouia, as the genus is defined 
by Roxburgh ; and the timber which is some- 
times large is frequently used in joinery. — 
O'Shaughne^sy, page 489, Eng, Cyc, page 
454 Mason. — See Spathodea. 

BIGNONIA, SpecieB. 

Tha-thee. BuRH. 

A very large tree of Tavoy. — Captain 
Dance, 

BIGNONIA, Species. (?) 

Thuggainee. Burm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Captain Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Lainbha. BuRM. 
A middle-sized tree of Tavoy. — Captain 
Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Than-day. Burm. 

A light, loose-grained wood of British Bur- 
mah, not much used. Breaking weight 125 
lbs. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 83 to 36. In 
a full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 30 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 4 annas 
per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Kjoun-douk. BuBaf. 

A wood of British Burmah, not used. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 23 . In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and aver- 
age girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground, 
is 2 iQQi. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Thau Thet Ngai. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in common 
purposes of building. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BIGNONIA CORONARIA, a large tree 
with white flowers, very plentiful in the Tha- 
rawaddy and Pegu districts ; it and Bignonia 
spathoidea^ found throughout the province, 
and both i^ord from their inner bark material 
for the rope employed for local purposes. — 
McClelland. 



BIGNONIA QUADRILOCULARIS,/?o«6. 

Spathodea Roxburghii, Spreng. 
Heterophngzna Roxburghii, D. C. 

■WarruB. Mahr. 

This tree is found in the higher hilly places 
of the Coucan, and the higher valleys of the 
Ghats, Circar mountains, Malabar Hill, Bom- 
bay, Elephanta, the Ghats, and is veiy com- 
mon in Padshapore jungles in the Southern 
Mahratta couutiy. Its flower is very beauti- 
ful. Wood is reckoned strong, tough, dur- 
able and serviceable, both for beams and for 
planks. It is much used as planking for carts. 
It is employed for many purposes by the 
natives ? — Roxh.^ Oibton. 

BIGNONIA SPATHOIDEA. This large 
tree is found throughout the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. It is plentiful, and its inner bark 
affords a material for rope. — McClelland. 

BIGNONIA SPATHACEA, Linn. fit. 
See Spathodea Rheedii, Spreng. ; S. longifolia. 
Vent. 

BIGNONIA STIPULATA, Boxh. 

Spathodea stipulata, Wall. 

Pha bhan of Akyab. I Ma shoay of Moulmein. 

Ka mhoung „ | 

Sti puled trumpet flower tree. A common 
flowering tree throughout Tenasserim ,with a 
long twisted pod. It is common at Moulmein : 
and the flowers are often seen in bazars where 
they are sold for food. The tree enters the 
natjve materia medica, as affording a cure for 
psora. The tree of Moulmein is said to afford 
a strong wood for any ordinary purposes, and, 
in Akyab, the natives make a spirituous liquor 
from its bark, it is a small tree, and very 
plentiful, and wood used by natives for bows, 
&c.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 1863, Dr. Mason. 

BIGNONIA TOMENTOSA. Under this 
name, Mr.R. Thompson, writing fromKumaon, 
describes a moderate sized tree, with a light 
yellow-coloured timber of a fine grain, hard, 
used for turnery and making into combs ; and 
logs are obtainable 5 to 6 feet in length and 
2 to 3 feet in girth. — Mr. R. Thompson. 

BIGNONIA UNDULATA, Roxb. 

Tecoma undulata, G, Don. 

Wave-leaved Binionia.ENO. I Rukt Reora. Mahr. 
Bohira Heora. Hind. | Khew. Sikdi. 

A tree with drooping branches like the 
weeping willow. Dr. Gibson says it is rare in 
the Bombay forests, but is found in the north- 
ern part of Baglan and in Kandesh ; it is 
more common in Sind, in some of the valleys 
of the Pubb Hills, and at Shah Bilawul ; yet 
Voigt says it is abundant in one locality of 
Kandesh, and that it occurs in Guzerat. It 
is very common in Marwar and other parts of 
Rajwarra, and when covered in the month of 
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BISCHOFIA ROEPERIANUS. 



BLACK WOOD. 



March with its immense quantities of orange- 
coloured blossoms, it is a most splendid object 
and would be highly ornamental in com- 
pounds ; the wood is fine-grained and valu- 
able, having a scent like the walnut leaf. The 
wood is reckoned very strong and durable, but 
from its size, applicable only to small purposes. 
— Dr, Irvine, Gen, Med. Top,, p. 200, Dr, 
Oibson. 

BIGNONIA XYLOCARPA, Roxb. 

Tecoma xylocarpa, 0. Don. 



Ghan seng. Can. 
Khurseng. AIahr. 
Yalencumi mar&m. Tam. 



Vadenkumi maram. Tam. 
Bairsingi of Khandesh. 



This large tree has been noticed by Dr. 
Wight as growing in Coimbatore. It is found, 
also, though rare, in the Godavery forests, 
but grows on the Neilgherries, in the ThuU- 
ghaut, Jo war jungles, hills about Nagotnah, 
jungles about Ratnagherry and on the Parr 
ghat. Dr. Gibson says it is common in the 
forests both inland and on the coast, and that 
it may be easily distinguished by its peculiar 
rough pods, two feet or more in length. The 
wood is never large, is very hard and good if 
ripe ; of a brownish yellow colour, rather 
close-grained, takes a good polish, and is used 
in turnery and in cabinet-making. It also 
affords an oil, obtained by a simple process of 
reverse distillation, and said to be of great effi- 
cacy in cutaneous affections. It is more useful 
for its oil than for its wood. — Drs. Wight, 
Oibson, Captain Beddome. 

BIJION, BuRM. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts, rafters, and the like 
purposes ; it is a heavy, compact, grey, close- 
grained wood. — Captain Dance. 

BINTANGOR. A wood of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, in general use for planks, masts and 
spars, &c. It holds the same position in the 
Straits Settlements that the pine holds in 
America. It is in the greatest abundance 
around Singapore, and is exported in large 
quantities to the Mauritius, California, &c. In 
Singapore, " Bintangor" wood is the most used 
especially in ship-building, serving for planks, 
masts, spars, &c. — JSxh. of 1851. 

BINTAGON ? A large Penang tree ; 
occasionally used for masts. (This is probably 
the Bintangor, q. v.) 

BIS, Panjabi. The people in Kaghan 
confuse the willow, the Hippophae, and tama- 
risk (Myricaria), and call all " bis." 

BISCHOFIA ROEPERIANUS, Blume, 
W. Ic. 1880. 

Andrachne trifoliata 

Roxb., iii. 728. 
Microelus Roeperiauus 

W. dc A. 

A tree of the forests on the Western Coast, 



StylodiscuB trifoliatus, 

Bennett. 



with a very hard, reddish, timber used for the 
masts and spars of small vessels. — Beddome. 

BLACKBURNIA MONODELPHA, Roxh. 

A large erect timber tree, a native of the 
mountainous parts of the Northern Circars. 
The wood is white, close-grained, and durable, 
and employed by the natives for a variety of 
purposes. It flowers at the beginning of the 
hot season. — Roxb. FL Ind., vol. I, p, 416. 

BLACKBURNIA PIRMATA. A hard 
yellow wood of Norfolk Island, is much used 
for making household furniture. — KeppeVs 
Ind. Arch., vol. II, p. 2S2. 

BLACKWELLIA CEYLANICA, Gardner. 

Blackwellia tetrandra, W. Ic. A. 1851. 
Liang-gaha. Sinoh. 

This is a common timber tree of Ceylon, 
which grows also in the Wynaad, the North 
Arcot jungles and in Cuddapah. Its wood is 
very strong and good for building purposes. 
— Major Beddome, Mr. W, Fergueson. 

BLACKWELLIA TOMENTOSA, Vent. 

Myouk-kyau. BURM. 

Wood tough, of a light yellow colour, pro- 
duce of British Buimah ; used for the teeth of 
harrows. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 56. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 70 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic 
foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

BLACK WOOD, Eno. 



Biti. Can. 

Indian Blackwood. Eng. 

Rosewood. 

Sisam. Guz. 



a 



Sisam. HiifD. 
Sit Sal. Hind. 
Eru pottu. TAif. 
Lrugudu chettu. Tel. 



Holtzapfel mentions that East Indian Black- 
wood is from the Dalbergia latifolia, called 
Blackwood tree by the English and Sit S^*l 
by the natives of India, on the Malabar coast, 
where it grows to an immense size. The wood 
of the trunk and large branches is extensively 
used for making furniture ; it is heavy, sink- 
ing in water, close-grained, of a greenish black 
colour, with lighter coloured veins running 
in various directions, and takes a fine polish. 
The wood called, in Bombay, Seesum, Guz. 
and Hind., is however, probably the tim- 
ber of different species of Dalbergia and 
possibly of Dioepyros which grow in various 
parts of India. Bombay Blackwood is brought 
to Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and is 
largely used in the manufacture of household 
furniture. Every locality has a wood which 
is known by this name. Dr. McClelland men- 
tions that the Bombay Blackwood is the timber 
of the Cassia Sumatrana. Dr. Cleghorn in 
his reports recognises under this name only 
the Dalbergia latifolia. — Drs. Cleghorn Mc^ 
Clellandf Mr. Faulkner^ Holtzapfel. 
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BOMBACE^. 



BOMBAX MALABARICUli. 



BLIGHIA. A genus of plants named after 
Captain William Bligh, R. N., master of the 
Bounty in the celebrated mutiny. It belongs 
to the natural order Sapindacea, 

BLIGHIA SAPIDA, Kon. 

Cupania sapida, Cambett, 

The Akee tree has been introduced from 
Guinea into India. The fruit has the size and 
shape of a pear, of a red colour, and is much 
esteemed in Guinea and the West Indies. 
Wood said to be very hard and durable. 

BODOKA, Uria ? In Ganjam and Gum- 
sur, a timber tree, extreme height 35 feet, 
circumference 3 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 1 5 
feet. A light, white wood, used for scabbards, 
bazar measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the 
poles of palanquins and tonjons and for toys. 
It is tolerably common. — Captain Macdonald. 

BODON, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a hard, reddish, grey timber. — CaL Cat, 
JEx. 1862. 

BOECHEE, Hind. ? A red-coloured wood, 
very hard and close-grained. The tree grows 
in the Santhal jungles from Baneebahal to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, but is scarce. 
Seemingly fit for any building purposes if it 
can be grown to any sufficient size, which it 
never has a chance of doing in its present con- 
dition in the jungles. Too heavy for use 
generally with reference to timber bridges. — 
Cat. Sngineer£ Journal^ July 1860. 

bohmeria nervosa, 

Ghantee. Hnrc. 
Under these names Mr. R. Thompson notices 
a tree which grows in the deep well-wooded 
ravines of Kumaon where its wood is made 
into water pitchers and milk cans. — Mr, IL 
Thompson, 

BOLUNGEE : BANSO, Tbl. ? Uria ? 
Two bamboos of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 25 feet, circumference 2 inches which 
are not common. — Captain Macdonald, 

BOMBACE^. A group of plants, usual- 
ly large trees, with broad deep-green leaves 
and flowers of considerable size, and contain- 
iog some of the most majestic and beautiful 
trees that are known, but their wood is light 
and spongy ; the long cottony substance found 
within the fruit of the Cotton trees, is too 
short in the staple, and has too little cohesion 
between its fibres, to be manufactured into 
linen. The Baobab tree, Adansonia, is one 
of them, and is remarkable for the excessive 
thickness of its trunk as compared with its 
height. The genus Eriodendron is often 
defended by veiy large conical prickles, 
which do not fall off till they are exfoliated 
by the gradual distension of the trunk. — Eng, 
Cycy page 553. 
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BOMBAX, Species. 

That— Pan. BuRtf. 
A tree of Moulmein, wood not known.—* 
CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BOMBAX, Species. 

Burrul Mara. Can. | Kanta Saeer. Mahr. 

In Canara and Sunda, most common below, 
grows to a great size. Hollowed for canoes : 
planks sought after for light boxes. — Dr. 
Gibson. ( Qu. is this B. malabaricum ?) 

BOMBAX CEIBA. In South America 
and the West Indies, this large " cotton tree,'* 
is used for canoes. It is common at Canton, 
and the fleshy petals of the flowers are some- 
times prepared as food.— Riddelly Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 284. 

BOMBAX INSIGNE, is a native of the 
Burman Empire, and is remarkable for its 
large red and very showy flowers. — Eng. Cgcy 
p. 554. 

BOMBAX MALABARICUM, DC.;W.^A. 

Bombax heptaphyllum, 

Cav. 
Bombax pentaphyllum. 



Salmalia Malabarica, 

Schott. d: Endl. 
Gossampinus rubra, Ham. 






Rakto-simal. Beng. 
Rakto-shimal. 
Kakta-shimlu. 
La-i. BuRM. 
Lepan. , , 

Red Cotton Tree. Eng. 
Rakta-simal. Hind. 
Simbal „ 

Sair. Mahr. 

Sairi. „ 

Kanta Sair. „ 
Mul-elavn. Maleal. 



Mulu-elavn. Maleal. 
Sum of Panjab. 
Simbal. Feb. 
Shalmali. Sans. 
Simal. , , 

Kattu imbal. SiNGH. 
Mal-ailas maram. Tam« 
Mala elavu maram. ,, 
Pula mula elavu. ,, 
Buruga manu. Tel. 
Mula-buraka manu, ,, 
Bouro. Ubla.. 



This large and stately tree grows in most 
parts of India ; it reaches a great size in the 
Bombay Presidency, where, both on the coast 
and inland, it is one of the most common trees, 
and there the planks are extensively used in 
making the light packing boxes used in the 
export of bulky goods from Bombay and 
other places ; also fbr fishermen's floats when 
the Adansonia is not at hand. It grows up to 
3,500 and 6,000 feet in the Siwalik Hills, and 
Mr. K. Thompson describes it as abundant-, 
and as a large and magnificent tree in all the 
moist valleys of the Sub-Himalaya. It is 
abundant in the plains of British Bui*mah, 
its wood is whitish, coarse-grained, weak 
and brittle and subject to the attacks of 
white ants, but its light and loose-grained 
wood is, there, used for coffins, for planks, 
doors and Soxes. It improves and is rendered 
more durable by moisture, and in the Panjab 

a favorite for well-curbs, water conduits. 



IS 



troughs and bridges, and in Kangra and 
Yusufzai it is made into scabbards. A cubic 
foot weighs fcs. 28. The cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and 



BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 



BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 



average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 1 5 feet. It yields the Moochee-ras 
resin, and its roots constitute the Safed Moosli 
of the bazars, which, powdered, forms a thick 
mucilage with cold water, and answers admir- 
ably as a nutritious demulcent for convalescent 
persons. — Drs* Wight, Brandts, Gibson, 
O^Shaughnessy, J, L. Stewart, Capt* 
Beddome, Mr, R. Thompson, 

BOMLE MARA, Can.? Ind. Binteki? 
Dr. Gibson describes this as occurring below 
and near the ghats only in Canara and Sunda. 
Wood very servicable for planks, and seems 
to be used only for this purpose. — Lr. Gib§on. 

BONG LONG THA, Burm. A timber 
tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui Archi- 
pelago, of maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum 
length 22 feet, and said to be abundant. 
Found all over the provinces, has not been 
easily obtained in Moulmein. When seasoned, 
floats in water. It is a durable yet light wood 
with a very straight grain ; used for every 
purpose by the Burmese, and much recom- 
mended for helves. — Captain Dance, 

BONO KONIAREE, Tel. ? Uria ? Ex- 
treme height 50 feet. Circumference 3 feet. 
Height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 10 feet. Used for planks, 
boxes, and walking sticks. It is scarce. — 
Captain Macdonald* 

BON SONE, BuRM. ? A tree of Moulmein. 
Wood used for house-building purposes. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

BOOK THA, BuRM. ? A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 1^ to 
2 cubits, and maximum length 1 1 f^et. Scarce 
but found on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used by the Burmese for helves, but rots 
quickly, and therefore not recommended. — 
Captain Dance, 

BORASSUS, Species? Dr. Mason says that 
the Tenasserim Provinces yield an indigenous 
palm, which the natives call the wild palmyra. 
It has the fruit of the palmyra, but the leaf 
differs from it sufficiently to constitute it 
another species. Wood not known. — Dr. 
Masen^s Tenasserim., 

BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, Linn ; 
Rheede ; Roxb. 

Lontarus domestica, Rumph. 
The tree is named 



Tal-gach'h. Bbno. 
Palmyra Tree. £no. 
BrabTree. ,, 

Tar ka jhar. Hind. 
Kontal. Jav. 
Lontar. Malat. 
Pana. Maleal. 
Tala. Sans. 



Talgaha. Singh. 

Panam maram. Tam. 

Tatti chettu. Tel. 

Tan. 

Penti-tati chettu. 

Karata-lamu. 

Potu tadi. 






>> 



>> 



The wood is called 



Palmyra wood. Eno. 

Porcupine wood. , , 

Tar ke jhar ki lakri. Hind. 



Panam m Aram kattai Tam. 
Tatti chettu karra. Tel. 



The palm wine or toddy is known as 



Tari. DuK. 

Palmyra Toddy. Eno. 

Nera.* JVIalat. 



Tuwak. Malay. 
Pannang kallu. Tel. 
Tatti kullu. 



» 



Tar-ka-gur. 



The sugar is 
DuK. I Pannam vellam. 



Tam. 



Jaggery of Palmyra Eng. j Tati bellam. Tel. 

The edible part is called 

Tala. Sans, 

Pannam kelangu. Tel. 

Tati-gadda. Tel. 



Geunghul. Due. 
Young Palmyra Plant. 

Eng. 



The fibres of the palmyra leaf are called 
Pannam Nar. Tam. | Tati nara. Tel. 

Its fruit is the 



Tar phal. Due. 
Palmyra Fruit. Eno. 
Bua Lontar. Maleal. 



Tata. Sans. 

Pannam pallum. Tak. 

Tati pandu. Tel. 



To Eastern nations, the Palmyra tree is 
only inferior in usefulness to the date tree and 
the cocoanut palm. It grows to a height of 
70 feet with a circumference of 5^ feet at 
bottom and 2^ at top. The Tamil poem, of 
Ceylon, the Tala Vildsam, enumerates 801 
purposes to which the Palmyra may be applied. 
The trees have to attain a considerable age 
before they become fit for timber, as their 
wood becomes harder and blacker by age, and 
the harder and blacker it is the better. The 
wood, near the circumference of old trees, is 
very hard, black, heavy and durable. A 
cubic foot weighs 65 lbs., audit is calculated 
to last 80 years. In some parts of the Ceylon 
and Madras coasts, this tree is very abundant, 
especially in sandy tracts near the sea, though 
it is to be seen in most parts of India, and 
occasionally so far north as 30°. It is used 
chiefly for rafters, joists and reepers. When 
of good age, the timber is very valuable for 
this purpose, the trunk is split into 4 for 
rafters, into 8 for reepers ; these are dressed 
with an adze. Those of the Jaffiia palmyras 
are famous, and were largely exported in 
former times. From the structure of the 
wood it splits easily in the direction of its 
length, yet supports a greater cross strain 
than any other wood. Old black palmyra 
wood, was, next to the Casuarina, the strongest 
wood that Dr. Wight tried, one specimen bore 
upwards of 700 lbs., and though he found 
some very bad, five of them gave an average 
of 648 lbs. Mr. Rohde remarks that it is the 
strongest wood he tried, retaining for a length 
of time the position it assumed when loaded, 
without increase of deflexion. He procured it 
of excellent quality in the Circars. The thick- 
ness of rafters when trimmed up rarely exceeds 
two inches four feet from the ground, and one 
inch at twenty or twenty-four feet from it. The 
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BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 



B08VVELLIA. 



fruit and the fusiform roots of the young trees 
are used as articles of food by the poorer 
classes. The leaves are used for thatching 
and coarse fibre. Jaggery and toddy are 
extracted from the tree, the former in Vizia- 
nagrum and Rajahmundiy, being extensively 
used in the manufacture of sugar. Very neat 
baskets of Palmyra leaf are made in Tinne- 
velly. Some clean but brittle fibres were 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
by the Tinnevelly, Madura and Travancore 
local committees ; and well twisted rope 
accompanied most of the samples, but the 
material is said to be stiff, brittle, and liable 
to rot when wet. The substance did not 
appear to have undergone any preparation, 
and it contained so much woody fibre that it 
is questionable whether it would ever be suit- 
ed for manufacturing purposes. Its chief 
uses are for securing thatch and tying bam- 
boos, in building native huts. The dried 
leaves of this plant are likewise used for writ- 
ing upon with an iron style, also in making 
fans, and light baskets for irrigation. Next 
to Gary Ota urens, it is the largest palm on the 
Madras coast, and it seems to thrive equally 
well in all soils and situations. The seeds 
when young are eaten by the natives, being 
jelly-like and palatable. The tree, during the 
first part of the season, yields a pretty large 
quantity of toddy or palm wine. This is 
either drank fresh drawn from the tree, or 
boiled down into a coarse kind of syrup called 
jaggery, or it is fermented for distillation. 
Some leaves are formed into large fans, called 
vissari in Tamil. The fibres of the petiole of 
the leaves {Palmyra nar) are employed on the 
Madras side for making twine and small rope. 
They are about two feet in length and strong. 
Trees tapped for toddy do not form wood. The 
large carpenter beetle "Xylocopa" delights in 
boring this hard wood, though the Cumboo is 
still more attractive to it. Small canoes are 
formed of this tree, two of which lashed to a 
couple of spars form the usual mode of cross- 
ing lakes and rivers in the Circars — the root 
foims the head of the canoe, the smaller end 
is either elevated out of water by the form, or 
some six inches of the pith is left at that end. 
As this decays, a lump of clay supplies its 
place. Formerly sea-going vessels were 
planked with this wood, but the iron fasten- 
ings were soon destroyed. Iron nails soon 
rust in this wood. Boats planked with 
it were lately common on the Godavery, 
being built probably where sawyers are not 
procurable. The peculiar structure of the 
wood of the palms deserves attention, it 
appears formed of a series of hard stiff longi- 
tudinal fibres not interlaced or twisted but 
crossed at considerable intervals at various 
angles by similar fibres which proceed from 



the soft heart of the tree, to the outer part, 
probably to the leaf stem — a radial section 
of palmyra rafter shows this, the interstices 
are filled up with pith, the proportion of which 
increases with the distance from the outer 
part. The wood is much used in house-build- 
ing, for rafters, joists and reapers. In Eng- 
land for veneers and inlaying. It is exported 
in large quantities from Ceylon, where it is 
used for rafters, pillars, and posts of native 
houses. In the sandy parts of Jaffna in 
Ceylon, a hollow palmyra is inserted to fonn 
a well. The dark outside wood of very old 
trees, is used to some extent in "Europe for 
umbrella handles, walking canes, paper rulers, 
fancy boxes, wafer stamps and other articles. 
The timber of the female tree is the hardest 
and best, and that of the male tree is never 
used, unless the tree be very old. It is too 
heavy to make ships of. At certain seasons 
of the year, thousands are employed in felling 
and dressing it. Each tree has from twenty- 
five to forfy fresh green leaves upon it at a 
time, of which the natives cut off twelve or 
fifteen annually to be employed as above 
described for thatch, fences, manure, mats, 
and mat baskets, bags, irrigation baskets, win- 
nows, hats, caps, fans, umbrellas, &c. ; books 
and olay, tatakoo or puttay, for writing on. 
In the Bombay side, it is common only on 
the Northern Konkau, where it is in some 
parts so abundant, that it might be termed a 
forest. It is a rare tree in the southern jun- 
gles of the Bombay Presidency. The wood, 
when protected from moisture, is very dura- 
ble, and may be used with advantage for ter- 
races, &c., when the upper covering is com- 
plete. It is also used for canoes. Few of 
the trees of the South and East of Asia are 
so extensively used and so valuable to the 
people, perhaps in many respects it is only 
inferior to the bamboo : but with its toddy, 
its jaggery, and its seeds, its usefulness to 
man is greater. The gemninating seeds (Po- 
natoo, Singh,) are boiled and eaten in Ceylon 
^s a vegetable. — Seeman, Simmonds, Drs. 

Wiffht, Cleghorn^ Gibson^ Mr. Rohde, 

BORO-KOLEE, Tel. Uria. This Gum- 
soor tree, supposed to be a species of Zizy- 
phus, has an extreme height of 30 feet, circum- 
ference 3 feet, height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch 8 feet. Planks, 
doors, boxes, matchlock stocks, and palanquins 
are made of this wood. The leaves pounded 
and mixed with turmeric are supposed to be 
efficacious in curing rheumatism. The seeds 
are also used medicinally in diseases of infants. 
The tree yields a lac. The large trees are 

scarce, but young trees very common. — Cap" 

tain Macdonald, 

BOSWELLIA. A genus of plants, of 

which the Boswellia glabra, Boswellia serrata, 
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BOSWELLIA THURIFERA 



BRAS-BRAS. 



(syn. of B, thurifeia) occur in India, they 
yield a fragrant gum resin, called Luban, 
Jrab ; also Kundur, Arab., supposed to be 
the li-i^avoQ of Theophrastus, and the Thurea 
virgo of the Romans. This seems to be the 
olibanum and identical with the frankincense 
that was used by the ancients in their religious 
ceremonies, iBoswellia glabra, Roxh,, (Cana- 
rium balsamifeinim, Willde,) grows through- 
out India, is said to yield the odorifirous gum 
q^lled " Salai" or " Salhe," or Googul. B. 
serrata, Roxb,, of the Condapully hills, is 
known as Luban, but the woods are worthless. 
^^JEng. Cyc, Major Beddome, Mr. iJ. Thomp- 
son, JDr, J, Zi, Stewart. 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA, Roxb.; W.Sf A. 

Cauarium balsamiferum, Willd, 

Salai. BCind. Andugu chettu. Tbl. 

Kunthrekum. Maleal. Gugalapu chettu. ,, 

Moroeda. Tam. Guggilapu chettu ,, 
Kundrikam. „ 

A small tree ; flowers small, white, with a 
red nectary, yields the gum salai. Its wood 
is of no value. Mr. P. R. Thompson says 
that it grows also in Kumaon. 

BOSWELLIA THURIFERA, Roa:b. 

BoBwellia serrata, Staclch. 

Kundur; Zuchir. Ar. 
Luban. Bbu?g. Duk. 

Hind. Pers. 
Salai ? „ 

A tall tree with pinnate leaves, which yields 
the olibanum. It grows on the hills of the 
Dekhan, the Konkan jungles, above Rajoor, 
in the hill of Shendoor, in the Belgaum 
coUectorate, in Bundlekund, it is a native of 
the mountainous tracts of Central India, and 
very common in the Shahabad countiy. Dr. 
Hooker remarks of this plant, that, in ascend- 
ing from Belcuppee in Behar to the height of 



Awul kandur. Hind. Pers. 
Dup-salai. ,, 

Ganda Baroza. 



in the dry state sukha biroza. Dr. Hamilton 
however thought the English olibanum to be 
the produce of an Amyris, partly because he 
could not find that the " sale" resin was used as 
incense by the hindoos. The B. glabra and 
B. thurifera both furnish the male frankin- 
cense of Dioscorides. The olibanum resin 
.occurs in reddish or pale yellow tears, oval, 
oblong and obtuse, sometimes in dense, opaque 
brittle masses. The " gunda barosa" of the 
bazsrs is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish and 
white. The odour is balsamic and resinous, 
especially while the resin is burning ; the 
flavour balsamic, and rather bitter. The 
powder is citron yellow. It is frequently 
adulterated by dammer, sandarach, and other 
cheaper resins ; when chewed the hard variety 
softens, and dissolves partially in the saliva^ 
which it renders white and emulsive. — 
O^ Shaugknesst/, Hooker, Him* Jour., p. 29, 
Med. Top, of Ajmeer. 

BOTANY BAY HE OAK. The wood 
of this tree is used in making brush backs for 
veneers and in the manufacture of Tunbridge 
ware. (The She Oak is Casuarina quadri- 
valvis, may this also not be a species of 
Casuarina ?) 

BOWSA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white timber.— CiiZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BOX WOOD. 

It. 



Palm-hout. Dux. 
Buis. Fk. 
Buchsbaum. Ger. 



Busso. 

BoBSO. 

BoBBoIo. 



» 



1* 



This is a valuable wood of a yellowish 
colour, close-grained, very hard and heavy, 
it cuts better than any other wood, and is 
susceptible of a very fine polish. It is chiefly 
used by engravers, turners, mathematical, and 
-^^ « , 11 y. n musical instrument makers, and also in the 

1 360 feet, he came upon a small forest of ^lanufacture of combs, knife-handles, button- 



the Indian Olibanum, Boswellia thurifera, 
conspicuous from its pale bark and spreading 
curved branches, leafy at their tips ; its 
general appearance being a good deal like that 
of the mountain ash. The gum, celebrated 
throughout the East, was flowing abundantly 
from the trunk, very fragrant and transpa- 
rent. — The Salai or Salar tree, Boswellia 
thurifera, remarks Dr. Irvine, is plentiful in 
the Ajmeer hills : the gunda birosa is the 
prepared gum resin of this tree, and is similar 
in appearance and qualities to Venice turpen- 
tine. It is brought from Me war, Haraotee 
and the Shekhawattee hills : and is considered 
stimulating : an oil is distilled from it, said to 
cure gonorrhoea. It is used also in oint- 
ments : much used in painting and by the 
lakheri, one maund costing twelve rupees. 
From the Shahabad country, Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy obtained fine specimens of the resinous 
products there called sale gond or sale lassa. 
At Chandalgur it is termed gunda biroza, and 
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moulds, &c. It grows in the South of Europe 
and West of Asia. A species of Boxwood 
has been introduced into Britain from the 
Himalaya ; it is the Buxus emarginatus of 
Dr. Wallich. This is found of considerable 
size and thickness, and the wood appears 
as good and compact as that of the box-wood 
in use in Europe. On actual comparison the 
Himalayan box- wood is found to be softer 
than the common kinds, but is like them in 
other respects, and wood-cuts have been 
engraved upon it. — Faulhner, Royle, Ulust* 
Himal, Bot., p. 327, see Buxus. 

BRANTEY ? In Penang, a light brown- 
coloured inferior, weak . wood ; used for 
building. 

BRAS-BRAS. A tree of the Malay Pen- 
insula called by Europeans the Glam tree, 
furnishes a paper-like bark much used in 
caulking the seams of vessels. Wood used as 
floats for fishing nets. 



BSOUSSONETIA PAPTRIPERA. 



BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA. 



BRIEDELIA. This genus of plante, con- clotli as well bb into paper. It is a native of 
tains naefiil trees, but B. montana, B. retusa, i the ielee of the Southern Ocean, ae well aa of 



B. spinosa, are regarded as identical, 

BRIEDELIA, Speeie*. 
Undooioo Wood. Ahq-Tel, I Uudooroo Etrro. Tel. 

A vood of the Iforthem Circara. 

BRIEDELIA LANCE^FOLIA, Boxb. 

A tree of considerable size, a native of 
Bengal. 

BRIEDELIA MONTANA. 
Bridelia HpinoBS, Soxb, | Bridelia retusa, Spr., 2/9. 

GooQJim Mora. Can. I Katu-kata-kala. SiNOB. 
Amms. HAnB. | 

Found in Canara, and common in Daiidelee, 
where it reaches a great size. Many fine 
logs have been exported by merchants since 
the cutting of teak treea was interdicted. 
Hardly inferior to teak and stands watei" 
equally well. If it has not been already 
tried for naval purposes, it seems well worthy 



China and of Japan, but has been introduced 
into the Madras Gardens. In Taiti, or Ota- 
heite, and other islands, they make cloth of 
its bark ; and it is said that the finest and 
whitest cloth and mantles worn by the prin- 
cipal people at Olaheite and in the Sandwich 
Islands were made of the bark of this shrub, 
and this when dyed red takes a good colour. 
It is from the inner bark of this plant that the 
Japanese and the Chinese manufacture a kind 
of paper. It forms a small tree with soft 
brittle woolly branches, and lar^e haiiy rough 
leaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, or 
cut into deep irregular lobes. 
BEUGUIERA PAUVIFLORA, W.^A. 

liliiiophora parviflora, Jloxb. 

„ cylinilrica, lioxb. B. B. 

Urftvada. Tel. ( Varavada. Tel. 

grows in the Moluccas, 



lrial._Dr. ffito». Major Biddom,. Mr. , ?»»«•■ Cochiu-China, in Ihe M.ky W.nd,, 
'" both the Indian peumsulas,' the Kbossia 



Ferguiion. 
BRIEDELIA MOONII, Thw. 

Ua-pat-knta-kaU. Si nob. 

A common Ceylou tree up to 2,000 feet, 
produces useful timber for buildiug purposes, 
said to be dui'able under ground. — 'fkwaites. ■ 
BRIEDELIA SPINOSA, Willde. ; Roxb. 

Gluytia spiuosa, Soxi, 
Aunna. CjUI. Hahb. | Mulla vengay maram. Tah. 
A<uD. Can. Duk-Mahb. Eoramaau. Tel. 
Sqd?Ddk. KaramHB. Tel, 

Holln Tangay. Maleal< | Duria madde ? Tel. 
Eata kceta koola. Smou. { 

This large tree is a native of several part! 
cf Southern India. It is not uncommon 



mountains, Nepaul, Orissa, Jellasore. Charac- 
ter of wood not kuown, Borries dye black. — 
Voifft, Elliot, Fl. Andkrica. 

BRUGUIERA RHEEDIL L'Merii. 

Bruguicra gymDorrhiza, Lam. 
Khizophora gymnorTluza, lAnn. 

CaDkra. Bbnc | Mangrove. Enq. 

This species of mangrove grows in Cochin- 
China, the Moluccas, Java, Tenasserim, Pen- 
ang, the Sunderbuns and in Malabar, and is 
most abundant along the shores. The ti'ee is 
easily distinguished from its associates, for it 
drops no roots from its branches, but the trunk 
Ided into numerous roots for half its 



the alpine juogles of Coimbatore where it ; height, hke a small bamboo pavilion. The 
attains a considerable size. It is found iu the ' ' " ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Godavery forests, where its wood is esteemed 
as very strong and good. It is rather a com- 
mon tree in the Bombay forests, both coast 
and inluid. The wood is strong and tough 
and stands the action of water well : hence it 
is often used for the fiitmes of wells, whereon 
the superstructure of masonry is erected. It 
is also used as beams for houses. This wood 
in Dr. Gibson's opinion, deserves to be more 
extensively known than it is. Cattle eat the 
leaves voraciously. They are said to destroy 
worms ia their Iwwela. — Roxb,, Dr*. Gibson, 
O'Shavijlmeuy, Wight, Clrghom, Capt. Bed- 
dome, Mor. Andk. 



BROUSSONETIA PAPTRIFERA, Vent. 
Uorus papyrifeia, lAnn. \ Fapyriua Japooica, Lam. 

Kilia of CelabM. | Glues. Jav. 

Faper Mulbeny. Ehg. | 

This nhmb has long been famous ibr its 
Sbroua bark, which is made mto ' ' ' ■" 



kind of I Lumbo. 
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wood is yellowii^h, and liard and durable. — 

Voigt, Mason. 

BUCHANANIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb. 

plicifolia, R 
illarie, Lam. 

This tree grows in the hills of the south 
of India, in the Adjunta juugles and is seen 
about Rangoon. Wood not known. — Voigt, 
McClelland. 

BUCHANANIA INTERMEDIA, WigU't 
Icones, t. p. 81. 

Sara. Tel. | Chara. Tel. 

Grows iu the Nagari and Cuddapah Hills, 
and has a tough and strong wood. — Beddome. 
BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. ; 
W.Sf A. 

SpondisB elUptica, Rotli, 
ChiroDgta Bapida, Buck. 
Piyala ? Beko. I Noa> kool. Cah. 

" BURU. Pia-Sal. GCZ. 

„ [Pujal! HlHD. 



BUCHAKANIA LATIFOLIA. 



Pail cheronji. Hind. 


Chara-chettu, Tbl. 


Chironii. 


Chara pappu ,, „ 


Charaoli. 


Chara-mimidi.' 


Char. Mahh. 


China moralli. „ 


Chara. Sahb. 


Jaru-momidi. „ 


Kast mango. Tah. 
Mor^a. 


8ara-puppoo. „ 
Chani Cria. 


Thia straight-growing liand some forest ti-ee, 


with flagrant flowci-s, is, iii the Bombay Piesi- 


deniiy, found more iDlnnil tliaa in tlie coast 



- juQgles. Ill Caiiara uuil Sunda, it in 
frequent about the ghata, particularly u 
Daudellee, and Dr. Gibson describes the wood 
as rather stroitg and tough, but seldom fouod 
squaring about four iudies, or of thickness 
more than suiEcicDt for posts. The tree 
abounds iu Mysore and Cuddapah, and occurs 
in Cuttack where its useful wood is worked 
up generally into furniture, house doors and 
windows, presses, tables, &c. It requires to 
be polished, otliei'wise it stains, of a burut 
sienna colour, any cloth brought into contact 
with it In Ganjam and Gumsur it has an 
extreme height of 36 feet and a circumference 
of 3 feet, and the height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch is 15 feet. 
Thei'e, bullock yokes are sometimes made of 
the wood, though it is chiefly used for fire- 
wood. It grows in Ajmeer, Mr, R. Thomp- 
son says it is very abundant along (he dry clay 
and sand foi-matioiis of Kumaon and Ghurwal, 
but its timber there is not durable, and is used 
only as temporary fences or as floats for rafts ; 
and Dr. J. L. Stewai't writing from the Panjab 
says its wood is wortliless. From these 
accounts, it would seem to be, in peninsular 
India, a rather hard, tougb, strong and durable 
wood ; but Dr. Brand is tells ua that in Burmah 
it is a soft, light wood and not used : that a 
cubic foot weighs lbs, 36, that io a fnll-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk is 20 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet, and that it 
sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. 

It bears fruit about the size of a small 
cherry, in long bunches, colour of a darkish 
purple : the kernels, or seeds, which are 
covered with a double shell, after being pre- 
pared by the natives, are sold in the bazars of 
India, four or five pounds, for a rupee ; they 
possess the flavour of almonds, and are used as 
such by the native confectioners, the fruit is 
agreeable, and the seed, {called Chironji, Hind. 
Charapuppoo, Tarn.,) has a vciy pleasant rich 
flavour. Themetliodof prepariug themby the 
Bheels is this : the fruit when ripe in May is 
gathered, then soaked in water to sofleu the 
outer pulp, when it is washed and rubbed ofi' 
liy the hands : the little nut is then di'ied in 
the sun, and afterwards broken between a 
common chuckec or stone faand-mill, such as 
is used for grinding whoat : the kernels aro 
then sifted and winnowed. This kernel is 
inucd used in native coufeclionary, for which 
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BURMAH. 

purpose it is bought. It is roasted aud eaten 
by the bralimins with milk, is considered a 
gi-eat delicacy and promotes fatness. It 
abounds in a straw-coloured, sweet lasted and 
limpid oil which is seldom extracted though 
a very fiLie oil might be expressed from the 
seed. — Madras Exhibition, Dr. Irnine, Eng. 
Cyc, Bts. Oil/son, Brandts, J. L. Stewart, 
most . Mason, Cal. Cat. of 1862, Voigt, Useful 
th of I Plants, Flor. Andk., Mr. It. Thompson. 



BUCIIANATSIA VARIEGATA ? 

Kachnar. Hind. 

A tree of Chota Nagpore, with hard, white 
yellow limber.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BUCKLALL. Hind. ? A close straight- 
grained wood, light, tough and strong ; grows 
in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, but not very 
plentiful. Is suitable for timber bridges. — 
Cal. Engineer's Journal, 1860. 

BUCKLANDIA, Species. 

A magniflcent tree of the Sikkini 
Himalayas. One seen by Di-. Hooker had a 
trunk twenty-one feet seven inches iu girth 
at 5 feet from the gi'ound. Its wood is brown, 
but, he adds, not valuable as timber. — Br. 
Hooker. 
BUCKLANDIA POPULNEA, R. Brown. 

A large ti'ee of the Khassia mountains from 
Cherra Pooiijeo to Sarureem. — Voigt. 

BUKKURCHA, a tree common in the 
valleys of large i-ivers in Kumaon and 
Ghurwal with a light durable wood.— 
Mr. R. Tltompson. 

BUMBOO ? Tam. ? A Palghat wood, of a 
yellow colour, from a large tree. It is used 
for building and for furniture. — Col. Frith. 

BUNHO. A Penang wood, from a lai^ 
tree ; occasionally used for building. — Gol, 
I^ifh. 

BUBDUE^? A tree of Cuttack, an excel- 
lent wood for carriage poles, shafts, and 
wheels, and inallcoach.builders' work. — Cat. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BUBHAL ? A light yellowish-coloured 
wood, not Bti-ong. Plentiful in the Sauthal 
jungles from Sooree to Hasdilia ; or about 
sixty miles. Used for doors, Venetians, 
furniture, &c., by tho natives. — Cal. Engi- 
neers' Journal, 1860. 

BURMAH. The woods of Bumah, Pegu, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces southwards to 
Amheret, Tavoy aud Mergui, have received 
the attention both of scientific and practical 
men. Amongst these, may bo named Drs. 
Wailich, Falconer, McClelland, Mason and 
Bi'andis, of Colonel Simpson and Captain 
Dance of the Artillery, and Major Benson of 
the Madras Infantry. In all that tract, and 
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perhaps also up to the southern mountains of 
the valley of Assam, the same trees, — furnish- 
ing timber, ornamental and fancy woods, seem 
frequently to recur. At the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, ninety specimens of woods were ex- 
hibited fi'om Province Amherst : Captain 
Dance sent to the Madras Militaiy Board, 
notes on 1 14 trees from Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui ; and of Pegu or British Burmah, 
Dr. McClelland noticed. 

woods.. 85 species, soft and useless, fit only for 

fuel. 

,, suited for timber, ornamental 
and fancy woods. 

„ hard and fine grained, suited 
to fancy purposes. 

„ suited for house and« ship- 
building. 

„ all valuable for strength aud 
hardness. 

„ embracing all the timbers of 
most value in these Pro- 
vinces. 

Dr. Mason, in his Tenasserim and again in 
his Burmah, gave valuable remarks on 63 tim- 
ber trees. Dr. Wallich notices 89 trees of 
Tavoy, aud Mr. Blundell sent 69 woods from 
the same place, to the Great Exhibition of 
1851, Recently, the Calcutta Central Com- 
mittee for the London Exhibition of 1862, 
sent valuable collections from those regions, 
112 woods of British Burmah from Dr. Bran- 
dis — 60 specimens of woods from Assam : 44 
from Akyab : and 86 from Moulmein. Notices 
of all these will be found arranged alphabeti- 
cally ; but, it may be necessary to mention, 
that, in all that country, when the practical 
botanist shall have leisure further to identify 
trees, now undetermined and which as yet are 
only known by their vernacular names, and 
shall have again brought together species 
which, from some local peculiarity of struc- 
ture or appearance, have been deemed worthy 
of a distinct specific name, the seeming num- 
bers of wood and timber trees of those regions 
will probably be brought within a hundred 
and fifty species, many of which, too, are 
found, in more or less abundance, in other 
parts of South-eastern Asia. Dr. Brandis' 
list, repeated in the Calcutta Catalogue for 
the Exhibition of 1862, contained the follow- 
ing series of woods of British Burmah, which, 
as being the most recent, is here given, in the 
mere names, as the more detailed notices will 
be found in the alphabetical arrangement : — 



Acacia catechu, L. var. a 

„ catechu, L. var. b 
AlbLszia, sp. 

,, stipulata, Boiv. 

„ ■ elata. 
Artocarpns, sp. 
Artocarpus mollis, WalL 

„ lacoocha, Rozb. 
£aiihinia Bialabarica, Roxb. 

„ racemosa, Lam. 
Bamau, Burm. 
Berrya mollis, WalL 
Bignonia, sp. 
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Blackwellia tomentosa. Vent. 
Bombax Malabaricum, D. C. 
Buchanania latifolia. 
CalopbyUum, tp. 



Calophyllum, sp. 
Carallia integerrima, D. C. 
Careya arborea, Koxb. 

var. a (dark) 
Careya arborea, Roxb. 

var. b (light) 
Cassia, sp. 

,, florida. 
Cathartocarpus fistula, L. 
Cedrela toona, Roxb. * 
Chicrassia tabularis, Juss. ? 
Conocarpns acuminatus. 
Cordiamyza, L. 
Dalbergia, sp. 
Dillenia aurea, Sm. 

,, pentagyna, Roxb. 
,, speciosa, Thunb. 
Diospyros, sp. 



Diospyros, sp. 
Diptero carpus, sp. 
sp. 
Dipterocarpus alata, Wall. 

„ grandiflora, Wall. 
Duabanga grandiflora. Wall. 
Erioloena, sp. 

sp. ? 
Eugenia, sp. 

,, obtusifolia, Roxb. 

,, cerasoides, Roxb. 

„ caryophyllaefolia, 

Roxb. 
Ficus lanceolata, Roxb. 
Garcinla cowa, Roxb. 
Gardenia lucida, Roxb. 
Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 
Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Grewia microcos, L. 
Henslowia panicidata Migu. 
Hcritiera, sp. 
Hop^a, sp. 

,, odorata, Roxb. 

,, suava. 
Inga xylocarpa, L. 
Katsitka, Burm. 
Koo-th-vn, Burm. 
Lagers t roe mia, sp. 
Lagerstroemia pubescens. 

Wall. 
Lagerstroemia regin^e, Roxb. 

var. a, wood, light red. 
Lagerstroemia regin», var. 

b, wood, dark-red. 
Lagerstroemia parviflora, 

WaU. 
Leguminos8B.Thit-pouk,Bur»i. 
,, Pouk-theu-myek 

* kouk, Burm. 
Mclanorrhoea usitatissima, 

WaU. 
Meliusa velutina, Hf. andTh. 
Mesua ferrea, L. 
Moondein, Burm. 
Nattamin, Burm. 



Nauclea, sp. 

„ cordifolia, Roxb. 
„ diversifolia. Wall. 
,, cadamba. Wall. 
,, undidata. Wall. 
,, parviflora, Roxb. 
Odina wodier. 
Palawa, Burm. 
Phyllanthus, sp. 
Pierardia sapidi. 
Pinus Massoniana, Lamb. 

„ Khasyana. 
Podocarpus neriifolia. 
Pongamia, sp. 
,, sp. 
Pouk-then-myek kouk. 
Premna pyramidata, Wall. 
Pterocarpus dalbergioides. 
Quercus semiserrata, Roxb. 
Rottlera, sp. 

Salix leptosperma, Roxb. 
Sapindus, sp. 
Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Shorea obtusa, WalL 
Spathodea, sp. 

„ stipulata. Wall. 
„ Rheedii, Spreng. 
Sterculia, sp. 

,, foetida, L. 
„ suava. Wall. 
Stereospermum chelonoides. 
Strychnos nux vomica, L, 
Terminalia bellerica, Roxb. 
„ chebula, Retz. 
„ bialata, Roxb. 
,, macrocarpa. 
Tectona grandis, L. 
Thitnee, Burm. 
Thit pouk, Burm. 
Toun-kat-seet. 
Vitex, sp. 

,, leucoxylon, Roxb. 
Wrightia, sp. 
Xylocarpus granatum, Eoen. 



The Burmese and scientific names are as 
under : — 

Anambo — Henslowia paniculata, Migu. 

Bamau — Unknown. 

Bambpuay — Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Bingah — Nauclea diversifolLa, Wall. 

Bjoo ben — Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 

Boay gyin — Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb. 

Boo mayza— Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 

ChlDctni— Eriolaena, species. 

Dwa nee— Erioloena, species. 

Eng — Dipterocarpus grandiflora, WaU. 

Engyin — Hopea suava. Wall. 

Gangau— Mesua ferrea, Linn, 

Gjoot— Diospyros, species* 

Gnoo gyee — Cassia, species. 

Gnoo showoay — Cathartocarpus' fistula, Linn. 

Gyo — Schleicnera trijuga, Willde. 

Hnau — Nauclea cordlfolila, Roxb. 

Hpa-lan — Bauhinia racemosa. Lam, 

Htein —Nauclea parviflora, Roxb. 

Htein-ga-lah — Nauclea, species. 

Htein thay— Nauclea, species. 

H toukgyan — Terminalia macrocarpa. 

Htouk sha — Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb. 

Kanazoe — Pierardia sapida. 

Kanyin— Dipterocarpus alata. Wall, 

Kalsitka — U nknown. 

Kaung mhoo — DipterocarpuH, species. 

Kha-boung — Strychnos uux vomica, L. 

Khyong-yook—Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 

Kjeyoh — Vitex, species. 

Kokoh — Albizzia, species, 

Koothan— Unknown. 

Kuyon — Tectona grandis, Linn. 

Kyan thoo — Dipterocarpus, species, 

Kyoon nalin— Premna pyramidata. Wall. 

Kyoun douk — Bignonia, species. 

Laizah — Lagerstruemia pubescens, WalL 

Lein — Terminalia bi-alata, Roxb. 

Lepan— Bombax malabaricum, DeC, 

Let khop — Sterculea foetida, Linn. 

Lumboo —Buchanania latifolia. 
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3 good specimens. 
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With the exception of the three specimens 
marked (G 104,108,109), the remaining 27 
were selected from logs which had been ex- 
posed to two dry seasons and one monsoon, 
and may therefore be consi^lered as nearly 
but not completely seasoned ; hence, the 
specific gravity given cannot be taken as the 
true or constant quantity, though doubtless 
sufficiently accurate for the general purposes 
to which the timber will be applied. 

The size of the specimens tested was (3 
feet by 1 inch -5% square,) three feet long by 
1 inch and y*o square, they were intended to 
be 1^ inch square, but the testing apparatus 
having only at the bearings a space of 1^ inch 
square, it became necessary to reduce -^ of an 
inch to admit the specimens being fixed. 

These 31 specimens were chosen from about 
100, as being suitable for the different pur- 
poses of ship-building and house-carpentry, of 
cabinet and ornamental work, and the con- 
struction of gun carriages, where great 
strength and elasticity are required. 

In addition to these, the wood of Hopea 
odorata " Thingan," is used extensively by 
the Burmese in the construction of boats ; 
and boats, carrying 3 or 4 tons, are formed 
from the trunks of these magnificent trees. 
The trunk is scooped or burnt out and 
stretched in the centre, whilst warm, by 
means of cross pieces of wood. When the 
required breadth is obtained, the sides are 
built up to obtain a greater capacity, these 
tree boats, if they may be so called, are from 
7 to 8 feet beam. The Thingan trees grow 
to a height of 250 feet ; they are found near 
Moulmein in laterite and sandstane chiefiy. 
The breaking weight of Hopea odorata may 
be stated at 800 lbs. with a specific gravity of 
45 to 46 lbs. 

The oaks Quercus fenestra, Quercus turbi- 
nata d&d Quercus velutina, produce good dur- 
able timber, resembling that of the Dillenias in 
density and elasticity, the trees do not grow 
of that size to make the timber of the same 
value as the Dillenias, " Zinbuin." The Dille- 
nias are not only valuable as timber trees, but 
for ornamental purposes. In March and 
April, the forests are really dazzling from the 
bright yellow flowers which are crowded on 
their leafless branches. Generally growing 
in a laterite soil. These trees would be worth 
cultivation in England. 

The Fagrea fragrans, Anan, bears a break- 
ing weight of 400 to 500 lbs., its chief value 
as a timber is its imperishability when ex- 
posed to water or damp. The Phoongies or 
Burmese priests look on it as a sacred tree : 
it is scattered thickly over the alluvial plains 
together with Strychnos nux-vomica. 

Of the Leguminosae, the first 3 specimens. 
No. 1 Acacia stipulata, Nos, 1 1 and 23, two 
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species of Acacia not named, are used by the 
Burmese for naves and spokes of wheels. 
Acacia stipulata is a valuable wood for gene- 
ral purposes, its middling girth and scarcity 
would, however, render it useless except in 
small quantities and scantling. No. 2 Dal- 
bergia, (species, resembling Bombay black- 
wood), 109 Cassia fistula— 103 Inga xylo- 
carpa, and 1 02 Pterocarpus Indica are of this 
order. 109 is a beautiful ornamental tree, 
wood useful for furniture, naves and spokes 
of wheels and tool handles ; No. 103, is a 
dense wood, resembling Cassia fistula used for 
windlasses, block sheaves and for parts of the 
gun carriage*; was found too brittle to resist 
concussion — Pterocarpus Indica is therefore 
preferred and generally adopted. 

Of the Apacardiaceae, No. 2^, Syndesmus 
Tavoyana, is a beautifully variegated wood, 
well adapted for furniture and oranamental 
purposes, is said to contain a dye, it is in great 
abundance in the islands on the coast and near 
Moulmein. No. 3^, Theetsee, Melanorrhea 
usitatissima, a dark red-wood, brittle, useful 
as above, it is from this tree that the famous 
theetsee varnish is obtained which is imper- 
vious to wet — 33, Nbubay, one of the Anarca- 
diaceae, has a dense wood and brittle. The 
above woods are abundant. 

Of the CombretacesB, No. 53 Terminalia 
bellerica, a strong good serviceable wood, 
where elasticity and strength are required. 

No. 60, Pentaptera, species, is similar to the 
above, a valuable wood, abundant. 

Of the Cinchonaceae, No. 20, Meenaban, 
Pavetta Indica ? is called Moulmein Lance- 
wood, but it is not equal to lancewood in 
elasticity, and beyond being useful for handles 
of tools, and. such purposes. Major Benson 
thinks its qualities have been generally over- 
rated, besides, it is susceptible to the attacks 
of insects. 

No. 25, Maneoga, one of the Cinchonaceae, 
its peculiarity of grain, which resembles oak, 
would make it useful for decorative purposes, 
very brittle. 

No. 40, " Gardenia coronaria," this wood 
has a fragrant smell, and would be useful for 
boxes, but unfortunately when cut into planks 
there are so many flaws and cracks, that it is 
diflScult to procure a piece of any size, it is 
a strong tough wood and would be useful for 
turning. 

No. 27, Careya arborea, a good service- 
able wood, having a good tenacity of fibre and 
durable. No. 1 10, Barringtonia acutangula, a 
tolerably good wood but tough to work, not 
recommended, being short-grained. 

DiPTEROCARPACEiE. — No. 24, Diptcrocar- 
pus laevis, 15, D. turbinatus and 46, D. elatus ? 
are nearly identical and are useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet, extensively used in 



BUTEA FRONDOSA. 



BUTEA OIBSONII, 



the Straits for this purpose in house-building, 
the wood oil is obtained from Kanyeenee, D. 
elatus, they are magnificent forest trees grow- 
ing straight to the height of 250 feet and 
more ; an incision in the form of a cup is cut 
into the lower part of the trunk of the tree, 
which acting as a natural reservoir, collects 
the oil as it descends. 

No. 106, Shorea robusta, a wood of dense 
structure and elasticity, well adapted for the 
manufacture of gun caniages, this wood 
stronger and less brittle than Pedouk. 

Byttnebiace^. — No. 104, Byttneria, spe- 
cies, a wood of gi-eat elasticity and strength, 
the deflection with 1,351 lbs., being 3| inches, 
the specimen was drawn through the supports, 
having only a bearing on each end of 1 inch ; 
an invaluable wood for gun carriages. 

No. 108, Pterospermum lancifolium, a 
dense strong wood, but not equal to the above. 

Garcini ACEiE. — No. 101, Garcinia " para- 
wah," a strong wood with a pretty variegated 
grain, the tree is of too small size to render the 
timber available for general purposes. No. 
100, Calophyllum longifolium, a wood of no 
great strength, useful for planking and such 
like purposes, plentiful. 

BiGNONiACE-ffi. — No. 35, Bignonia stipu- 
lata, the strongest and most dense wood of the 
collection, a most valuable wood for purposes 
requiring strength, elasticity and density, it is 
pretty plentiful. 

DiLLENiACEJE.— Nos. 1 7, 56, 58, three spe- 
cies of Dillenia " ornata," D. " scabrella" and 
D. " speciosa," strong good timber, the trees 
are very plentiful and of large girth, useful 
for general purposes, as house and ship-build- 
ing. — R, Benson, Captain, Deputy Assistant 
Commissary General, 

BUROONGI ? Quercus, species, 

Quercus flexuosa ? 

A tree of Mehra forest, near Abbottabad. 
An ever-green oak, bearing acorns, leaves of 
young plant like those of the holly. — Cal. 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

BURTHOOA.-.A small tree of Jullundur. 
Wood white, soft and light, used by the ze- 
mindars for the small wood-work of their 
houses, and for yokes of ploughs, and also for 
scabbards and weapons ; leaves used as fodder. 
— Lieut, Col, Lake, Commissioner, Jullundur 
Division, 

BUTEA FRONDOSA, Boxb,; W.Sf A, 
Erythrinum monosperma, Lam, 



Pulasa. Beng. 
Kinaka. ,, 
Pouk-pin. BUBM. 

POUk. yy 

Mootr mara. Can. 
Thorns mara. ,, 
Pulas tree. Eng. 

Dhak kino tree. ,, 
Bastard teak. £ng. 



Parasa. Hind. 
Palas. „ 
Dhak. ,, 
Pullus. Mahr. 
Palasi. Maleal. 
Sanura of Pan jab. 
Pla. 

Chichra. ,, 
Dhak. Sans. 
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Palasa. Sans. Kimsukamu. Tel. 

Calu-keale. Singh. Palasanin. 

(j^aroela. ,, Telia nioduga. 

Porasa maram. Tam. Togaru modaga. 

Moduga chettu. Tel. Pakiso. Uria. 

Its gum, 

Kamarkhas. 

Its seed, 

Porasum seed. Eno. I Porastun verre. Tam. 

Palasha. Sans. | Modugu vittiilu. Tel. 

Its flowers. 



Pulaspapare ka phul. DuK. 

Tesu. 

Kesu. 

Porasum flowers. £ng. 






Pallas. Maiib. 
Palasha. San. 
Porasam-pu. Tam. 
Muduga-puvu. Tel. 



This small tree occurs in most parts of 
India. It is common in Kumaon. Dr. J. 
L. Stewai't says that in the Panjab, when pre- 
served, it grows to 40 feet high and 10 or 12 
feet in girth. Its wood in the Panjab is 
fibrous and tough, but not strong, or durable, 
and it is used, there, for well-curbs and for 
gunpowder charcoal. It is very abundant in 
Dekhan Hyderabad. That of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, is used for common house- 
building purposes, a cubic foot of it weighs 
38 lbs., and is said there to last 30 years. In 
Canara and Sunda, it is found most commonly 
below the ghats and in Dandelee forest. 
It, there, grows large, but always gnarled ; 
the wood is hardly distinguishable ft'om teak, 
and is of similar qualities. Elsewhere Dr. 
Gibson mentions that the tree is common in 
forests, more so in those inland than on the 
coast. In the fonner localities, especially in 
Guzerat, it may be seen covering almost the 
whole of the uncultivated country. The 
wood appears to be little used in the Concan 
and other southern countries : but, in Guzerat 
(where it is called Bastard Teak), it is exten- 
sively employed for house purposes : and 
from what he had seen of it, he deems it both 
durable and strong-grained. Its leaves are 
largely used by hindoos as food platter^. The 
roots aflford a strong rope, and the beautiful 
red exudation forms one of the gum kinos of 
commerce. The flowers give a bright yellow 
dye. The flowers and gum are valuable in 
the arts, and the latter in native medicine. 
— Roxh., Mr, Mendis, Drs, Gibson and J. L. 
Siewnrt, Captain Macdonald, 

BUTEA GIBSONII ? 

Dhamin. Hind. | Dhamin. Mahr. 

Under this name, Captain Sankey describes 
a Nagpore tree, with a wood of a light colour, 
possessing a fine clear grain, and with many 
of the properties of lance wood. Major Bed- 
dome, judging from the native name and the 
description of the wood, considers this to be 
Grewia tiliaefolia. It is procurable from 15 to 
17 feet long and 2^ feet in girth at 6 annas 
per cubic foot. Dr. Gibson says that, from 
the facility with which it bends, this wood 
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BUXUS. 



BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. 



is held in great esteem for buggy shafts. 
The natives use it exclusively for the bent 
ribs of hackery poles. From the extensive 
use made of it, few, if auy, trees attain their 
proper growth. Were it obtainable of proper 
size it would rival the finest timber, but, 
under the circumstances, he places it among 
the list of rafter woods, and even here the small 
quantity obtainable, will limit its application. 
— Captain Sankey, 

BUTEA PARVIFLORA. A scandent 
shrub, flowers small and white. 

BUTEA SUPERBA, Roxh. ; W. S[ A. 

Tige modoga. Tel. I Baranki chettu. Tel. 

Tiwa moduga. Tel. | 

This is an immense creeper with flowers 
resembling the Butea frondosa. It grows on 
the mountains of Coromandel, and is not un- 
common in the provinces of Tavoy and Mer- 
gui. It yields the same kind of gum as Butea 
frondosa. — Roxb. JSng. CyCy page 703. 

BUXUS. The Box. 



Pakn-hoat. DuT. 
Box Wood. Eno. 
Buis. Fb. 
Buchsbanm. Ger. 



Bnsflo. It. 
Bosso* It. 
BosBolo. It. 



ChiknL 


Panj. 


Shumshad. 


)) 


Shumaj 


1^ 


Sufed. 


)) 


Dhawi. 


ft 



The species of this genus of plants afford 
the valuable hard Box-wood. Of the two 
European species^ B^ sempervirens and £. 
halearica^ the former, or common Box, 
forms a large ever-green bush or small tree, 
common all over the south of Europe, from 
Spain to Constantinople, and reaching even 
so far as the north of Persia. The chief 
supply of Box-wood is derived from the 
southern parts of Europe, and from Asia 
Minor. A distinction is drawn between "Tur- 
key" and "European" Box- wood. The latter 
is more curly, softer, and paler than the 
former. Dr. Boyle has called attention to 
Buxus emarginatus, a native of the Himalayas. 
Several Asiatic woods have been discovered 
with much of the appearance of the common 
box-wood, and, am<)ngst others, the Karens 
sometimes furnished Dr. Mason with speci- 
mens of a wood that can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the box- wood of Europe, but he 
had never seen the tree, though he named 
it a Murray a. Dr. Wellich found Nau- 
clea eordifolia on the banks of the Irra^- 
waddy, which has " wood coloured like that 
of the box tree, but much lighter, and at the 
same time very close-grained." It may pos- 
sibly be the same tree, as Dr. Mason's Mur- 
raya, although the Tenasserim wood is not 
light ; or it may be a Tavoy tree, which he 
says has a strong tough wood, in grain like 
box. — Dr. Mason, JEng. C^c, Rdyle^s lllust. 
Html. Bot.j p. 327, see Box-wood. En- 

GSAYING. 



BUXUS CHINENSIS, Zk. The China 
box tree. — Voigt, 

BUXUS EMARGINATUS, Wallieh. 

This Box-wood was introduced into Britain 
from the Himalayas ; the wood appears as 
good and compact as that of the box-wood in 
use in Europe. But, on actual comparison, is 
found to be softer than the common kinds, 
though like them in other respects. Wood- 
cuts have been engraved upon the wood of 
Buxus emarginatus, which has the advantage 
of being of considerable size and thickness. 

BUXUS SHAMSHAD. A lofty tree, 
wood white, hard, coarse-grained, sound ; 
used by the poor in their houses, and of great 
commercial value. — Lt Col. Lak^y Commit- 
sioner, Jullundur Division, quoting Balfour^ 
page 62. {Note — This seems B. sempervi- 
rens.) 

BUXUS SEMPEBVIRENS, Z. 

Shandalaghuni. Panj. 
Papri of Salt Range. 
Pappar of Jhilam. 
Chikri of Kanawar. 
Paprang of Kanawar. 

Grows to the west of the Indus and in the 
basins of its affluents, and on the Salt Range 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet. Found in the 
valleys of Sutlej, Parbati, and near Dharm- 
salla ; sometimes attains a girth of 20 inches, 
or more. Wood, when well-seasoned is equal 
to that of the olive, and is applied to similar 
uses. It is hard, heavy, and nearly as com- 
pact as the box-wood of Europe. It is 
made into combs. Is used in the Schools of 
Art throughout India for wood-engraving. 
It is in demand for plugs, for minie rifle balls, 
and at the Medical Store at Sealkot it is 
turned into pill boxes ; it is useful for tre- 
nails and wedges. The wood is liable to 
split in the hot weather, and should be sea- 
soned, and stored under cover. The Hima- 
layan box appears to be identical with the 
tree common all over South Europe, from 
Gibraltar to Constantinople, and extending 
into Persia. It is found chiefly in valleys, 
at an elevation of from 3 to 6,000 feet. 
Dr. Cleghorn met with it from Mount Tira 
near Jhilam to Wangtu bridge on the Sutlej. 
It is variable in size, being generally 7 to 
8 feet high, and the stem only a few inches 
thick, but attaining sometimes a height of 15 
to 17 feet, as at Manikaru in Kulu, and a 
girth of 22 inches as a maximum. The wood 
of the smaller trees is often the best for the 
turner and wood-engraver. It is made into 
little boxes by the villagers for holding ghi, 
honey, snuff and tinder. " The olive " zaitun," 
(and kau) which has also been tested for wood- 
engraving at the Madras School of Arts, is 
anbther plant of the Mediterranean Flora« 
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CuESALPINIA SAPPAN. 



CiESALPINIA SAPPAN. 



wliLcli ranges from the coast of the Levant to 
the Himalaya. It varies a good deal in the 
shape of its leaves and in the amount of fer- 
ruginescence, hence the synonyms cuspidata 
and ferruginea ; but it does not appear to 
differ specifically from the Olea Europea, the 
emblem of peace and plenty. The finest speci- 
mens that Dr. Cleghorn had seen are in 



the Kagh^n and Peshawur valleys, where 
the fruit resembles that of rocky sites in 
Palestine or Gibraltar. The wood is much 
used for combs and beads — and is found 
to answer for the teeth of wheels at the Mad- 
hopur workshops." — Drs, J. L, Stewart 
and Cleghorn^ Lieutenajii" Colonel Lake, 
Mr. Powell. 



CADJAN. Malat? 



Jowli. Guz. 
Jowli. Hind. 
Pannam oM. Tam. 



Tennam ol^. Tam. 
Tatiaku. Tel. 
Cobar^ aku. Tel. 



m 



A Malay word, u§ed by the British 
India, for the dried leaves of the palmyra 
palm, largely used for thatching. 

CJESALPINIA. A genus of plants, the 
species of which are trees or shrubs, yielding 
useful products. Of the Indian species, the 
C. bonducella and C. digyna are climbing 
plants, the seeds and oils of which are used 
in medicine. The pods of C. coriaria or 
sumach, a small tree, are used as a tanning 
material ; C. paniculata, is a magnificent 
climber of the Himalaya, and C. sappan 
yields one of the Brazil woods of commerce. 

C-^SALPINIA CORIARIA, Willde. 

Poinciania coriaria, Jacq. 

Uhi Libi. Eng. I Dibi Dibi. Eng. 

Divi Divi. „ | American sumach. ,, 

This small tree, met with in gardens in 
Madras and Secunderabad, grows plentifully 
about Salem, Bangalore, Hoonsoor and at 
Chicacole. It is a native of South America, 
but was introduced into India by Dr. Wallich 
ibout 1830, and is cultivated for the seed 
pods, as a tanning material.^ The wood is 
not known, but the tree is small and slow of 
growth. — Voigty M, E, J. iJ„ Dr, Oleghorn*s 
Reports. 

C^SALPINIA SAPPAN, Linn:; Roxh; 
W.^ A, 



itiolan. Amboyn. 
Bakam. Arab.Bbng. Guz. 

Hind. 
Teinn'gyet. BURM. 
Pattang. Duk. 
Brasilienhout . DuT. 
Sappan wood. Eng. 
Brazil wood. 
Bed wood. 
Bmsiletto wood. ,, 
Bois de Br^sil. Fr. 
Brasilienholz. Ger. 
Pattangay. Hind. 
Legno del Brasile. It. 
Verzino. ,, 



»» 



Pattang. Mahb« Hind. 
Sapang. Malay. 

Kaya sappan. „ 
T'sia-pangan. Maleal. 
Samya. Manil. 
PaoBrasil. PORT. 
Patanga. Sans. 
Madera del Brezil. Sp. 
Sibukas. Tag. 
Tsiapangam. Tam. 
Vattanghy. ,, 
Pattungh. „ 
Pattanga chakka. Tel. 
Bakkapu chettu. 
Bakamu chakka. 
Bokmo. Uria. 



11 

5> 



Sachang. Jav. 

This tree, as the various names will show, 
grows widely over South-eastern Asia, but its 
great value as a dye-wood, prevents its being 
used as timber. It is a very important article 



of commerce. It grows in the North Arcot 
forests, in the Nallamallai of Cuddapah : at 
Chindwarrah, and in the Kotah jungles. It 
is a native of Siam and Amboyna. It is found 
in the immediate vicinity of Prome, growing 
on the small hills of the place ; but, except 
near Thoungzai, in the northern part of the 
Rangoon district, where it is also seen in 
small quantity. Dr. McClelland had not found 
it in the interior of the province or in the 
larger forests, so that it is perhaps scarcely 
entitled to a place amongst the natural pro- 
ductions of Pegu. It is cultivated in Palghaut 
for the purpose of dyeing the straw used in 
mat-making and from its high price for this 
purpose, it is not used for carpentry. It 
grows to a larger size in China than India. 
It grows with gi'eat luxuriance in South Mala- 
bar where it is cultivated rather extensively by 
the Moplahs who plant a number of the seeds 
at the birth of a daughter. The trees require 
14 or 15 years to come to maturity and then 
become the girl's dowry. Dr. Cleghorn saw 
more on the banks of the Nellumboor river 
than anywhere else ; but he did not ascertain 
the cause of this. The quantity raised is not 
great, and why it should be there in particu- 
lar was not obvious to him, as Malabar is 
generally uniform in its character. He says 
that a better system of cutting and cultivat- 
ing the Sappan, there, is desirable, and thinks 
the dye-wood is damaged by being allowed to 
float in salt water. It grows there without 
any care. The tree is not indigenous in the 
Bombay forests, but the wood is imported ia 
quantity from the Palghaut jungles (?) for 
dyeing purposes. It grows freely in their 
cultivated places without any care, but the 
heart-wood is dingy, and wants that fine 
pinkish-red which the imports from the 
southern forest have. Its extreme height in 
Ganjam and Gumsur is 36 feet, circumference 
2 feet, and height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, is 8 feet. The 
common powder used at the Holee festival 
is extracted from the wood of this tree. The 
seeds are used for colouring milk, and the 
wood as a red dye. — Roxh, ii. 357, Voigt, 
Captain Macdonald, Major Pearson, Drs. 
WigJit^ McClelland, Gibson and Cleghorn. 
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CALAMUS. 



CALUVERE. 



CiESALPINIA SEPIARIA, Rozb. 

Reichardia ? decapetala, Roth. 
Myaore thorn. Eng. | Kilgatch. Hind. 

Grows in Kumaon, Nepaul, Bengal, Ava, 
Tavoy, Mysore, and Ajmere. It is not a tim- 
ber tree, but is a scandent strong-armed 
shrub, covered with bright green leaves and 
large yellow spikes of flowers, used to fence 
round fields, as a splendid impenetrable hedge. 
Hyder Ali surrounded fortified places with it. 
Roxb. ii. 360, Voigt, Dr. Irvine, 

CAHAMILILE, Singh. In Ceylon, a veiy 
hard, fine, close, even-grained, heavy wood. 

CAILLEA CINEREA. 



cinerea. 



Dichrostachj's, 

W.dcA. 
Mimosa cinerea, Linn. 



Desmanthus cinereus, 

WUlde. 
Acacia dalea, D. C. 



Mavalinga maram. Tam. | Venuturu. Tel. 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in the 
Madras Presidency, and is common on sterile 
plains of the Dekhan, Delhi, Patna, and Pag- 
hamew. Wood not known. — Voigt. 

CALAMANDER WOOD.Diospyros hirsuta. 

Konlou-midvie. Sixgh. I Kalumederiye. Singh. 
Konlmedvie. „ | Calamander manun ? Tam. 

See DiosPYROs hirsdta. 

CALAMBUCO. The name of one of the 
best timber trees of. the Philippine Islands, 
the wood of which is largely employed by the 
natives in the fabrication of domestic utensils 
and agricultural implements. — Crawfurd^s 
Diet., p. 79. 

CALAMUS. This genus of palms is in- 
digenous to Asia, they abound in Southern 
Asia, in the Madras teiTitories, along the foot 
of the Himalaya from Dehra Dhoon to Sylhet, 
in Assam, Chittagong, in the Malay penin- 
sula, in Siam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and in 
the Archipelago, and Dr. Griffiths enumerat- 
ed 58 species. The species of the genus 
Calamus are mostly spreading shrubs or small 
trees, erect, or climbing to a considerable 
height, or trailing their weak stems several 
hundred feet along. Some of the species are 
formed into walking sticks : some, as the C 
rotang and others, form the canes or rattans 
of commerce, of which the people of tlje 
Khassia hills make bridges 300 feet long. 
Those of the Animallai hills form long- 
looped ladders of them. When split, canes 
are much used in caning chairs or the framing 
of light carriages. But, it is not possible to 
say from what particular species the canes of 
the shops are obtained, it being probable that 
many are gathered indiscriminately ; C. 
rotang has, however, been said to furnish the 
stouter, and C. scipionum, the more slender 
fiorts. But, the C. tenuis of Assam, C. gra- 
cilis, C. extensus and others, all furnish the 



the seeds of this genus is a delicate article of 
food ; limpid water fiows from the stems when 
cut through ; and the young shoots of some 
of them, while still tender, are fritted or boiled, 
chopped small, and, being fried with pepper 
and gravy, are said to furnish a very delicate 
dish. One of the kinds of Dragon's Blood or 
Juniang, is the produce of species of Calamus. 
Those which chiefly yield it are the C. petraeus 
(Lour.), C. rudentum (Lour,), C. verus 
(Lour.), and C. draco (Willd.), of which the 
last three were by LinnaBus reckoned mere 
varieties of the C. rotang (Linn.) — Roxb. 
Griffith, Seem an, Voigt, Eng. Cyc. 

CALAMUS DRACO, of Sumatra and the 
Malay islands, is said to be one of the species 
which yield the Dragon's Blood of commerce. 
—Roxb. iii. 774, Voigt, 638. 

CALAMUS PETRiEUS, Lour. One 
of the sources of the rattan cane. 

CALAMUS ROTANG, Linn. ; Roxb. 

C.Roxburghii,^^.,/Zoy/e | C. petrajus, Lour. 



Tam. 



Perambu. 
Betamu. 
Bettapu chettu. 
Niru Prabba. 
Pemu. 
Pepu. 

Prabba chettu. 
Prabbali „ 



Tel. 



>i 






>> 



Bet. Beng. Hind. 

Beta. ,, 

Rattan. Exo. 

KattauCaue.., 

Cane. „ 

Rattan Cane Palm. Eno. 

Rotan. Malay. 

Bed. Pers. 

Heen-we-wael. Singh. 

This is said to furnish the stouter of 
the rattan canes of commerce. The hard 
flinty coatings of their stems, which are 
readily split into strips, are extensively used 
for the caning in the backs and bottoms of 
chairs, sofas, and light carriages. Eveiywhere 
canes are made into matting, and throughout 
the eastern islands of the Archipelago and 
about Malacca, vessels are furnished with 
cables formed of cane twisted or platted. 
They are likewise formed into ropes by the 
people of the forests, to drag heavy weights 
and to bind wild elephants. C. rudentum, 
Lour, ; C. verus. Lour. ; and C. draco, 
Willde. ; are regarded by Linnaeus as varie- 
ties of C. rotang, and are. said to yield the 
Dragon's Blood of commerce. — Roxb, iii. 777, 
Voigt, 639. • 

CALAMUS ROYLEANUS, Griffith. 
The most northern of the canes, being found in 
the Dehra Dhoon, and plentiful in all the 
eastern forests of Kumaon. 

CALAMUS SCIPIONUM is said to fur- 
nish the more slender of the rattan canes of 
commerce ; it is also supposed to produce the 
Malacca canes, brought from Siak : but this 
latter is doubtful. 

CALUVERE, Singh. Ebony, Eng. ? ? 
Under these uamesMr. Mendis mentions a tree 
canes of commerce. The flesh that surrounds | of the northern and eastern part of Ceylon, 
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CALOPHYLLUM. 



CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 



as furnishing a fine black wood, used largely 
for buildings and furniture. A cubic foot 
weighs 71 lbs., and it lasts 80 years. 

GALLIC ARP A ARBOREA, Roxb. A 
stout tall tree of Nepaul, Kumaon, Oude, the 
Morung mountains, Goalpara, Chittagong, and 
Moulmein. Wood not known. C. villosa, 
Vahly grows in Sylhet. C. lanata, is a pretty 
large tree of the Circars. — Voigt, Roxb, i. 
390. 

CALLTGONUM POLYGONOIDES. 

Phog. Panjabi. 

» A tree of -the Panjab. The wood is small. 
The flowers called phogli, are eaten. 

CALOPHYLLUM. A genus of plants 
distinguished by the beauty of their leaves, 
and named from icaXo? beautiful, <pvWov leaf. 
Several of these trees, in Southern India, have 
not, as yet, been specifically determined, and 
possibly they may all be only one or two 
species. They furnish useful timber ; C. 
augustifoUum yielding one of the Poon spars 
of commerce ; and C. calaba, the East Indian 
Tacamahaca, though C. inophyllum is also 
quoted as the Tacamahaca tree. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Oondie. Mahb. 
Common on the Bombay Coast, growing on 
sandy sheltered spots close to the sea on the 
coast south of the Savitree. North of that 
river, it is rare. The wood never reaches any 
size, and is always crooked. A good bitter oil 
is furnished by the seeds. Dr. Gibson says 
this is C. inophyllum. — Dr, Gibson, 

CALOPHYLLUM, a species of Tenasserim. 
House carpenters often use its timber, and the 
tree also furnishes spars. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Poon-yet. Bubm. 
Firewood ? of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs 39 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 60 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet. It sells at 1 2 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, 
Brcmdis, Cal. Cat. Ex. q/*1862. 

(S^LOPHYLLUM, Species, 
Tha-ra-pliee. Bubm. 

A wood of British Burmah, (Martaban ? 
and Tavoy ?) used for carving images, occasion- 
ally for canoes. A cubic foot of it weighs 57 
lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 
Thu-rap-pe. Bubm. 

A large tree, used for masts and spars in 
Martaban. 



CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Tur-ra-phee. Bubm. 

• Used for masts, &c., in Tavoy. (The last two 
seem identical with the first of Dr. Brandis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM ACUMINATUM. 

Waldombe. Singh. 
A tree of the western parts of Ceylon, the 
timber of which is used for common house- 
building purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 
lbs. It lasts 20 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
Roxb urgh . This is the Piney Tree of Penang, 
where it grows. It occurs also in Coorg, 
Mysore, Canara, and along the Ghats north- 
wards to Sawuntwaree, but rarely of any great 
size, beyond the line of the Neelgoond Ghat. 
It is a magnificent tree when growing in the 
ravines of the southern Ghats of Canai*a. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gibson and Dr. Cleghom, the 
Poon spars are obtained from this tree, but 
the trees are becoming scarce, and are perhaps 
more valuable than teak. Dr. Gibson says 
that, to the best of his knowledge, the Poon 
spars are furnished by Calophyllum angusti- 
folium, which is a magnificent tree in the 
ravines of the southern Ghats. In habit and 
appearance, it is totally distinct from C. 
inophyllum. These spars are found along the 
Ghats, from the Sawuntwarree border south- 
ward, but rarely of any great size till the line 
of the Neelcoond Ghat is passed. At another 
place he says that the Poon spars of the first 
class were not procurable in the jungles nearest 
to the coast, and probably, owing to the con- 
tinued extension of cultivation, it is rather 
from the inland forests of Canara, backed as 
these are by those of Coorg to the east, that 
the supply of Poon spars is principally drawn. 
On his way from the Mysore border to Sircee, 
he saw, in more than one place, immense spars 
of Poon standing as trees, but scorched, burned 
up, and rendered useless. Subsequently, in 
1864, Dr. Gibson writing from Marseilles, says 
that the Calophyllum longifolium as mentioned 
by Roxburgh, is the only tree which furnishes 
the real Poon spar. In this case, has Dr. 
Gibson, trusting to memory, alluded to Calys- . 
accion angustifolium ? Dr. Cleghorn tells ns 
that Poon spars are becoming very scarce and 
consequently are perhaps more valuable than 
teak. Young trees, especially such as are in 
accessible places, are most carefully preserved. 
Strict orders on this subject had been given in 
Coorg, Mysore and Canara. In one case which 
came within his observation, several valuable 
spars were found in a bridge, the total estimate 
for which was 250 Rupees, and, he adds, several 
instances of the same kind have occurred. 
But Poon spars, although highly prized for 
ship-building, are ill-suited for making bridges. 
This incident he remarks, illustnUes the 
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CALOPHYLLUM CALABA. 



CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. 



importance of officei*s in the Department of 
Public Works, Telegraph, &c., making them- 
selves acquainted with the description of timber 
available and suitable for their wants. He 
also mentions that the Superintendent of Coorg 
had received several tenders for the supply of 
Poon spars and other timber at the distance of 
at least 3 miles from the Soolia river, showing 
the scarcity of such wood and the readiness of 
the Mangalore contractors to cany it several 
miles to the nearest water-carriage. These 
opinions of Drs. Gibson and Cleghorn, that 
the Poon spars of commerce, are obtained from 
the Calophyllum angustifolium are of great 
value. But, in I80O, in the Proceedings of 
the Madras Central Committee for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the Poon of commerce was 
supposed by Dr. Wight to be from the Dillenia 
pentagynia, " Rowadan," Tel., a large timber 
tree, and the wood of which is said to be 
exceedingly strong and very durable, even 
when buried under ground ; it is a stately 
forest ti'ee, common on the face of the W. 
ghats, it is also a native of the Northern 
Circars and flowers in March and April. 
The similarity of native names between this 
and Calophyllum inophyllum, led Dr. Wight 
to suspect some confusion, but he was 
satisfied that D. pentagynia is the tree which 
furnishes the Poon spars being a tall, and 
Calophyllum inophyllum a short stunted, tree. 
But Major Beddome considers that the C. 
angustifolium is a tree of Penaug, and that C. 
bracteatum, Tkwaites, a tree of Ceylon, and of 
the Western Coast of India is the Poon spar 
tree, though Mr. Thwaites does not mention it 
as producing such spars. Major Beddome 
likewise mentions that the S. Indian tree is 
C. elatum. — Drs. Gibson, Cleghorn, Rax- 
burghy Tredgold, and Wight, Mr. Rohde^s 
M8S.y Major Beddome. See Poon. 

CALOPHYLLUM BRACTEATUM, 
Thwaites En. p. 51. 

Pongoo. Tam. 

A tree of Ceylon, the Animallay, and 
Malabar, with a coarse-grained ornamental 
wood, which Major Beddome describes as 
yielding the Poon spar-tree. — Beddome. 

CALOPHYLLUM BURMANNI, mght. 

Keena, Singh. 

A very common small tree, used for various 
purposes. Fruits edible. — Fergusson. 

CALOPHYLLUM CALABA, Linn. 



CAecvgierm^Wight III il28. 
Calophyllum spuriutu, 

Chowy, 
Calophyllum calabioides, Q, 

Don. 



Calophyllum apetalum, 

WUld. 
Calophyllum calaba, 

lAnn. 
C. Wightiana, Wall, 



This is a native of the western province of 
Ceylon, and of Tra van core, and produces the 
true East Indian Tacamahaca resin. It grows 
to a height of 60 feet, and its timber is used 
for bullock carts, staves, cask headings and 
house-buildings. In Canara and Sunda, it 
grows on the banks of rivers and streams, 
chiefly above the ghats. The wood is used 
for canoes. Sir J. Herschel seems to think 
the East Indian Tacamahaca to be the pro- 
duce of C. inophyllum, for, he says, specimens 
obtained from Calophyllum inophyllum, the 
Tacamahaca of Ceylon, are desirable, in order 
to aid pharmacologists in accurately determin- 
ing the Tacamahaca of European commerce. — 
HerscheVs Manual of Scientific Enquiry, p. 
414, Drs. Gibson and 0*Shaughnessy, Mr. 
Mendis ; W. ^ A., p. 103. 

CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM, 
Linn. ; Boxb. 

Calophyllum bintagor, Roxh. 
Balsamaria inophyllum, Lour. 



Tel-domba-gaha. SiNOH. 
Ati of Tahiti. 
Tamanu ,, 
Pinne maram. Tam. 
Ponna chettu. Tel. 
Punnaga , , 
Punnagamu „ 



)) 
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Bubbe mara. Can. 
Calaba Tree. Eko. 
TUffa panna. MaiiZal. 



Gorrukeenee. Singh. 
Chei-u PinDai. Tam. 



Fifau. Australia. 
Sultana champu* BENa. 

Hind. 
Wuma mara. Can. 
Undi. DuK. Hind. Mahr. 
^lexandnan Laurel. En6. 
Ponna. Maleal. 
Dombe. Singh. 

The flower, 

Surpun ka phul. Hind. I Pinne-pu. Tam. 
Punaga. Sans. | Ponna-pu. Tel. 

The oil, 

Poon-seed Oil. Eng. I Pinnay yennai. Tam. 

Surpun ka tel. Hind. I Ponnay uuna. Tel. 
Pinne-cotte yennai. Tam. | 

This beautiful tree grows in the western 
part of Ceylon where its hard, red, tough 
wood is employed for ship blocks, for masts 
and cross-sticks of Yettra dhouies and fishing 
boats and for poles of bullock carts. A cubic 
foot weighs 40 lbs. Dr. Wight says, as to 
Coimbatore, that the tree is rare at that dis- 
tance from the coast, the wood is coarse- 
grained,, but veiy strong, durable and orna- 
mental, and on the coast is used in ship- 
building. In the alpine forests, it attains a 
great size and furnishes the Boon spars so 
valuable for shipping ; so far as he could 
learn, there are two or three species of Cjflo- 
phyllum used for the same purpose under the 
general name of Poon. This is a beautiful 
tree with an appropriate name and very com- 
mon, the tree he says is worthy of atten- 
tion, as it grows well in sandy tracts close to 
the sea, where few others thrive, and a good 
lamp oil is obtained from the seeds. Dr. Ben- 
nett in his Gatherings says, the Calophyllum 
inophyllum, the Fifau in Australasia, grows, 
lofty and branching to a height of 50 or 60 
feet. The wood is hard, red, close-grained 
and handsomely veined, and resembles maho- 
gany in appearance and working. In cabinet- 
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CALOSANTHES INDICA. 



CALYSACCION LONQIFOLIA. 



makers* technology it " bottoms well." It is 
called Tamanu or Ati in Tahiti. The gum 
resin is the Tacamahaca, and is used by women 
in Tahiti as a perfume for their clothes. — Drs. 
Wight and Cleg horn, Mr, Mendis, Voigt, Fer^ 
gusson, Bennett. 

CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. 

The-ra-pi. Bdrm. | Tha-ra-bL Burm. 
In Pegu this is found near towns, together 
with two other species of the same genus, 
which are of smaller growth. It has a red 
wood adapted to cabinet-making. It is abun- 
dant in Mergui, Tavoy and in lesser quanti- 
ties near the Attaran River and its branches. 
Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
22^ feet. When seasoned, it sinks in water. 
It is there used for masts and yards of junks ; 
it is excellent for helves, but not procurable 
at Maulmein in sufficient abundance. Strongly 
recommended to make models. Writing from 
Marseilles, in 1864, in a revision of the 2nd 
Edition of this work. Dr. Gibson observes 
that C. Longifolium as mentioned by Rox- 
burgh as the only tree which furnishes the real 
Poon Spar ; that the trees may be counted 
by thousands in the Coorg Ghauts, and may 
also be seen at Neelcund, Gairsappa and other 
places in South Canara. — Drs. McClelland, 
Gibson, Captain Dance, 

CALOPHYLLUM MOONII, Wight, 52. 

Dombakeena, Singh. | Wallu-keena, Singh. 
Common in West and Southern Provinces of 
Ceylon, yields fine-long spars. — Fergusson, 

CALOPHYLLUM TOMENTOSUM, 
Wight. 

Keena-gaba. Singh. 

Forests of interior of Ceylon, a gigantic 
tree, and beautiful wood. Seeds furnish oil. 
— Fergusson, 

CALOSANTHES INDICA, Blainv. 



Bignonia Indica, Linn. 
„ pentandra, Lour, 



Spatbodea Indica, Ptn. 



Titu. Mah. Pana wood. Anglo-Tam 

TotiUa. Singh. Acbi maram. Tam. 

Pana Wodacbi-marjim.TAAi 

This tree grows in Ceylon, Coimba- 
tore, throughout the Konkans, in Mahim, 
and the jungles of Khandesh. Dr. Wight 
and Dr. Gibson mention that it is said to 
be a very soft and juicy wood, of no value. 
Immense pods hang from its branches in its 
leafless state. By all accounts it is a loose- 
grained wood, easily decaying. It grows in 
Behar. In the Tenasserim Provinces, it is 
often seen near the dwellings of the natives ; 
and its seeds are frequently noticed on account 
of the large membranous wing with which 
they are suiTounded. It grows luxuriantly 
jjj the cold regions of the Himalaya, and 



might probably grow in the open air of 
Europe also. At Lahore there was received 
from the hills a gigantic pod, not less than 
half a yard in length and four inches in 
breadth. The bark and capsules of this tree 
are astringent and used in tanning and dyeing. 
Every part of the tree is used medicinally. — 
0' Skaughnessy, page 480, Hooker^s Him. 
Jour., vol. L, p. 86, Mason, Honigherger, 
p. 244, Drs. Wight, Voigt, Fergusson-^ 
See Bignonia Indica. 

CALOTROPIS, B. Brown. Of this 
genus, three species are met with all over 
Southern Asia, viz. 

C. Gigantea, R. Br. 

Asclepias gigantea, WUlde. 



Asbur. Ai2AB. 

Gigantic swallow wort Eng 

Akund. Hind. 

Ak. 
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Madar. Hind. 
Arka. Sans. 
Yercum. Tam. 
Jilladu cbettu. Tel. 



also 



C. Procera, R. Br. 

Asclepias procera, Ait \ Calotropis gigantea, Andr. 



Ak. 
Madar 



Hind. 



If 



I Beidelsar. Hind. 
I Spulmei. Pushtu. 

and 



C. Herbacea, Carey, 

Asclepias herbacea of Roxburgh. 

Chota Akiinda. Hind. 

Can scarcely be called a wood, but the 
roots are employed to make gunpowder chai'- 
coal. The stem yields useful strong fibres, 
and the white silk-like material of the pods, 
has been successfully tried to mix with silk. 
— Voigt, M. E. Froceedings. 

CALYPTRANTHES CUMINI ? 

Mabadan. SiNGH. 

Grows in the northern and western pro- 
vinces of Ceylon, where it is used for common 
house-building purposes, wheels, &c. A cubic 
foot weighs 36 lbs., and it lasts 20 years. 
The berries are eaten when fully ripe, — Mr. 
Ad. Mendis, 

CALYSACCION ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

Soorpimni. Can. I Koolmarar. Can. 

Grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines of 
the Ghats and below in sheltered valleys ; but 
is not common in North Canara and Sunda. 
The tree is said to be used there for one of the 
" PoorH'* spars. It produces an excellent edible 
fruit. It is a tree which ought to be conserved 
everywhere and largely increased. — Br. 
Gibson. 

CALYSACCION LONGIFOLIA, Roxb; 
Wight, III. I, 130, and Icon. 1999. 

Male Tree, Punag. Can. I Taring!. Can. 
Female Tree, Wundi. „ | Sura ponna. Tel. 

A large tree which grows in the Northern 
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CANARA. 

Circars, Koukaus, the KenDari jungles and in 
western Mysore. The flower buds are used 
for dyeing silk, and for their violet perfume. — 
Useful Plants, JSlliot^s Flora Andhrica. 

CAMBESSEDEA OPPOSITIFOLIA, 
W.^A. 

Mangifera oppositifolia, Roxb. 

Opposite-leaved Mango. Eng. 
This indigenous tree of Tenasserim has 
a reddish-coloured, hard, and close-grained 
wood, said to be durable. It produces a fruit 
much like a plum. There are two varieties, 
one bearing an intensely sour fruit, and the 
other one as insipidly sweet. — Roxb,^ Mason, 
Voigt. 

CAMOOGA-WOOD, Anglo-Tel. Ku- 
mooga mai'am, Tam. A wood of the North- 
ern Circars. 

CAMPHOR- WOOD. The camphor-wood 
of Sumatra is from the Dryobalanops cam- 
phora, of which the wood is hard, compact 
and brownish-coloured. The fragrant light- 
coloured, soft, wood of which the trunks and 
boxes from China are made, is supposed to be 
that of the Camphor tree of Japan, Laurus 
camphora, or Camphora officinalis. The Mar- 
taban Camphor-wood, Laurus (Sassafras) is a 
very large tree, scattered sparsely throughout 
the Tenasserim provinces. Wallich wrote 
that it was very like Laurus glandulifera, 
which furnishes the sassafras, and camphor- 
wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the " tree 
galanga" from its fragrance. — Holtz,, Mason, 

CAMPNOSPERMUM ZEYLANICUM, 

Thw. 

Aridde. Singh. 

A handsome Ceylon wood not much known. 
-^Fergusson. 

CANARA, North and South. The 
forests of N. Canara continue to furnish large 
quantities of the best timber produced in 
Southern India, but, till the middle of this 
century, the government authorities directed 
their attention principally to preserving the 
Teak, Sandalwood, Blackwood, Jackwood, 
Wild Jack and Poon trees — to the compara- 
tive neglect of other valuable woods. In the 
years 1843-44 to 1851-52 inclusive, the teak 
supplied from the Canara forests to the 
Bombay Dockyai'ds and remaining in store 
amounted to 7,831 logs, equal to 26,714 
candies, and the expenses incurred in deliver- 
ing the same amounted to Rs. 1,47,277-1-8 
or about six rupees per candy. There was, 
also, in addition, 784 logs, equal to 2,783 
Bombay candies of Jungle wood. In the 
Fusly years 1251 to 1260 inclusive, there was 
exported from Canara, by sea, of Teak 18,187 
candies, Poon spars 6,918 in number: of 
Sandalwood 86 candies and Blackwood 352 
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CANARA. 

candies. In 1837, Col. Frith gave a list of 
29 woods of Canara. In 1844, Dr. Gibson 
gave another of 32 woods ; both of these lists 
were merely in their native names, but, some 
years later, in 1845-46, the latter gentleman 
gave a list of 164 timber trees and fancy 
woods with scientific, Canarese and Mahratta 
names, which he had found in the forests of 
Canara and Soonda. It is as follows, and 
the descriptions will be found alphabetically 
an'anged. 

Erythrina suberosa. 
Eugenia caryophyllata. 

,, jambolana. 
Euphorbia tirucalli. 
Euonymus garcinifolia. 
Feronia elephantum. 
Ficus t*8iela. 
Flacourtia montana. 
Gardenia turgida. 
Gardenia montana. 
Garcinia glutinifera. 
Garuga pinnata. 
Givottia RottlerifoimiB- 
Gmelina arborea. 

„ Asiatica. 
Grewia tiliasf olia. 
Guatteria oerasoides. 
Hardwickia binata. 
Holarrhena. 
Hydnocarpus inebrians. 
Hymenodyction obovatum 
Hymenodyction utile. 
Inga xylocarpa, 
Ixora parviflora. 
Jambosa salicifolia. 
Lagerstromia microcarpa. 
Lagerstrdmia reginae. 
Limonia alata. 
Mangifera Indica. 
Melia azadirachta. 
,, bukayun. 
„ superba. 
Memecylon tinctorium. 
Mesua ferrea. 
Michelia Nilgirica. 
Michelia champaca. 
Mimusops elengi. 

,, hexandra. 
Morinda citrifolia. 
Myristica cinerea. 
Nauclea cordifolia. 

„ parviflora. 
Nephelium longanum. 
Nerium antidysentericum. 
Odina wodier. 
Olea dioica. 
Pentaptera arjuna. 
Phyllanthus emblica. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Premna integrifolia. 

„ tomentosa. 
Prosopis spicigera. 
Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Putranjiva Roxburghii. 
Kaudia duroetorum. 
Rhus buckiamela. 
Rottlera tinctoria. 
Salvadora Persica. 
Santalum album. 
Sapindus emarginatus. 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Semecarpus anacardium. 
Sethia Indica. 
Soymida f ebrifuga. 
Spondias acuminata. 
Spathodea arcuata. 
Sterculia balanghas. 
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Acacia arabica. 
amara. 
catechu. 
Famesiana. 
leucophlcea. 
odoratissima. 
speciosa. 
sundra. 
jEgle marmelos. 
Ailanthus excelsa. 
Alangium decapetalum. 
Alstonia scholaris. 
Antidesma alexiteria. 
Artocarpus hirsuta. 

,, integrifolia. 

Atalantia monophylla. 
Azadirachta Indica. 
Balanites iEgyptiaca. 
Bassia latifolia. 
„ longifolia. 
Bauhinia acuminata, 
parviflora. 
variegata. 
Bignonia Indica. 

quadrilocularis. 
undulata. 
,, xylocarpa. 
Bombax Malabaricum. 
Borassus flabelliformis. 
Briedelia spinosa. 
Buchanania latifolia. 
Butea frondosa. 
Csesalpinia sappan. 
Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Canthium nitens. 

,, parviflorum. 
Capparis divaricata. 

,, grandis. 
Carallia integrifolia. 
Careya arborea, 
Caryota urens. 
Casearia elliptica. 
Cassia fistula. 
Celastrus montana. 
Cedrela toona. 
Cluytia coUina. 
Chickrassia tabularis. 
Chloroxylon Swietenia. 
Chrysophyllum acumina- 
tum. 
Cinnamomum inera. 
Conocarpus latifolia. 
Cordia Rothii. 
Cratseva Roxburghii. 
Cupania canescens. 
Cullenia excelsa. 
Dalbergia latifolia. 

Oojenensis. 
paniculata. 
sissoides. 
Dichrostachys cinerea. 
Dillenia pentagyna. 
Diospyros cordifolia. 
„ melanoxylon. 
, , montana. 
Ehretia ovalifolia. 
Elseodendron Roxburghii. 
Eriodendron anf ractuosum 
Erythrina Indica, Pongai^. 
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StereoBpermum auftveoteiis 
Strychnot nux vomica 
potaturam. 
Symplocos race dumb. 
Svieteuia febrifnga. 
Tunarindua ladioa. 
Tectona gnuidia. 
Tenninaua alata. 
, , bellerica. 



Terminalis Beiryi. 

„ chebula. 

„ glabra. 

Thespeau populnea. 
Ti'opbia aspenu 
Ulmna integri folia. 
Vitei altisaims. 
Wrigbtia tinctoria. 
Zizf phns ^labrata. 

, jujuba. 

, ffinaplia. 

, xylocarpa. 



In Soutii Caoara, the jungles bear no com- 
pariBOS to those of M&labar or North Ganara 
where there are large ti'acts of foi-est un- 
inhabited, and where, bv making a etugle road, 
some three or four thousand trees conld be 
got out. In South Canai-a, the jungli 



CANARIUM STBICTUM. 

I CANARIUAf, Species. Under the names 
of Dlioop, Can., Dhoop and Googul, Hahk., 
Dr. Gibson mentions two species of Canarium, 
in Canara and Sunda, one on the Ghats aboTe, 
and the ^ecoud species seems to be cultivated 
near Bilgil and also at Siddapore, and is of 
gi-eat size. Tbe choice gum resin afforded by 
these trees is extensively used in the arts and 
exported both inland and to tbe coast. Wood 
very good.— i)r, Oibion. 

CANARIUM BENGALENSE,.fft.*6.,/7. 
Ind., vol. iii, p. 136. An immense forest tree, 
a native of Assam and S;ylhet and the adjacent 
mountainous countries, and flowenng in May 
and June. From fissures or wounds in the 

thicklj popul.led,™t by wiMor ,.l,d.ri»g >»*■ » l"e= 1™"? of "T P"?". «'". 
. ., ^u.K c L 1.- amber- coloured resin exudes, which socra 

tribes, but by farmers, who cany on cultiva- i, _ v i i i. ■..! j • •. i-l 

.' ' -J 1,1 . ^ T7 u J- becomes hard and brittle, and is not nnlik* 

tion to a considerable extent. Each farmer . ._■ t^ t> t u. i- it 

11 ... a- tnn 1 11 I copal ; yet in JJr. Koxbureh s time the natives 

IS allowed the space of 100 yards all round f ,..,i i -. t .u n i .7 

(,:= fl„ij= ™ ^k!-!. V „.., .:„! . setlitde or no value on it. In the Calcutta 

bazar it was only valued at from 2 to 3 Rs. for 

Qaunds of eighty pounds each. Boz- 

oes not mention the native name of this 

Wood not Vnova.—Roxb. iii, 136, 

O'Shaughness^, page 285, Voigt. 

CANARIUM COMMUNE, Zinw.; DC; 
fV.^ A.; Kan.; Roxb. 

Canarium meheubetheDe, Oart 
C. Vulgare, Rumph. 
Amyris Zeylanica, Retz. 
Balsamodendron Zejlamcum, EmUk. 
Colopbonia Hauritiana, DC. 
Bursera paniculata. Lam., Rvinpk. 
Java Almond. Eno. | Jougli Badam. Hnn>. 



Sandal vood. 

Teak wood or Sagavani, 

Jack wood or Hidsa. 

WildJaokwoodorBebalBn 

Bengha vood. 

Bou „ (BnildiDg 

purpoaea.) 
BuiDapoo wood. „ 
TeiTUvah „ , , 

Jemba Nerlu wood. 
Votte Hully wood. 
Tamarind tree wood. 
Michelia champaca or D- 

ni-Bampige wood. 
Eadda aampige wood. 
Daddalla 

Torenha, orFnmbilo wood. 
"EjivL bfielie wood. 
Patta b^ ,. 
Shere Hone(Sbip -building] 
Vx-a Bone (Ship-building.) 
Mango „ 

Jirrige „ 

Andippu 



Cadippila 
Manjuttj 
Purrally wor 
Nalikai 
Santamary , 

PagBorGarg , .. 
Ardall or Gambogo tree. 
Cinnamon. 
Mannodike wood. 
JungleG«raKai( M«didn 
Caahew tree wood. 
Hiilay 

Tally „ (Boildin 

Cocoannttree,, 
Kunttal „ 

Karmara , , 
Dituppa „ 

Lonkatty „ 

TarroUy „ 

Blackwood ,,' 

Ebony „ 

Jummi Kai „ 

Takote Kai „ 



1 which he can cut timber i 
bamboos for his own use, free of all charge, ; 
there are however several lines of good forests I , 
which are called Merch wui'g (Pepper wurg) 
and the ryot pays a Beriz on the wurg of five ' 
pie per pepper vine. When the koomki land 
and merchi wurg are separated there is bi: 
little of Government jungles left, and on th 
little, ripe ti'ees are few and scattered. I 
1861-62, the Conservator ■was enguged i 
girdling 1,500 trees of restricted timber, i 
the jungles in the Uppenangadi taluq, but 
scattered over a tract of jungle some thirty | 
mile? long, by five miles average width. 
Young trees are found in abundance, and with B«'» ^e Coiopban 
care there may be a considerable quantity of Grows in the Mauritius, the Molncces, 
timber got in this part some years hence. Ceylon, the peninsula of India, and the Indian 

From Sooth Canara, Mr. V. Pedro Coelho Archipelago. Character of its wood is not 
sent the following 50 woods to the Exhibition ^""T? = .^'" }^^ ^'^ ?'^'<^^ "" abundance of 
of 1862. limpid oil with a pungent turpentine smell, 

congealing into a buttery camphoraceous mass. 
(Dyeing.) It has the Same properties as balsam ofcopaiba ; 
(Medicme) ^^^ j^ ^jj ^^ ^.^1^ -^^^^ lodian elemi.— 

(Building.) Roxb. in, l&7,Dr.O'S/iaugAne»ss,page28S, 
5ua Stock.) Voigt. 

(PoVirfiing) CANARIUM GENICULATUM. Alai^ 

and valuable timber tree found iu the Fegn 

valley, butitisscarce. Wood, white coloured, 

.) I adapted to every purpose of house-building. — 

McClelland. 
;l CANARIUM STRICTUM, Soxb. 

I Black danuner tree. Eno. I Kongilam mirain. Tax. 
' Tbelli. Malkil. | 

Common in tiie alpine forests about Conr- 

tailum, and, in the Tinuevelly district, is 

regularly rented for the sake of its damraer. 

I Character of wood not known. While adher- 

' Ing to the tree, the resin has a bright shining 

I black appeai'anee, but when held between the 

( eye and tbe light it is translucent and has a 

—Dr. Gibton, Mad. Cat. Ex. of 1862; Rep. j deep brownish-yellow, or amber-coIoar.-iioiJ. 

t:ba. for. of \ 862, p. 30. | iii, 1 38, Voigt, quoting Wight, Useful Plants. 
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CAFPARIS APHTLLA. 



CABALLIA LUCIDA. 



CANES. I it ; it is also a good firewood, buruiog even 

when greea. The fruit is eaten, bo5i raw 

aod preserved ; and the youog flower bods 

i_or. ""^ preserved as a pickle— the fruit when 

Species of the Calamus palms. S;« Calamus. Igatgu largely, causes severe constipatioii. — 



I Bed. Pers. 

Penmbusal. Tiu. 
I BetUmala. Tu,. 



CANGOO, Tam. a Tinnevelly wood of 
k whitish brown-colour. Used for haDdRpikG/^ 
and wheelwright's woik. — Col. Frith. 



CANTHIUM DIDYMUM, Gart. 
Webera c^mtosa, Willd. 
C. umbellatum, Wight. 
PorawK mm. Bihqh. I Naum FnpnU. Tsi.. 
NkllkiqaD. Tkl. I 

A small curved tree, common in Cej-lon, the 
Godaveiy forests, uid western Bombay Ghats ; 
centre wood mottled and of a dark colour 
like old seasoned oak. — Roxd. i, S36, Mr. 
Ferguston. 

CANTHItTM NITENS-? 

Halai oknni. TaU. 

Dr. Wight said that he had not seen the 
timber nor the tree itself, but that it had be&n 
described to him in Coimbatore, as a Email tree. 
Dr. Gibson seems to consider Dr. Wight's 
Canthium nitens identical with G. didymitm 
(die Canthium umbeliatum Wight) and add$, 
that if right in this conjecture, the tree i:^ a 
common one on the Bombay Ghats, and, from 
its fiowers and ehiniog leaves, well worthy a 
place in gardens. The wood is small and, is 
said, not put to any use. — Wight, Gibson. 

CANTHIUM PABVIFLORIIM, Lam. ; 
Roxb. i DC. ; Q. ! Don. ; W. ^ A. 
Webera tetiaudnt, Witld. ; Rhttdt. 

Kuiden kun. Maleal. | Nalla boliuu. Tel. 
Nigft valli Sahb. I Baluan kora. „ 

Found as a small shrub, on many of the 
barren wastes of the Dekhan, and on hil I ridgc.i, 
but Dr. Gibson had never seen it of a si^ie 
sufficient for any economical purpose. Rox- 
burgh calls it a bush. Captain Beddome 
describes it, on the Godavery, as a dark- 
coloured, hard and pretty wood ; good for 
turning small objects. This corr.esponds with 
Dr. Wight's experience at Coimbatore ivliei 



he says it occurs as a small trae or rather 
moderate size shrub, wood, close-grained itiid 
hard, well-fltted for tuniing small obiects. 
Boxb. i, 534.— Drs. Wight and Gi/isox, 
Captain Beddome, 

CAPPARIS APHTLLA. Roxb. 
Wild Caper. Usa. I Earlr. Panjabl 
l«ideu Caipei. „ Kim. PoaaTO. 

Kwfl. Pasjul I 

Grows in the Faigab and yields a hard 
wood which is used for turning, and 



Voiffl, 73, /feweH, Hand Book. 
CAPPARIS DIVARICATA, Zam. ; JT. 

choonda. Uahb. [ BAdBr^ni. Tei. 

A small tree, growing in Coimbatore, and 
it uncommoa on the more ai'id wastes and 
the dry hedges of the interior of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Wood said to be only fit 
for fuel. — fVigkt, Gibson. 

CAPPARIS GBANDIS, Linn. ; W. ^ A. 
FT. Jc. i. t. 21. 
C. maiima, Eeynt in Roth, : I C. grandig, SUi». 

Rexh. E. I. St. C. brBviapina I Oiiton. 

C. bispenna, Soxb. \ 

Wuhatty. Malay. I Gullem obettu. TsU 

Velloi toaratti maram. Tah, Regutti. Tel. 
Guli. Tel. | 

A email tree growing in Coimbatore, and 
common in waste places inland of the Bombay 
Presidency, wood close, grained, hard and 
good, too small for general use, but good for 
turning. — Wight, Gibson, Elliot, Flor. 
Andhrica, Useful Flants. 
CAFPABIS HORRIDA, Zi««.,- W.^ A. le. 

Capparis Eeylauica, Rojb. 
Ardanda. DDK. HitjD. I Atauday. 1am. 
Thorny caper.bnah. £ko. Adouda. Tei. 



i. Tam. 



] Arudonda- „ 



Useful as a hedge. — Roxb. ii, 567, Thomp- 
son.— Voigt. 74. 

CAPPABIS SPINOSA. 

Boaaar. Pahjab. | Eebarra. Push. 

Abundant in the Salt Range and Lower 
Him&layan formations and elsewhere on 
limestone soil. The wood is very small. — 
Fowell. 

CABALUA LANCE.^FOLIA, Roxb.A 
tree of Sumatra. — Voigt. 

CARALUA LUCIDA, Roxb. 
Carallia iDtegemma, DC. \ C. iDtegrifaliajCnlA. 

Kierpa. Beno. 
Maneioga. BuRU, 
Phanaj. Cas. 

This is a common and shady tree of Ceylon, 
growing from the Coast up to 3,000 feet. It 
grows on the Malabar side of India, in the 
Konkans, in the Circars, Kumaon, Sylhet, 
Cbittagong, Pegu and Mergui. On the Bom- 
bay side, it is a handsome tree, pretty frequent 
in the forests of the South Konkan ; not seen 
elsewhere. Wood hard, close-drained, but 
used in turning and Dr. Birdwood states it is 
seldom large enough for any other purpose, 
rafters, wbit« auts will not touch | It is described aa & lu%& tKfe, cfais&Kia. ikSit^ 
57 -H. 



«CAREYA AUBOREA. 



CARRI-MARBIDDL 



<of Rangoon and throughout Pegu. Wood of 
A peculiar structure, thick medullar i*ays going 
ihrough from the centi*e to the circumference, 
<^olour red, used for planks and rice-pounders, 
and maj possibly be found useful for cigar 
boxes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 60. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the avei'age length 
of the trunk to the &i*st branch is 50 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 10 feet. It sells at Saunas per 
<iubic foot la the sou^eni forests of Pegu 
it is a plentiful tree, of large girth, and, in 
Calcutta, is employed in house^building under 
the name of Kierpu. Mr. Ferguseon says 
that in Ceylon its timber is strcoig and oi'na- 
mental, suited for house-fittings and furniture. 
—Roxb., ii, 481. Drs. Gibson, MeCleUand 
^nd BrandiSf Voi^t, JFergusson. 

CABALLIA ZEYLANICA, Wight's 
m., I, 211. 

JOavette. Singh. 

Crrowfl in the western parts of Ceylon where 
the wood is used as roofings for common house- 
(buildings. A cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., and 
It is calculated to last 26 years, — Mr. Adrian 
Mendis, (Mote. — Is Mendis' Davette, the 
Dawatagaha of Mr. Fergussoa; the C. lucida ?) 

€ABAPA.— ? 

Taila-oon. BuBSf. 

A Tavoy wood, used in building. — CoL 
J'rith. 

CAREEMAEADOO. Tam. ? A Travan- 
xjore wood, of dark-brown colour, 2 to 6 feet 
in circumference ; used for carts and building. 
— Colonel Frith, — (This is probably a species 
•of Pterocarpus.) 

OABEYA, Species. 

Kaga. BURM. 
A large timber tree of Tavoy. — Col. Frith, 

CAEETA, Species. 

Zaza. BURM. 

A Martaban wood, used for posts, &q. — Col. 
Writh. 

CABEITA AEBOBEA, Ro9b. ; Corr, ; 
JRheede : W^ A. 



Eahatta gaha. SutfOH. 
Ave-mavo. Tam. 
Puta-tanni maram. Tam. 
■Pails3 maraxa? ,, 

KumbhL Tel. 
Budada-nedi ? Tel. 
Cumbi. ,, 

iKoombee. TJALi. 



IBau-bambhooai. Bbvo. 
•Bambouai. Bubm. 
Baubwai „ 

Oiunbia. Gah. 
Carey** tree. £ng^ 
Kamba. Hind. 
Koombjiia, Mahb. 
Wae koombha „ 
•Palou. IfALKiLt 

This tree grows in most pai*ts of India, of 
:good size, and in many places abundant ; and, 
t«xceptDr8..BiddeU, White and Cleghom, and 
■Mr. Powell in the Panjab who says it is of 
iUttle use, its timber is praised by ail who have 
4iotieed it, as a good serviceable wood^ having 
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ti good tenacity of fibre and durable. It ooenrt 
in the south and west of Ceylon, in Coimba- 
tore, is very common in the inland and coast 
jungles of Bombay, is found in the Dekhan, 
in Ganjam and *Gumsur, is one of the most 
numerous trees throughout the province of 
Pegu, and is abundant in Tenasserim, Amhersl^ 
Tavoy and Mergui. Dr. McClelland says 
that in Pegu the timber is lai*ge, the wood red 
and equivalent to mahogany, anid there forms 
the chief matei*ial of which the carts of the 
country are made. Dr. Mason adding that it is 
a useful timber for house-building, and Dr. 
Brandis mentions that it is used for gun-stocky 
house-posts, planks, &c. A cubic foot of the 
Pegu wood weighs 65 lbs. In a full-grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the tronk te 
the first branch is 20 feet, and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the gi*ound, is 9 feet 
It sells, in Pegu, at 12 annas per cubic foot 
Captain Dance says it is abundant in Amherst 
Tavoy and Mergui, with a maximum length 
of 16 feet and maximum girth of 3 cubits: 
that its timber, when seasoned, floats in watei; 
is useful, durable and tough, and for ordnance 
purposes he recommends it for helves. Dr. 
Gibson tells us that it is not much used on die 
Bombay side, but that the timber stands die 
action of water well. As it is generally 
crooked, he thinks it metits trial for the crooka 
of boats, coiners of carriages, &c . In Ceyl<»i, 
it is used for the axles of bullock carts and in 
buildings. Its fibi*ous bark is used as matches 
for matchlocks, guns, &c., and in GaDgam, 
according to Capt. Macdonald, the scanty 
clothing of the Byragi and other hindus affeot- 
ing peculiar sanctity, is made of the fibrous 
bark of this tree. In Ceylon, a cubic foot of 
its wood weighs 36 lbs., and it lasts 10 to 20 
years. In Ganjam and Gumsur, according te 
Captain Macdonald, its extreme iiei^t is 3€ 
feet, circumference 3 feet, and height irom 
the ground to the intersection of the ^rst 
branch is 6 feet. Its flowers and calyces are 
used as medicine by the Singhalese. — JS^xb. li, 
638, Drs, Wight, Cleghom^ -Brandis^ Ufasouy 
McClelland, Gibson and Biddell, Captains 
Macdonald and Dance, Major Benso% 
Messrs, JPergusson, and Powell, :Voigi^ 62. 

CAREYA SPH^RICA. 

BambouaL BuBM. 
This tree which is almost identical with C. 
arborea, grows in the JN^orthern X)ircars, Chit- 
tagong and at Moulmein. Its bark serves as 
cordage, and is used as a slow match for 
guns. — Jloxb. ii, 636, Drs. Wight and 
McClelland, Colonel Frith, Voigt, 62. 

CARRI-MABRIDDI. Tam.? A timber 
of Travancore, of* dark colour, 1 to 4 feet in 
circumference ; used by wheel-wrights. — Co* 
lonel Frith, See Casreemabapoo. 



CABYOTA URENS. 



CASBTARIA CANZIALA, 



CARISSA CARANDAS. 

Qotho in Ganjam and Gkimsur. 

Described by Captain Macdonald as of 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2 J feet, 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 7 feet But, useless except for 
firewood. — Captain Macdonaki, 

CABPmUS VIMINEA, 

Himalayan hornbeam. i Cbamkharak. Panjab. 
Eno. I 

The wood is hard and heavy, and is es- 
teemed by carpenters. The tree is rare in 
the Panjab, and is perhaps not found west 
of the Satlej. Elevation, 5,500 feet.— 3fr. 
PawelL 

CARYOTA HORRID A, Gardn. ; Moon's 

Cat. 

Areea honida, ThwaiUa, \ Eatul kittu. SnroH. 
Bocktr, I 

A tree of Caracas, introduced into Ceylon 
and into the Calcutta gardens.— Voigty 637. 

CARYOTA URENS, Linn. 









Shunda pana. Maleal. 

Nepera. SiNOH., tbe wood. 

KittnL „ the tree. 

Ootali panna. Tam. 

Bherli-mahar. 

Cnndal panai maram. 

Konda panna. 

Evim-pannah. 

Erim pannah. 

Ghirugu. 

Eonda jiligu. 

Jirngn. 

Marre. 

Salopa. Ubia. 



Tbl. 



»i 



It 



»» 



Bankhajnr. BiNO. 

Samcncwh ? „ 

B<m kheJTir. ,, 

Telakaet Can. 

BhynL „ 

Hear? „ 

KitnL Cktlon. 

Malabar Sago pabn. ENo. 

Oliatpalm. 

Bastard Sago palm. 

Bam-guoahT HiRD. 

Mare? 

Baraflavan? 

BeriL Mahb. 

Nibong. Malat. 

Hiis very ornamental pahn grows in Ceylon 
and Malabar, in Canara, Sunda, on the Goda- 
Tery, in Granjam, Gumsur, Assam, Sumatra 
and Borneo. It grows to a height of forty 
feet with a ringed, tall and slender stem, of 
more than a foot in diameter. It is found on 
the sea-shore and ascends the mountains of 
Sikkim to the height of 5,000 feet. Its outer 
wood (outside the pith) is nearly as hard as 
flint, of which, like all the grasses and palms, 
it contains a considerable quantity. Where 
It grows in abundance, it is one of the most 
nsdnl of trees. The root is hollowed for the 
buckets used in irrigation, and the trunk, 
when hollowed, by freeing it from the inner 
pith, forms a convenient and economical water 
conduit. In Ceylon, where it is common up 
to B,000 feet, as also in Sumatra and Borneo, 
it is used for rafters, reepers, window bars, 
posts, &c., but is little durable, rarely lasting 
above 3 or 4 years. Its pith or farinaceous 
part is filled with starch granules equal to the 
best sago, which are extracted by the people 
and made into bread or pottage. Its spathes 
yield a toddy or palm wine, Koondel panai 
kalluy Tam., and, during the hot season, a 
single tree will yield at the rate of a hundred 



pints in the 24 hours. This is used as an 
intoxicating liquor, as yeast in baking bread, 
is converted into the spirit called Bhyni 
Arrack, and into sugar or the jaggery called 
Koondel panei vellum, Tam. Its cabbage i» 
preferred to that of the cocoanut. Its leaver 
are very large, measuring eighteen or twenty 
feet in length, and from ten to twelve across ; 
from their fibre, the "kittul fibre" of com- 
merce, ropes of gi*eat strength, brushes, brooms, 
caps, and similar articles are manufactured ; 
the kernel is used for buttons and beads : the 
woolly material found on the petioles is used 
as oakum for caulking ships. In a recent 
account of the * Vegetable Piquets of Ceylon,*^ 
by Mr. Ondatjee, it is said that the hlaek fibre 
from the leaf-stalks, manufactured into rope, 
of great strength and durability, is used for 
tying wild elephants. The Bodyah, a forest 
race among the Kandyans, miJce this rope 
generally with considerable skill, as it is both 
regular and compact. At the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1855, the nar or fibre of this, the 
Indian Sago palm was exhibited from Coca- 
nada, Kellore, Masulipatam and Tra\ancore. 
It is much used by the natives for making 
fishing lines and bow-strings, is very strong 
and resists water for some time, but is liable ta 
snap if suddenly bent or knotted. It resembles 
black horse hair and might be employed 
similarly. In Borneo, the outer part is split 
into the form of lathes which are used as the 
rafters to which the roof-covering and the open- 
fi coring are tied. These are two inches apart, 
but kept together by rattans, interwoven 
amongst them. Dr. Gibson says it is one of 
the most useful trees in the country, and he 
had heard that the farm of this tree, through- 
out the single district of Yellaporo in Soopah, 
yielded IlvS. 30,000 per'annum — Roxh. iii.625y 
Drs, Wight, Gibson, Royle, Hooker, Mars* 
den, and Ai7isl%e, Mr. Mendis, Low, Captain 
Macdonald, M. E, J. iJ,, Seeman. Voigt 

637. 

CASEABIA, Species.^Dr. Gibson says^ 
a species of Casearia, not elliptica, may be 
seen growing at Darebae Wurgaum, on the 
horse road frcwn Jooneer to Nu^ur, and 
which he had not seen elsewhere. It is of a 
size fit for house-building. — Dr, Gibson, 

CASEABIA, Species. 

Peda-kal-m-esura. Tel. 
A large tree, of the Godavery forests, with 
ovate leaves, wood of a light-yellow colour, 
hai-d, and does not warp. It is worthy of 
attention. Fruit used to poison fish. — C of tain 
Macdonald. (Is this C. ovata ?) 

CASEABIA CANZIALA, Wall. 

Samyda canziala. BuchV. | Anavinga. Maleal. 

A large tree growing in Assam. axvdB^^'^> 
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CASSIA. 



CASSIA FISTULA. 



very bitter. Its leaves are used in baths, and 
the pulp of its fruit as a diuretic. — Roxh. ii. 
420. 

CASEARIA ELLIPTICA. 

Bhogara. Mahb. | Klaare maram. Tam. 

This, in Coimbatore, is a large shrub rather 
than a tree. On the Bombay side, it occurs 
as a small tree, not uncommon near the Ghats 
but much less so elsewhere The wood is 
smooth, fine-grained and yellow coloured, but 
from its small size is unfit for timber purposes, 
and can only serve as an ornamental wood. — 
Drs. Wight and Gibson. 

CASEARIA OVATA, Boxb. 

Ana-vinga Maleal. | Peda-kal-mesura. Tel. 

A large tree of the Godavery, leaves ovate, 
oblong, glabrous, serratulate, flowers 8 anthers, 
capsule 3-valved with 3 ridges on the outside 
of fruit. Wood of a light yellow colour, hard, 
does not warp, and is worthy of attention. 
Fruit used to posion fish. — Captain Beddome. 
Boxb,, FL Ind.y ii, 420. 

CASEARIA PENTANDRA. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya. Bdrm. 
Found in the Pegu distinct, but, scarce. 
Timber strong and close-grained. Adapted 
for fancy work and cabinet-making. Roxb. 
ii. 421 — Dr, McClelland, 

CASEARIA TOMENTOSA, "Roxb. 



Chila. Panj. 
Chilla. 



jt 



Gam-gudu- Pel- 



This small tree grows in the North and 
South of India. In the Panj ab, is not un- 
common in the Siwalik region at from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet, and near the Indus. In Kumaon, 
Mr. R. Thompson describes it as a small 
handsome tree, with oblong leaves ; timber of 
a light yellow colour, close-grained and well 
adapted for turnery. Fruit pounded and 
used for intoxicating fish. Its timber is whit- 
ish, soft and brittle, and is only used for 
small wood-work.— Roa?^. ii. 421 J, L. Stew- 
art, p. 44, Mr. R, Thompson. 

CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Leguminosoe. It consists 
of a large number of species, chiefly inhabit- 
ing the tropical or temperate parts of the 
world, and including among them the plants 
that produce the senna leaves so commonly 
employed as a purgative. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Ngoo-tha. BuBM. 

A tree of Moulmein, made into house-posts : 
fruit and bark used medicinally. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex, 1862. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Gnoo-gyee. Burm. 

Common in the plains and on the hills of 



Pegu, wood used for bows, axles of carts, &c., 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 57 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

CASSIA, Species^ 

Tanghani. Uria. 

A tree of Gumsur and Ganjam ; extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 3 feet, height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 18 feet. Used in Ganjam for posts 
and rafters, and burnt for firewood. It is 
tolerably common in Bodogoda, but seems to 
be scarce in Gumsur. — Captain Macdonald. 

CASSIA AURICULATA. 

Turwer. Hind* Avaraipattai. Tam. 

Mayharie. Sans. Tanghedoo. Tbl. 

Talopodo. ti Tangada wood. Ano.-Til.' 

Avarai maram. Tam. Tangada karra. Tbl. 

A common shrub in the Madras Presidency, 
grows abundantly in the sterile tracts, and in 
all parts of the Dekhan . The bark is used for 
tanning, and th^ stems to make native tooth- 
brushes ; with the bark a soft and durable 
leather may be turned out, and on the whole, it 
is perhaps the best of the indigenous astringents 
of Southern India for tanning. All parts of 
the plant have much astringency, and seem to 
possess no other property. — Roxb., O^Shau^h- 
7iessyy p. 309, Ainslie, M, E. J. R. 

CASSIA CINNAMOMUM. 

Dawol kuroendo. SiNOH. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes a 
wood, used for common house-building pur- 
poses. The tree grows in the central province 
of Ceylon. A culDic foot weighs 39 lbs., and 
it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. Adrian 
Mendis, 

CASSIA FISTULA, Linn. 

Cathartocarpus fistula, Peri. 
The tree and its product. 



Ar. 



Beng. 



Bukbur. 

Kyyar-chember ? 
Banur lati-gach'h. 
Sondali. 
Sonalu. 
Gnoo-shwoayngu-bin . 

Burm. 
Kakae. Can. 
Cakay. ,, 
Amultas. DuK. 
Pykassie. DuT. 
Padding pipe tree. Ekg. 
Purging Cassia. 
Indian laburnum 
Casse fistulense. Fr. 
Purgir cassie. Ger. 
Gurmalla. Guz. 
Amltas. Hind. 

Gurmulla. „ 

Kyar kanyar. „ 
Polpa di cassia. It. 
Dranguli. Jav. 






Tung-guli. Java. 
Its product. 
Cassia pulpa. Lat. 
Bawa. Mahr. 
Baya. „ 

Gurmala. „ 
Chun6. Maleal. 
Mentus. ,, 
Gird-nalli of Dera Ghari 

Khan. 
Khyar-i-Chembir. Pbrs. 
Cassia purgante. POBT* 
Suvamam. Sans. 
Suvamuka. ,, 
Ahilla. Singh. 
j£h(£la* ,, 
Konn^ maram. Tam. 
Sarakon nk m aram . 
Surarnam. Tel. 
B6yla. „ 

Soonaree. Uria. 



>» 



A tree from 20 to 40 feet high, met with 
all over Southern Asia, with a girth of 3 or 4 
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I Bombay Black- wood. Eno. 
Waagass. Singh. 



CASSIA FLORIDA. 

feet, and the height to the first branch 10 to 
15 feet. It is uncommonly beautiful when in 
flower, few trees surpassing it in the elegance 
of its numerous, long, pendulous racemes of 
large, bright-yellow flowers, intermixed with 
the young lively green foliage. It bears a 
striking resemblance to the laburnum. It 
values in size, in different localities. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Fergusson describes its wood as 
close-grained, but small and curved, though 
used for tom-toms. In Coimbatore, being too 
small for useful timber, but in Malabar it 
attains suflicient size to be adapted for the 
spars of native vessels. The wood weighs 
lbs. 66 to the cubic foot, is close-grained and 
of moderate strength ; in Coimbatore, used for 
tom-toms. In Ganjam and Gumsur, where 
it is tolerably common, it is made into plough- 
shares and rice-pounders. It is common on 
the hills and plains of Pegu, where it is used 
for bows, axles of carts, &c. Mr. R. Thomp- 
son says that in Kumaon and Gurhwal, its 
maximum height is 30 feet, and timber 10 or 
12 feet long and 3 feet in girth, and the wood 
heavy, close-grained and brittle, of a deep-red 
colour. Dr. Stewart and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lake say that, in the Panjab, it is brittle and 
liable to insects, but this may not refer to the 
heart-wood. It has long cylindrical pods, 
from 9 inches to 2 feet in length, internally, 
divided into partitions, each with a flat seed, 
surrounded by a soft pulp. Two pounds' 
weight of the fruit yield eight ounces of the 
concrete pulp : which forms an article of 
commerce. Its bark is used in tanniu£r. The 
bai'k of the root is a strong purge.— Roxb., 
vol. ii., p. 333, Lrs. Wight, Gibson, Irvine, 
BrandiSf J. L. Stewart, Messrs, Powell, 
Rohde. 

CASSIA FLORIDA, Vahl. 

Cassia Sumatrana, Rovb. 
„ Senna, „ 

May-za-lee. BuBif. 
Mazalee. „ 

This tree grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where a cubic foot of its wood weighs 
67 lbs., and it is said to last 50 years. It is 
there used for furniture and house-building. 
It is cultivated in British Burmah, is plenti- 
ful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu and Toun- 
ghoo forests, and is very plentiful, especially 
on the Mazalee Choung, the name of which is 
derived from this tree, heartwood almost black 
used for helves, walking sticks, mallets, &c. 
In a full-grown tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk, to the first 
bi-anch, is 1 5 feet and average girth, measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. Dr. 
Mason tells us that the Cassia florida in Ten- 
asserim has wood " not inferior to ebony." — 
Drs. Brandts^ Mason and McClelland, Mr, 
Mendis. 
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CASUARINA EQUISITIFOLIA. 

iVb/c.— Under the names of Cassia Suma- 
trana ? Kyee, Bukm. f there was sent to the 
Exhibition of 1 862, specimens from a tree of 
Moulmein, of which the wood is said to be 
used in ordinary house-building. Are these 
two identical ?^Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

CASSIA TIMORIENSIS, B.C. 

Arramana. Singh. 

A tree of Ceylon, heartwood hard and black 
like ebony. — Fergusson. 

CASTANEA INDICA. 

Theet-khya. BuRH. 

Is a large tree, plentiful in the Rangoon, 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts. Wood red ; 
equivalent to mahogany. — Dr. McClelland. 

CASTANEA MARTABANICA. 

Thit nya. BuRM. I Zi-tha. BUBM. ? of Tavoy. 

Norne. ,, of Tavoy. | 

A tree of Moulmein and Tavoy. The fruit 
eaten exactly like chesnuts. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 
1862. 

CASTANOSPERMUM AUSTRALE. 

Moreton Bay Chesnut. £ng. 
This tree grows to a height of thirty or 
forty feet, and has been introduced into India 
from Australia. 

CASUARIA POMANDRA. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya. Bubm. 

This is found in the Pegu districts, but 
scarce. Timber strong and close-grained. 
Wood, white coloured, adapted for fancy work 
and cabinet-making. — McClelland, 

CASUARINA EQUISITIFOLIA. 

Beef wood. Eng. 
He Oak of Australia. 
Sarv kajhar. Dek. 
Arroo tree of the Archipe 

lago. 
Fir tree of the English. 
Filaof of Madagascar and . 

Mauritius. i 

This tree was introduced into India about 
the beginning of this century, and is now 
well established in all parts of it from the 
Panjab to Ceylon and Singapore, growing 
freely and ripening seed in great abundance. 
In general appearance, it much resembles the 
larch fir, it grows in 10 years to the height 
of about 30 feet. It generally grows very 
straight, and, where the main shoot is broken 
or lopped off, readily throws out secondary 
shoots which are usually sti*aight and erect. 
It thrives best in sandy tracts along the sea 
shore. It has been planted largely near 
Madras, but a beetle has injured the growing 
trees. The wood is reddish in colour : in 
density and appeai*ance it somewhat resem- 
bles Trincomallee. It is so hard as to injure 
tools, bears a great strain, is well adapted for 
posts, and is said to bear submersion in water 



Kasa-gaha. Sinoh. 
Ironwood of the South Sea 

Islands. 
Aito of Tahiti. 
Toa of Tahiti. 
Chouk maram. Tam, 
Serva chettu. Tel. 



CATHAR'TOCAltPUS NODOSUS. 



CEDAR. 



very well. The bark contains tannin, and a 
brown dye has lately been exti*acted from it 
by M. Jules L'Epine of Poridicherry. On the 
whole, this tree well deserves extensive cul- 
tivation on sandy tracts, where it grows so 
readily. It is a favourite avenue tree ; and, 
kept dwarfed forms a beautiful hedge. Much 
of the sandy coast of the eastern side of the 
Peninsula of India might be planted with it, 
but the groves of trees need care. — 3f . E, 
J. R., Dr, J, L, Stewart, 

CASUARINA MURICATA, Roxb. 



Fir Tree of the English in 

India, 
mnian Pine. 



Beef wood. 

Club wood of Tahiti. 

Huri. Hn^ D. ? 



This is a native of Chittagong, and is the only 
species indigenous to the Tenasserim Coast, 
but is now grown in all parts of the Dekhan, 
where it was introduced about 1 830, and has 
been di£[iised over Bengal. In Tenasserim, it 
is found only in the loose sandy soil of the sea- 
board and never inland. In general outline, 
it resembles the pine, but it is of a more slen- 
der figure, and more elegant in appearance. 
Roxburgh says it resembles toon in appearance 
Dr. Mason tells us that, in Tenasserim, it is 
a remarkable ti^e, growing eighty feet high 
and spreading out without a leaf of covering ; 
but its numerous fine knotted branchlets, 
mantled with brilliant green, and hanging 
in drooping bunches, or floating out lightly 
upon the breeze like long skeins of green silk, 
adorn it with the most graceful drapery and 
make it one of the most desirable trees for 
embellishing a Tenasserim park. It grows 
60 to 80 feet high, with trunks 3^ feet in cir- 
cumference four feet above the ground. The 
wood is vGry hard and durable, and the Tahi- 
tians in their war-days chose it for the manu- 
facture of their ingeniously carved war-clubs ; 
hence they termed it club- wood. They also 
fashioned valuable fishing hooks from its 
roots. Dr. Mason further informs us that it 
is imported into the United States in consider- 
able quantities, for various purposes where a 
bard heavy wood is required, and the Casua- 
rina on the Tenasserim Coast can furnish 
almost any quantity of this timber, but it is 
very little used. The natives of Tenasserim 
call it by the same name as the pine. — Drs. 
Jtoxb,y (voL iii, p. 59) Riddelt and Mason. 

CATHARTOCARPUS JAVANICUS, 
JBers. 

Cassia Javanica. | Horse cassia. Eng. 

A native of Java and the Moluccas, with 
legumes above two feet in length, containing 
a black cathartic pulp used in Lndia, as a horse 
medicine. Wood unknown — Eng. Cye, 

CATHARTOCARPUS NODOSUS, Voigt. 

Cassia nodosa.. | Knotted cassia. Eno. 

Remarkable for its large pink coloured 



flowers. It is highly esteemed in Bengal, and 
is found in the Tavoy forests. Wood ux:^own. 
— Dr. Mason. 

CATHARTOCARPUS ROXBURGHH, 
DC. 

Cathartocarpus marginatQS, G. Don. 
Cassia marginata, Roxb. (not WiUd.) 

Roxbuxgh's cassia. Eiro. 

A highly ornamental tree, in form muck 
resembling the weeping ash. It is a native 
of Ceylon, and of the south of India, frequent 
in the jungle between Trichinopoly and Din- 
digul, and to be found in Indian gardens. The 
wood is hard and handsomely marked, an4 
may hereafter prove a valuable addition to the 
timbers of India. — Roxb,, voU ii, p. 338. 

CAUTOVANGA, a daik-coloured, very 
strong wood of Palghat, used for wheel- 
wright's work. — Col. Frith. 

CAWA-ARANG, a light brown or pale 
brown coloured wood of Penang, from a very 
large tree ; used for furniture and ornamen- 
tal work. 



CEDAR. 

Ers Arab. 
Eraza ,, 
Ceder. I>UT. 
Cedre. Fb. 
Zeder. Geb. 



Ek'ez. Heb. 
Cedro. It. 
Cednis. Lat. 
Eedr. Bus. 
Cedro. Sp. 



A commercial term given to the woods of 
several distinct kinds of forest trees, the tim- 
bers of which are distinguished as Red and 
White cedar \ Barbadoes, and Bermuda cedar : 
cedar of Lebanon, Pencil cedar. Bastard cedar, 
and some of these grow in America, some in 
Europe and some in Asia. The cedar of 
Lebanon so famous in Scripture, was, in 
ancient times, much employed in the construc- 
tion of temples, and for other religious build- 
ings and purposes. It is usually called Pinus 
cedrus, but sometimes Cedrus Libanus. The 
lofty Deodara, a native of the Himalaya, with 
fragrant and almost imperishable wood, and 
often called the Indian cedar, is sometimes 
referred to the genus Pinus, and sometimes to 
those of Cedrus or Larix, with the specific 
name of Deodara. But Dr. Hooker is of 
opinion that ihe Deodar and the cedar of 
Lebanon are identical. The woods of 
several of the Coniferae are called cedars. 
But, in India, the term Bastard cedar, is ap- 
plied to the Guazuma tomentosa, while, in 
New South Wales, the term white cedar is 
applied to Melia azaderach, and red cedar to 
that of Flindersia Australis, and the name is 
also given to the woods of the Cedrela toona 
and Chickrassia tabularis. In China, a kind 
of cedar, probably a cypress, called Nan Mah, 
or Southern Wood, which resists time and 
insects, is considered peculiarly valuable and 
is especially reserved for imperial use and 
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buildings, and the cedar-wood of Japan, 
according to Thunberg, is a species of cjpi^ess. 
Tiie cedar of Guiana is the wood of Icica 
altissima. The white wood or white cedar of 
Jamaica is Bignonia leucoxylon. The word 
'* cedar," in the United States, is applied to 
various genera of the pine family. The Vir- 
ginian red cedar ( Juniperus virginiana) is a 
juniper ; is called red or Pencil cedai*, the 
white cedar of the southern swamps is a 
cypress ; the wood of Juniperus Bei*mudiana 
is called Bermuda cedar, and, that of J. Bar- 
badensis, is called Barbadoes cedai* ; while 
the Juniper of the North of Spain, and South 
of France, and of the Levant, is from J. oxyce- 
<dru8. The white cedar of North America, a 
less valuable wood than the red cedar, is 
yielded by Cupressus thyoidcs. Under the 
term cedar, Col. Frith describes a reddish 
coloured wood of Palghat, specific gravity 
•0*5074 AS a large tree, wood aix>matic and 
used for furniture. And under the name of 
cedar-root, a very ai'omatic wood, used for 
ornamental furniture, iu Palghat. These two 
are possibly from the Cedrela toona. The wood 
of the cedar of Lebanon, as now met with, 
is not in much esteem, and it is generally 
supposed that some other tree was employed 
in the temple, but that of the Cedrus deo- 
•dara of the Himalaya, really possesses all the 
good qualities for which those of Lebanon 
were praised. Specimens of the wood of the 
Indian cedar, Cedrus deodara, and of the cyp- 
ress, " Cupressus torulosa," from the Hima- 
layas, were shown by Dr. Royle at the exhi- 
bition of 1851 : the foimer has been intro- 
duced into England as a beautiful ornamental 
tree and appears to promise well as a useful 
timber tree, as the wood works well and free- 
ly. — Faulkner, Drs, Hooker , Holtzappfel, 
ifcCuUfiohf Williams, BurtorCs City of the 
"Sale Lake. See<Chickrassia tabularis. 

CEDRELA TOONA, Boxb. 

C. hexandra, WtUl, 

Tmum. Skmo. 
Tfait-ka-do. BuBic 
'Tttndu. Can. 
Tnnda. „ 

:8tiolft masft. ,, 
Toon tree. Eka. 
Bastard eedar. „ 

„ mahogany. Bwo. 

This large and valuable tree grows in vary- 
>ing abundance at the foot of the Himalayas, 
;al8o in the north-eastern provinces and to the 
south, in Sengal and in both Peninsulas of 
India. It is rare in the 'Central Provinces. 
In the Fa^jab it grows up to 2,500 to 4,800 
feet with ,7 to 12 feet in girth. Its growth 
is there rapid, its darkish wood is not subject 
-to wonn or warp, lo<^s well when properly 
.poliahedy and is there a favourite for cabinet 
.woik. Jfr. JR. Thompson says it grows to 



Toona. Hum. Sans. 
Toon. Mahr. Bbng. 
Kooruk. t, 
Loodh? Sanb. 
Cuveraoa. Sans. 
Toon maram. Tam. 
Wnnjooli maram ? „ 
Jiaha limbo. Uria. 



a large size in the outer moist valleys of 
Kumaon and Ghurwal, and hill-men will 
not sell their trees. In the hill provinces, it 
is used as posts, panels and carved fronts of 
hill-houses, also, turned into milk and water 
pitchers. In Kumaon, trees with girths of 
12 to 16 feet, yield planks up to «( feet 
broad,but 2 feet is the average. Flowers white, 
but yield a rich yellow dye. It is said to be 
abundant in Travancore. A • specimen of 
wood sent by General Oulien, as of this tree, 
showed the grain and polish remarkably well : 
it was, however, of a brighter colour, and ap- 
parently of a denser quality than any met 
with in the market, inducing a doubt as to 
its being of the same species. It was stated 
to be abundant, 25 miles north-east of Tre- 
vandrum. It is found in the Mysore and 
Salem jungles in large quantities, also along 
the crest of the ghats from Travancore to 
Goa. In Coimbatore, it is a valuable timber 
tree of large size, and its reddish-coloured 
wood is used for cabinet-^iakiug purposes. 
It or an allied species is kuown also in Coim- 
batore under the name of Wuujooli maram ; but, 
as this is a very heavy and strong hard wood, 
said to be admirably fitted for pestles and 
mortars and other purposes demanding great 
strength, but not for cabinet purposes. Dr. 
Wight suspected Roxburgh's toona and the 
Wunjooli to be different trees. Dr. Gibson 
reports that he had found this choice tree in 
one situation, viz., inland of Koorsulee ; but 
adds, it probably exists all along close below 
the ghats. At another place, he says that it 
is not a common tree in the Bombay forests, 
but is fouud in some of the greenwood jungles 
about the ghats, and also in the hill range 
abutting on the Rajpooree Creek to the south. 
The wood is a choice one for cabinet purposes, 
but is not used for any others, except for 
house beams, when it is procurable in sufficient 
quantity. In the races of the south Konkan 
and lower Canara the tree is more common. 
It is, in as far as he was aware, never found 
inland. And, again, he says it grows abun? 
dantly in some of the deep ravines in westerly 
£[andeish, and it grows in the ravines of the 
Concan. In Ganjam and Gumsur, whare it 
is known as Mahaiimbo, its extreme height is 
70 feet, circumference 5 feet, and height fron^ 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 22 feet. Under this tree's name« 
Captain Sankey describes a iNagpore timber as 
averaging 10 to 12 feet long and 3^ to 4^ 
feet in girth, and selling at 1 6 annas the cubic 
foot. At the Tambur river, in East Nepaul, 
the vegetation in some spots is exceedingly 
fine, and several large trees occurred. Dr. 
Hooker measured a Toon tree (Cedrela) 
thirty feet in girth at five feet above the 
gi*ound. Soutibiwacdfi) LmX. '^>a&9i^n >»» 
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Rx>yle. 



quoted by Captain Muoro, meations toon aa 
one of the woods of Arracau, undev the name 
of " thit-ka-do." A ti'ee is found, alao, Dr. 
Brandia telle ua, on the hills and on the plains 
of British Burmah, plentiful io some districts, 
and if not identical with the Toon of Bengal, 
certainly nearly related to it. A cubic foot 
of the Burmah wood weighs lbs. 28. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, ia 8 feet. It sells in Bur- 
mah at 8 annaa per cubic foot. It will be 
seen from the above, that it has a wide range 
throughout India, common in the northern 
provinces, where it is made into furniture of 
all kinds, and is much admired lor ita close- 
grain and beautiful colour, resembling, though 
lighter than and not so close-grained as, 
mahogany, to which it is deemed equivalent. 
It is used all over India by cabinet-makera for l^rix deodara. 
furniture. It ia called Baatard Cedar froman - 

aromatic resin, exuding from it, resembling Sacred Indian Fir. Est. 
that of theAmeVican cedai-. It ia often sold in P^'^^'cfd"^" '^'Co 
Madras under the general name of "Chittagong | Himalajan cedar, 
wood," and is the moat valuable of the woods DBva-dara. Hind. 
known by that commercial name. It has an ^'^ k.vq^'"' ^'^''"•' 
erect truiikofgreatheightand size, with smooth 
gray bark. The flowers are veiy numerous, 
small, white, and fi'agrant, like honey. The 
seeds are numerous, imbricated, winged. It 
aeeraa pi-obable that the treea known " com- 
mercially," as Toon are, at least, different 
species ; but al! the woods aold under this name, 
ai-e red-coloured, of varying hues. TheGum- 
aur " Mahalimbo" wood, said to be this tree, 
and to be tolerably common, is descnbed aa 
not liable to be attacked by insects, and is, on 
that account, used for making boxea, &c. The 
fruit and bark are used medicinally for fever 
aud rheumatism. The bark ia powerfully 
astringent, but not bitter. The native pby&i- 
ciana use it in conjunction with the powdered 
nut of the Cssaalpinia bonducella, an intense 
bitter, M. Neea Von Esenbeck has published 
an account of aome experimenta on the bark, 
which indicated the existence of a resiuous 
astringent matter, a brown astringent gum, and 
a gummy brown extractive matter, resembling 
ulmine. The bark was used in Java by Blurae 
in epidemic fevers, diarrhoea, and other com- 
plaints. Horsfield gave it in dysentery, but 
only in the last stage, when inflammatory 
symptoms had dissppeared. Ita flowers, in 
conjunction with safilower (Kooeumba) are 
used by the inhabitants of Mysoi-e, for dyeing 
the beautiful red colour called there Gul-i-nari. 
—Roxb. i, 635. Drs. Wight, Hooker, Mason, 
Qibion,Cleghom,Stewart,Ainilie, O'Shaugh- 
neiiy, McClelland, Lieut. Col. Lahe, M. E. 
J. R., Captaim Macdonald, Sanhey, Mr. B. 
"" Voigt. 137. 



Don. Lahore. 
Bian. Fahj. 

Guldor. „ 

S.}8UTLEJ,BE*S. 

KhiaUne. Kanawab. 
KbacaiD. 



5 always saw-edf 



Drawft. ) 

Tuni. Hind. 

Deri, Panjab. 

ChitiBirin. .. 

Der, Chenab, Lahobs. 

The leaves of this 
(serrated) in which alone it difiera from. 0. 
toona Roxb. Its wood ia often red, but is of 
more open, texture and lighter in colour than 
C. toonn, and stands water well. In Kanawar 
it is used for bridges, and in some places the 
hoops of sieves are made from it. The wood 
has a fcetid small when fresh : an ordinary leaf 
is 30 inuhes long. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p, 34. 

CEDRUS DEODARA, Loud. 

Pinus deodara, Soxb. | Abies deodara. 



Kelu, keli, keorl, Chamba, 

ic, 
Chilu, EnLbu, Beab. 
KeloD? Hind. 
Kolain. Dbauladdab 

KUai „ „ 

Nuhtar. Faaa. FnaHTC. 



The lofty deodara, is a native of the Hima- 
layas, and has an almost imperishable wood. 
Dr. Hooker is of opinion that it ia identical 
with the cedar of Lebanon, and this view is 
generally concurred in. 

It grows at 4,000 to 10,000 feet in many 
parts of the Himalaya from the Ganges to 
beyond the Indus at Safed koh, and the moun- 
tains north of Jellalabad. It is a very hand- 
some tree, with a yellow coloured, easy worked, 
atraight grained and durable wood, and pillars 
of it in the great mosque are said to be of Uie 
year 804 Hijri, but those on the hindu temples 
there are said to be 600 or 800 years old. 
Insects do not attack it It is strong elastic aud 
not too heavy. It is used for knees of boats 
and forall building purpoaes. A ti'ee takes from 
80 lo 120 years to reach 6 feet of girth, attains 
a height of 100, 120 even over 200 feet, and 
girths of 25 to 42 feet. It ia the beat of all 
the Coniferous timbers. It yields a valuable 
empyreumatic oil. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 
221, Rof/le, III. p 350, £ng. Cye., Hoohet'i 
Him. Journal. See Cedar, Cbdros, Dkodar. 

CELASTEACE.^. Spindle trees, Eito. 
The English name is derived from the UH 
made of its very compact wood. — Johit 
Forest Trees of Britain, Vol. I., p. 34. 

CELASTRUS EMARGINATA, WilUU. 

This shrub, which grows on the Coromandel 
Coaat, makes good fences aud fuel. — Voigt. 
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KsngiiDee. Uahr. 
Ual Kanguaee. „ 
Duiti Chettu. TSL. 



CELASTRUS MONTANA, Roxb. ; W. \ 
^A.;JF. le. 

Catha moDtaua, Fonl: 

I GajaChinDD. Tel. 
I Peclda daati. „ 

A scrubby, crooked shrub, fouiiil on the 
Coromauclel Coast and in bucren hills, cliicfly 
of the Deccau. The wood, hardaad durablii, 
is sought after aa a choit-e dunaage for roof 
tiles, said to last for forty years, — a duration 
greatly exceeding that of any other dunnage 
material. — Qibson, Voigt. 

CELASTRUS NUTANS. Iii Kamaon, 
a Ifli^e woody creeper. The wood is veiy 
durable aud the long stems are used as twisting 
ties, — Mr. R. Thompson. 

CELTIS CAUCASICA, TVillde. 

Nettle tree. Eho. I Taghnti or tabpun. Pushtu 

Knirak or Urki. Kakqba. WBthamman. Salt Kanqe 
Eur. Kanawar. Batkar. Mursee Hills. 

Eargam. Fahoi. | KHrg. Fahoi, ^c. 

This floe tree grows wild west of the Indus 
at 1,500 feet of elevation, and at from 2,500 
to 8,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya. Trees 
of 7 or 6 feet in girth are not uncommon, and 
one has been seen 16-J^ feet in girth. Its 
timber is white, light, soft, but weak, and is 
readily attacked by insects ; chiefly used for 
Zemindar's work, charcoal and fuel. Its bark 
yields a cordage. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr, 
Powell, Lieul.-Col. Lake. 

CELTIS EBIOCARPA. 
Keoo. Panjab. 

The bark used for making shoes. Grows 
at 6,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya. 

CELTIS NEPALENSIS, Planch. 
Bfttkan. Fahj. | Tagho. FAyj. 

A rare tree west of the Indus and in the 
Jhelam basin, at 2,500 to 3,500 feet. Its wood 
b tough and is used for chum sticks. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, p. 210. 

CELTIS TETANDRA. 
Ehotnik. Hind. j Khurreek. Hind, 

tirowa in Eumaon in swampy lands but not 
of large size. — Mr. R. Thompson. 

CELTIS WIGHTH, Planch. A small 
tree id the hot drier parts of the island of 
C^lon. It fttmishes a veiy hard wood, 
light-colored and well worthy of attention. — 
Major Beddome, quoted by Mr. Fergus- 
ton. 

CENTBAL PROVINCES or NAGPORE 
WOODS. Captain Sankey in 1852 reported 
on the forests of Nagpore. Since then, these 
forests bftve undergone material change, and 
as little was known then of the Jubbulpore 
forests, Mqor Pearson has obligingly furnished 
the following wticle on the Central Province 
Forests, iu place of thme in tbe 2nd Edition 
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under heads, Julbulpoi-e Woods, page 139, 
and Nagpore Woods, page 175. A Forest 
Department was formed in the Cenfi-al Pro- 
vinces in 1860, extending only over what was 
then known as the Jubbulpore Division. Nsg- 
poro and Ruepore were added to the charge 
in 1862. In 1862-63 there was a revenue of 
53,000 Rupees, and in 1865-66 the assets of 
tlie year showed a sum of 4 lacs and 37,000 
Rupees, or after deducting the amount of 
stock in hand and money duo to the Depart- 
ment at the begiuning of the year, a net 
revenue for the year of 2 lacs and 50,000 
Rupees. The expenditure under this head 
during the year was Rupees 1,13,500. At 
tho present time, the only forests in which 
teak of good size is procurable are, 1st, 
tlie forests of Boree, at the foot of the Puch- 
muree or Mahadeo Hills and those of Sowlee- 
gurh and Jamgurh in Baitool, 2nd, the forests 
around the Bormeyr river in Mundia, 3rd, tho 
forests of Lohora, Konkeir and Panabarras, of 
which the latter is tlio centime, between Raeporo 
and Chandnh and, 4th, the forests of Aheree 
on the Godavery, between Seroncba and 
Chandah. The two last named belong to 
Zemindars, the two fii-st only are Government 
property. There is also talk found of large 
size iu the Gurjat States, 120 to 150 miles 
south-cast of Baepore ; but it is so remote 
that it can hardly be counted among the 
available timber resources of the country. It 
is believed, however, not to exist in any 
extraordinarily large quantity — indeed Lieu- 
tenant Forsyth's i-eport on the Kurriar forests 
represents 12,000 trees in all. In Boree, 
including the Baitool forests, (which latter 
however, are practically speaking, worked out) 
I there may be 10,000 available timber trees. 
I In Mundia there are about half that number 
I remaining. In the forests of which Panaban'as 
is the centre, there is still pi-actically a per- 
petual supply, if only they are worked with 
eai-e, as a vast supply of ti'ees are Hiere found 
in every stage of growth. About Dorwa in Pa- 
nabarras alone he calculated there were 10,000 
! trees available for felling, and 30,000 more 
from two feet to two and a half feet in girth, 
all fine promising young trees. The Aheree 
forests are leased out to a Sett at Hyderabad 
for twenty years — four years of the lease being 
yet to run. In the two last localities only, 
viz., Panabarras and Aheree, does the teak 
seem to attain the size it does in Makbar or 
Burmah. The size of tlie best trees in Mundia 
or Boree does not exceed a maximum of sii 
feet in girth, while the avoi-age girth of full- 
grown trees is not above four and a half feet 
in girtli, and the length of the logs eighteen 
to tweuty-five feet. In Panabarras however 
he had measured treesup to fifteen feet in girth, 
I and which would hiwe gwea fl-Vo^WL^^^Vm. 
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length. Trees of from eight to twelve feet iu \j by iron pot sleepers. For the rest, the 



girth are common, and even in the hills, trees 
above six feet in girth abound, and the timber 
is equally fine in Aheree. In addition to the 
above, there is now, since it has been conserved, 
an ample supply of fine young teak coming on 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. The best 
is that found in the Taptee valley below the 
Chickulda hills ; along the Satpoora, north of 
Nagpore, about Korye and Koomerpanee, in 
Baitool and Mundla. Besides teak, the Saul 
forests of the Central Provinces are very con- 
siderable ; in fact they cover a large portion 
of the surface of the country east of 8° 30" east 
longitude, commencing from the latitude of 
Beejoragogurh, 70 miles north by east from 
Jubbulpore, and extending as far south as 
Bustar. Lieutenant Forsyth reports as fol- 
lows : — " Indeed the great belt of Saul, which, 
beginning in the Bewah State, runs across to 
Mundla and covers the Meikul rangfo of 
hills, stretches in an almost unbroken ex- 
panse over the whole of the country lying to 
the north of the Ghat line that bounds the 
fertile plain of Ruttempoor on the north, 
comprising the Zemindaries of Paindra, 
Kainda, Laafa and Matin, west of the 
Husdoo river, and Koorba and Uprodah east 
of it. Thence it appears to continue east- 
ward, covering the hilly countiy north of the 
Mahanuddee valley in the Raighur State, and 
the British territory of Sumbulpore, and 
sweeping around to the south by Bamra and 
Redacole, it re-appears south of the Mahanud- 
dee and covers the greater part of the Gurjat 
States of Patna, Khurriar, and Bindra 
Nowaghur. Following northwards again 
the line of the Jonk river, it forms the princi- 
pal feature of the forests of Pooljer, Sarun- 
ghur, and the Raepore District in the neigh- 
bourhood of that river (Vide Lieutenant 
Forsyth's Report, 1st July 1864.)" From 
the distance of the forests and excessive weight 
of the timber, Saul does not come much into 
use. There is, however, a fine forest (a soli- 
tary patch) in the Daniwah valley at the foot 
of the Puchmurree hills, which now is being 
worked, and the Executive Engineers at Jub- 
bulpore and Sanger supply themselves with 
this timber from the Rewah State, 50 or 60 
miles east of Jubbulpore, and from the go- 
vernment forests in Beejoragogurh. Of all 
other timbers, good, indifferent, and many of 
them bad, the demand for sleepers for both 
branches of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, east of Bosawul, has almost cleared the 
forests within 50 miles of the railway lines of 
every tree which would yield a sleeper — nor, 
has the supply of them done much good, as 
very few years will elapse before all have to 
be replaced. This is being done partly by 
Sao), in a ver^ small degree by teak, but chief- 
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jungles of these Provinces, which present an 
area of as 7 to 1 to the cultivation, are'general- 
\y a dense thicket of scrub and bamboos, often 
containing, over an immense area of space, not 
a tree of any value whatever. Major Pearson 
has travelled in places 50 and 60, nay 90 to 
100 miles, with scarcely finding an open space 
to pitch his tent, and yet seen no tree except 
the Boswellia, Odina woodier, and perhaps a 
scattering of Terminalia and Pterocarpus, 
which could deserve the name of a tree, yield- 
ing timber of a useful size, without going into 
the question of quality at all. The following 
may be ofiex^ed as a tolerably connect list of 
the trees of these forests (except the Lower 
Godavery and Bustar) most of them having 
been verified personally by Dr. Brandis, 
Inspector General of Forests in India. 



Teak .. ..Tectonagrandis. 
Saul . . . . Vatica robusta. 
Beejasal . . Pterocarpus 

marsupium. 
Rohnee . . Soymida febri- 

fuga. 
Saj .. ..Pentaptera to- 
rn entosa. 
Kowah .. Pentaptera ar- 

juna. 
Hurra. . . . Terminalia che- 

bula^ 
Beherah.. Do. bellerica. 
Siris (seris) .Acacia sirissa. 
Baubul . . Acacia Arabica. 
Eeunjali . .Acacia leuco- 

phloea. 
Khair . . Acacia catechu. 
Goorhar . . Acacia procera. 
Kossum. . Schleichera tri- 

juga. 
Tendoo . . Diospyros ebe- 

num. 
Salee . . Boswellia thuri- 

fera. 
Gooloo ..Sterculiaurens. 
Damin .. Grewia tilisefolia 
Pullas or 

Dhak . . Butea frondosa. 
fiurdoo . . Nauclea cordi- 

folia. 
Euddum ...Nauclea oricn- 

talis. 
Eaim . . Nauclea parvi- 

flora. 
Mokah ..Schrebera Swie- 

tenioides. 
M oheen . . Odina woodier. 
Sewun . . . . Gmelina arborea 
Lendya . . Lagerstroemia 

parviflora. 
Mowah . . Bassia longif olia 
Sheshum . Dalbergia lati- 

foUa. 
Tinnus .. Do. Oojein- 

ensis. 
Errool .. Inga 3cylocarpa. 
Jamin.. ..Eugenia jambo- 

lana. 
Bhiriya (Sa- 
tin wood). .Chloroxolon 

Swietenia. 
Bher . . . . Zizyphus jujuba 
Mango . . Mangif era In- 

dica. 

— Major Pearson, 



Neem . . Melia azadi- 

rachta. 
Eoombhee..Careya arborea. 
Semul . . Bombax Mala- 

baricom. 
Imlee.. ..Tamarindus In- 

dica. 
White San- 
dalwood. .Santalum album 
Bilahwah . . Semicarpus ana- 

cardium. 
Toon . . Cedrela toona. 
Putting . . Csesalphinis sap- 
pan. 
Wood Ap- 
ple .. Feroniaelephan- 

tom. 
Bel .. ...^le marmelos 

orFeroniapel- 

luelda. 
Dowrah. . Conocaipus lati- 

foUa. 
Unjun.. ..Hardwickia bi- 

nata. 
Bukkain. . Melia bukkain . 
Cheroonjee.Buchanania lati- 

folia. 
Aonla .. Phyllanthns 

embUca. 
Papra . . . . Gardenia lati- 

folia. 
Eharee .. Uvaria tomen- 

tosa. 
Peepul.. ..Ficusreliffiosa. 
Banyan ... Ficus indfca. 
Goolar.. ..Ficus {^omenta. 
Dengun . . CordiaMadeodii 
Jumrapee. .Eloeodendron 

paniculatom. 
Dobeyn . . Acacia puiicn- 

latoea. 
Eurdahee . .Conocarpns 

mystifollns. 
Astar .. Bauhinia race- 

mosa. 
Eeolar.. ..Bauhinia. 
All or Bar- 
tondii. . Morinda dtri- 

folia. 
Bugntrora. .Bhamnus 

Wightii or Te- 

coma undulata 

Gondi .. Cordia angnsti- 

folia. 
Lussora ..Cordia myxa. 



CEPANTHES MARA, the Mara of 
Tahiti is an elegant tree attaining the height 
of 40 to 50 feet and a circumference of 5 to 
8 feet. It yields a hard wood, used for the 
keels of vessels, boats, &c. — Bennetfs Gather- 
ingsy p. 400. 
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CERASUS PUDDUM. 



Prunus puddum. 

Bird-Cherry Paddam. I Amalguch of Kaghltn. 

Hind. | P^j^ of Kotgurh. 
Chumyiriof MurreeHillB. | 

Tl grows at from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Wood hard and close-grained, of a reddish 
colour, procurable 15 to 20 inches in circum- 
ference, occasionally used for furniture, and 
makes excellent pipe-sticks. It is found as 
far west as the Indus. The fruit is sold in 
Simla bazar. The Cerasus communis, a con- 
gener of this, probably yields the " gilas," or 
Kashmir cheiTy, and the " arubdlu" or Kabul 
cherry. — Mr. Fowell, Hand Book^ Br, 
Stewart* 

CERASUS VULGARIS, Mill. 

Gilas. Hind. I Alu-balu. Pasht. Panj. 

The cherry is not cultivated by natives, 
and has always failed with Europeans in the 
plains of the Panjab. In Kashmir, the tree 
is commonly cultivated, and some are good, 
both sweet and bitter, the latter excellent for 
cheiTy-brandy. Cherries are cultivated at 
Kandahar (Bellew) and at Kabul. Masson 
states that three varieties were introduced by 
Baber as recorded in his Memoirs. The wild 
ti-ee is said to be a favourite at Kdbul and Kan- 
dahar, being planted for the sake of its white 
blossoms. — Dr, J. L, Stewart, M, D, 

CERBERA MANGHAS, Linn. 

C. lactaria,"5MC^. | C. quatemifolia, Roxb, 
Kullooa. BuBM. 
This tree grows in wet situations in Pegu, 
Tenasserim, Tavoy, Penang, Singapore, Java, 
Moluccas, and the adjacent islands. The 
wood is said not to be used. Its fruit is 
used very extensively by the Bunnese, to 
make an oil which they bum in their lamps 
and use to anoint their heads. The kernels 
are described as emetic and purgative. The 
leaves are said to be used in Java as a sub- 
stitute* for senna, and the bark is said to 
possess similar properties, — Voi^t, Dr. Masoriy 
Eng. Cyclop. 

CERBERA CD ALL AM, Qcert. 192. 

Gon-kadura. SiNOH. | Kadoo-ma. Tam. 

Grows in Ceylon, near the coast, often 
planted as a fence tree. Wood soft and white, 
used for charcoal. — Fergusson. 

CERESE. Hind.? A reddish-coloured, 
hard and close-grained strong wood, found in 
the Santhal jungles from Sooree to Ilasdiha, 
but scarce. Used by the natives for buildings, 
furniture, cart-wheels, &c. Suitable for the 
construction of timber bridges. — Cal, Engi- 
neer s* Journal^ July 4, 1860, p. 155. 

CEYLON WOODS. The late Sir George 
Andersoa sent to me, for thc.Madras Museum, 



the following specimens of the principal 
timber trees of Ceylon, collected by Mr. 
Adrian Mendis, Mohandiram of Moorrotto, 
and Master Carpenter, Royal Engineer's 
Department. 



Ma- 



Acacia vera. Andere. 
Aden&nthera pavonina. 

detiye. 

Agimea. f obliqna Kebelle. 
Almond. Cottamba. 
Anisophyllum zcylanicum. 

Welipiyanna. ? ? ? 
Areca nut. Puwak. 
Artocarpos, sps. Patta Del. 
„ integrifolia. Ck>s. 

Jack. 
Artocarpus pubescens. Del. 
M ,, AladeL 

Bairlye. 

Bassia lonicrifolla. Mce. 
Bauhinia tomentosa. Petan. 
Bead tree, Common ; Lonu 

Midelle 
Berrya ammonilla. Hal Milile. 
Borassus flabelliformis. Tal. 

Palmyra. 
Butea f rondo sa. Calukealc. 
Calophyllum acuminatum. 

Waldombe. 
Calophyllum calaba. Gorru- 

keenee. 
Calophyllum, Sweet scented ; 

Dombe. 
Calyptranthes cuminL Ma- 
had an. 
Calyptranthes. Clove-tree 

leaved. Battedombe. 
Calyptranthes Jombolana. 

Alubo. 
Careya arborea. Kahatte. 
Carillia zeylanica. Davette. 
Caryota urens. KittooL Ne- 

pera. 
Cassia cinnamomum. Dawol 

kurendoo. 
Cassia Sumatrana, Arremene. 
Choecarpus pungens. Hedde 

woke. 
Chloroxylon. Satin. Burute. 
Chloroxylon. Flowered Satin, 

Mai burute. 
Ciccadistica. Nelly. 
Cocatiye. 

Cocos nucifera. Cocoanut. 
CratsBva religiosa. Wea 

warene. 
Cynometra, Branch-flowered. 

Hal mendora, or Gal men- 

dora. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria. Nen- 

doon. 
Daminne. 
Dillenia, Toothed, Code 

parre. 
Diospyros hirsuta, Calaman- 

der. Calu Mediriye. 
Diptcrocarpus, Turbaned, 

Horre. 
Diptcrocarpus, sp. Doon. 
Dive parre. 
Ebony. Caluvero. 
Ebony, Bastard. Kadocm- 

beiriye. 
Echitos, Lance- leaved, Kiri 

walla. 



Echites gcholarlfl. Book at- 

tene. 
Embryopteris glutinifera. 

Timbery. 
Eugenia laurlna. Walboam- 

boo. 
Ficuslndica Indian fig tree. 

Kiripelle. 
Grewia paniculata. Hnnuki- 

riUe. 
Hibiscus, Tilia-leaved. Beli- 

gobeL 
niicebrum laimm. Ner- 

reloo. 
Iron wood. Naw. 
Jonesia asoca. Dive ratem- 

bela. 
Katie Kale. 
Lagerstrsemia regina. Mu- 

rute. 
Limonia citrifolia. Pambu- 

roo. 
Melia, sp. Hulanhick. 
Millingtonia, sp. Bamenci- 

delle. 
Michelia champaca. Sappoo. 
Mimosa. Sooriva mara. 
Mimusops elengi. Moono- 

maL 
Mimusops hexandra. Paloo. 
Morre, Eye baU. 
Murraya, Ash leaved Et- 

teiriye. 
Nauclea parviflora. Ho- 

Icmbe. 
N§bede. 

Nephelium, sp. Gal morro. 
Oak. Ceylon Koang. 
Olax zeylanica. Melle. 
Patkeale. 
Penebarroo. 
Persian. Sooriya. 
Pterospermum ruborifolium. 

Velenge. 
Ehizophora, sp. Hirikaddol. 
Rhizophora. Leafy mangrove 

Cadol. 
Rhus decipium. Pehlmbive. 
Rottlcria, sp. Otte. 
Sapota, sp. Lawoloo. 
Spathodea. Long-floworcd 

Daanga. 
Sterculia foetida. Telemboo. 
Suvande. 
Tamarinduslndicus. Siyem- 

bela. 
Tectona grandis. Taik-ko 

celemey. Ceylon Teak. 
" Taikko Cotchiye. Cochin 

Teak." 
"Taikke Molminc, Maul- 

meinTeak." 
Ukbeiriye. 

Vateria Indica. Hal. 
Vitex trif oliata. Caha milile. 

,, „ Meean 

Vitextrtfoliata. Sappoomililc 
Vitmannia trifoliata. Same- 

dcra. 
Walukcene. 
Webera ccrifcra. Tarrcne. 

In the above list, are several evidently 
incorrect botanical names in so far as they 
can possibly bo timber trees ; and others 
cannot be traced to other authority, but the 
woods sent with them were all valuable and 
many of them very beautiful. Subsequently, 
about the years 1862-63, Mr. Thwaites issued 
his very valuable enumeration of Ceylon 
plants, in which mention of the timber trees 
was made. In the year 1863, Mr. Fergusson 
issued a very valuable work exclusively on 
the Ceylon Tim\)QV TveCi^^ qI \^\v!lO«i "Cwi. ^^- 
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lowing are the botanical names. The num- 
bers of trees that he noticed are 376. 
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Acacia Arabica 
Catechu 
Eburnea 
Leucophlaca 
., Tomentosa 
Acmena Zeylanica 
Actinodaphne Speciosa 
Adansonia digitata 
Adenanthera bicolor 



» 
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pavonma 
Aegle marmelos 
Aegiceras ma jus 
jEschynomene Aspera 

„ Indiea 
Ailanthus Malabaricus 
Alangium Lamarkii 
Albizzia amara 

Lebbeck 

Odoratissima 

Procera 

Stipulata 
Ailanthus Zeylanicus 
Alseodaphne Semicarpi- 

folia 
Alstonia Schplaris 
Amanoa patula 
Anacardium Occidentale 
Anagyris foetida 
AnisophyUa Zeylanica 
Anstrutheria Zeylanica 
Antiaris innoxia 
Antidesma Bunias 
ApoUonias Zeylanica 
Aporosa latifolia 

„ Lindleyana 
Aralia papyrif era 
Areca Catechu 

Dicksonii 

Globulifera 

Horrida 
Artocarpus nobilis 

incisa 
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integrifolia 
Lakoocha 
pubescens 
Aspidium arboreum 
Atalantia monophylla 
Avicennia officinalis 
Azadirachta Indiea 
Balanophora Indiea 
Balsamodendron 
Bambusa arundinacea 
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nana 
spinosa 
stridula 
Barringtonia acutangula 

„ Speciosa 
Bassia latifoUa 

„ longifolia 
Bauhinia tomentosa 
Berry a Ammonilla 
Blackwellia Ceylanica 
Boehmeria Malabarica 
Borassus fiabelliformis 
Briedelia Moonii 

„ retusa 
Bruguiera 
Butea frondosa 
Calamus Botang 
Callicarpa tomentosa 
Calophyllum Burmanni 
InophyUum 
Moonii 






Calosanthes Indiea 
Cameraria oppositifolia 

„ Zeylanica 
Campnospermum Zey- 

lanicum 
Canarium Zeylanicum 
Canthium didymum 
Caralia integerrima 
Carey a Arborea 
Caryolobis Indiea 
Caryota horrida 
mitis 



>> 
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„ urens 
Cassia auriculata 
Fistula 
florida 
Timoriensis 
Casuarina equisetifolia 
Catalpa longissima 
Celtis dysodoxylon 

„ ' Wightii 
Cerbera odollam 
Ceriops 

Choetocarpus castanocar- 
pus 
„ coriaceus 
Chickrassia tabularis 
Chionanthus Zeylanica 
Chloroxylon swietenia 
Chrysophyllum Roxbur- 

ghii 
Chuncoa Muttia 
Cinnamomum citriodo- 
rum 
„ litsaeoefolium 
„ Zeylanicum 
Cleidion Javanicum 
Cluytia patula 
Cocos^nucifera 
Combretum decandrum 
Conocarpus latifolia 
Cordia Myxa 
Corypha umbraculifera 
Cratceva Roxburghii 
Crypt ocarya floribunda 

„ Wightiana 
Cullenia excelsa 
Cyathea arborea 
Cyathocalyx Zeylanicus 
Cyminosma pedunculata 
Cynometra ramiflora 
Dalbergia Mooniana 
Lanceolaria 
Sissoo 
Dasyaulus neriifolius 
Desmostemon Zeylaneus 
Dialium ovoideum 
Dichrostachys cinerea 
Dillenia retusa 
Dimorphocalyx glabellus 
Diospyros Acuta 
Affinis 
Attenuata 
Candolleana 
Cordifolia 
Crumenata 
Ebenum 
Embryopteris 
Gardneri 
Hirsuta 
,f Insignis 
Melanoxylon 
Moonia 
;, Oocarpa 
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Diospyros Oppositifolia 

Ovalifolia 

Quesita 

Sylvatica 

tomentosa 

Toposia 
Dipterocarpus glandu- 
losus 

hispidus 
„ Zeylanicus 
Dodonoea Burmanniana 
Doona congestiflora 

cordifolia 



19 
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nervosa 



>f 



)) 



trapezifolia 
Zeylanica 
Dysodidendron 

Ehretia loevis 
Erythrina Indiea 
Eugenia (S) cordifolia 

,, mooniana 
. „ Willdenovii 
Euphorbia tirucalli 
Eurya Japonica 
Euterpe montana 
Evia amara 
Excoecaria Agallocha 

Feronia Elephantum 
Filicium decipiens 
Fissicalyx ? 

Goertnera Koenigii 
Gamboge 
Garcinia Cambogia 

„ echinocarpus 

„ Morella 
Gardenia latifolia 
Gelonium lanceolatum 
Gironiera reticulata 

„ suboequalis 
Givotia rottleriformis 
GmeUna Rheedii 
Gomphia angustifolia 
Grewia tillioef olia 
Griffithia Gardneri 
Guazuma tomentosa 
Gyrinops walla 
Gyrocarpus Asiaticus 

Hedera exaltata 
Hemicyclia lanceolata 

„ Sepiaria 
Hernandia Sonora 
Heritiera littoralis 
Holarrhena mitis 
Hopea discolor 
Hunteria Zeylanica 
Hymenoea verrucosa 

Ilex Wightiana 
„ Denticulata 
„ Gardneriana 
Isauxis Roxburghiana 
Isonandra grandis 
Ixora parviflora 
Jambosa aquea 
Jonesia Asoka 
Kayea Stylosa 
Kokoona Zeylanica 
Kleinhova hospita 
Kurrimia Ceylanica 
Lagerstrsemia Reginae 
Laportea crenulata 
Lawsonia alba 
Ligustrum robustum 
Limonia Missionis 
LittBoea Zeylanica 
Trinervia 
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Lumnitzera racemosa 
Maba buxifolia 
Machilus macrantha 
Macaranga tomentosa 
Macrocladus Sylvicola 
Moesa Indiea 
Mangifera Indiea 
Melia composita 
Memecylon capitellatum 

„ umbellatum 

Mesua coromandelina 
ferrea 
Speciosa 
Michelia Nilagarica 

„ Champaca 
MiUingtonia hortensis 
Mimusops Elengi 
Hexandra 
Indiea 
Mischodon Zeylanicus 
Morinda bracteata 
exserta 
umbellata 
Morocarpus longifolius 
Murraya exotica 
Myrtus androsoemoides 
Nauclea coadunata 
Cadamba 
Cordifolia 
Nephelium Longanum 
Nyctanthes arbortristis 
Oehna Moonii 
Ochrosia Borbonica 
Odina Wodier 
Olea dioica 
Paritium tiliaceum 
Palenga Zeylanica 
Pentaptera tomentosa 
Phoberos Gcertneri 
Phyllanthus Emblica 
Pisonia oleracea 

„ alba 

„ macrophylla 

„ morindifoKa 
Pistacia Yitex 
Pithecolobiumbigeminum 

„ dulce 
Pleurostylia Wightii 
Pongamia glabra 
Prenma latifolia 
herbacea 
tomentosa 
Prosopis Indiea 

„ cyanospermum 
Protium caudatum 
Pterocarpus Indiea 

„ Marsupium 
Pterospermum Indicum 

„ suberifoUum 
Pygeum Ceylanicum 
Pyrularia Wallichiana 
Putranjiva Roxburghii 

Rhizophora 
Rbttlera digyna 
„ oppositifolia 
tetracocca 
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Salmalia Malabarica 
Salvadora Wightiana 
Samadera Indiea 
Santalum album 
Sapota elengioides 
Sarcococca pruniformis 
Scaevola Plumieri 
Schleichera trijuga 
Schrebera Swietenioides 
Scyphostacbysi^cofifeoides 
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Seaforthia Dicksonii 

,, oryzseformis 
Semecarpus 
Serissa Ceylanica 
Sethia Indica 
Shorea oblongifolia 

„ Stipularis 
Sonneratia acida 
Spathodea adenophylla 

,y Bheedii 
Sponia orientalis 
Sterculia foetida 
Stereospermum chelo- 
noides 

„ Suaveolens 
Streblus asper 
Strychnos nux vomica 

„ potatorum 
Stylocoryne webera 
Swietenia febrifuga 
Symplocos spicata 
Syzygium androsce- 

moides 

caryophyllifolium 
Neesianum 
polyanthum 
„ Sylvestre 
TabemoDmontana dicho- 

toma^ 
Tamarandus officinalis 
Terminalia alata 
Bellerica 
Chebula 
Glabra 



» 
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Terminalia parviflora 
'Terpnophyllum Zeylani- 

cum 
Tetrameles nudiflora 
Tetranthera Gardneri 
iteodaphne 
ligustrina 
ovalifolia 
Roxburghii 
tomentosa 
Thespesia populnea 
Timonius lambosella 
Tomex-tomentosa 
Ulmus integrifolia 
Uncaria Gambier 
Urostigma Berghalense 

„ religiosum 
Urtica aquatica 
„ Stimulans 
Vateria Indica 
Vernonia Javanica 
Vitex alata 
arborea 
altissima 
leucoxylon 
pinnata 
pubescens 
Walsura piscidia 
Wendlandia Notoniana 
Wrightia cocciuea 
Xanthocymus ovalifolius 
Xanthoxylon Rhetsa 
„ triphyllum 

Zyzyphus Jujuba 

CHADACHEY. Tam. ? A small tree of 
Palghat, wood of a light-brown colour, used 
for buildings and carts. — Colonel Frith, 

CH^TOCARPUS CORIACEUS, Thw. 

Hoedoka. Sinoh. 

In Ceylon common, and timber good.-— 
Fergusson, 

CH^TOCARPTJS CASTANOCARPUS, 
Thw. 275. 

Hoedoka. Singh. 

A well known Ceylon timber tree, very 
common from Colombo to Ratnapoora and 
Ambegamo^, and in India it is a large timber 
tree with hard wood. — Fergusson, 

CHAHOONG ? A tree of Akyab, grows 
to a moderate size, and is plentiful in Ramree 
and Sandoway districts. Used in house- 
building. (Qu. Is this Chakoong ? or the 
Cordiamyxa?)— Cfl/. Cat. Fx, 1862. 

CHAILE. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white, grey timber. 
— CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHAKOLTI. Hind.? A light, pale- 
yellow coloured wood, not strong. Plentiful 
in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal to 
Nonihaut or over a distance of about thirty- 
five miles. Native furniture, tables, palkees, 
Venetians and doors are made from this 
wood.— Ca/. Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 

CHALL. A Panjab tree. The same as 
the "Chitta" or white Dhaon ; wood white, 
hard, tough, liable to bend; yields small 



CHANNY VENOAH. 

timber, fit only for zemindars' houses ; held in 
great request for ploughs, on account of its 
durability. Leaves used for dyeing leather. 
The gum from the tree is extensively employed 
in printing on cloth ; the leaves of this tree 
are long and naiTOw, and the colour of the fruit 
when ripe is yellowish ; the bark is white. — 
Lieut. Col, Lake, Commissioner, Jullundur 
Division. 

CHAMBA. A Panjab tree, which Lieut. 
Col. Lake says, seems identical with the 
"Micbelia champaca" m Baljour, page 166, 
and is mei)tioued in para. 153 of Mr. Bar7i^s* 
Kang7-a Settlement Report. It attains full 
prrowth in about 40 years (some say 25), when 
it is useful for timber. Average length of 
trunk 20 feet, and average circumference 6 
feet ; grows straight, and has a yellow sweet- 
scented flower, the seeds of which, beino^ also 
fragrant and oily, are bruised and rubbed over 
the body as a perfum(\ The wood of the tree 
is fine grained, of a yellow colour, hard, of 
moderate gravity, not subject to worms, nor 
liable to warp ; yields good timber. The 
flowers are oflered at the shrines of the hin- 
doo divinities. — Lt. Col. Lake, Commissioner, 
Jullundur Division. 

CHAM^ROPS, a genus of Asiatic palms, 
some species of which furnish useful products, 
but no timber. 

CHAM^ROPS EXCELSA, a palm of 
Northern China, the brown fibre surrounding 
its trunk is employed for many domestic 
purposes, and for ropes and cables. — Seeman. 

CHAMiEROPS RITCHIANA, Griffiths. 

Maizurrye. Pushtoo. | Pfees. Sindi. 

Grows in masses below five thousand feet 
on the barren hills and passes, leading up 
into the table-land of Beloochistan and Afi- 
ghanistan. Its leaf-bud or cabbage is eaten. 
Its scurf with saltpetre, used as match for the 
matchlock. Its wood for fuel, and its leaves 
^*phurra," are fabricated into baskets, fans, 
brushes, sieves, sandals, pouches, platters, and 
ropes for water-wheels. — Seeman. 

CHANGAL. Hind. ? CHAMPAC. Hind. ? 
A moderate-sized tree of Akyab, not plentiful. 
Wood used for making boats. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex, 1862. 

CHANNEE. Tajm. ? A tree of Travan- 
core ; wood of a brown colour, used for oil- 
mills, &c. — Col. Frith. 

CHANNY MAR AM. Tam. ? A tree of 
Travancore ; wood of a brown colour, used for 
building common houses. — Col. Frith. 

CHANNY VENGAH. Tam. ? Travan- 
core ; wood of a light-yellow colour, one to 
six feet in circumference, used in house- 
buildmg, — Col. Frith. 
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CHARCOAL. 

Zugal. Ab. 
Fahm-chobi. Ar. ? ? 
Mi-thwa. BUBM. 
Koela. DuK. 

Carbon also Charcoal. Eng. 
Wood charcoal. 
Charbon. Fr. 
Charbon de bois. Fr. 
Kohlenstoif. Ger. 
Keine kohle. 
Ku-e-la. Guz. 
Koela. Hind. 
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Kolsa. Hind. 
Carbone de legna. It. 
Carbonium. Lat. 
Carbo-ligni 
Arang-bara. MALAY. 
Zeghal-i-chobi. Pers. 
Lippe-anghom. Sinqh. 
Carbon de lena. Sp. 
Adapu carri. Tam. 
Karri , , 

Bogu. Tel. 
Poibogulu. Tel. 



In the south and east coast of Asia, where 
coal is found only in a few localities and the 
cost of carriage is great, charcoals are in 
great request, and attention to the modes of 
preparing them is of much consequence. In 
the peninsula of India, the common native 
mode is to set on fire a heap of small wood 
and, after allowing it to burn for some time, 
to quench it either by water or by heaping 
earth upon it ; but charcoal so prepared is of 
little value in reducing iron ore, and the 
process is wasteful. In various parts of the 
country, there are slight differences in the 
mode of preparation, but all are faulty and 
objectionable in an economical point of 
view. It is therefore, of great importance to 
India that more economical modes of pre- 
paring charcoal should come into general use, 
the destruction of firewood in the neighbour- 
hood of iron works being grossly wasteful. 
Indeed, * between the loss in preparing the 
charcoal and the loss of heat in preparing the 
iron, the consumption of the fuel is probably, 
at least, ten times as great as it ought to be, 
inducing great loss and in many cases render- 
ing useless extensive beds of most valuable 
ore. Native iron smelters only employ fuel 
from one to three inches in diameter ; and, 
to procure this, they take saplings, or the 
tops and branches of the largest hard wood 
trees, allowing the trunks to decay. For, 
large trees are not adapted for fuel for native 
smelting, as the cost of splitting them adds 
greatly to the expense ; and, unless the logs 
are split, the inner wood is not carbonised. 
Charcoal, to be good, should be of wood 
burned with as little exposure to the action 
of the air as possible and be black, brittle, 
easily pulverised, perfectly insipid, solid, and 
inodorous. Charcoal is mostly used as a fuel, 
and in the manufacture of gunpowder. For 
the forge, the best is that prepared fi:om bam- 
boos and from stems of palmyra leaves ( Tc/., 
Tati komaloo). The Tamarind yields a good 
charcoal for the same purpose, as do most 
hard woods. But the charcoal of the Acacia 
sundra is said to be amongst the best for this 
purpose. For gunpowder, the roots of the 
milk hedge. Euphorbia neriifolia, and of the 
Calotropis gigantea is preferred. At the 
Government Powder MiUs, Madras, that of the 



gram bush, Dolichos uniflorus, and, in those of 
Bengal and Bombay, the Cajanus indicus or 
pigeon pea, is used. Charcoal used for gunpow- 
der manufacture is generally made from small 
shrubs or herbs as the Vitex and Cajanus, 
also from the mudar, Calotropis gigantea and 
Parkinsonia aculeata, the Parkinsonia being 
said to yield a very good charcoal for gun- 
powder, though the charcoal considered the 
best, for gunpowder is manufactured from the 
Sesbania -^gy ptiaca. The gunpowder char- 
coal used at the Damoodah coal works is 
made from an Acacia : the Sikh employed 
Justicia adhatoda, which is also in use all 
over India : at Aden the Arabs prefer the 
Calotropis^ probably, because it is most easily 
procured. The grain of all these plants is 
open, whereas, in England, closer-grained 
and more woody trees, especially willows, are 
preferred. The best charcoal for a dentifrice, 
is that of the betel-nut. Charcoal possesses 
remarkable antiseptic properties, as it resists 
the putrefaction of animal matter, and destroys 
the smell and colour of many substances. — 
Messrs. Faulkner^ Rohde, Dr, Cleghorv^ 
McCulloch's Diet, p. 266, Mr. WalVs Be- 
port in O. 0., 17 th July, No. 1040 of 1859, 
Hooker^ s Him. Jour.^ Vol, 1, page 9. 

CHARLOMBI. The Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about fifty feet high, 
and twenty inches in diameter. It is very 
close-grained and light, and resembles some 
kinds of mahogany. It is used in house-work, 
&c, ; the fruit which it produces is of little 
value, — Edye, Ceylon, 

CHAULMOOGRA ODORATA. 

Taliennoe. BuRM. I Petarcura. HiND. 

Chaoknugra. HmD, | 

This is a native of India, but, there are a 
few trees about Rangoon, and it is also met 
with on the banks of streams in the Tounghbo 
Forests, though it must be considered scarce. 
Its wood is adapted for fancy work and cabi- 
net-making. Its seeds are medicinal, being 
beaten up with ghee into a soft mass and 
applied three times a day, to cutaneous 
diseases. They yield 10 per cent, of oil by 
expression, and it has been similarly used. 
The seeds have been recommended for tape- 
worm, and an ointment, prepared from the 
seeds, is a favorite application among native 
practitioners for the treatment of several 
cutaneous diseases, especially herpes and 
tinea. — (ySkaughnessy, Beng. Fhar,^ p, 382, 
Dr. McClelland, Honigberger. 

CHAURIOCHO. Hind. ? AtreeofChot* 
Nagpore, yielding a hard wood. — CaL Cat 
Ex. 1 862. 

CHENA ; in Ceylon, the destructiye fonn 
of cultivation, known as Kumfjui:i, on the 
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CHICKItVSSIA TABULARIS. 
CIHCKRASSIA TABULARIS, Jd. Just 

Svrictcnia chicknsao, Ro^. 
Dcodnr. EdO. 
Pubhiu M.iTlR. 
rnbba. „ 

. . ilulnn hiBk-gaho. SINCE. 

Ualm«™. 
Biistiril curlnr. El 
Chittjieotig wood. , 
'Jeikc. B-NU. 

Tills ti'eo occui-s in the mountainons 
;ciuiitri(!3 to the East of Bongal. It was dis- 
lovereii by Mr. Nimmo on the Toongur Hills, 
u 1 838. It occuis also ia Coimbatore, where, 
u common with one or two other light-red 
coloured woods, it cmrcntly posses undei' the 
CHE-NEB-BOON. A tree of Akyab used general name of cedar and bastai-d cedar, and 
m houee-building. Grows to a large size, and ■ ^11 are exiousively employed in cablnet-makiDg. 
ia pleotiful in the Kamree and Handoway dis- xhia liaa quite a cedar-like smeli. The wood 
tricta. — Cai Cat. Ex. 1862. j jf, ^ell known in Madras and easily procured, 

CHENNAT NAIR, a forest near Palghnt, ■ '^ "alight-coloured, close-grained ai.d beauti- 
which fumiahed a lai^ supply of well-grown ''"'^. vemetl, and is extensively used m cabinet- 
Terrainslia glabra, Fterocarpua marsupium, """ '"" """""" "" ■" • ° ^ a..-.™— ...... 



CHICACOLE. 

weafera coast of India, see Kumari. — Br. 
CUghorn. 

GHEE NEB. Bdrm. Stinking Wood. Eng. 
This wood, of maximum girth 4 cubits, 
and maximum length 22^ feet, is niiuiulant in 
Tavoy and Mergut. When seasoned, it sinks 
in water. The flowers of thia wood liavo an 
intolerably fetid sickening ameli, hence its 
Dame ; it ia used by the Burmese for boxes, 
tablea, &c., and is a long fibred tough wood 
when new, but 1*010 bo readily that, with a 
whole tree in Captain Dance's posi^e.iaioii, he 
could not cut out a decent specimen. — QapUiin 
JDance. 



and Ingn xylocarpa. 

CHEBNDOO or Dcrindhoo. A amall 
Panjab tree ; wood white, soft and brittle ; 
used for fuel, and the small wood-work in 
Zemindara' houses. — Lieut- Col. Lake, Com- 
taitriotier, Jullundur Division. 

CHEEBO CANNY. Tam. ? A light 
browD coloured wood of Tmvancore, ouly 
used for firewood. — Col. IVitA. 

CHEBBO NALAMPELLA. Tam. ? A 
lighl^brown coloured wood of Travaniore, 
specific gravity 483, used for making 
CBUoea. — Col. Frith. 

CHEBROPOONA. . Tam. ? A dark-co- 
loured wood of TraTaucorc, used for building 
houses. — Col. Frith. 

CHEROTANNY. Tam. ? A light colour 
of Travancore, used for firewood. 

OHEKROTIMBA. Tam. ? A dark -colour- 
ed wood of Travancore, specific gravity 0-843. 
About 3 feet in circumference, used for house- 
boildiflg, tools, &C.—C0I. Frith. 

CHEBHO VUNJEE. Tam. P A Travan- 
core wood of a bixiwn colour, epeciflc gravity 
0-644. Used for firewood.— Co/. Frith. 

CHERRY TREE of Norfolk laland. The 
bark of this tree is used for tanning, and it 
furnishes one of the most useful wodis. It ia 
decreasing rapidly by being stripped of its 
bark, and so left to perish. — Kepptl's Ind. 
Arch., Vol. II, p. 282. 

CHICACOLE. The sea face of the moun- 
tains, in this diatrict, does not contain any 
tree vegetation which can be denominated 
timber.— />r. Oltghom's Report. 
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making, coming under the deiiominatio 
" Chittagong wood," being imported from that 
provincc,lhough it is abundant in thcmountain- 
oua parts of the Peninsula. It makes beauti- 
ful and light furniture, but is apt to warp 
during the season of hot land winds. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gibson, it is a fine straight-growing 
tree, rather common in the southern jungles 
of the Bombay Presidency, but much less so 
in the northern. Its wood could be creosoted 
easily. It is used in the Madras Gun Carriaga 
Mflnufactoi-y to make plane tables and for 
furniture work. It furnishes one of the Deo- 
dars of Malabar. It is found, also, in Canara 
and Sunda, in the tall jungles near or on tho 
ghats, particularly at Gunesh Kuud. Wood, 
thei-e, whiter, but tough and close-gi-ained j 
and, from its general situation, it is hardly 
known to tho carpenter. Dr. Braudis tells us 
that there is, scattered thi-oughout tlie forests 
on elevated ground in British Burmah (large 
trees are scarce), a tree either identical with 
" Chittagong wood" or nearly related to it. A 
cubic foot of it weighs Iba. 24, and in a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
tho trunk to the first branch ia 80 fce^ and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 8 feet. This wood was not known 
to Mr. Rohdc as a product of the Northern 
Circars, but was imported there among the 
"Chittagong woods." Beautifully veined and 
mottled pieces, he says, are occasionally met 
with, but its complaints during tho season of 
the hot winds and dry northerly winds of 
November and December, in the Northern 
Cii-cars, render articles made of it, contain- 
ing wide planks and framing, as armouries, 
very disagreeable bed-room companions. The 
Chittagong- wood, he adds, is used at Madras 
for all purposes for which ordinary mahogany 
would be used ia Brittun, as fuLi:avt.u\e,'^\>.%S^ 



CHINNY. 



CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA. 



of carriages, &c., and one variety is sufficient- 
ly tough to be employed for felloes of wheels. 
Mr. Rohde concludes that all the wood import- 
ed under the name of "chittagong" is not the 
produce of the same tree, the only wood of the 
Circars at all resembling it is the " pinna aye- 
inpa" of Ganjam and northern parts of the Vi- 
zagapatam districts. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult, so far as his recollection enables him to 
state, to distinguish one from the other, 
though he believes it to be from a species of 
neem, Melia azaderachta. These remarks 
will show that the wood of the Chickrassia 
tabularis, enters the market indiscriminately, 
as one of the cedars, bastard cedars, deodars, 
and Chittagong woods, and that several woods 
are known in the market under the name of 
Chittagong wood, though seemingly all possess- 
ing a similarity of character which prevents 
them being distinguished, and allows of them 
all being used for one another — Mr, Rohde, 
Drs, Gibson, Wight, Cleghorn, Brandis, Mr, 
Fergusson, 

CHICKRASSIA VELUTINA, Wall. 

C. minmonii, G)*ah. 

This tree is mentioned by Major Beddome 
as growing on the Animullays and in Malabar, 
and its wood as similar to that of C. tabularis, 
— Beddome, 

CHINA RED WOOD. APenangwood, 
of a red colour. Only used for furniture. 

CHINJERITT. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour. A small tree ; used for 
furniture. 

CHIN ZOOAY. BuRM.? Meaning Ele- 
phant's-teeth. A wood of maximum girth 1^ 
to 2 cubits, maximum length 10 feet, abundant 
on the hills, inland, always on rocky barren 
hard ground, in mountainous or hill districts 
all over the Tenasserim provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in the water. This wood is 
believed by Captain Dance to be the hardest 
and strongest known in these latitudes, perhaps 
anywhere in the world. It is, however, only 
procurable in such rocky spots as no other 
tree will grow in, so must be sent for on 
purpose. It cuts up, as yendaik and other 
hard woods do, with huge cracks through it ; 
in fact this is the most wasteful of all known 
valuable timber in this respect and the original 
scantling is but small, so that it is not avail- 
able lor general purposes, but it is invaluable 
for the edges of Phillester planes, for spoke 
shaves, and for purposes in which much 
scantling is not required. — Captain Dance. 

CHINNY. Tam. ? A Travancore wood, of 
a rather dark colour, specific gravity 0*515. 
From 8 to 1 6 feet in circumference ; used for 
building canoes. — Col. Frith, 
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CIIIONANTHUS, Species, 

Raban. Panj. | Sir a. Panj. 

A small tree of the Pan jab Himalaya, 
growing at 4,000 to 6,000 of elevation. Wood 
soft, white and light, and is used for imple- 
ments and for native houses. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, p. 178. 

CIIIONANTHUS ZEYLANICA, Willd. 

Geri-oeta. SiNOH. 

A common, small tree near, the coast of 
Ceylon. Wood used for common house- work. 
— Thurstan, quoted by Mr. Fergusson, 

CHITTA LINNY. Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood, of a red colour, specific gravity 
0*847, 1 to 1^ feet in circumference ; used for 
furniture. — Col, Frith. 

CHITTAGONG. From this province, on 
the north eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
only the names of a few woods have been 
obtained. Captain Marquart sent five woods 
to the Exhibition of 1851, and the Calcutta 
Catalogue for the Exhibition of 1862, contains 
the names of 10 woods. Captain Marquart's 
woods are, 

Sar- 



Acacia, «p., koom koyre. 
Conocarpus, sp., buthna. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 


DipterocarpuR, sp., 

gotiah. 
Swietenia chickrassa. 


The list for the 1862 Exhibition is, 


Chaplasba, 
Cluckrasai, 
Chiickwa, 
Gamar, 


Gout gootia, 

Jarool, 

Kandeb, 


Loehah, 

TazeboU, 

Toon. 


See Burma 


H, AkY 


ab and 


Assam. 



CHIURACY ? A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*081. Used 
for beams ; does not work kindly, 

CHLORIDE OF ZINC. Captain Kep- 
pell believes Sir William Burnett's solution of 
chloride of zinc, properly applied, the only 
composition yet known that will preserve any 
article from the white ants. — KeppelVs Ind. 
Arch., Vol, II, p. 189. 

CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA, Roxb.; 
W..y A.; DC. 

Swiet^enia chloroxylon, Jt<xx^. 

Satmwood. Eng. Vum-maai. Tam. 

Bliiree. Hind. 

Mai burute or flowered 

satin. Singh. 
Burute. ,, 
Buruchgass. ,, 

Mududa. Tam. 

The Satin wood ti'ee grows in Ceylon, in 
the northern and southern, but chiefly in the 
eastern districts, where it attains a large size 
and is esteemed next to Calamander wood in 
value. It is liable to warp and split, if not 
well seasoned in the shade. Flower satin 
wood is generally obtained from the roots of 



Vum-maai. 
Porasham. „ 
Kodawah porasham. Tam. 
Billuda. Tel. 
Billu chettu. Tel. 
Bilugu ? Uria. 
Bhayroo. ,, 



CHLOBOXTLON SWIETENIA. CHOtJREEONA. 

this 11*66. It grows also in CoimbRtore, in 'the wounds. The wood is heavy and strong, and 

Anamalloi hills, where, latterly, Dr. Wight got reckoned veiy excellent for pieces of agricul- 

planks 15 inches broad. Indeed, some of the tural implements. Latterly it has been mnch 

finest satinwood to be anywhere seen is to be employed as fuses, in Madras. Dr. Gibson 

met with near the foot of the Anamallai Hills; had not see^i it used in cabinet-work in the 

though, even there, this valuable wood was Bombay territory. — Drs, Gibson^ Wights 

rapidly disappearing, under the cultivator's Cieghorn, Messrs. RohdCy Mendis, Ftrgus- 

axe. Dr. Gibson, writing from the Bombay son^ Major Pearson, 

Presidency, says he had never seen it i*eacli r*Tyr\nrrr^^j a tt o a /•/>!• 

beyond the size of a small tree, which, when tHOCHENA. Uria ? A tiee of Ganjam 

straight (seldom the case), would afford a log *"^ Gumsur. Extreme height 60 feet, cir- 

squaring three inches. It is a rare tree, also, cumfereiice 5 feet, and height from the ground 

being, in so far as he had seen, found only in ^ ^^^ intei-section of the first branch, 9 feet, 

(he Padshapoor jungles, and in those of the Chiefly used for firewood, the tree being 

upper Mool, in the Ahmednuggur collectorate. tolerably common. The bark is usedmedici- 

In the coast forests, he had never seen it. Dr. °«"y m fever. The milk is given medici- 

Cleghom, in the M. E. J. Reports, says the ^*"7 ^ children m a disease, there called 

tree grows abundantly in the mountainous dis- " Doobellee."— Ca;?tein Macdonald. 

tricts of the Madras Presidency, but seldom CHOECARPUS PUNGENS ^ ^ ^ 

attaiM a lai^e8«e, though occasioiially planks Hedde woke. Sn.QH. 

of 10 to 15 inches in breadth may be procur- tt j .« . , 

ed. In Ganjam and Gumsur, its extreme Under these names, is nientioned a tree of 

height is 40 feet, circumference 3 feet and ^*'®. ^es tern province of Ceylon. Its wood 

height from the ground to the intersection of ^^^^^^ ^^'.^^ *^/J« «^"»^« ^"^^ »^<^ i"?f,.50 

the first branch, 20 feet The tree is not so y«*^*«- ^* is used for common house-buildrng 

common in Gumsur as in Bodogodo, and it is P^^'posei.—Mendis. 

said to be still more plentiful in Mohery and CHOCHHI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
other talooks to the south. Major Pearson pore, yielding a hard, red grey timber.— Ca/. 
says it is common all over the Central Pro- Cat. Ex. 1862. 

vinces, but only the trees south of the Seonee r•TT/^x/^r^vTT^T>^ /^i i i i n^ -i 

district, below the ghats, attain a useful size, CHOMONDRF, or Chalembry, the Tamil 

and those are preserved for the Arsenal. The "f "® ^^ a Ceylon tree, the wood of which is 

Billu KaiTa of the Circars, says Mr. Rohde, is ^^ V''''^ ^""''^ '^''i ''"''' '"','^ ^"''*^^^- . ^l' ^^T* 

a most serviceable hard wood, well suited for *? ^^^^^^^ twelve and twenty inches m 

naves of wheels and, were it procurable in any ^'^^^^''^ and twenty feet in height. It is 

quantity, forallfmme-work requiring strength "^^^ ^3^ the native carpenters for general 

and durability. The Peradenia bridge, a single V^'P^l^^: It produces a fruit which is used 

arch of 205 feet on the road to xlndy, wa;, *« medicine-^rfy^, Cet/lon. 

designed and principally executed in this CHOONOKOLEE. Uria? A tree of 

wood. The wood is very close-grained, hard Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme height 10 

and durable, of a light orange colour, takes a feet, circumference 1 foot and height from 

fine polish, and is suited for all kinds of orua- ^-ound to the intersection of the first branch, 

mental purposes, but is somewhat apt to split. 5 feet : said to be a common useless tree- 

For picture frames, it is neaily equal to Ame- The fruit is eaten.— Captem Macdonald. 
rican maple. The timber bears submersion 

well, in some instances it is beautifully feather- CHORA YEGODEE. Uria ? A tree of 

ed. The flowered or feathered satin wood when Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme height 22 

first polished is one ofthe most beautiful woods feet, circumference Ij^ feet and height from 

in the world. Mr. Rohde has seen specimens the ground to the intersection of the first 

surpassingly beautiful, but the logs are not branch, 6 feet. Used for firewood. — Captain 

distinguishable from ordinary satin wood till Macdonald. 

sawD, and twenty or forty may bo cut without CHOnOCADAMBOO ? Tam. A Travan- 

one of any beauty being found— the feathered ^^^.^ ^^^^^ ^f ^ yellow colour, specific gravity 

satin wood seenis veiy liable to sever when (^.539 used for packing cases, 
dry and old : articles of satin wood get darker 

and lose much of their beauty by age, unless CHOUREEONA. Uria ? A tree of Gan- 

protected by a coat of fine varnish. A cubic jam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 

foot weighs 55 to 57 lbs. It is used for axle- circumference 3 feet, height from the ground 

trees, oil presses, posts, bed posts, rafters and to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 

the handles of axes and, in the Madras Gun Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 

Cburiafj^e Manufactory, for naves of wheels ; The bark is used medicinally for rheumatism. 

also, for fuses. The leaves are applied to The flowers are worn. — Captain Macdonald. 
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, CINCHONA. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM ROXBDRGHII, 
G. Don. 

Chrjsophyllum acuminatum, Boxb. Fl. Ind., I, 589. 
Rait mara. Cam. I Tariee phul. Makr. 

Star apple. Esa. Taraee. 

Fita-kara- Hind, | Lawuln. Singh. 

This tree, one of the Sapotaceie, gi-ows to 
■ laige size, 30 feet or more. It is commou 
ia Ceylon near the coast, aiiil its limber it, used 
in house builciing. In Canara ant] Sunda, it is 
very common in the jungles near the ghats 
above, particularly to the south, and reaches 
a great height. Dr. Gibson heard of it as 
existing. iu some of the ghat jungles of the 
Southern Konkan, but had never seen it 
except iu the Upper Cauara and Sunda forests, 
where it is i-ather common. There are some 
trees iu the Residency garden, at Hyderabad. 
The wood seems straight and good, but the tree 
is chiefly noticeable fi-om the Gutta Pei'cha- 
like incrustation common on the fruit whi(;h 
is about the size of a large ci'ab-apple, ripens in 
October, and is edible. — Dr. Gibson and 
JUddelt, Mr. Fcrgusson. 

CINCHONA. A South American genus, 
species of which have been introducei] into 
India, and into the islands of Netherlands 
India, The sites selected for it, in the penin- 
sula of India, have been near Ootacamund and 
Keddiwaltam on the Neilghen7 hills, at an 
elevation of 5,400 feet ; C. Lucumcefolia and 
C. Pahudiana, to the number of 500,000 
plants, had previously been planted by the 
Dutch in Java. The following are the 'species 
planted on the Neilgherries up to 1862. 
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CINNAMOMUM CULITLAWAN. 

CINNAMOMUM. Many species of tiis 
genus grow in India, Ceylon, the Archipelago 
and China. C. albiflomm, Neet, is a tree of 
Nepiiul, Tipperah, Bakot, Hazara, and rare in 
Chamba : its wood is reddish coloured, and 
its pleasant flavoured bark smells strongly 
of camphor and cinnamon ; it ia the C< 
camphoratiim, Blain. the I.aurus cassia of 
Roxburgh. C. caudaturo, Seei, is a tree of 
Nepaul. C. dubium, Wight, a tree of Ceylon. 
C. dulce, Nees, is n smqll tree of China, it is 
the C. Chinense of Blain. and Lanrus dulcis of 
Roxburgh. C. multiflorum and C. ovaUfolium 
and C. villosum, Wight, grows in Ceylon. 
Ciniiamomum Loureirii gi-owa on the lofty 
mountaius of Cocbin-China, to the west to- 
ivai-ds Laos, and in Japan ; the flowers of 
Cassia are produced by this species. Cinna- 
momum rubrum, grow in Cochin-China, and 
yields an essential oil. Cinnamomum sintoc, 
glows on the Neligheny mountains, in Hindn- 
Stan, and on the higher mountains of Java. It 
is a tree 80 feet high. The bark is bitter and 
dry. Cinnamomum tamala, grows wild in Der- 
wanee and Gougachora and is cultivated in the 
gardens of Itungpoor ; the taste of the leaves 
when dried is aromatic ; they are sold in the 
shops under the name of Folia Halabathri, 
Tamalapatliri, or Indica of India. Cinnamo- 
mum xanthoneuron, is a tree growing on the 
Papuan Islands aud the Moluccas ; the bark 
lias great fragrance when fi'esh, but loses this 
quality iu time. — £jig. Cyc, Voiffl., Boxb., 
Hooker and Thompson. 



Cinnamomum c 

Blmne. 
LauruB cagaia, Nea, t. 3. | 

A tree of considerable size, said to grow in 
the dry sandy districts lying N. W. of the 
town of Fai-foe, between Lat. 15 and !6 N, 
and is said to produce the cinnamon of China 
and Cochiu-Cbina, as also cassia bark and the 
aromatic fmits called Cassia buds. 

CINNAMOMUM CITRIODORUM, 
Thwaites, 25i. 

Ffengiri-Euruudn-gaa. Sihoh. 
A Ceylon tree 20 to 30 feet in height 
which grows at SaHiiigam and Galagama at 
1,000 to 2,000 feet Its Singhalese name 
indicatw that its bark has tlie smell of Cit- 
ronella oil. — Mr. Fergusson. 

CINNAMOMUM CULITLAWAN, Ifeei. 

Lanrua culitlawan, Soxb. I Cortex caryophjiUnidM, 
Laurua coryopbj'llus. £i>ur. | Rnmph. 

A native of Cochin-China, MoUuccaa and 
Amboyna, especially in Leitimoo, near the 
villages of Saya Uutton and Ema. Its pungent 
astringent bark is used mCdiciually. 



CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM. 



CIRCAR WOODS. 



CINNAMOMUM EUCALYPTOIDES, 
Nees. 

LauniB malabathrica, Soland. Roxb. ffort. Cal. 

A tree of the Malabar mountains. 

CINNAMOMUM INERS, Nees^ Rein. 

WildCinnamoii. Eno. I Sembelzi. Tam. 
Ran dal-ohini. Mahb. | Pool! pilla. Tam. 

This tree grows in Java, Penaug, Moul- 
mein, Ataran, Chappedong, in the Con- 
cans, is found in the Bombay ghat forests, 
chiefly to the south, also in the forests of the 
western coast of the peninsula of India, and 
in the Coimbatore disti'ict. Dr. Gibson says, 
the wood is rather strong, but is little used 
in house-building, or for implements. Dr. 
Wight says, it is a tall tree in Coimbatore, 
rather slender in proportion to its height and 
the wood is fine, even-grained and su[)posed 
very good, but apparently has never been used 
by the carpenters there, as none of them are 
acquainted with it — Drs, Gibson and Wiyhty 
Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM JAVANICUM, is a 
tree with a trunk 20 feet to 30 feet high, 
growing in Java and Borneo. The bark is a 
deep cinnamon-brown colour, and deserves 
attention on account of its powerful anti-spas- 
modic properties. — Eng, Cyc, page 1089. 

CINNAMOMUM LITS^^FOLIUM, 

Thwaites. 

Kuddu-kurundu-gas. Singh. 

Grows at Happootella at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, and rises 50 to 60 feet high. 
The timber of this and of C. citriodorum, 
Mr. Fergusson says, though not known as yet, 
ai*e sure to be useful for various economical 
purposes. ^Fergusson, 

CINNAMOMUM NITIDUM, Nees. 

Laurus nitida, Roxh. ii, 300. 

A tree of Sumatra, with a cinnamon-like 
bark. — Roxh,, Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM OBTUSIFOLIUM, Nees. 

Launis obtusifolia, Roxb. ii, 302. 
Grows in the mountainous countries east of 
Bengal. Its timber is useful for various pur- 
poses. — Roxb., Voigt, 

CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM, Nees. 

LauruB cinnamomum, Linn \ Cinnamon tree. Eng. 

Its products. 



Darsini. Arab. 
Dal-chini gach*h. Beno. 
KaneeL DuT. 
Cinnamon. Eno. 
True cinnamon tree. Eno. 
Cannelle. Fa. 
Zimmet, Kanehl. Ger. 
KiKOftoy. Gb. 
Tuj. Guz. 
Kinnemon. Hbb. ■ 



Dalcheenee. Hind. Pers. 
Canella. It. Lat^ort. 
Cinnamomum. Lat. 
Eaimania. Malay. 
Darasita. Sans. 
Kurundu. Sinoh. 
Canela. Sp. 

Carruwa puttay. Tam. 
Sanalinga putta. Tel. 



varieties. Truuk 15 to 20 feefc higli, by 
1^ feet in diameter. Wood of a light-browu 
colour. This is the source of the true ciuua- 
mon, but nearly all parts of the tree are of 
value and importance. An aromatic oil is cqn- 
tained in its bark, the root of the ciunamou 
tree yields camphor ; the liher, oil of cin- 
namon ; the leaves, oil of cloves ; and the 
fruit a peculiar terebint«ceous ethereal oil. 
When the branches are peeled, the finest sticks 
of cinnamon are said to be obtained from the 
liber of the middle-sized branches, an in- 
ferior sort from the youngest shoots, and 
that which is produced by the thickest 
branches, is considered of very little value.— 
Cinnamon is the Kinnemon of Exod. xxx. 23, 
(see Bible.Cycl. ii., p. 210), and the wwa/xw/xoi/ 
of Herodotus, a name which Dr. Royle states 
the Greeks learned from the Phoenicians. — 
Boyle, McCulloch's Did., p, 277, Voigt,, 
Fergusson, Nat, Hist, of Bible, Calmei. 

CIRCAR WOODS. The forests of the 
Northern Ci rears, on the Godavery and 
on the mountainous tracts which run parallel 
with the coast in the north-eastern parts of 
the peninsula, furnish a great variety of useful 
timbers and fancy woods, of which perhaps 
only a small portion have been determined and 
made known. The following lists from the 
Reports of the London Exhibition of 1851, of 
3 1 woods, and from that of Madras in 1 857, 
of 108 woods, enumerate many of value, the 
larger list, being from Lieutenant (now Major) 
Beddome. This tract of country was well 
examined, in the close of the last, and begin- 
ning of the present, century, by Dr. Roxburgh, 
whose valuable Coromaudel plants were 
published in 1797 by the East India Company, 
and his Flora Indica in 1832 after his demise. 

Woods sent to the Exhibitio7i q/* 1 851. 



This is a native of Ceylon and Java, grows 
in the peninsula of India, and is cultivated in 
Tarious parts of the world ; but has many 



Odina toodier, Goompana 
wood. Goompana kurra. 

Ganara wood. Ganara kurra. 

Pentaptera tomcntosa. Nulla 
muddi wood. Nulla rauddi 
Kurra: Caroomaroodum. 

Pentaptera glabra, Tcllu mud- 
di wood.Tella muddi kurra ; 
Vel maroodum maram . 

Cassia a%inrulatn, Tangada 
wood, Tangada kurra. 
An vara! mnram 

Pay a wood. Paya kurra. 

Annen wood, Annen kurra. 

Morinda ritri/olia^ Togara 
wood. Togara kurra. 

Red dye wood, Vizianagrum 
Zemiudary. 

Bombax Afalabarintm or 
heptaphyllum, Boorooga 
wood, Buruga kurra. 

Sirychnos potatorum, Induga 
wood, Induga kurra. Tha) 
than maram. 

Cordia myra, Muckaroo 
wood, Mukkera kurra. 

Tobica wood, Tobica kurra. 

Telia oolemara wood. Telloo 

oolemara kurra. 

Diospyros cMoroxylon, Nulla 
Ulemara kurra. 

Mimosa cinerea. Vulture 

wood, Vulture kuna. 



Feronia elephant-um. Wood 
apple wood ; Valaga kurra 
Koweet, Vella maram. 

Ficrts racemoaa, Bodda wood, 
Bodda kurra. 

Voodaga wood 

Pterospermum HeynH, Loloo- 
ga wood. Lolooga kurra. 

Thespesia populnea, (Junga- 
rane wood, Gungarane kur- 
ra. Poovarasa maram,. 

ASschynomene grandiflora, 
Auguste wood. 

Erythrina Indica, Bandita 
wood, Bandita kurra. 

Sapindvs emargiyiatna, Soap- 
nut, or Koonkoodoo wood, 
Koonkoodoo kurra. 

Camooga wood. Kumooga- 
maram. 

T)oduga wood. 

Cumba wood, Cumba kurra. 
(inielina? 

Goomoodoo wood, Goomoo- 
doo kurra. 

Unkoodoo wood, Unkoodoo 
kurra. 

Undooroo wood, Undooroo 
kurra. Briedelia ? 

Iscarasee wood, Iscarasee 
kurra. 



CITRUS AURANTIUM. 



COCHLOSPBRMUM GOSSYPIUM. 



Timber trees of the Godavery and of the 
Circars, between Bhadrachellum and Conda- 
pilly, by Lieutenant (now Major) Beddome. 



Acacia arabica. 

Acacia elata. 

Acacia ferruginea. 

Acacia kalkora. 

Acacia leucophlcoa. 

Acacia odoratissima. 

Acacia speoiosa. 

Acacia luma. 

Acacia sundra. 

Ailanthus excelsa. 

Alangium decapetalum. 

Anogeissus acuminatus. 

Anogeiasus latifolius. 

Aaadirachta Indica. 

Mgld marmelos. 

Baasia latifolia. 

Bauhinia, sp. 

Bignonia chelonoides. 

Bignonia suaveolena. 

Bignonia xylocarpa. 

Bxiedelia spinosa. 

Canthium didymum. 

Oaathlum parviflorttm. 

Capparis grandis. 

Caryota urena. 

Caaearia»sp. 

Chloroxylon Swietenia 

Clnytia collina. 

Cordia anguatifolia. 

Oordia myza. 

€k>rdia, new species. 

Cordia polygama. 

Orataeya Koxbni^hii. 
Dalbeigia frondosa. 
I>albergia latifolia. 
I^albezgia Oojeinensii. 
3>albergia panicalata. 
Dillenia pentagyna. 
Biilenia speciosa, 
IHoipyros chloroxylon. 
^ospyroi melanoxylon. 
Diospyros, sp. 

IHospyroStSp., D. SylvatioaT? 
Emblica officinalis. 
Bbretia loevis. 
Briol»na Hookeriana. 
!Buphorbia tirucalli. 
Ilacoartia sapida. 
mens Indica. 
Gardenia gummifera. 
Oardenia latifolia. 
Oardeoia lueida. 
Gardenia, sp. 
Givotia Sottlerif ormis. 



Omelina arborea. 
Grewia Bothii. 
Grewia tUisfolia. 
Guatteria cerasoides. 
Gyrooarpus Jacquini. 
Hardwickia binata. 
Hymenodyction, sp. 
Inga xylocarpa. 
Ixora parviflora. 
Lagerstruemia parviflora. 
Limonia aeidissima. 
Maba buxifolia. 
Mangifera Indica. 
Mimusops hexandra. 
Morinda exserta. 
Nauclea cordifolia. 
Nauclea parviflora. 
Nycthanthes arpor tristii. 
Pavetta tomentosa. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Premna tomentosa. 
Prosopis spicigera. 
Pterospermum He^rnei. 
Pterocarpus manrapium. 
Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Kandia, sp. 
Sapindus emarginatus. 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Schrebera Swietenioides. 
Sderostylis atalantioides. 
Shorea robusta. 
Soymida febrifuga. 
Spathodea Boxburghii. 
SpathodeaBheedii, (Bignonia 

spathacea, Boxburgh.) 
Sponia, sp. 
Sterculia colorata. 
Stercniia urens. 
Strychnos nux vomica. 
Strychnos potatorum. 
Stylocoryna Webera. 
Syzyglum jambolanam. 
Tamarindus Indica. 
Tectona grandis. 
Terminalia catappa. 
Terminalia ohebula. 
Terminalia glabra. 
Terminalia tomentosa. 
Uvaria tomentosa. 
Vitex arborea. 
Wrightia tomentosa. 
Wrightia tinctoria. 
Ximenia Americana. 
Zizyphus jujuba. 



See Ganjam, Godavery, Gumsur, Purla 

KiMEDT. 

CITRUS AURANTIUM, Linn. 

C. nobilis, Lour, 



Naranj. Arab. 
Narang. „ 
Kumla-nebu. Beno. 
Lieng-mau. Burm. 
Orangen. DuK. 
Orange tree. Eif a. 
Common orange. ,, 
Sweet orange. „ 
Orange wood tree. „ 
Oranges. Fr. 
Pomeranzen. Gbr. 
Naringi. Hind. 



Arancia. IT. 
Melarancia. „ 
Jerooc. Malay. 
Simao-manis. Malat. 
Naranj. Pbrs. 
Pomeranezu. Bus. 
Nagranga. Sans. 
Naranj as. Sp. 
Naranjo. ,, 
Kolinji maram. TaH' 
Eitchili f, 
Kichidi. Tel. 



>» 



The well known orange tree has a hard 
wood, but is not available of any size, and 
seldom of any quantity, as the tree is much 
valued for its fruit The oranj^e is not men- 
tioned, either by the ancients or by the Arab 
authors, and is supposed to have been introduc- 
ed into Europe after the middle ages. Dr. 
Boyle states, that the orange and lemon are 
natives of India, the orange being found on 



the Neilgherries, on the borders of the Sal 
forests of Sylhet and, perhaps, also in China. 
Mr. W. Elliot states tJiat a very small variety 
of the orange (" Ida chettu, Tel." " Choto 
kichili. Hind. ;" « Kiri kittali. Can. ;" which 
is the C. variatro of Heyne, 57 Musk orange) 
grows both cultivated and wild in all the hilly 
country of the Circars ; and, he asks, if that be 
the original of the cultivated Citrus aui*antium« 
Mr. R. Thompson says Citrus limonum andC. 
bergamia, occur iu the forests of Kumaon, 
but seem to have been originally planted. 
Citrus wood of the ancients is not a product 
of India, but from the Callitris quad rival vis, 
the jointed arbor vitae. — Voigt^ Mr. Elliot^ 
Royhy Mr. Thompson. 

CITRUS BERGAMIA, Eisso and Pott. 
The lime ; C. decumana, R. Linn.y the shad- 
dock or pumplemose ; C. limonum, Risso and 
Poit.y the lemon ; and C. medica, Linn.^ the 
citron, are small trees, all natives of India, 
producing hard close-grained woods. 

CITRUS MEDICA ? ? ? 

Ambele Toba. Uria. 
Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. 
Extreme height 30 feet. Circumference 1 
foot. Height from the ground to the intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. Wood useless 
except for firewood. The bark is used 
medicinally for colic and diseases of the 
stomach. The fruit is pickled. The tree ia 
not common. 

CLAUSENA INDICA, Oliver. 

Piplostylis Indica, Dalz. \ Bergera nitida, Thwaitet. 

Common on the Anamallai hills, has a 
close-gi'ained hard wood. — Major Beddome. 

CLEIDION JAVANICUM, Blume. 

A tree of Malabar and the Anamallai 
forests, with a very hard wood. — Major 
Beddome. 

CLEYERA GYMNATHERA, W. ^ A. 

A tree of the Neilgherry and Pulney Hills 
with a strong wood. — Major Beddome. 

COCHLOSPERMUM GOSSYPIUM, 
DC, W.^ A. 

Bombax gossypium. Linn., Roxb. 

Cbima-punji. Malbal. I Konda gogu. TiL. 
Tanaku. Tam. ??? | 

This tree grows in Travancore, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, at Hurdwar, and on the low 
sand hills west of Hurdwar : it yields the gum 
katira, which in the N. W. Provinces of 
India is substituted for titigacanth ; wood 
soft, and only used as firewood. — Voi^t, 
Thompsoft. 
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COCOS NUCIFERA. 



COCOS NUCIFERA. 



COCOS NUCIFERA, Linn. 

Paim» indioa major, Rumph. | CalappM, Bumph. 



NarikeL BXKO. 
Kinghena. Cah. 
Ooooanut trae. £no. 
Coooanat palm tree. 
Narel-ka jnar. Hum 
Kalapa. Jay. 
Knr. „ 

Ealambir. Malat. 
Tenga. Maleal. 



Nari-kera. Sanb. 
Nali „ „ 

Pol gaha. SnroH. 
Tenna maram. Tam, 
Tenkaia ohettu. Tel. 
Erra bondala kobbari 
chettn. Tel. 

Kobbari chetto. „ 
Oujjn narikedam. „ 

The nut. 



Jonx-i-hindL Abab. Pebs. 
Narfl. „ 

NareL DuK. Hind. 
Kokosnuten. DuT. 
Coooanat. Eno. 
Cocoa. Fb. Sp. 
Kokonnsae. Geb. 
Nurol. Ouz. 
Naril. „ 
Cocchi. It. 



Malay. 



»» 



Nur. 
Calapa. 
Kalambir. 
Tangha ? 
Nargil. 
Kokos. Rub. 
Narikela. Saxtb. 
Tengai. Tam. 
Tenkaia. Tel. 



Maleal. 



The palm wine. 

Tennam kaUu. Tam. 

Tenkaia „ Tel. 
Evo. 

Its cabbage. 

Due. I Tennam kurtu. Tam. 
Coooanut cabbage. Eng. | Tenkaia gnrtn. Tel. 

Its sugar or jaggery. 



NaigilU. Ab. 
NariUi. Due. 
Coooanat toddy. 

Naril ka krnte. 



Tennam vellam. 
Tenkaia bellam. 



Tam. 
Tel. 



Kalapa miniak. Malay. 
Narikaylum. Sans. 
Tengai yennai. Tam. 
Tenkaia nuna. Tel. 



Naril ka gar. DUB. 
Jsggery of oocoanut toddy. 
Eno. 

Its oil. 
Cobri. Can. 
Naril ka teL Due. 
Cocoanat oil. Eno. 
Nur m^Ti'fcV Malay. 

Its water or albumen. 

Narel ka pani. Due. I Yella-nir. Tam. 

Cocoanat water. Eno. | Yella-niru. Tel. 

Its fibre. 

Coir. Eno. Hind. I Tenkaia nara. Tel. 

Tennam nar. Tam. | 

The cocoanut palm does not seem to have 
been known to the ancients, though it is said 
to be indigenous in the East, from which thej 
received ambassadors. It grows in great 
abundance in the Maldive and Laccadive 
islands : on the Malabar Coast, in Ceylon : on 
the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, whence 
it ascends b6th the Bralimaputra and Ganges 
rivers to a considerable distance. It grows in 
most of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
from the Sunda Islands to Molucca, and in 
those of the Pacific Ocean, and is cultivated in 
various tropical parts of the New World. It 
is self-propagating. Its keel-shaped nut, pro- 
tected from the salt water by its tough and 
thick, though light, covering, sails on the 
ocean to bai'ren spots where it germinates and 
causes even the smallcQt islets to become 
covered with clumps of this graceful palm. 
The cylindrical stems, with a diameter of 
about two feet^ attain an elevation of iVom 
nx^ to one hundi-ed feet. They are sur- 
mounted by numerous wavy leaves, called 
frondj^ by botanists, and their foot stalks are 
often called branches, by travellers. The 



leaves are gigantic in size — beiug about 20 feet 
in length, with a strong tough stalk, which 
forms the midrib, aud has a number of narrow 
and loDg leaflets ranged along the two sides. 
This tree thrives best on the sea coast, and its 
wood is used for reepei*s, for which purpose it 
is, however, inferior to the palmyra, though, 
in Ceylon, aud on the Western Coast hard and 
durable rafters are procurable. It furnishes a 
strong and durable wood, a cubic foot weighs 
70 lbs., and its timber is esteemed to last for 
20 to 60 years. It is used for ndge poles, for 
temporary roofs, aqueducts, &c., for small 
boats, for the beams, posts aud rafters of 
houses, for spear handles, paling, and walking 
sticks : for fancy boxes aud furniture ; for 
boat's frames, bridges, ramparts, water butts, 
conduits, gutters and drums, it forms one of 
the porcupine woods of commerce and is used! 
for fancy articles : and a farinaceous substance- 
is contained in the stem which forms a good 
substitute for sago. Each tree producer 
annually from oO to 60 cocoanuts. These are- 
enclosed in a thick fibrous husk from whicb 
the coir of commerce is obtained by macera-^ 
tion and beating. The husk is employed as 
a scrubbing brush and polishing brush, it is 
converted into cordage of various kinds, em* 
ployed for the rigging of ships, fishing nets,, 
matting, and brushes ; and, where obtainable 
in India, it is, in its loose state, the usual mate- 
rial with which mattresses, pillows and sofas 
are stufied. Within the fibrous husk, is the 
shell, which is very brittle, though its structure 
is somewhat fibrous. Cut in various ways, it 
is formed into cups and drinking vessels, into 
pitchers, funnels, and lamps. It is susceptible 
of a high polish, and admits of being turned hk 
an ornamental manner. Those shells which 
are tolerably circular are used for the bodiea 
of cups and vases, the feet and covers being 
made of wood and ivoiy. Common buttons 
are also made of the cocoanut shell, and are 
considered better than those of bom as they 
do not, like that material, absorb the moisture 
which causes horn buttons to swell and burst.. 
The shell forms a valuable charcoal. In its 
young and green state, the cocoanut contains 
a clear albuminous fiuid, with a sweetish taste 
and a slight degree of astringency which 
makes it a very agreeable refi^eshing bevei*age, 
and it is also used by house-plasterei^ as an 
ingredient in their white washes made of pure 
lime. But, as the nut advances to its full 
maturity, the fiuid disappears and the hollow 
is filled by the almond-like dried albumen 
which is the geiminating organ. This pulp 
or kernel, when young, can be easily removed 
by a spoon : when cut in pieces aud dried in 
the sun, this is called copra, which forms an 
extensive article of commerce throughout the 
South and East of Asia, It i^ \i«ed ss^\a.^ vsk 



COCOS NUCIFERA. 



COFFEA ARABICA. 



cuiTies throughout the East, or its milk is 
expressed frcm it ; and, from copra, a valu- 
able oil is expressed, which is employed in 
anointing the body, is used in lamps, is largely 
converted into the stearine candles of England, 
and foims an invaluable substitute for cod 
liver oil. The refuse oil cake "Poonac" 
forms an excellent manure. The white and 
solid albumen is often cut into ornaments of 
flowers and fruits, meant to represent the 
garlands given to visitors of distinction. They 
are worn by Tanjore ladies at f)articular festi- 
vals. The very young or heart-leaves of this 
palm, are called the cabbage, and form an 
excellent vegetable either cooked or dressed 
in stews, hashes or ragouts. In the Laccadive 
islands, the heart-leaves of the tree, just before 
they unfold, are cut out and plaited into mats 
of fine quality which are there used as sails 
for the smaller boats, and are much esteemed 
when exported. In India, the leaves dried, 
and called cadjans, are plaited and used as 
thatch, and for the outer and inner linings of 
walls of houses : the leaves are also made into 
mats, baskets, both fancy and plain, into fans, 
combs, brooms, screens, buckets and lanterns, 
into articles of dress, and into leaf-books, 
torches and fuel. The midribs of the leaves 
or fronds are fibrous but brittle, and are used 
as brooms. The roots of the tree are chewed 
as a substitute for betel nut. The beverage 
known to Europeans as palm wine or toddy, 
or raiher as one of the palm wines, for many 
palms yield a similar product, is obtained 
from the flower spathes. Before the flowers 
have expanded, the spathes — and these are 
themselves astringent and used medicinally 
- — are tied with the young leaves and then cut 
transversely from the top downwards, and 
beaten daily with the handle of the knife or a 
piece of hard wood, and the toddy, after a few 
days, exudes into a calabash or earthen pot. 
In the early morning, this is a pleasant, 
refrigerating drink, but it ferments towards 
night and becomes an intoxicating fluid, which 
is largely di-ank and is used as a ferment. It 
is to a great extent artificially brought to the 
vinous and acetous fermentations, and, in the 
former state, an alcoholic spirit is distilled 
from it, which forms one of the arracks of 
commerce ; one hundred gallons of toddy pro- 
duce, it is said, by distillation, twenty-five 
gallons of arrack ; eight gallons of sweet 
toddy boiled over a slow fire, yield two gal- 
lons of a luscious syrup, from which, by fur- 
ther boiling, a coarse brown sugar is produced, 
known in commerce as jaggery. — SimmoncTs 
Commercial Products^ Royle's JBHbrous 
Flants, Madras Sxh. Jury Reports, Seeman 
on FalmSy Ainslie^s Materia Medica, Madras 
Lit. 8oc. Journ.^ JEnglish Cyclopcedia, 
£lliofs Flora Andhrica. 



COIMBATORE WOODS. The district 
of Coimbatore, in the south of the Indian 
peninsula, has a general elevation of about 
800 feet above the sea, but several alpine 
forest tracts occur in it. Dr. Wight, while 
residing there in 1 850, sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851 a collection of 133 of its woods, 
with valuable notes as to their abundance and 
characters. These notes, with additions by 
Mr. Rohde, formed the first concentrated 
botanical information regarding the timber 
trees and woods of the Madras Presidency. 
Dr. Wight's 133 specimens were as under — 



Acacia arabica. 
Acacia amara. 
Acacia catechu. 
Acacia siindra. 
Acacia odoratissima. 
Acacia odoratissima? 
Acacia speciosa. or flectuosa. 
Ailanthus excelsa. 
Alangium decapetaliim. 
Artocarpus hirsuta. 
Antidesma alexiteria. 
Atalantia monophylla. 
Artocarpus intefnifolia. 
Azadirachta Indica. 
JSgle marmelos. 
Balanites JSgyptiaca. 
Bassia longifofia. 
BauUinia acuminata. 
Bauhinia racemosa. 
Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Bignonia xylocarpa. 
Borassus flabelliformis. 
-Bombax malabaricum. 
Briedelia spinosa ? i 

Bute a frondosa. 
Calosanthes Indica. 
Calophfllum inophyllnm. 
Cantliium nitens ? 
Careya arborea. 
Cinnaniomiun iners. 
Canthiiim parviflorum. 
Casearia elliptica. 
Cassia fistula. 
Capparis divaricata. 
Capparis grandis. 
Cedrela toona. 
Chickrassia tabularis. 
Chloroxylon swietenia. 
Cratseva Roxburgliii. 
Gordia Rothii. 
Cedrela toona. 
Coesalpinia sappan. 
Conocarpus latifolia. 
Cluytia collina. 
Cullenea excelsa. 
Dalbergia sissoides. 
Dalbergia latif oUa. 
Dalbergia panicnlata. 
Dichrostachys einerea. 
Diospyros cordifolia. 
Diospyros ebenaster. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Dillenia pentagyna. 
Ehretia ovalif olia. 
ElsBodendron Boxburghii. 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Erythilna Indica. 
Euphorbia tirucallL 
Eugenia jambolanum. 
Feronia elephantum. 
Ficus t'siela. 
Garcinia? glutinifera. 
Gardenia turgida? 
Garuga pinnata. 
Givotia Bottleriformis. 



Grewiatili»folia. 
Gmelina arborea. 
Gmelina asiatica. 
Guatteria ceraaoides. 
Holarrhena codaga. 
Hydnocarpus inebrians. 
Hymenodyction utile. 
Hymenodyction obovatwn. 
Inga xylocarpa. 
Lagerstroemia reginae. 
Lagerstroemia microcarpa t 
Lagerstroemia microcarpa. 
Limonia alata. 
Mangifera Indica. 
Melia azadirachta. 
Miohelia Nilagirica. 
Mimnsops elengi. 
Morinda citrifolia. 
Morinda citrifolia t 
Myrlstica einerea f 
Naudea cordifolia. 
Nauclea parviflora. 
Nephelium longanum. 
Nerium antidysentericum. 
Odina wodier. 
Premna tomentosa. 
Premna int^n^olia. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Prosopis spicigera. 
Pterocarpus suitalinug. 
Prosopis spicigera? 
Pterocarpus marsapinm. 
Putranjiva Boxbui^hii. 
Bandea dumetorum. 
Rhus ?— Sp. ? 
Santaliim album. 
Sapindus emaiginatoB. 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Semecarpus anarardium. 
Sethia Indica. 
Soymida f ebrifuga. 
Stereospermum suaveoleni. 
Spathodea arcuata. 
Soymida f ebrifuga. 
Strychnos potatorum. 
Strychnos nux vomica. 
Stereospermum chelonoidei. 
Sterculia urens. 
Tamarindus Indica. 
Tectona ? 
Tectona grandis. 
Terminalia bellerica. 
Terminalia BerryL 
Terminalia glabra. 
Terminalia alata. 
Terminalia catappa. 
Terminalia chebula. 
Terminalia bellerica ? 
Thespesia populnea. 
Ulmos integrifolia. 
Vachellia famcsiana. 
Vitex altissima. 
Wrightia tinctoria. 
Zisyphus cenoplia. 
Zizyphus glabrata. 
Zizyphus jujuba. 



COFFEA ARABICA, Linn. 

The cofiee plant has run wild In the forests 
of Ceylon, and Mr. Fergusson has seen trees 
of the real Coffee plant in the forests of 
Deltotte, upwards of 20 feet in height, and 3: 
to 4 inches in diameter, with a hard white, 
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CONIFEILE. 



CONOCARPUS ACUMINATUS. 



closed-grained wood. These were escapes 
from the coffee estates. Mr. Fergusson says 
that ihere are two if not three species there. — 
Mr, Fergusson, 

COLEBROOKIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 

Basoti, Hind of Kangra. 

A laige shrub of the Siwalik tract, up to 
4,000 feet, occurring also in the Salt Range, 
Trans-Indus, and abundant at lower heights 
of the Himalaya, &c. Wood used for gun- 
powder charcoal, and its leaves are applied to 
wounds and bruises. Dr. Stewart gives as 
vemaculai* names, duss, sampni ; suali ; briali ; 
basuti ;barmera; shakar-dana, phis, and bekkai*. 
— Fowelly Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

COLUBRINA ASIATICA, R.Br. 

Ceanothus Asiaticus, Idnn, CcMinothus capsularis, 

Itoxb, 
Asiatio Red wood. Eno. 

A large shrub with pale-greenish flowers. 

Wood, not known. Voigt notices other two 

shrubs of this genus, C. Nepaulensis of Ne- 

paul and C. macrophylla of Maitaban. — Mr. 

B. BrowHy Voigt. 

COMMIPHORA MADAGASCARENSIS, 
Lindl.; M. Med. 173. 

Amyris commiphora, Sox^. 

» aggalocha, Roxb. W., d: A. 

Balsamodendron Roxburghii, Am.W,: III. 
Balsamodendron agallocha, W. d: A. 

Daraoht-i Muql. Pbbs. 

Its resin. 

Aflatoon. Akab. 
East Indian Myrrh. Eno. 
Bdellium. Eng. 
fiSfWior. Gbeek. 
MoScAxoi' of Dioscorides. 

A small tree, a native of Sjlhet, Assam, 
the Grarrow hills and Madagascar : wood not 
known. It produces a valuable gum resin, of 
which the above are given as synonyms. — 
JBlliot^s Fiora Andh., O^Shaughnesst/, p. 
287, Voigt. 

CONGO. A wood used in Madras for 
fuzes. 

CON-MOO. Bdrm. ? A tree of Tavoy, 
furnishing a good timber, used for building 
houses and boats. 

CONIFERiE, a natural order of gymnos- 
permous exogens (called by Dr. Liiidley 
Pi$uice€B)y consisting of resinous, mostly ever- 
green, hard-leaved trees or shrubs, inhabiting 
all those parts of the world in which aborescent 
plants can exist. In Sikkim and Bhootan, 
there are twelve Coniferae, viz., 3 Juniper, 
Yew ; Cupi-essus funebris, Abies Webbiana, 
Brunnoniana, and Smithiana ; Larch ; Piuus 
excelsa and longifolia, and Fodocarpus neri- 
folia. Four of these, viz., Larch, Cupressus 
funebris, Fodocarpus nerifolia . and Abies 
BnuKHmiana, are not common to the Norih- 



Ooogul. HmD. 
MuqL P£BS. 
Goi^^ula. Singh. 
KookooL Tam. 
Googooloo'TsL. 



west Himmalaya, west of Nepaul, and the 
other eight are common. Of the 13 natives 
of the North-west Frovinces again, only the 
following five, Juniperus communis ; the 
Cedrus deodara, Finns Gerardina, Finns ex- 
celsa and Cupressus torulosa ai*e not found in 
Sikkim. The Deodar ; Abies Smithiana ; Cup- 
ressus sempervirens ; Juniperus communis ; J. 
squamata, J. excelsa ; Ficea Webbiana ; Finns 
excelsa, F. Gerardiana ; F. longifolia, and 
Taxus baccata, are all plants of the N. W. 
Himalaya. Dr. Mason mentions the Finus 
Latteri, as growing in Tenasserim, and Dr. 
Brandis adds Finus Massonia, Lamb.^ and 
Finus Khassiaua. Thunberg mentions many 
pines in Japan, and they are numerous in 
China. The Coniferae of New Zealand are of 
stately, erect and elegant growth, and valuable 
as timber trees. Their native names ai*e the 
Kowrie, Maikaikeatea, Kawaka, Totara, and 
Miro. Remu {Bacrydium cupressinum) ; 
Tauakaa or Tawai or Toatoa, {Fhyllocladus 
trie homanoides). "Bennetts Gatherings, JSng, 
Cyc.y p. 123, Hooker^ Vol. /, p. 256, Cat. 
Cat. Ex. of 1 862, Drs. Brandis, Mason and 
J. L. Stewart. 

CONJEE MARAM. Tam. ? A light-red 
coloured wood of Travancore, specific gravity 
0*650, used for furniture, &c. 

CONNARUS FANICULATUS, Roxb. 

A large timber tree of Chittagong. — Voigt. 

CONNARUS NITIDUS, Roxb. 

This is described by Voigt as a tree of 
Sylhet. Dr. McClelland says that, in British 
Buimah, it is a shrub about ten feet high, 
very plentiful, especially in the Rangoon 
districts, and affords an oil seed of small size, 
but rich in a sweet oil. — McClelland. 

CONNARUS SFECIOSA. 

Gwai-douk. Burm. | Kadon kadet. BuRM. 

A large tree, very plentiful throughout the 
Rangoon, Fegu and Tounghoo districts, grow- 
ing, scattered with teak in the Tounghoo dis- 
trict and in the forests of Fegu. It is a large, 
heavy and strong timber. Wood, white- 
coloured, adapted to every purpose of house- 
building, remarkable for the quantity of its 
seeds, which are of large size, abounding 
in sweet oil. — Dr. McClelland. 

CONOCARFUS ACUMINATUS, Roxb., 
Royle. 

Andersonia acuminata, Roxb. 

yy lanceolata, Rottler. 

Anogeissus acuminatus, Wall. 



Pashi. Tel. 
Panchi. ,, 



Yoong. Burm. 
Pachiman? Tel. 
Pachcha manu? Tel. 

This large timber tree grows in the Northern 
Circars, in the forests of the peninsula of 
India, and is found, along with tho^ GQ\i^si'5bx^\k^ 
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CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. 



CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. 



latifolius. It is a large very valuable and 
plentiflil timber tree throughout the Southern 
forests. In British Burmah, it is almost 
equal to the Teiminalia microcarpa in size 
and the regular growth of its stem. Its wood 
is reddish brown, hard and strong, its break- 
ing weight being 262 fcs. A cubic foot 
weighs £s. 60 to S)s. 57 and, in a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells there at 12 annas 
per cubic foot. It flowers during the cold 
season. This tree is valuable on account of 
its wood, which is exceedingly like, and if 
kept dry, fully as strong, and as durable as the 
0. latifolia, but exposed to the water, it soon 
decays. Of course it is thus unfit for the 
marine yard, but equally fit for house-build- 
ing when it can be obtained straight, which 
is seldom the case. But for its weight, 
it would be most excellent timber. — JDrs, 
McClelland and Brandts^ Mr. Rohde^s 
MSS., Voigt. 

CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA, Roxb. ; W. 
Sflc.A.; W. 

Andersonia altissima, Roxb. 
Anogeissus latifolius, WalL 

Daoura of Central Provin- 1 Vekkali. Tam. of Ceylon. 

ces. Hind. 
Dhowa. ,, 
Dhao of Kangra. 
Kuldahan. „ 
Dawn r a. Mahb. 
Thoura. ,, 
Dhan. Panjab. 
Chal. ,, 

Dawu-gaa. Sinoh. 

This large timber tree gi^ows in the Dehra 
Dhoon, — in the Kenneri jungles, valleys of 
the Konkan rivers, on the inland Dekhan hills, 
at Chillaime and at Chittagong. This is one of 
the largest timber trees that are found amongst 
that chain of mountains, on the peninsula of 
India, which bound the Circars on the west, 
where it is a native. It grows in open grassy 
places, in Ceylon north of Kandy, up to 1,5(X) 
feet : also in the valleys of the Concan rivers 
near their sources, and in the inland Dekhan 
hills. Axles of carts are genei'ally made of 
this wood. It is common in Kumaon and 
Garhwal, on the limestone and shell fonna- 
tions and hilly sandy soils. The timber of 
the young tree is elastic and tough, and is 
much valued for helves and handles. The 
duramen, mature wood, is of a dark chocolate 
colour, veined, heavy and very brittle, crack- 
ing in radii. Logs 20 to 30 feet in length 
and 3 to 4 feet in girth, are commonly obtain- 
able, and it is used for building purposes, 
and as supports. Common in the Siwalik 
hills, where it is used for beams and imple- 
ments. It is called " chal" towards the 



Velle naga maram. Tam. 
Siri manu. Tel. 
Telia neredu chettu. Tel. 
Chiri manu. Tbl. 
Duca. Tel. ? 
Dhoboo. Ubia? 
Nongoliah. ,, 
Pooroo. ,, 



Jumna. Yields a good, hard, strong timber ; 
makes fine buggy shafts, and according to 
Jameson, scabbards for swords. It is com- 
mon in the Kangra valley, but of small size ; 
also in all the Lower Hills to some distance 
west of the Jumna. 

It flowers during the cold season, in 
January and Februaiy. Its trunk is erect, 
straight, varying in length and thickness, the 
largest being thirty-five feet to the branches, 
and about six feet in circumference. Dr. 
Wight, writing from Coimbatore, says it is a 
tall handsome ti'ee, furnishing an excellent 
and very strong timber. The specimens tried 
there, though not the best, sustained 500 lbs. 
Dr. Roxburgh speaks of it in veiy high terms. 
But Mr. Rohde could not learn tliat its tim- 
ber was to be found of any size or value in 
Rajahmundiy or the Masulipatam Circar, 
these being the only localities in which he 
had met with it in common use. And he 
thinks its wood is over estimated. He had 
seen many instances in which it has, though 
sound when put out, given way in buildings, 
and he had never seen it above a foot in 
diameter. On another occasion, Mr, Rohde 
says, " if this be the wood known by the 
name of Seriman, given by Roxburgh, I 
must say I never met with any worthy of the 
charact-er he gives it — it is the common tim- 
ber of Masulipatam, where I never saw a log 
of a size exceeding 1 2 inches in diameter. The 
Tamil name given by Dr. Wight is that of 
the white Eugenia." Other notes in my 
possession describe this as a large tree, but 
in some cases, the stem is so deeply furrow- 
ed as to prevent it yielding a good plank. 
There is a fine specimen of this tree in the 
neighbourhood of Sydapet, near Madras. 
It is found about the sources of the Concan 
rivers, Kennery jungles ; and on the inland 
Dekhan hills, where it has a stunted and gnarl- 
ed form. Dr. Gibson, however, says that, in the 
Bombay forests, it varies in size from a scrub- 
by shrub to a great tree, according to soil and 
situation, and it seems to be as common in 
the inland forests as it is in those of the coast 
The wood is well described by Dr. WJght as 
very strong. It is also tough, and hence is 
much in use for the wooden axles of carts. 
It is much used in agriculture and house- 
building. This is one of the trees which 
should be largely increased. Its timber is 
everywhere esteemed for almost every econo- 
mical purpose, for house-building, shafts and 
yokes, and general railway purposes, and 
it makes very good cabinet furniture, and is 
exceedingly durable. Towards the centre, 
it is of a chocolate colour. For house and 
ship-building the natives reckon it superior 
to every other sort — Pentaptera tomentosa, 
and teak excepted. Captain Sankey writing 
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CORDIA. 

from Najrpore wyi, it is a white wood, there, 
with a heart of a dark colour, and Homewhat 
likfl rosewood. Its average length, there, is 12 
feet, and girth 7 feet. It is so much prized 
hy the natives of Nagpore for axle-trees, that 
but few trees are permitted to attain their 
proper growth. By all accounts, in Nag- 
pore, about 20,000 aile-trees are made from 
this wood yearly. It is attacked by white 
ante. Though not obtaiuable in very large 
quantities it ranks high as a rafter timber. — 
Drt. Roxburgh, Gihton, J. L. Stewart and 
Wight, Mr. Rohdt, Captain Sankey, Voigl, 
Gtiptain Beddome, Mr. H. Thompton, Major 
Peartoa, Mettrt. Ferguttoa and Potoell, 

CONOCAEPUS MYETIFOLIUM? 

Kkrdabw. HiVD.t 
This in the peninsula of Indus, is only a 
small shrub, bat under these names there was 
sent to the Exhibition of 1 862, as a tree of Jub- 
bnlpore, growing along the banks of the Xer- 
hadda, a tough wood, but difGcult to work ; 
tolerably abundant, similar to Dowrab. — 
aa. Oat. Ex. 1362. 

CONOCAEPUS EOBUSTUS. 
Bai-bfkh. BtmM. 

A very lai^ and strong timber tree, grow- 
ing plentifully in the Pegu, TouDghoo and 
Prome forests, along with teak. Adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. — Br. McClel- 
land. 

' COOKIA. PUNCTATA, Retz. 
Quinaria Uiuium, Lout. 
Vluniig-pi. Caw. | Whun-pt CBIH. 

Tbe yellow and very agreeable fruit of this 
small Chinese tree lias a white pulp, rather 
acrid but sweet, and which is much esteemed 
as au article of diet in China and the Archi- 
pelago. — Voigt. 

COOEAN ? A lighl-brown coloured Pe- 
nang wood, used for planks for building. 

COBDIA, a genus of plants belougiug to 
the natural order Cordiaeea. In the south- 
em part of the Peninsula of India, the Tamil 
name, Narvilli maram, seems to be applied 
indiacriminately to three or four species, viz., 
Cordia Bothii, C. obliquaand C. fulvosa. Dr. 
Wight believes that tiie wood of all is very 
inferior, the trees being usually small. He 
gives, in his Icones, Cordia cuneata, 1379 ; 
domestica, 1378 ; fulrosa, 1380 ; Leecheu- 
aultit, 1380 ; myza, 1378 ; obliqua, 1378 ; 
Perrotlettii, 1381 ; Eothii, 1379 ; serrata, 
469 ; tomentosa, 1378 ; trichostemon, 1380 ; 
and Wallicbii, 1378 : Voigt names also C. 
angnetifolia, grandis, latifolia, monoica, poly* 
gama, prionodes and orientalis, trees and email 
tee«B.— i?r. Wight. 
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CORDU HACLEODII. 

COEDIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Raxb. 
Cocdi* nrticuUta, Both, not YaU. 
Narrew-lwTgd Seputui. I Onndm. Hind. 

Ehq. NunTaUi. Tau. 

Guild. HlnD. Chiuna botukn, TSL. 

Ooudj. „ I Nukkeni. „ 

This tree is from 30 to 40 feet high, the 
wood is very tough, and is used for caniage 
poles, posts and in house-building, and, by 
Lt. Forsyth, is recommended for gun-stocks. 
It is common throughout the Deccan and 
about villages in the Circars, but never 
seen in the jungles. It it not uncommon as a 
planted tree in the plains of the Panjab. 
Fruit the size of a large pea, round and 
smooth, the pulp yellow and gelatinous, but 
tasteless.— Bosi. i, 695 j Royle, Fib. PL, 
page 11, Br. Riddell, Captain Beddome, 
Major Pearton, Mr. Powell. 

COBDIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 
Bhoknr. HlNt>- 
Bura luni*. Hnni- 
Kioha virigi ohottn. Tn. 
This, according to Mr. £. Thompson, 
grows in Gurhwal and £ttmaon aa a handsome 
smooth-barked tree. Its timber is dense, heavy, 
vei7 durable, and of a whitish colour ; the tree 
attains a height of 20 feet with a girth of 2 
feet, but takes a long time to attain that size- 
It is common at Ajmeer, and is found in 
Hindostan, but is mostly confined to the 
southern parts of India. It has numeroni 
spreading branches, and the young shoots are 
angular aud smooth. The general height of 
trees, ten or twelve years old, about 20 feet. 
The fruit is eaten ; the "phaleeta" or slow 
matches are made of the twrk. This tree is 
hardy and ornamental, and wonld do well in 
compounds along with other trees. Under 
the name of sebesten plums, sebestans, or 
sepiutans, two sorts of Indian fruit have been 
pectoral medicines, for which 
icilaginouB qualities, combined with 
some astringency, have recommended them. 
They are believed to have been the Fertea of 
DioBcorideB. This tree furhiBhes one of them. 
Linnceua applied the name of Sebesten to an 
American species of this genus which is not 
known in medicine. — Roxb. i, 589 ; Eng. 
Cyc, p. 146, JDrt. Irvine, CfSAaaghttetty, 
Wight and Royle, Mr. Elliot in J/. Andh., 
Mr. R. Thompton. 

CORDIA MACLEODH, Hooker, {qu. 
monoica ?) 

HemigTmmi HacLeodii. 
Dcyngui. Hum. I Dhenguu. Hihd,! 

Dhyan. „ | 

Under these names, as a tree of Jubbulpore, 
there was sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
specimens of a remarkably beautiful wood, 
found in Mundlah and Seonee. The tree was 
named after Mr ■ (Six Dub«.W^ ^wVjwA. V* 



CORDIA OBLIQUA. 



CORNUS IVIACROPHYLLA. 



wood approaches teak in its properties. — Cal. 
Cat Ex. 1862, Major Fear son, 

CORDIA MYXA, Linn.; Roxb., Fl. 
Ltd., I. 500. 

Lebuck of Avicenna. 
Mochayet of Forska). 
Prunus sebestana, PluJs. 



Cornus sanguinea, Forsk. 
Cordia officinalis, Lam. 



Cordia domestica, Roth. 
Sebestan adome8lica,Zam. 

Commel. Pr. Alp. 
Sebestana myza, Commel. 

officinalis, Goertn, 
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Lebuk? Ar. 
Buhuari. Beno. 
I^ha-nat. BuRM. 
Sepistan plum tree. Eno. 
Nakkeru wood tree. An- 

OLO-TEIj. 

Lusora. Hind. 
Lesura. ,, 
Kendal. Jav. 
Vidi mar a. Maleal. 



Bukampadaruka. Saks. 
Lolu. Singh. 
Yidimaram. Tam. 
Nakkera. Tel. 
Nakeru. ,, 
Iriki. „ 

Banka nakkera. Tel. 
Ura nakeru. „ 

Pedda botuku ,, 
Mookooroo karra ,, 

A native of Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Ceylon, 
Hindostan, Nepaul, up to 3,500 to 4,000 
feet, on the Siwalik Hills up to the Ravi, the 
forests of the Godavery, and common through- 
put the Konkan, Pegu and the Malay Penin- 
sula. In the Bhabur forests of Kumaon, 
though the tree grows to a large size, the 
timber is only fit for firewood, and, in Kangm 
and on the Ravi it is only similarly used. 
The trunk is from 8 to 12 or 15 feet high, 
generally crooked, but as thick or thicker 
than a man's body, with numerous spreading 
branches bent in every possible direction and 
forming a dense shady head with a grey 
cracked bark. The wood is soft, and of little 
use except for fuel. In British Burmah, its 
soft wood is not used. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 33. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 1 5 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. The 
leaves are collected extensively and sold for 
cover-leaves for cigars. It is reckoned of 
the best kinds of wood for kindling fire by 
friction, and is thought to have furnished the 
wood from which the Egyptians constructed 
their mummy cases. The wood and bark are 
said by Dr. Royle to be accounted a mild 
tonic. Its fruit is the smaller sebestans or 
lobestens of European medicine, and its seeds 
are the chakoon ki binj, Hind., used in pow- 
der mixed with oil as an application in ring- 
worm. — Roxb. i, 590, Or, & Shaughnessy^ p. 
498, Dr. Royle, JEng. Cyclop., JFlor. AndL, 
Voigty Dr. Brandis, Mr. R, Thompson, 

CORDIA OBLIQUA, TVilld. 

Cordia tomentosa, Wall, 

„ WaUichii, G.Don. ; W. C. 
Cordia domestica ? Roth. 



CORDIA POLYGAMA, Roxb. ' 

Bottu kuru chettu. Tel. ( Pacb-cha botuku. Tel. 

Found in the Circars, has a strong, close- 
grained wood, small aud crooked. — JSoxb, i, 
p. 594. 

CORDIA ROTHII. R^em, ^ Sch. 

Cordia cuniata, Heyne. 

Gondi. Hind. j Narvilli marum. Tam. 

Bokur. Mahb. | 

Dr. Wight believes the wood of all is very 
inferior, the trees being usually small and 
Dr. Gibson says that none of the different 
species or varieties of C. Rothii, C. fulvosa 
and C. obliqua, gave a timber fit for anything 
but firewood. They are not uucommon in 
the Bombay forests, but are more generally 
met with near cultivated lands and villages. — 
Drs, Wight and Gibson. 

CORDIA VESTITA, R,f, et T. 

C. incana, Royle. \ Gynion vestitum, DC, 



KumbL Hind. | Karak. Hind. 

A small tree of the Siwalik hills and in the 
Salt Range. Wood valued for wheel-t\rork. — 
J. L. Stetoart, p. 153. 

CORIARIA NEPALENSIS. 



Hanide, padara of Bavi. 
IShere of Kanawar. 



Guch 9f Pan jab. 
Tadrelu balel, of Kashmir. 
Lichakhro, armura, pba- 
phar chor, &c. of Kangra. 

Grows in the mountains near Deyra Dhoon, 
Kumaon, Mussooric, at 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Wood very prettily grained, but of small size. 
— Boyle, Voigt, Powell, 

CORNUS. 

Bhumowra. Hind. 
This genus of ■i)lants consists of large trees 
and shrubs. Several species have been found 
in the Himalaya, in Sylhet, and Nepaul, by 
Drs. Wallich and Rojle ; the Cornus oblonga 
occurs in the Deyra Doon ; 0. macrophylla, 
and C. nervosa, at Mussoorie ; and Cornus 
capitata. Wall., (Benthamia fragifera, Lindl.) 
at a still higher elevation. The fruit of Ben- 
thamia is eaten in the hills, and from the seeds 
of some species an oil is expressed. Wight, 
in Icones, gives figure of Cornus altera, 1211, 
sylvestris, 1211 ; and Zeylanica, 1210-11. — 
Drs. Riddell, O^Shaughnessy ajid Wight, 

CORNUS MACROPHYLLA, Wall. 



Gondni. DUK. 
Lasora. Hind. 



Selu. Sans. 

Naruvalli pallam. Tam. 

This tree is common in the southern provin- 
ces of India, and has a small, round, reddish 
coloured, pleasant tasted, but glutinous, fruit. 
— ^i/is/ee, pag^e 228. 
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Dogwood. 


Eng. 


Kagash. Panj. 


Kandar. 


Panj. 


Kasir. ,, 


Kandru. 




Haddu. „ 


Kochan. 




Harru. „ 


Kcbur. 


«^ 


Hariu. ,, 


Nang. 




Haleo. ,, 


Katish. 




Shka. 



Grows to a considerable size in the Western 
Himalaya at elevations from 3,000 to 8,000 
feet, wood made into gunpowder charcoal. — 
Dr, J, L. Stewart, p. 14. 



CORYLUS COLURNA. 
CORNUS OBLONGA, fVall. 

Ban kukur. Panjabi. | Bakar. Panjabi. 

A small tree of the Siwalik hills, grows up 
to 4,000 feet. Its timber of no special use. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, />. 14. 

CORONILLA SESBAN ? ? CORO- 
NILLA PICTA ? ? 

Sohn. Uria ? 
Under these doubtful boraiiical names, Cap- 
tain Macdonald notices a ]>riiH*.ipal tree, (it is 



CORYPHA TALIERA. 

This small tree grows from 35 to 40 feet 
high on some parts of the rivers of the Pan- 
jal3 Himalaya at a height from 5,500 to 10,500 
feet, and has girths of 6 or 7 feet. The wood 
is light, small, but elastic and compact, used 
in making rings for counters, knobs, walking 
sticks. The nuts are called ^\findak" and 
are sold in all the bazars. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Mr. Powell. 

CORYPHA, a genus of palms, which are 



one of the Terebintheaj,) growing in Ganjam "^^^^^^ for different products and employed 

and Gumsur, leaves pinnate, 4 pinna. Ex- *^ supply the place of cordage plants, 

^eme height 50 feet. Circumference 6 feet. CORYPHA AUSTRALIS, the cabbage 

Height from ground to the intersection of the palm of lUawara, rises to 100 feet, and has a 

first branch, 12 feet. It yields a very heavy diameter of a foot.— Bennett. 
wood and of great strength. It is almost 

exclusively reserved for making posts for CORYPHA £LATA, Roxb. 

pagodas and sacred edifices, the use of it in Taliera elata, Wall, \ Bujoon. Beno. 

ordinary house-building Ikmuit, it is said, for- Grows in Bengal and, according to Mr. 

bidden in the shastras. The tree is very com- Mason, in the Tenasserim Provinces, 

mon, but owing to this superstition veiy little ^^t^^ctt^tt a i-*T-T. a xtz-i a . i. i 

use is made of it, the only purposes to which CORYPHA GEBANGA, is one of the 

the wood is applied being for making rice- "^^^t useful of all the palms of Eastern Asia, 

pounders and the wooden stands on which are ^*« P^*^ furnishes a sort of sago ; its leaves 

placed the large grain baskets used in that part ^^^ P^^^*^^ ^^^^ ^«g8 »°^ baskets and used for 

of the country. The bark is used for tan- *^»'^^ ^"^ broad-brimmed hats ; fishing nets 

ning skins and also medicinally by women after ^""^ ^^"^^^ shirts are woven from its fibres, and 

child-birth : a sort of fungus or excrescence ^^P®^ ^^'^^ ^^^ twisted leaf-stalks ; the root is 

from this tree is applied externally to wounds ^^^^ emollient and slightly astringent ; sliced, 

and sores, and is also taken internally in colic ^^ used in slight diarrhoea, for which Waitz 

and affections of the stomach. — Cfl;)tom3fac- ^ays it is a most valuable remedy.— -E'/i^. 

donald. (The botanical names given are ^y^"» P^9^ 1^'* 

those of the Sesbania ^.gyptiaca Fers. ; but CORYPHA TALIERA, Roxb. ii, 174. 

according to the description it must be some -, ,. „ , . « 

^1 . ° . . o \ V \ 'p o\ Taliera Bengalensis, Spreng. 

other tree, is it ooymeda lebrifuga ?) © -^ x- if 

oi^T* VT TTij i* 1 i. X • Tara. Beno. Talipat. Sman. 

CORYLUS, a genus of plants, two species Taliera, „ Sri talam. Sans. 

of which C /fl^ccra and C, ferox are found Tariat. „ Sri talam. Tel. 

in the Himalaya mountains. The former, '^*^^®^*- Hind. 

gathered in Kumaon, is hardly different from ^ elegant palm inhabiting Bengal and 

C, colama ; the other, from Mount Sheo- ™"c** employed for making leaf-hats and 

pore, has narrow taper-pointed leaves, and leaf-umbrellas. The leaves,, moreover, when 

excessively hard nuts inclosed in a husk, smoothed, are much used for writing on, and 

with divaricating narrow spiny divisions.— ^^^ for tying the rafters of their houses, as 

JSng. CvCj p. 166. ^®y ^^^ strong and durable. Its trunk is 

CORYLUS AVELLAN4. The Hazel. *^°"* ^^^^i^'^^*^^ as nearly as possible 

*, ji.-*iTi- 1 X iijT) of equal thickness throughout The leaves 

Abundant in the Himalaya, nuts called Ben- • u x or\ j- • • i, o r ^ i u 

j-jL jrujiL-i J- ai*e in about 80 divisions, each 6 feet long by 

aick and Jbhnauck m bazars, are ffi'ouped m . . i i i ^' ^' r ±\ - ^ r 

clusters to^rether Bv exnression the kernfti ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^' radiatmg from the point of a 

. , , Z 11 -1 1 • xu leaf-stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered 

yields a very agreeable oil, nearly in the pro- -xi^ • j. '^ j-du u 

Jortion of hklflts weight. The wood of the T -k *f '^""^l ^^!,* ^"^•'"'SJ' 

hazel was the material of the divining rods f^^'l"''^! ^^ 'P'*^'^ 'i supra-de-compound, 

^r xu -^ • • J 1 u X 7^ issuing m the month of rebruaiy from the 

of the magicians and snake enchanters. — Dr. ^ ^ 



G'Shaughnessy, page 609. 
CORYLUS COLURNA, L. 



C. lacera, WaU. 

Sharoli of Biai. 
Sharoi of ,, 
Wuria of Ooenab. 
Wiri of „ 
Tfaaagoli of ,, 
Umii of JlMluxii. 



i C. Jacquemontii, Dne, 



Winri of Kashmir. 
Thangi of Ravi. 
Sharoli of Sutlej. 
Shurli of 
Gehof 



»» 



a 



apex of the tree and centre of the leaves, 
forming an immense diffuse ovate ))anicle of 
about 20 or more feet in height. The fruit 
is the size of a crab-apple, wi'inkled, dark- 
olive, or greenish-yellow. In Tenasserim, it is 
known as the book -palm and is not unfrequeut 
in the neighbourhood of religious edifices. — 
Roxb. ii, page 174 ; Eng. Cyc,^ page 16V, 
Dr. Masouj Voigt^ page 64U 
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C0T0NEA3TER 0BTU3<. 
CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA, Lw«. 



Tali. Bbho. 
Fan pftlm. Esa. 
Ttdipat palm. ,, 
Talipot pHlm. „ 



Tol&gBha. SiNOH. 
Konda paana msiai 
I Sidaluti. Tku 

r Talipot palm. 



I.TK1,. 



The Tala, or Talipat 
native of Ceylon, but occurs also on the 
Malabar Coast. It ia similar in appearance 
to, but its leaves are not so round as those of, 
C. taliera, the diviaiona in the centre being 
shorter than those at the sides. The trunk 
. grows 60 or 70 feet high ; the leaves are 1 4 
feet broad and 18 feet long, exclusive of the 
Btalk, and they form a head about 40 feet in 
diameter. Fans of enormous size are manu- 
factured from this plant ia Ceylou. The dried 
leaf is very strong aud limber — according to 
Koox, is " most wonderfully made for men's 
" convenience to carry along with them ; foi- 
" though this leaf be thus broad enough to 
" cover fifteen or twenty men when it is open, 
"yet it will fold close like a lady's fan, and 
^'then it is no bigger than a man's aim ; It 
"is wonderfully light." " The bole of this 
" palm is wholly pi^ which furnishes a sort of 
"flour from which bread is made ; they beat 
" it in mortal's to flour, and bake cakes of it. 
" which taste much like to wheaten bread ; it 
"serves them instead of com before their 
" harvest is ripe." The leaves make excellen t 
thatch, and are also used for writing on, like 
those of the Taliera. G-riffith met with trees 
In fiower at Mergui, which he thought 
belonged to this species, hut not having 
access to a complete copy of Martius' Palms, 
he could not speak with certainty. For the 
BBUie reason, other trees that Dr. Mason saw 
in Tavoy, were regarded ss probably talipat 
palms. The dark-coloured roundish seeds of 
these trees are used as beads by the Tader, 
religious devotees of the sect of Vishuoo 
called Dasari by the people of Telingana. The 
Burmese books are all made of the leaf of a 
apecies of Corypha. — Roxb. ii, page 176, 
Snox^a Ceylon, quoted in Boyle'i Mb. PI., 
Seeman, Eng. Cye., page 176, jfim. Mat. 
Med., page 143, Dr>. Mason, Fergunon, 
Voigl,page 641. 

A small Panjab tree, growing at an eleva- 
tiou of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, with a hard, 
heavy, close-grained wood, used for walk- 
ing sticks. Excellent for alpen-stocks, and 
seems suitable for turning. — Lt. Col. Lake, 
Mr. Fowell. 



CRAT.SVA ROXBUROHII. 

Kiu. Fan^ab. I RL Fahiab. 

Sum. „ Sicha of Salt Ruige. 

Raui. „ j JolidsT „ 

C. obtusa and C. rotundifolia are nnmeroua 
at 4,000 to 10,500 feet in the Panjab Hima- 
laya. Their wood is small, hut tough and 
strong, and ia much used for the smaller 
beams for roofs, for axe handles, walking 
sticks, Hud jampan pole?, basket-making and 
string bridges. — Dr. J, L. Stewart, p. 79. 

CRAT^GUS CRENULATA, Boxb. 

Wlite Thorn. Esa. | Gengara. Pamj. 

A Panjab tree, on the Sutlej, and to the 

East of rhe Panjab and in Nepaul, wood very 

strong, but small. Used for staves and sticks. 

" n, 3,000 to 7,000 feet.— PoiceH, iV. 

J. L. S/ewart, Roxb. ii, page 509, 

CRAT^GUS OXYACANTHA, Linn. 

irons- AffohaM. I Ringo. PAHJ. 

Hawthorn. Eno. Fingjat. „ 

"i. Pahj. iPhindak. „ 

„ Patokhen. „ 

liiig. I. I Ghwanza. ,, 

Grows not uucommon on the Western 

Himalaya, up to 6,000 and 9,000 feet to 25 

feet high and 5 feet girth. Churaoter of tim- 

' ir unknowa,— Z)r. J. L. Stewart, p. 79. 

CRAT^VA, a genus of plants belonging 

the natural order Capparidacea. The C, 

religtosa is common in India. The ^gle 

aiarmelof formerly considci'ed a species of 

this genus, is now referred to the order 

Aurantiaceas. C. Roxburghii grows in India 

as also does C. nurvala. — Eng. Cyc, t>r. 

O'Skaughnegsy. 

CRAT^VA NURVALA, Buck., Ham. 

Oratfflva tapi, Burm. \ Cratiova inermia, lAnn. 

Tapia. Hind. | Mavalingmn. Tab, 

Birmi. „ Haridn. Tbi- 

Hit vala, Ualeal. | 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, which 
grows in Malabar and Mysore, — Voigt. 

CRAT-SIVA ROXBURGHII, S.Br.i 

IF. ^ A. 

Cratteva tapio, Vakl. I Capparig trifoliata, AuA 

„ odora, Ham. \ 

Tikto-ahak. Bkho. 

Marrala. Cab." 
Jiimii-ki-jliar. DDK. 
ITirte-Ieaved Caper ti 



COTONEASTEB BACCILLARIS, Vern. 
Ehacwd. Pashtu, 

COTONEASTER OBTUSA, Wall. 

Luni. Panjab. | Lilian. Panjab, 

Lah»B, „ I Kteroa. „ 

£Je. „ I Kbu'u. „ 



Tiktaahala ," 
Nartala. Tah. 
Mavilinga msram. TaK. 
'i'ellauliniari'achetta.TlL. 
Telia ulimide. „ 

Ulimido. Tel. 
Urimidi. ,, 
UrnmuttL „ 
Sans. Uiild monu, „ 

A tree of both the Indian peninsulas, of the 
Circars, and growing in Bengal, at Saharun- 
pore. Wood very hard. The native dhol is 
I often made of it, and Ainslie states it is used 
fur many common purposes. Dr. Gibson says 
the wood it white, and in use by the turners, 
I that it ii not a common tree on the Bombay 
81 



CLEIDIOIT JAVANICUM. 

side, and he had not Been it ia the foreats. 
The juice and a decoction of its astringent 
bark is given in intei-mittent fevers and 
tjphn;. Boxb. ii. 571 , Voi^t, Flor, Andh., Drt. 
Mntlie, Wight and Oibson, l/teful Plants. 
Voigt. 74. 

CBAT-«VA, Specieitr 
Borouift. UaiA. 

A tree of Oanjam and Gumsur, which has 
■St been detsnnineil. Its extreme height is 
40 feet, circumference 5 feet, height from the 
ground to the intersectioa of the first b ranch, 
9 feet. It ia tolerably common and bui'nt for 
firewood. The bark is used medicinally for 
wonnds. — Captain Macdonttld. 

CROTON SANGUISFLUINA. The 
Blood-Wood tree of Korfolk Island, said to 
be of little value except for firewood ; on an 
■ncisioa beingmade in the bark, a fluid exudes, 
which is used for marking the convict's slopes, 
rtuning furniture, &u., and it is a good tonic 
and astringent. — KeppeCt Ind. Arch., Vol. II, 
page 228. 

CETPTOCAKYA WIGHTIANA, Thw. 



C. floiibunds. Wight's loooea ntc'Nta. 
Odo mora gM. SiHOH. | Ual roan ! ? Sih ob. 

A large tree of Silhet, of Ceylon up to 
5,000 feet, and grows in the Western ghats 
aod foreatB, yields a lai^e wood, valuable for 
bailding purposes, — Foigt. 309, Major Bed- 
dome, Mr. S'eTgutton. 

CETPTOMERIA JAPONICA, D. Don. 
CupresauB Japonics, Tkitub. 

The Japan Cedai' is a tree which is greatly 
admired. It is a species of pine, not unlike 
theArancaria treesoflforfolklelandand Brazil. 
When growing luxuriantly, it is highly oi-na- 
mental, rising from the ground as straight as a 
lareh, and sending out numerous side branches 
almost horizontally from the main stem, which 
■gain droop towards the ground in a graceful 
and " weeping" manner. The wood of the 
tree has a kind of twisted grain, 
great strength and durability. It is highly 
valued by the Chinese and, troia its beauty 
and straightness, is often used by the Man- 
darins and priests for those long poles which 
are generally seen in front of their houses and 
templea. It is also well known and highly 
priced by the natives of Japan where it 
is a moet conspicuous tree. It is in high 
&vonr with the priests of Buddha, and well 
deserves to be so. It has been introduced 
into England. — fortune's Wandering*, page 
128, Fortan^t Tea Dittriet, page 212 and 
304. 

CLEIDION JAVANICUM, Blume, 212, 
Euiugaha, Sman. 

GrowB in the Central FrOTi&cea of Ceylon 



CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 

up to 2,000 feet. Wood used for (irdinfti7 
works. — Wright quoted by Mr. Fergusson. 

CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 
Cuddapah is a Madras coHectorate, about 

150 miles N. W. of Madras, and the coHec- 
torate of Kumool, borders it on its north. 
The Nalla Mallai is a mountain range border- 
ing these two collectorates on the east. The 
hills are covered with dense forests, to their 
highest peaks, with excellent timber trees, 
from 30 to 60 feet in height, without a branch, 
principally. Mad d hi, (Pentaptera), Yegis 
(Pterocarpus marsupium), and Ippa (Bassia 
longifolia) with a great deal of teak, though 
much of it is young. Mr. Latham, Resident 
Engineer, is a letter to Mr. Pinson, dated 12th 
January 1861, gave the following notices of 
the woods found on these mountains. The 
botanical names seem to have been traced 
out from the vernacular names given in the 
Cyclopiedifl of India and from those in Mr. 
Elliot's Flora Andhrtca, but his notices of the 
characters of the woods, from his professional 
knowledge, are he regarded as of great value. 
I have placed notes of interrogation where 
further information seems necessary. I have 
been indebted for this report to Captain 
Prendergast, Royal Engineers. 

Aaaoia ■rabicni, rumo, TeL Kunalnm. Tun. Baboet, 
Hind. A well known And aieful timber, lucd aen^ 
tillj. 

Acacia leusopUcBa, TtUa tuma. Tel. Tdraila, Tmm. 
A hard lightMXilared wood, atreabed with brown ; oied 
for Vftriou» purpoiea. The bark ia nred as an ingre- 
dient in urack diatillation. 

Aoaoia odoratiMima, Telioo, Tel. Shinduua, TeL 
CaroovnTieah, Tam, A well known and valuable wood 
of a light-brawn colour, atroight Qbre, medium weight ; 
uacd in large beama, and for general purpoaea. 

Acacia apecioaa or fleiuoaa, TeUa dtraiana, I^L i>tni- 
tana chettu^ Tel. Vdvengah marafu^ Tam. A common 
tree : colour of w ood light.browQ, and it is exceedingly 
■trong and durable. 

Acacia anma, Telia randra, Tel. A vary good, itrong 
daik.red wood, weight; : uied for agricultural imple. 
menta and generallj. 

jGgle mtrmeloa, Afaradu ehetiv, Tel. VUva tnonm, 
Tam. Thia tree ia of the orange tribe, and fumiahea a 
oloae, am ootb -grained wood: it doea not attain to a 

■" ,. ,. Alangiuindecapetalum, UiJOfTKiTeL ^lingwfnuniin, 



ipoken of bj Boiburgh : 

Alangium heiapetalam, XaHa udaga, Tel. Extreme 
height 30 feet ; the wood ia of use, it ia aaid to be 
peculiarly adapted for producing aouq^a. The root ja 
lued for loake.bited, it baa a gnat reaemblance to 
beech ; it is a yellow colour and alightlv oroaa.grained. 

Aniaoiiielei Malaharica, Sfagabira, Tal , ifoffaiira, 
Tel. A light wood, uaetul for tflmporarj uurposea, 

Anogeistua Utifolius. Sheriman,Tel. Alight.colored 
oompact wood, aaid to be the hatdeat and toughest 
found ; wooden axles for carta are generally made from 
it, it ia alao uaed aa poats, beama, &c 

Awhrnthtel TeL Woodaiennaoolour, inuchiuedin 
bandy wort 

Audirachta Indica, Tepa, Tel. Tapa, TeL Vaypum 
mamm, Taro. The margoaa tree : a very uaeful wood, 
uinid generally in houae work by nativea. 

Baaaia lon^foli*., Ippet, Tel. EUoopi tmirani. Tun. 
K light-^knd karl aai iiuibte itwd., 'w«x\'3 %Q9>^ 



CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 



CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 



to teak. It grows to a large Eize in Malabar where it 
is used for spars. 

Bauhinia racemosa, Arreey Tel. A dark reddish 
brown, close-grained wood called at Kurnool Koa 
Arret* Used in beams, &c. 

Boswellia glabra, Andaga chettu, Tel. A soft spongy 
wood, of little use. 

BriedeUa spinosa, Woramen, Tel. Moolloo vengay ma- 
raniy Tarn. A white, close-grained, strong and useful 
wood ; this tree attains a great size in alpine forests. 

Butea frondosa, Moduga chettu^ Tel. This tree is 
found in Pegu, is called Foukpin. The Tamil name is 
Forcnum ; Palas in Sans. BJiak in Hind. Thorns mara 
in Can. It is a common tree, thrives everywhere, but 
the wood is of little value except for gunpowder char- 
coal, flower deep-red, used as a dye, which is also used 
for the sectarian marks of the worshippers of Yishuoo 
and is mixed with kino ? ? to produce the red powder 
used at the Holee festivals. 

Cavallium urens, Tobisa hurra or Tahasa or Tunkw 
manu, Tel. Its whitish wood is of little use, and is 
much attacked by the worm. 

Chloroxylon swietenia, BilugUy Tel. and Bilu at 
Kurnool. It is a poor sort of satin wood, used for com- 
mon purposes. 

Cluytia collina, Vidisa chettu^ Tel. Wodesha, Tel. 
Woadoogoo maram, Tam. A small tree ; wood red 
coloured, exceedingly hard and durable, with a fine close 
grain and is easily worked. 

Canthium parviflorum, Bdlsu, Tel., called Beer China- 
pah, at Kurnool. A dark and good wood, of service- 
able character. 

Capparis grandis, Keygutti, Tel. A light sienna co- 
loured wood,close-grained and hard ; of medium weight. 
Is a very useful timber. 

Careya arborea, Bvda darinee, Tel. A very useful 
wood, dark-red in the centre of the tree and yellow out- 
side : used for large beams. 

Cassia fistula, Bda chettu. Tel. Koanny maram. Tam. 
A good wood of medium hardness. It is a tree of great 
beauty when in flower, but on the eastern side of the 
ghats, is small ; it however attains a sufficient size in 
the forest to provide a good and useful wood. Spars 
for native vessels are made from it (? ?) 

Cathartocarpus Hoxburghii. Uskiamen, Tel. or Uri- 
middeCy Tel. A light strong hard wood, very useful. 

Dalbergia frondosa, Yerra-patseroo, Tel. Tella-pat- 
teroOy of the Ci rears, and the PedaSoparaoi the Goda- 
very forests. Is a yellowish wood, strong close, and 
hard. It is a useful timber. 

Dalbergia latifolia, Jitigee, Tel. Yerru GvdUy Tel. 
JCrroopootoo, Tam. The rosewood of India, a dark 
mottled wood, very useful but heavy. 

Dichrostachys cineirea, VeUatura, Tel. Vadatala ma- 
ranty Tam. Dr. Wight says it is a small tree or large 
shmb, wood very hard and strong. It grows to some 
size in the Nalla Mallai, and is a very useful timber : it 
is in common use. 

Diospyros choloroxylon, Vllinday Tel. Yellinday Tel. 
A straight-grained, compact hard wood, of a light- 
brown coloui* : appears a very useful timber. 

Diospyros melanoxylon, Timkeey Tel. Tookety Tel. A 
very good close wood, white on the outside, the centre 
generally black and heavy : when large a very service- 
able timber, the Tamil name is Toomhie mara/niy (ebony.) . 
This tree grows to a large size, the centre being black : 
the white portion is however useful. 

Emblica officinalis, Usrikay Tel. Nelly maram. Tam. 
EmJblic Myrobolan, Eng. AovJay Hind. The wood is 
close-grained and straight, and is used for common 
purposes : it is a fruit bearing tree. 

Erythrina Indica, Barchanapay Tel. Barjupu chettUy 
Tel. A common close-grained light coloured wood, used 
in building native houses. It is also called Moochy 
wood, also in Brown's Dictionary Bastard teak, a 
translation of the Telugu term Chiri teku ; this term is 
applied to several kinds of trees with large leaves. On 
the Naggery hills the Yanadi give it to Dillenia (now 
Wormia) braoteata. 

Ficus t'siela, Jtm, TeL Eichie maramy Tam. ^ A light 
wood, but like others of the Ficus genus, of little use. 

Feronia elephantum, VvUaga chettUy Tel. Vaila m^a- 
fum^ Tam, The wood tipple tr^ attains » large sizoy 



the wood is rather heavy, light-coloured,- hard and 
durable. It sustained a weight of 860 lbs. (? ?) 

Ficus glomerata, Medi chettu, Tel. KiiUa Kith mara. 
Can. It grows to a height of 40 feet with a circum- 
ference of 4^ feet ; bandy wheels are made from it. It 
is straight-grained, strong, and appears useful ; it is 
considered sacred, and is burnt when libations are 
offered : the f i:\iit is eaten and a medicinal extract is 
obtained from the root. 

Ficus Indica, Mart chettUy Tel. Banyan tree, Eng. 
A la maram, Tam. The wood is of little use ; the drops 
or aerial roots yield a heavy hard timber. 

Gardenia latifolia, Bikkee, Tel. A light wood of little 
use. Native combs are made from it. 

Givotia Rottleriformis, Telia Poonkee, Tel. Boolallie 
maram, Tam. A very common tree in Southern India. 
A light soft wood, like mango wood ; useful for tempo- 
rary purposes. 

Gmelina arborea, Ooomer tek or Chimudu teken, Tel. 
A hard durable wood called at Kurnool Ohooteky, 

Gmelina Asiatica, Gumudu chettUy Tel. A hardish 
wood of yellow colour ; useful. 

Grewia Rothii, Janay Tel. A light, ash-coloured wood, 
with a straight grain, hard and strong, is much used 
and very serviceable. 

Guatteria cerasoides, Chilka dudugu, Tel. Mocledy 
m^ram, Tam. A white tolerably hard wood. The 
natives use it but little, but it is a useful wood. 

Hardwickia binata, Nar yepa, Tel. A very dark-red 
heavy wood, used in large beams : it is often hollow 
through the heart. 

Kodara chettu, Tel. Mr. Elliott describes this " as a 
kind of tree.'* It appears to be of little use. 

Lagerstroemia parviflora, Chimna ruigee, Tel. A light 
brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, used generally. 

Lookkee, Tel. A fine grained wood, of a greyish 
colour ; found in small quantity. 

Maba buxifolia, NaUa muddee, Tel. A hard sepia 
coloured wood, used by the natives for all purposes. 

Midudu, Tel. An ash-coloured timber, sound and 
useful. 

Miliusa velutina. Nulla daduga, TeL A pale light 
yellow soft wood, used for (small) beams ; is useful. 

Morinda citiifolia, Maddi chettu, Tel. Mur^ee pa^ 
vataTnaram, Tam. The wood is of a deep-browxiish 
yellow, is easily worked, and is used for common pur- 
poses. The roots are used in dyeing. 

Mangif era Indica, Mamadi chettu, Tel. Mango tree^ 
Eng. Its wood useful for temporary purposes, is not 
plentiful in Nalla Mallai. 

Nauclea parviflora, Batte karamee, TeL A hard, tough 
wood, light-red in colour ; used as yokes, posts and small 
beams. 

Nella poleeki, Tel. A light wood, of coarse grain, un- 
serviceable except for temporary purposes. 

Nera, Tel. ? This name is probably incorrect and is 
used for Nerar the Syzigium jambolana. Balfour calls 

a "S"^^" Eugenia, (Syzigium) jambolana. 

Odina wodier, Goompinee, Tel. Oumpena chettu, TeL 
A soft Ught-reddish wood, used for general purposes. 

Palavaraynee, Tel. Wood light, yellow, hard, and is, 
Mr. Latham thinks, the Peda kalmesura of the Northern 
Circars. 

Pentaptera glabra, Tdla maddee, Tel. Velnuurodum 
maram, Tam. A light yellow wood. 

Pongamia glabra, Kanvga chettu, Tel. Poonga marain^ 
Tam. This large tree attains a great height, flourishoi 
equally well on the arid plains of the Camatic or on the 
sub-alpine tracts of Mysore. Roxburgh recommends 
the wood, which is light, of a whitish colour, and fit 
for a variety of purposes. 

Premna tomentosa, Nagaru chettu, TeL Navooru or 
Nagooly Tel. Kolcutty teak maram, Tam. The tree is 
rather small, the wood, hard and close-grained, of a 
brownish yellow colour ; it is more a fancy wood than a 
timber, and is rather scarce ; the natives use the sap in 
some of their ceremonies. 

Prosopis spicigera, Janum chettu, TeL Pttmemftay 
maram, Tam. This thorny tree attains to a considerable 
size ; the wood is strong, straight-grained, and easily 
worked, a specimen sustained a weight of 592 lbs. Dr. 
Wight asks if it is the same as the Venny maram. Dr. 
Cleghom states that the foliage of th« tree and cha- 
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racter of the wood closely reiembles that of its con- 
geuer '* Acacia sundra." 
Pterocarpusmanupium, Fe^/ Tel. A darkish, coarse- 
grained serviceable timber. 

Pterocarpus santaliuus, Chanduny Tel. Red sanders 
wood. 

Pulswidra, Tel. This wood is of a reddish colour, 
strong and useful. 

Roodra ganapa^ Tel. A light porous wood of little 
use. 

Sarra or Sarrah, Tel. This wood is of a dark-grey 
colour and appears to be readily attacked by the worm . 

Schriebera swieteuioides, Makkarif Tel. A hard 
yellowish wood, is very useful. 

SeeeuraneCf Tel. This is a white coloured, light, 
straight-grained wood, would be useful for temporary 
purposes. 

Soymida febrifuga, Somee, Tel. jSi^em maram^ Tarn. 
Choar kuUie, Tarn. A reddish wood, strong and durable, 
much used in buildings. 

Spathodia Rheedii ? Wodee^ Tel. Vodi, Tel. (Is this 
the Spathodea arcuata, the Tamil name of which is 
Kai^frillay vnaram^ as mentioned by Wight ?) a white 
wood, much cut by natives and used in carts and for 
small beams. 

Spathodia Rheedii ? Oainoru kwrra, Tel. A soft wood 
of little use. 

Sphosranthushirtus, BtUtaganapoo., Tel. Boda tarupu^ 
Tel. A wood of light-yellow colour, of medium weight, 
useful for general purposes. 

Strychnos nux vomica, Musidi. Tel. Mushtee^ Tel. 
YdH maram^ Tel. The wood is very hard and strong, 
and white ants will not touch it. It is used for plough- 
shares ; the poisonous fruits are the favorite food of 
the Malabar hombill, Buceros Malabaricus. 

Strychnos potatorum, ChUla^ Tel. Taitamaram, Tam. 
The fruit is the well-known clearing nut. The wood is 
white, (dose-grained and hard, and is used for imple- 
ments and rafters. 

Syzigium jambolanum, Nerar, Tel. Mr. Latham 
thinks this is the Tamil Nawel maram. It is called 
Keradee in Kumool, and is a very useful wood, of a 
light sepia colour, of medium hardness, and used 
generally as plauks. 

Tamarindus Indica, Chinta chettu, Tel. Polia maram^ 
Tam. Onaura mara. Can. The large well-known hand- 
some Tamarind tree. The wood is hard, diuable, and 
fine veined, but apt to be hollow and decayed in the 
centre, it is the best timber in India for brick -burning, 
IJ lbs. for each brick, in large kUns, being sufficient. 
It is also used in the manufacture of oU (?) and is 
valuable for its fruit and the shade it affords. 

Tectona grandis, Tek^ Tel Teak maram, Tam. The 
Teak tree ; the most useful wood in India. There are 
very large trees in the interior of the jungle. It is not 
so good or so heavy as the Malabar teak, but it 
is superior to Moulmein or Rangoon teak. 

Terminalia bellerica, Thanddee, Tel. A serviceable 
wood chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish 
brown and it has a close grain. 

Terminalia chebula, Karaku chettu, Tel. Pilla murdah 
marafi^ Tam. It grows to a gigantic size, and furnishes 

glanks 30 feet long : it is a dark coloured, heavy and 
ard wood, but very cross-grained. It sustained about 
400 lbs. ^The seeds of this tree are used as galls and as 
an astringent, also as a mordaunt in dyeing. 

Termiimlia glabra, Telia muddee, 1 el. Currai murda 
mainsm, Tam. The tree grows to a large size, and the 
wood is of a dark-red colour. A dye is obtained from it ? 
it is hard, heavy and strong, 1 inch-bars sustaining a 
weight from 430 to 450 lbs. 

Thandraikyaf TeL An ash-coloured wood, resembles 
hickory in fibre, is close and tough and would be a very 
useful wood. 

Ulmus integrifolius, NamiUe^ Tel. Nowlee, Tel. A 
light-coloured, close-grained wood, used for general 
purposes. 

Wrightia autidysenterica. Kola mukki chaka^ Tel. 
Kodita cheUu, TeL A very white wood, used as beams, 
planks, kc 

Tdlareef TeL This is used in small quantities, but 
it appears a useful wood : it is of a light brown -colour 
with a good grain. 
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Yerra poUeki, TeL A hardish wood of a red colour and 
very useful. 

Z> ziphus ju juba, Renga, Tel. Yellanday maram, Tam . 
A very good strong wood. The tree never attains a 
large size, but the wood is much used for cultivating 
implements. 

CULLENEA EXCELSA. 

Katu-bodde. SiNOH. I Malai konji maram. Tam. 

A veiy large and tall tree, truuk straight, 
from 60 to 80 feet high. Wood white, rather 
open-grained, light, apparently not very good, 
but the outside sap-wood only was examined. 
Under the microscope, its longiti>dinal section 
is very peculiar ; altogether such as Dr. 
Wight had not elsewhere observed. Dr. 
Gibson had not met with this tree within the 
Bombay bounds. — Drs, Wight arid Gibson, 

CUMPAS ? A light-brown coloured wood 
of Penan g, a large tree ; used only for planks. 

CUNDALAH PALLAH ? A bamboo- 
coloured wood of Travaucore ; used for 
making sandals. 

CUPANIA CANESCENS. 

Karpa. Mahb. j Amba curb ? Mahr. 

Tree common in the upper ghat jungles. 
Wood of average quality, but does not bear 
exposure. Dr. Gibson had not seen it else- 
whej*e. — Gibson, 

CUPRESSUS. The Cypress, a forest tree, a 
is native of the south-eastern parts of Europe, 
particularly of Italy, but growing in Mexico, 
and the southern parts of N. America. Its 
wood is hard, elastic, and strong. It resists 
wonns, and its odour repels insects from what- 
ever may be contained in a cabinet or chest 
made of it. Its duration is very considerable, 
but the precise period or the age to which 
the tree lives have not been clearly ascertain- 
ed. In some countries this tree is planted 
over the graves of the dead as an emblem of 
immortality. There are several species of this 
genus of evergreen trees. C. Australis of Aus- 
tralia and C. fastigiata, have been introduced 
into India. C. Horizon talis, tlie Spreading 
cypress, is a handsome species, and C. Lusi- 
tanica, the Cedar of Goa, has a free mode 
of growth, with leaves of a singularly glaucous 
colour. C. Pendula ? is the Drooping cypress, 
or Goa cedar of the South of Europe. Orien- 
tal physicians used to send their patients 
labouring under lung diseases to breathe the 
air of Candia, where the cypress was abund- 
ant, in the persuasion that the emanations 
were particularly wholesome. — O^ Shaughnes* 
st/y page 621, JEng. Ct/c, p. 258, Voig ty Br. 
J, L, Stewart, p. 122. See Cedar. 

CUPRESSIJS FUNEBRIS. The fune- 
real cypress, gi\Dws in the Himalaya, and in 
China. It is a species of weeping cypress, 
and is a most beautiful tree. Fortune says 
" It was during one of my dai\^ \«a^\'^'«k '^wbSu 
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I saw the first specimen. About half a mile I serves it from worms or puti'efaction. The 



distant from where I was, I observed a noble- 
looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in heighf, 
having a stem as straight as the Norfolk 
Island pine, and weeping branches like the 
willow of St. Helena. Its branches grew at 
first at right angles to the main stem, then 
described a graceful curve upwards, and bent 
again at their points. From these main 
branches others long and slender hung down 
perpendicularly, and gave the whole tree a 
weeping and graceful form." It reminded him 
of some of those large and gorgeous chande- 
liers, sometimes seen in theatres and public 
halls in Europe. Its stem was perfectly 
straight, like Cryptomeria, and its leaves were 
formed like those of the well known Arbor 
vitae, only much more slender and graceful. — 
Fortune's Tea Districts, pp . 61 and 62, 

CUPRESSUS GLAUCA. 

Saras. DuK. 

This is a tall, elegant, and graceful tree, 
well adapted for border walks in a garden, 
being always green, and a favorite with the 
natives of India. It grows easily, and is 
generally planted alternately with Areca. 
Slips, if taken off before the commencement 
of the rains, and planted in beds shaded from 
the sun, take root ; each slip should be six 
inches apart, and if common care is used, one- 
fourth of the plants will strike and grow. 
After that, they may be put out in nursery 
beds, at the distance of one foot from each 
other, until required for transplanting to 
where they are to remain. — RiddelL 

CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS, Willde. 

Shajr q1 Hyat. Abab. 
Saras. Due. 
Evergreen cypress. Eko. 

It is found in gardens at Ajmeer, Kotah, in 
the Panjab plains, and up to 5,000 feet in the 
outer Himalaya, attaining a girth of 6 to 8 
feet, and a height of 40 to 45 feet, but 
it is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
though it has long been transferred to gardens 
for the sake of its deep evergreen branches 
and leaves. Among the ancient inhabitants 
of the Grecian Archipelago, it was customary, 
upon the birth of a daughter, to plant a 
Cupressetumy or grove of Cypress trees, to 
be given her for a portion ; hence every plan- 
tation of this kind was called dosJUiae, or a 
daughter's dower. According to Evelyn, the 
timber of the Cypress was of infinite esteem 
among the ancients. It is supposed that the 
durable bridge built over the Euphrates by 
Semiramis, was made of this material, and it 
is reported that Plato chose it to wi4te his 
laws on, before brass itself. It is certain 
tbat it never rifts or cleaves but with great 
noJence ; and the bitterness of its juice pre- 



Cypress. Eng. 
Sarv. Hind. Pebs. 
Saro. ,, „ 



gates of Constantinople, famous for having 
stood from the time of Constantiue to that of 
Pope Eugene IV\, a period of eleven hundred 
years, were of Cypress. Its berries and leaves 
are popularly deemed a panacea for all dis- 
eases. Roxb. iii, 653, Brs.O'Shaugh' 



nessy, ;?. 621, Irvine, p. 208, Stewart, p. 222, 
Eng, Cyc, p. 258, Book of Trees, p. 200, 
Mr, Powell, Voigt,p, 558. 

CUPRESSUS TORULOSA, Don. 

Deodara of Kulu and the ( Leuri, east of Sutlej. 
'^ Ne, ur, in Kotgarh list. 



Galla, gallaiw or W«.llift tf 

of Sutlej. 
Surai of Kamaon. 



Beas. 
Devidiar of Chenab and 

Ravi 
Twisted cypress. 

This tree grows in Bhootan and Neetee, is 
scarce in the Panjab Himalaya, and also spar- 
ingly on the Ravi. It occurs near Simla, on 
the Parbati, in the Upper Beas valleys. Its 
elevation is from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. This 
tree is met with at Kullu on the Ravi and 
Reason the Sutlej, at Nynee Tal at 5,000 to 
8,000 feet in height, and is found growing 60 
to 120 feet high with agiith of 6 to 15 feet. 
It produces a useful, yellowish, exceedingly 
fragrant wood, used for beams, for roofs and 
in-door purposes, but it is too flexible to bear 
much weight. It has been found most valu- 
able for roofing and other purposes at Nynee 
Tal.— Dr. J, L. Stewart, p. 272, Mr. Powell, 
Hand Book, Scon. Prod,, Punjab, p. 576. 

CURCUMB ARRY, a valley once filled with 
forest trees, 90 miles west of Madras near 
Nageiy in the North Arcot collectorate, now 
deforested. 

CUTTACK WOODS. The timber trees 
of this province have only received a partial 
attention. There were sent 13 specimens of 
its wood to the Exhibition of 1862, which 
were furnished by Mr. T. W. Armstrong, 
Superintending Engineer of the Division, who 
also gave the following table of their specific 
gravity, &c., and who mentioned that, for logs 
over 1 8 feet, the rates rise : 





Specific 
gravity 
water be- 
ing 1000. 


Price per 
evUe foot 
• in the 
log. 


Black SissoD, Dalbergia, tp.f 


876 

1,000 

1,286 

876 

1U 

714 

1,000 

760 


S Annaa 


BedSissoo, Do.? 


Ditto 


KooBsooxn. TTria ? 


6 AnitEM 


Teak. Tectona inrandiB 


10 


Kooroora. Ubia? or Koossoom. Ubia.. 
Oeeringa. Uria? or Guringa. Urta?. .. 
Sal, Shorea robusta 


6 .. 

8 .. 


Jade, Artocarpug inteirrifolia 


8 .. 


Peasal, Buchanania latifolia 


876 
1,000 
1,260 


6 


Bnndhun. Ubia ? or Burdor. Ubia 

Keehur. Ubia ? » 


8 ,. 
6 


Abloos or Kandoo 


** »» 


Assan 





The two Sissoo woods, in grain and coloar 
somewhat resembling rosewood, are used for 
eveiy description of furniture, both by Natives 
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DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM. 

and Europeans. The heart of this timber is 
generally unsound. 

Large quantities of Sal, Shorea robusta, are 
floated down the Mahanuddy to Cuttack. But, 
in mature trees, the heart is always unsoiind. 

Burdur is described as an excellent wood 
for carriage poles, shafts and wheels, and in 
all coach-builders' work. 

Keehur^ is a hard useful wood, for mallets, 
pestles, rammers and the like, and likely to be 
useful in furniture. 

Gumbari is plentiful in Sumbulpore and the 
Tributary Mahals. 

Dhamnay hard but pliable, and makes good 
felloes. 
Kangray a hard wood. 

Abloos or KandoOj Ebony, a very handsome 
fancy wood, costing 12 anoas the cubic foot. 
The heartwood is of the darkest shade. See 
AssAN, Burdur, Gumbari, Guringa, Koos- 

SOOM, KOOROOM. 

CYATHEA ARBOREA, 

Aspidium arboreum, Moon. 
Tree fern. Eno. | JSt-musana. Singh. 

This fern rises in Ceylon, 25 to 30 feet. 
Its stem makes beautiful widking sticks. A 
section of it well displays the structure of an 
acrogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked 
on the outside by the scars of the fallen leaves, 
and showing the elongation of the axis by 
junction of the petioles. 

CYATHEA MEDULLARIS. The tree 
fern of Norfolk Island, is about twenty feet 
in Jength, and presents a beautiful appearance. 

C YATHOCALYX ZE YL ANICUS, Ckam^ 
pion, H.f. et T. 

Kakalas. SmoH. | Eepettas. Singh. 

Atreeof Hantani, Kandy andNewcra Elia 
in Ceylon and of the Malay Coast, at Mcrgui 
and Tenasserim. The light-lacquered Kan- 
dyan sticks are said to be made from this. — 
Hook, f, et Thomson^ pp, 126, 127, Mr, 
Fergusson. 



DACRYDIUM MAI. 
CYCLOSTEMON ZEYLANICUM, Bail. 

Sphragidia Zeylanica, Thw, 
Grows in Ceylon, and abundantly on the 
Anamallai Hills, at 2,000 to 3,000 feet of 
elevation, yields a hard wood. — Beddome. 

CYMINOSMA PEDUNCULATA, B.C. 

Ankoenda. Singh. 

A veiy small Ceylon tree. Wood very 
white, suitable for inlaying purposes and for 
charcoal. — Thuratauy quoted by Mr. Fergus- 
son. 

CYNOMETRA RAMIFLORA, Linn. 

Cynometra cauliflora, Wall. 



cynom- 



Gal mendora. Singh. 
Hal „ ? „ 



Branch-flowered 

etra. Eng. 
Iripa. Maleal. 

A ti-ee which attains a height of 60 feet 
growing in Malabar, in Java, the Moluccas, 
Sumatra, and in the western, eastern and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, at Batticaloa 
and Trincomallee. A cubic foot weighs 561bs., 
and it is said to last from lo to 60 years. 
It is used for bridges and buildings, and is the 
best kind of wood for under-gi'ound purposes. 
Its roots, leaves and an oil from the seeds 
are used medicinally. — Mr. MendiSy Useful 
BlantSf Voigt, Thwaites. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM FRAGRANS. 

Anan. Bubm. 

Grows in Moulmein. Is one of the nux 
vomica tribe, and one of the hardest, most 
compact, and heaviest woods known. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

CYTISUS CAJAN, Linn. 

Cajanus Indicus, Spr. 

Shakhool. Pers. 



Adaki. Sans. 
Kandaloo. Tel. 



Toovarav. Can. Tam. 
Tooar. DuK. Mahb. 
Pigeon Pea. Eng. 
Urhvir. Hind. 

One of the plants employed in the Bengal 
Powder works at Eshapore and in that of Bom- 
bay, in the manufacture of gunpowder char- 
coal. It might probably be employed in the 
manufacture of pyroligueous acetic acid. — 
Beng. Phar.y p. 235. 



DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM, the 
Remu tree of New Zealand, and the spruce 
fir of Captain Cook, attains the elevation of 80 
or 90 feet, but seldom exceeds 15 feet in cir- 
cumference. The timber is white and hard, 
but is heavy, and sinks in water, and is there- 
fore less valuable for spars, and is not so 
durable as the Kowrie tree. A gum resin 
exudes from it, and its bark is used for dyeing 
black or yellow. — BennetCs Qatherings, p. 
412. 



DACRYDIUM EXCELSUM, the Kaika- 
tea of New Zealand, is the loftiest timber tree 
of that island, has an attractive appearance, 
attains a height of 120 to 130 feet, and 12 to 
1 6 feet in circumference. It grows usually 
in moist localities, is of slow growth but has 
a soft timber. It is not fit for spars, being 
liable to splinter, and is unfit for planks, as it 
warps and is deficient in strength and dura- 
bility. — Bennett^ s Gatherings, p. 414. 

DACRYDIUM MM, TW ^^^^^^ \x^^ 
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of New Zealand, attains a height from 80 to 
90 feet and a circumference of 10 to 12 feet. 
Grows more abundantly inland. Its wood is of 
a red colour, somewhat resembling cedar, and 
is of excellent quality. It rises to 30 feet 
and has a circumference of 6 feet. The " torin" 
or New Zealand flute is made from this tree. 
Bennett's Wanderings. 

DAGOO THA, Bdbm. ? meaning Crooked 
Timber ; maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum 
length 30 feet. Found abundant in Tavoy 
and Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. 
It is used for building boats, for planks of 
houses, ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks 
of worms and dry rot. — Captain Dance* 

DALBERGIA, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the Fabaceap, several species of which furnish 
useful and ornamental woods. Besides such 
as will receive special notice, may be men- 
tioned, D. emarginata, a tree of the Andaman 
islands ; D. reniformis, a tree of Sylhet, and D. 
pulchra, of the Khassya hills. Species of 
Dalbergia furnish the famous Bombay Black- 
wood, called Rosewood, and so commonly used 
for furniture. — Roxb, iii, pp, 224, 226^ Voigt, 
Mr, Fergusson. 

DALBERGIA, Species f Chisel-handle 
tree. A common forest tree of Tenasserim, 
produces a hard, fine-grained wood. The 
Karens call it the egg tree, and Burmese the 
chisel-handle tree, its wood being much used 
for chisel-handles. Dr. Mason had not seen the 
flower, but he says he identified the fruit with 
Roxburgh's genus Dalbergia. — Br, Mason, 

DALBERGIA, Species f There is a large 
timber tree found throughout the Tenasserim 
Provinces, sometimes wrought into canoes, 
which Dr. Mason thinks is a species of Dalber- 
gia, but he had never seen in it flower. It is 
the tree of which, according to Burman geo- 
graphy, there is an immense specimen grow- 
ing on the Great Eastern Island. — Dr, Mason. 

DALBERGIA, Species f Myouk-sho, 
BuRM. Called Moulmein Lancewood, also 
called Monkey tree, because its bole is so 
"straight, so slippery, and to so great a height 
free from branches that no monkey was ever 
seen to climb it. Maximum girth 4 cubits, 
maximum length 40 feet. Found very abun- 
dant in Tavoy and Mergui : also somewhat 
abundant all over the provinces inland. When 
seasoned, floats in water. The wood is much 
praised in Tavoy, as resembling lancewood in 
properties, but was found to split when season- 
ed : perhaps good specimens have not been 
obtained . At any rate, other woods of unques- 
tionable value are abundant in Amherst. The 
Xarens make bows of it, but prefer Cassia 
Jfstula. Dr. Mason never met with the tree 



in flower, but he thinks it a species of Dal- 
bergia, though it may possibly be a Cassia. 
— Captain Dance, Dr. Mason. 

DALBERGIA, Species f Myouk-shaw, 
BuKSff A tree of Moulmein. Wood used in 
ordinary house-building. — Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 
{Note. — Is this identical with the preceding ?) 

DALBERGIA, Species. 

Thapya. Burm. | Water Dalbergia. Eng. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood used in ordi- 
nary house-building. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

DALBERGIA, Species. 

You-dine. Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein. A hard heavy black 
wood, useful for furniture. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

DALBERGIA, Species. 

Yen-dike. Bubm. 

Common in the plains and on the hills of 
British Burmah, particularly at Yendike 
which takes its name from this tree. Yields 
a kind of blackwood well worth notice. The 
sap-wood of this tree decays rapidly, but the 
heart-wood is extremely durable, it is black, 
sometimes with white and red streaks, elastic, 
but full of natural cracks. Used for ploughs, 
bows, handles of dahs and spears. There 
are probably two kinds in the province. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 64. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average lengtli of the 
trunk to the first branch is 35 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. 
Dr. McClelland says there are, in Burmah, 
four kinds of Dalbergia, all yielding a heavy 
timber, which will not float, similar to Sissoo. 
These trees are very plentiful in the Thara- 
waddy and Hlaine districts, also in the lower 
parts of the Tounghoo district. The timber sel- 
dom attains a very large size and is generally 
found of a girth of three or four, feet, taller 
and straighter than Sissoo. — Lrs, Brandts, 
and McClellaiid, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA, Species? 

Yendike. Bubm. I Blackwood. Eng. 



Under these names Captain Dance describes 
a timber of maximum girth 2 cubits, maxi- 
mum length 10 or 12 feet. Found abundant 
all over the provinces, but mostly in Tavoy 
and Mergui. When it is seasoned, it sinks in 
water. This, he says, unlike the Blackwood 
of India, has a foetid smell like that of new 
Corduroy and a white grain interspersed 
amongst the black and red. It is not so hand- 
some a wood as Indian blackwood, but is far 
tougher, is not brittle, and is excellent for 
spokes, halves, for handles of screw drivers, 
augers, gimlets. Used by the Chinese carpen- 
ters for planes, and is excellent for that pur- 
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DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. 



pose though heavy ; but they use smaller planes 
than we do. Like others of the hardest woods 
of Burmah, it is so full of natural cracks, 
that two feet of timber are wasted for one foot 
made up after being sawn ; but, when made 
up, this wood cracks no more and resisft sun 
and rain admirably. The " Tai" he says is not 
Yendaik but Ebony, and is brittle and devoid 
of smell. Dr. Mason tells us that, under the 
Burman name of yendaik, the wood of two 
different trees is sometimes seen. One, a 
species of ebony, and the other a leguminous 
tree which, according to the descriptions of 
the Karens, is a species of dalbergia, and the 
wood resembles the blackwood of Hindostan. 
— Dr. Mason, Captain Dance. 

DALBERGIA, Species? 
ThevuB. Hind. | Thevis. Mahb. 

Li Nagpore, a light-coloured wood merging 
into a light-reddish brown. Its strength is 
considerable, and by the natives the wood is 
highly prized for bandies. White ants attack 
it. Only a small supply is obtainable. Its 
average length is 15 feet, and average girth 
S\ feet. It sells at 6 annas the cubic foot. — 
Captain Sankey. (Note. — Is this D. Oojein- 
ensis, Roxb. Fl. Ind., in, p. 220.) 

DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, Ains. 

^Bsa. Gak. I Sesso. Hind. 

Searatree. Anolo-Hind. | 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in 
Qude, Behar and Canara, as furnishing a 
valuable wood, employed for the knees and 
frames of ships. —if a^. Med,, p. 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA ? 

Tsouk-yoa. Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool handles. 
—Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA FRONDOSA, Eoxh.; 
W.^A.j W.Ic. 

Dalbergia arborea, Heyne. 
Em padhohari. Tel. | Pedda sopara. Tbl. 

In Ceylon, not uncommon in the central 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. Grows on the Bombay side, at 
Colemala, Courtallum, and in the mawuls 
above the ghats, in the Godavery forests 
and in the Circars ; also in Pegu where it 
attains a girth of four feet and upwards, and 
is taller and straighter than the Sissoo. It 
furnishes a strong useful timber. — Roxh. iii., 
266, Fl. Jndh., Capt. Beddome, Dr. McClel- 
Umd^p. 10, Thw., Voigt, 241. 

DALBERGIA LANCEOLARIA, Linn, 
fil. 
N«duu SiNOH. I Nendoon. Singh. 

Described as growing in the western and 
soaihem provinces of Ceylon, and its wood as 
employed in buildings and for furniture. A 



Sheshum of Central India. 

Iti. Maleal. 

Eruputtu maram. Tam. 

Iti. 

Korin-towarc. „ 

Virugadnchava. Tel. 

Yerragudu. 

Jittegi. 

Nalla Irugudu. 

Telia 



»» 
»» 



cubic foot weighs o6 lbs., and it lasts from 60 
to 80 years. — Mendis. See D. Mooniana. 

DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. ; 
W.^A. 

Seesoo. Mahr. 
Shwefc Sal. Beno. 
Sit Sal. „ 

Yendike? Burm. 
BittL Can. 
Todigate Vriksha. Can. 
Sweta-shala. DuK.?? 
Kosewood Tree. Eng. 
Blackwood Tree. ,, 
Malabar Blackwood Tree. 
SwetaSal. Hind. ?? 

This tree grows in the peninsula and north- 
em parts of India, in more or less abundance ; 
in the Godaveiy forests, the Circar mountains, 
in Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara and Sunda, 
the S. Konkan, on the banks of the Kali 
Naddi river, in the Southern Mahratta 
Country, the N. W. Provinces, in Bengal, 
the Khassia hills, and in Assam : and, on the 
Coromandel and Malabar Coasts. It grows 
to an immense size, the trunk sometimes 
measuring 15 feet in circumference, exclusive 
of the bark. It is one of the largest moun- 
tain trees of India. In Coimbatore, it is less 
abundant than the eatty maram, perhaps from 
being more sought after as yielding more 
valuable timber ; it is, there, a very dark, 
heavy and strong wood, sustaining a weight 
of 515 lbs. Everywhere, in Southern India, 
this valuable wood has risen much in price, 
the two indents from the Madras and Bombay 
Gun Carriage Manufactories amounting, in 
1858, to 5,000 cubic feet. . In Canara, this 
tree was formerly given to applicants at 3 
Rupees each ; but that practice has been 
disallowed. There is not much black wood 
remaining in the Anamallai Forest, but there 
is a considerable quantity in the escheated 
forest of Chennat Nair, and it is abundant in 
Wynaad and Coorg. In consequence of its 
increasing value, instructions were given, in 
1858, for an experimental sowing at Nellum- 
boor, with what result is not known. In 
Canara and Sunda, it is abundant and largo 
at north end of Dandelee forest ; scanty 
elsewhere. It is rather common in most of 
the Bombay coast forests, particularly in 
ravines of the hills and under the Ghats, also 
on the Ghats ; but, there, it never reaches the 
great size which it attains in Malabar. It is 
also often crooked. The wood is extensively 
used for cabinet work, knees of vessels, agri- 
cultural implements, combs, &c. It appears, 
in density of grain and endurance, to be much 
superior to the Sissoo of Hindostan. The 
wood of the centre of the trunk and large 
branches, is greenish or greenish-black, often 
mottled, or with light-coloured veins running 
in various directions. It is close-grained, 
admitting of the finest ]^oliah> cundi^ ^\si'^V^^^\ 
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DALBERGIA PANICULATA. 



DALBERGIA SISSOIDES. 



for furniture of every description, and, in the 
Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory, for light 
field beams, cheeks, axle cases, braces, perches, 
poles, splinter bars, waggon perches and fram- 
ing, light field spokes and felloes. For gun- 
carriages it is so valuable that large plan- 
stations have been formed in waste places of 
the North-western provinces of Hindostan. 
In Malabar, it is the magnificent tree from 
which the well known Malabar blackwood is 
obtained, and planks 4 feet broad are often 
procurable, after all the external white wood 
has been removed : it is heavy and close- 
grained, admitting of fine polish and is very 
much used for furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable woods of the Madras presidency. — 
Bjoxh. iii, 221, Drs. Roxburgh, Wight, Gibson 
and Cleg horn, Voigt, Flor. Andh., Captain 
Beddome, Major Pearson, 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA, Thw. : 
MoorCs Cat., p. 51 ; jolios 5-8. 
D. lanceolaria, Linn. fil. \ Nadoong-gass. Singh. 

A great tree, which grows in the southern 
and central parts of Ceylon, at no great eleva- 
tion.— Thw. En. Plant. Zeyl., Part II, p. 93. 
See D. Lanceolaria. 

DALBERGIA OOJEINENSIS, Rovb. 
W.Ic. 

Thevus of Nagpore. 
Tevus. Mahb. 
Tennus. „ 
Tunnus. ,, 
Tonisha. Sans. 

A tree of 30 feet high, grows in the valleys 
of the Himalaya, in the Panjab, in the 
warmer valleys of Kumaon, the Kheree jungle, 
Dehra Dhoon, Kumaon, Sirmore, in Oude, the 
Central Provinces and the Godavery forests. 
Found both in the Konkan and inland Bom- 
bay forests, especially common in some parts 
of Kolwan, Khandeish, and the Satpoora 
Hills. The best trees in the Central Pro- 
vinces are in Mundla near Bamnuggur and 
in the S. W. of Raipore. It is a wood of 
great strength and toughness, especially appli- 
cable for cart-building, ploughs, &c., seldom 
reaches a size sufiicient to give a plank of 9 
inches. The wood of that which grows on 
the Godavery is valuable, but the tree is 
rather rare there. — Roxb. iii, 220, Voigt, FL 
Andh., Useful Plants, Dr. Gibson, Captain 
Beddome, Major Pearson, Mr, JR. Thompson. 

DALBERGIA OOATA ? ? 

Tsouk yo. BURM. 

A tree of Moulmein. A tough wood : much 
used for tool handles. — CaL Cat. Ex, 1862. 

DALBERGIA PANICULATA, Roxb. ; 
W.^ A. 



Sejanduna. Sans. 
Ati muktamu. Tel. 
Manda motuku. ,, 
Nemmi chettu. , , 
Telia motuku. , , 



Hasurgunni. Can. 
Putcbalay wood. ANGLO- 
Phassie. Mahb. [Tam. 
J*utchalu maram, J ah. 



Pachchari. Tel, 
Porilla sapara. 
Telia pachchari. 
Tellft patsaroo. 






This tree grows in Moulmein, Assam, 
Oude, in the Northern Circars, in the Goda- 
very forests, Coimbatore, at Courtallum, in 
the Mawul districts, and above the ghats. 
In Coimbatore, it attains a considerable size, 
and the timber is said to be strong, and fit for 
many purposes. It is rather common in 
most of the Bombay forests, both of the coast 
and inland. The wood there is light-yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes in 
house-building, agriculture, &c. But, Cap- 
tain Beddome tells us of Porilla sopai'a, 
(Godavery) Telia patsaroo (Circars) TeL 
Dalbergia paniculata, that the wood is per- 
fectly useless — it is arranged in rings with 
softer substance in between the layers. Voigt 
tells us that it is white and firm but less useful 
than some of the other species. The charac- 
ter of the wood would thus seem to vary 
according to locality. — Roxb, iii, 227, Drs. 
Wight and Gibson, Voigt, Captain Beddome, 
Voigt. 

DALBERGIA ROBUSTA, Roxb, ; W.Ie. 

Dalbergia Erowree, Roxb, \ D. latif olia, Gibson. 

This tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegu, where it is very abundant, and attains 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and is taller 
and straighter than Sissoo. In Kumaon, it is 
a remarkably handsome tree, grows in shaded 
valleys to 40 or 50 feet high and 5 or 6 in 
girth. Its wood is elastic and might be sub- 
stituted for Sissoo.— Eoa:^., iii, 229, Voigt, 
Br, McClelland, p. 10, Mr. Thompson, 

DALBERGIA SISSOIDES, Grah. 

Rose wood. "Enq, 
Black wood. ,, 
Eatty maram. Tam* 

Dr. Wight says that this is perhaps the 
best known in the Coimbatore jungles, of the 
trees yielding blackwood, but there are seve- 
ral others as good or perhaps better. It 
abounds in the Palghaut forests, but, in 1 850, 
was rarely to be met with of great size ; when 
it and its congener Dalbergia latifolia are 
carried to Madras it becomes one of the rose 
woods of the furniture shops. It. is a smaller 
tree than D. latifolia, but more common in the 
forests. Both yield a blackwood, and in 
Madras are indiscriminately called "Bose* 
wood." The wood contains much oil, which 
unfits it for receiving paint Mr. Rohde says 
that this, the blackwood or East India Rose* 
wood, is one of our best woods for plain fur- 
niture, though at Madras it is said to cast 
about a good deal ; by experiment he found 
it to be one of the strongest timbers we have 
in the Circars, he is inclined to believe that the 
wood imported from the Western Coast is not 
equal in strength to the smaller but closer 
grained wood of the Circars, and the appear- 
ance of the latter is more veined, and he thinks 



Biti maram. Tam. 
Vitty maram. „ 
£ar-itti. 
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DALBERQIA SISSOO. 



DAMARLOUT. 



Sissoo wood. Eno. 
Siflsu. Hind. 
Tali, also IShisam and Sis- 
am of Panjab. 
Safeda. „ 
Nelkar ,, 



closer in the grain than that of the Western 
Coast — the wood contains much oil which 
renders it unfit for receiving paint — logs are 
almost invariably faulty in the centre : as a 
tough strong wood it will be found useful 
whether curved or straight. Dr. Gibson does 
not recognize this as a species distinct from 
Dalbergia latifolia. — Dr. Oibson, Mr, Bohde 
and Dr. Wight in Cat of Ex. of 1851, Dr. 
Cleg horn in Madras S. J. B. 

DALBERGIA SISSOO, Roxb., Fl. Ind., 
Ill, 223. 

Pterocarpus sissu, Roxb, 

Shin. Panjab. 
Shishai. „ 
Shia. ,« 

Yerra-chava kurra. Tel. 
Sissoo. Tel. 
Sissowa. Ubia? 

This tree grows in northern India, Nagpore, 
Guzerat, in the hills about Nagotnah, and 
Kennery jungles. It is a native of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces to the northward 
where the timber is much prized. It grows 
indigenous in the western Himalaya up to 
4,500 feet, also in the Kachhi forest, on islands 
opposite Bunnoo and on other Panjab rivers, 
and generally over the Panjab. Its timber in 
the Panjab is hard, strong and heavy, a cubic 
foot weighing lbs. 68 when green, and lbs. 48 
when dry. It is very durable. It is used for 
gun carriages, in dock-yards, and boat-build- 
ing, for furniture, building, boxes, and camel 
saddles. Sissoo is scarce in the hills of Ajmeer, 
but more abundant in Kotah. In Nagpore, 
logs of it are procurable from 10 to 15 feet 
long, and 3 to 2^ feet in girth, at 6 annas the 
cubic foot : it is said to attain a great size in 
Chandah and is said to have been employed 
there in ornamental work, domes of gharries, 
&c, but Major Peai*son thinks that Tinnus or 
Thevus wood has been mistaken for it. It was 
introduced into the Madras Presidency from 
Bengal at the recommendation of Dr. Wallich, 
and has been planted on the banks of the 
Toomboodra, where it is said to be thriving 
wonderfully ; it is growing extensively in the 
cantonment of Masulipatam, as an avenue tree, 
and has been planted in some places on the 
banks of the Kistnah anient. The trees thrive 
well at Masulipatam, and from their appear- 
ance, Mr. Bohde thinks it would thrive well 
in the Madras provinces. Its rapid growth 
recommends it for avenues, for the tree attains 
perfection in 28 years, it is propagated and 
reared with facility, and early attains a good 
working condition of timber. The wood is 
greyish-brown with darker coloured veins, 
very strong, but said to be not very durable. 
It is used in Bengal for gun carriages, and 
furnishes the Bengal ship-builders with their 
crooked timbers and knees, being remarkably 
strcmg, but not so durable as could be wished ; 



it answers well for various other economical 
purposes. Captain Macdonald tells us that, 
in Gaujam and Gumsur, it has a circumference 
of 4^ feet, aud height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 15 feet, and 
furnishes the material of which tables, chairs, 
couches, book-stauds and other articles of fur- 
niture are usually made in that part of the 
countiy . It is not so plentiful as it was, being 
in great request. In the Dekhan, the wood is 
used principally, from its strength and natural 
beud, for native carts : when it can be pro- 
cured long and straight, it makes good shafts 
for buggies. The wood of the Ajmeer tree is 
veiy dark and beautifully veined, like rose- 
wood. Upon the whole, there is scarcely a 
tree which deserves more attention ; for, when 
its rapid growth in almost every soil, its 
beauty and uses are taken into account, few 
trees can be compared with it. Major Camp- 
bell's estimate of the value in practice, of this 
wood, is 96, being higher than that of the best 
specimens of teak. Wood hard, strong, tena- 
cious and compact, whilst its great durability 
combines to render it one of the most valuable 
timbers known. Dr. Wallich and others have 
recommended it for plantations, showing the 
probable return. Flowering time, the begin- 
ning of the hot season : the seed ripens about 
the close of the year. — Roxb, iii, 223, Voigty 
Captain Macdonald, Mr, Bohde* s MS8,, Dr, 
Irvine* 8 Genl, Med. Top. of Ajmeer, p, 203, 
Drs, Riddell, Cleghorn, Roxburgh and J. 
L. Stewart, p. 66, Captain Sankey, Major 
Fearson. 

DAL BULLOO GEEBA, Can. Grows 
in Canara and Sunda, on the elevated plateau 
between Gungawalee and Black rivers, does 
not reach a great size. Wood veiy strong and 
tough, sought after for agricultural imple- 
ments. — Dr. Gibson. 

DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. 

Douk-ya mah. Burm. 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in 
the Pymmah Choung. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dark-brown, and adapted for cabinet-making. — 
Dr. McClelland, 

DALOSINGHA or TALOOSINGHEE, 
Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, ex- 
treme height 2^ feet, circumference 1-^ feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 6 feet. Abounds, and is 
burnt for firewood and charcoal. Plough- 
shares are sometimes made of the wood.— > 
Captain Macdonald. 

DAMARLOUT ? A wood of Penang of a 
brown colour. Used for building and ^eusx^ 
purposes.— Col. Fritlv. 
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DELIMA SARMENTOSA. 



DHANNEE. 



DAMINNE, Singh. A tree of the East- 
ern provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 
44 feet, and it is calculated to last 40 years. 
It is used for gun-stocks and common house- 
buildings. — Mendis. 

DAMMAEA AUSTBALIS, was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in New Zealand. 
It is called Kowrie by the natives. — Bennett, 

DAMMARA MACROPHYLLA, Lind- 
ley* Grows in New Hebrides. — Bennett, 

DAMMARA MOORII, grows in New 
Caledonia. — Bennett, 

DAMMARA OBTUSA, Lindley. Grows 
on the island of Aneitum and other islands 
in the New Hebrides. — Bennett^ Voigt, 

DAMMARA ORIENTALIS, Rumph. 

D. alba, Rumph. I Pinus dammara, Lamb, 

Agathis loranthifolia, jS^oZis. | 

Pitch tree of Amboyna. — Bennett, 
DAPHNE OLEOIDES. 



Zhikak of Kanawar. 
Laghunai Fashstu. 



Kutti or Kutilai of Murree 
Hills Hazara, and else- 
where. 

The wood is hard and white but its chief value 
fs from its bark, used medicinally. — Powell, 

DASYAULUS, Thwaites, Several spe- 
cies occur in Ceylon, middle-sized trees, viz., 
D. fulvus, at Hewessee in the Pasdoon Corle : 
D. microphyllus, in the south, but rare : D. 
Moonii, at Caltura near Ratnapoora : and D. 
neriifolia, "Gang mee," 8ingh,y common on 
the banks of rivers and streams in the warmer 
parts of the island. The last is the Bassia 
neriifolia of Moon's Catalogue. — Thwaites. 

DASYAULUS NERIIFOLIA, Thw. 

Bassia neriifolia, Moon, \ Gan-mee. Singh. 

A common tree of Ceylon left for shade 
in the various Cinnamon Gardens. Timber 
used for common purposes. — Mr, JFergusson, 
Thwaites- 

V DAUP-YAN. A Tavoy wood, used for 
building. — Gol, Frith, 

, DAUP-YAT. In Amherst, a timber 
employed for rafters ; it is a beautiful yel- 
lowish-white compact wood, but has a ten- 
dency to split. The leaves are used as a dye. 
— Captain Dance. 

DEALS. 



Doeler. Dan. 
Deelen, DuT. 
Deal boards. Esq, 
Sawn wood. „ 
Planches minces. Fb. 
Dielen. Geb. 



Tavole. It. 
Plane. „ 
Tarcice. Pol. 
Doski. Rus. 
TUjor. Sw, 



8ee Introduction. 

DELIMA SARMENTOSA, Linn. 

Grows in the southern parts of the island 
of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 1,000 feet 
^Thwaite's En, BL Zeyl, p. 21, 



DENDROCALAMUS. A genus of bam- 
boos. D. balcooa, prized for its solidity and 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. str ictus, of 
the peninsula, is used for spear shafts, and D. 
tulda is the common bamboo of Bengal. — 
SeeBxMBVSA. 

DENKENACOTTA, the finest forest, 
in the Salem collectorate of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. It contains sandal wood, acha wood. 

— Cons, Rep, 

DEREAH. Hind. 

Dareah. Hind. | Bhera. Mahb. 

A wood of the Nagpore forests : though of 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size 
the tree attains, rank as a building material : 
the average logs are from 6^ to 10^ feet long, 
and from 3 feet to 2 feet in girth. It has a 
winding and, as it were, netted grain, from 
which, as well as the extraordinary tough- 
ness of its fibres, butchers invariably use it 
for chopping blocks ; the sharp edge of the 
knife apparently having no effect on it. — 
Captain Sanhey, 

DESMODIUM TILI^FOLIUM. 

Chamkat of Murree. | Ealanchi of Pan jab. 

Grows in the Panjab, wood of a pale 
whitish yellow and close-grained. Its bark 
is made into paper, very strong, temporary 
ropes are made from the bark of D. argen- 
teum, which grows on the Sutlej and in 
Kanawar. — Powell, Hand Book. 

DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS, Thw. 

Wal-kakunu-gaha. Singh. 
Grows in Ceylon, in its Central Province, up 
to 4,000 feet. Timber used for ordinary work. 

— Wright, quoted by Mr, JFergusson. 

DEUTZIA STAMINEA. 

Phulkanri. Hazara. SaL or (Chamba.) , 

Phurili of Kashmir. Aruchi,deus, of Bassahir. 

A small-sized Panjab wood, white and close- 
grained. — Powell. 

DHAMNA, Uria ? A tree of Cuttack 
which makes good cart-wheel felloes, and is 
hard, but pliable. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

DHAMNA, Hind. ? A reddish-coloured 
wood, strong, very plentiful in the Santhai 
jungles from Raneebahal to Hasdiha or about 
forty miles. Used chiefly for cart-wheels. — 
Calcutta Engineers* Journal, July 1860. 
{Note, — These two seem identical as to 
quality of timber : are they the Grewia 
tilisefolia ?) 

DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore, with hard, white timber. — 
Cal. Cal, Ex. 1862. 

DHANNEE, Tam. A dark-coloured wood 
of Travancore, speciflc gravity 0.733, Very 
strong, but knotty, used for common build- 
ings. — Col, Frith, 
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DHOO. 



DILLENIA. 



DHAON CHOTA of JhuUuiidur. An 
underwood, which grows 4 or 5 feet high, 
used for fuel and hj liquor distillers for 
fermenting liquor. — Lieutenant' Colonel Lake, 
Commissioner, Jhullundur Division. 

DHARINJO, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur ; extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 4 feet, and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Toler- 
ably common. No use seems to be made of 
the wood. The bark is used medicinally by 
women afler child-birth ; the juice of the 
leaves is supposed to cure itch. — Captain 
Macdonald, 

DHELA KATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chola 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber. — Cal. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

DHEWUS, Hind. 

Dhaves. Hnm. I Dliivua. Mahb. 

A timber of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 
is devoured by white ants, and is only pro- 
curable of a small scantling, from 12 to 15 feet 
long and two feet in girth. Its length, how- 
ever, is considerable, and, if found of a proper 
size, would doubtless be valuable. The young 
trees are all cut down for bandy poles. It 
sells at 8 annas the cubic foot. — Captain San- 
key. (Note. — Is this Dalbergia Oojeinensis ?) 

DHIMEREE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur ; extreme height 40 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the fii*st branch, 8 feet. 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the wood, 
but it is chiefly used for firewood, being 
tolerably plentiful. It is considered sacred 
and is burnt when libations are ofiered. The 
fruit is eaten : a juice extracted from the root 
is used in rheumatism. — Captain Macdonald. 

DHOBOO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur ; extreme height 36 feet, circumfer- 
ence 3 feet and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 1 5 feet. There 
are two kinds of this tree, the *' Nongoliah" 
and the "Pooro," both of which are very 
common. It seems to be only used for fire- 
wood. — Captain Macdonald. 

DHOBO KHOIRO, Uria ? A tree of 
Granjam and Gumsur ; extreme height 25 feet, 
circumference 2 feet, height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. 
A white variety of the same species occurs. 
Both trees are very common — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

DHOO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur ; exti'eme height 45 feet, circumfer- 
ence 4^ feet, height from the ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch 22 feet. This tree 
abounds and is extensively used for fuel. The 
wood is of little \b\xxe.^^Captain Macdonald. 



DHOSORA KHENDOO, Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur ; extreme height 60 
feet, circumference 5 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
18 feet. The wood is used for ploughshares 
and bandies, is tolerably common and is burnt 
for firewood. The fruit is eaten. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

DHOWA, Hind. ? A whitish-coloured wood 
close-grained and hard. Plentiful in the San- 
tlial jungles and hills from Raneebuhal to 
Hasdiha, a distance of about forty miles. The 
wood of it is chiefly used for cart-wheels, beams, 
and door-posts by the natives, also for mallets 
and tent pegs. — Calcutta Engineers' Jour- 
nal, July 1860. {Note. — Major Pearson, C. 
P., says " Dhowa — I suspect this is only 
Daoura" and Major Beddome regards it as 
Anogeissus latifolia.) 

DIALIUM OVOIDEUM, Thw. 

Qalsyambala-gas, Sinoh. 

Wood strong and handsome ; well adapted 
for ornamental furniture. — Thwaites, quoted 
by Mr. Eergusson. 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, W.^ A 

Mimosa cinerea, Linn. ; 

Roxb. 
Desman thus cinereus. 



WUld. 



Acacia cinerea, Spreng. 
,, dalea. Dew. 



Velutviru. 
Yel-tur. 
Vellitum. 
Venuturu. 



Tkl. 



»» 

» 



Vurtuli. Hind. 
Andara gass. SiNGH 
Wara-tara. Tam. 
Veda-tara. „ 
Vadatula maram. Tam. 

Abundant in the hot and drier parts of 
Ceylon. It is a small scrubby tree or large 
shrub in Coimbatore and common in waste 
places of the inland country, in the Bombay 
Presidency. Dr. Gibson had not seen it near 
to the coast. The wood is very hard and 
very tough, strong and good for pegs, but too 
small for any other purpose. — Drs. Wighty 
Gibson, Elor, Andh,, Thwaites En. PI. Zeyl, 

DIEN-NEEUNG. ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for rice-pounders ; it is a close- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DILLENIA, a genus of plants, several 
species of which, yielding useful and valuable 
timbers, grow in Ceylon, in the two peninsulas, 
and in the northern provinces of India. Some, 
of which the timbei-s are described, are not yet 
specifically determined. 

DILLENIA, Species. 

Zin Vyda Ngan. BuRM. 
A tree of Moulmcin. A strong wood for 
any ordinary purposes. Fruit edible. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DILLENIA, Species. 

Zim-boon. BuBH. 
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DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. 



DILLENU SCABRELLA. 



A timber of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Captain Dance. 

DILLENIA AUGUSTA, Roxb. 

Zin-byewn. Burm. 

Grows in the Garrow hills, and is plentiful 
in the forests of the Pegu district, but becomes 
scarce to the north of it. Its wood is of a 
light-brown colour, and it yields a large and 
good timber for house-building. — Roxb. ii. 
652, Dr. McClelland, Voigt, 

DILLENIA AUREA, Sm. 

Zimbyoon. Burm. 

Abundant in the plains and hills and in the 
forests of British Burroah, but more scarce to 
the north of it. Wood of a light-brown 
colour occasionally used in house-building, but 
mostly for firewood. Breaking weight lbs. 
198. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk, to the first branch, is 20 feet, and 
average girth, measured at 6 feet. from the 
ground, is 9 feet. It sells at 1 2 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Ex. Cat of 
1862. 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? ? 

Gode para. Singh. * 

Grows in the western parts of Ceylon, 
where its wood is used for roofs of houses, 
A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs., and it is said to 
last 40 years. — Mr, Mendis. 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thunb. 

Wormia Integra, H. f. et T., I. c. p. 68, cum syn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Dilleniaceous trees growing in Ceylon. — 
ThW',p. 5. 

DILLENIA PENTAGYNA, Roxb., W. 
Sf A. prod. p. 5. 

Colbertia coromandeliana, DO. 
Wormia coromandeliana, Sprcng. 

Bjoo-ben. Burm. 
Poon spar tree. Eng. 
Kurmul. Mahr. 
Kanagalu* „ 
Pinnay maram. Tah. 

This is a stately forest tre,e, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the Poon Spars 
of commerce. It is common in the Godaveiy 
jungles, on the face of the Western Ghats, 
and in all the forests of the 'Western Coast. 
In Coimbatore, it is a tall tree. It is a great 
tree, and common in the Konkun and Ghat 
jungles of Bombay, but never found inland. 
As a tree of British Burmah, it is abundant in 
the Eng. Forest (the forest of Djpterocarpus 
grandiflora) where its wood is hard and strong, 
and used for rice-mills. A cubic foot weighs 
69 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk, to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measured 



Rawa-dara. Tel. 
Rowadan. „ 

Chinna kalinga. ,, & Can. 
Kavudana. ,, 



at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a 
large timber ti*ee in Assam, where it is used 
for canoes, its wood there being close-grained. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very strong, 
hard wood, abundant on the Indrawatty and 
in jungles on the left bank of the Godavery, 
but not known on the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says "this is believed to be the tree, 
which furnishes the Foon spars, so valuable 
for shippinjr, though Calopliyllum inophyllum 
has hitherto been so considered." Dr. Wight 
says, in Coimbatore "the similarity of natiye 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum leads me to suspect some mistake here. 
The wood of Dillenia pentagyua is said to be 
exceedingly strong and very durable even 
when buried under-ground. Since this paper 
was written, adds Dr. Wight, I have been 
informed that this is the tree that furnishes 
the Poon Spars, and judging from the manner 
of growth, I feel satisfied that this information 
is correct. This is a tall, the other, a short 
stunted tree." " I do not find," says Dr. Gib- 
son, " that tlje wood is used for any purpose 
more important than for the loose planks used 
in the decks of native boats. It is not 
employed in house purposes. This tree is in 
great request by the merchants of Bombay, 
from the wood splitting well. It has seemed 
advisable to give all recent information regard- 
ing a tree, which is supposed to yield a timber 
so valuable as the Poon Spars. Roxb., ii. 652 
— Drs. Wight, Cleghorn, Gibson, Brandis, 
Voigt, Captain Beddome, Cal. Cat. Ex. of 
1862, Useful Flants. 

DILLENIA ORNATA ? Grows in Pegu 
and Moulmein. The trees are plentiful and 
of large girth, and furnish a strong good tim- 
ber, useful for general purposes in house and 
ship-building. It has large gaudy yellow 
flowers. — Dr. Mason, Captain Benson. 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb., ii. 652. 
Grows in Assam near Goalpara, on the banks 
of the Megna, and fuimishes a hard tough 
wood, much used for canoes Roxb., ii. 652 — 
Voigt. 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb. 

Wormia retusa, ff. f. et T. \ Qoda para. Singh. 

A moderate-sized tree, growing in Ceylon, 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abund- 
ant. It yields a " useful wood, used chiefly 
for building purposes, and more especially as 
rafters in the roofs of kitchens, where it is 
found to be the best wood for resisting the 
effects of smoke and heat." — Thwaites^ Fer* 
gusson. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Roxb. 

Byew. Burm. | Eurmnl. Mahb. 

Kulgul* Can. | 

Grows in Chittagong and in Canara and 
Sunda, where it is most common below the 
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DINDUaA TREE. DIOSPYROS. 

ghat. Grows large, long, and straight. Wood According to Dr. Roxburgh, a species of 

seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, Andersonia. A large and valuable tiee of the 

but it is not reckoned a choice wood in the Wynaad. — Ains. 

Bombay Presidency. It is plentiful in the •mr\c'D^T»r\(2 o • r ^i.- r 

Pegu province, but becomes scarce to the , MOSPYROS ^Pf'^'/^ ^/' ^T\ ""^ 

north of it, and it is, there, of large girth, fur- P^^j'^ ^^'^ ^^"^^, ^^ the Mauritius, Ceylon, 

nishes a krge good timber and is useful for *^^f '^ ^/^^^ P^*' ""^^f'^ ^1!^ ""'% ^^'"^^^ 

general pur^s, as house and ship-building. f ^^^^^ *K^ ^?^« ^°f ^^"^^« ^^^^ "-f ^^- ^.^^ 

Maxb., ii, 65S.--Voige, Drs. Gibson and ^eart-woodsof several species form the ebonies 

McClelland, Captain Benson, of commerce, are used for omamental purposes 

'^ and tor engraving and turnery. D. hirsuta, 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA, Tkunh,; Rheede; D. oppositifolia, and D. quesita of Ceylon, 

W,S^A.;W,le. furnish the Calamander woods, the Kalu- 

DiUenia Indica, Unn. \ DiUenia elliptica, Thunh, mocdiiya of the Singhalese. The Karens have 

— ^- distinct names for four dilierent species of 
Chalita. Bbno; 
Chalta. ,, 
Thab Tew. BUBM. 
Thab-voo. „ 
Thee-bew-tha. „ 
Muia Kurmul. DuK. 



Gimar. Hind. 



Syalita. Maleal. Tenasserim ebony trees, the salt water 

Uva mS: TaT" ^^^""P ebo-'y. the water ebony, the yellow 

Pedda Kalinga- Tel. ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. Mason never 

Kalinga. „ met with the trees in flower, so as to be able 

Uvva-chettu. ,, 



to distinguish the species of Diospyros ; but 
_,, . _ _ - .11 ^^^ seen specimens of the wood in the south- 
This large and ornamental tree, is hardy, em provinces, not inferior to the ebony of 
and thrives well m conapounds. It grows in commerce. Some of the species of south- 
Ceylon, m the two Indian peninsulas, m Ben- eastern Asia, the woods of which have been 
gal, Assam, Chittagong, and m Java and the ^^ticed are, as yet, not described specifically. 
Moluccas, and yields a hard, tough wood, good d. discolor, Willd./i^ a small tree of the 
for gun-stocks. It is abundant at Kotab m Philippine islands. D. heterophylla. Wall, is 
Ajmeer, and is a native of the valleys m the ^ tree of Bui-mah, D. nigricans of Silhet and 
Circar mountams. Mr. Thwaites says it is jy^ calycina and grata in the Khassya hills. 
common m the wai-mer parts of the island of ^R^xb., Voigt, Eng. Cyc, Dr. Mason. 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 feet, and 

is most frequent on the banks of streams. DIOSPYROS, Species. 

Captain Beddome says it grows in the jungles Kurwid. Can. 

of the Godavery, and .furnishes a very hard Grows in Canara and Sunda in the great 

wood. Di\ Brandis mentions that it grows on jungles in the Ghats above, chiefly to the 

the banks of the mountain streams of British south. Ripe wood particularly good, as it 

Burmah, but the wood is not used. A cubic has the ebony heart.— Dr. Gibson. 
foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a fulUgrowi^ 

tree on good soil the average length of the DIOSPYROS, Species. Muchi twikee, 

trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and aver- ^^^-^ of the Godaveiy forests, Warungul. A 

age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground veiy hard light-coloured wood.— Coptefw 

is 5 feet. Dr. Brandis is the most recent writer, Beddome, 

but, if the same tree, his opinion does not DIOSPYROS, Species. 

correspond with that of Dr. McClelland who \ 

describes it "Thabyew" as scarce in Pegu, ..p , ^ j^^^4**-.-"u^o i i •. 

but as affording a large and good timber for ^ beautiful wood of British Burmah, white 

house-building, and for wood of a light-brown and black mottled, used for house-posts. A 

colour. And Captain Dance describes the cubic foot weighs lbs. 41. In a full-grown 

« Thee-bew-tha" as growing in Amherst, Ta- tree on good soil the average length of the 

voy and Mergui, Maximum girth 3 cubits, ^1'"^^ *« the first branch is 30 feet, and aver- 

maximum length 22 feet, and the trees abund- ag© gi^'th measured at 6 feet from the ground 

ant, but widely scattered all over the pro- is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot, 

vinces, here and there, inland. When seasoned. Dr. Brandis. 

it floats in water. It yields a durable, tough, DIOSPYROS, Species. 

light wood, seeming very good for helves. It Ghoot Burm. 



Thwaites, votgt, Vrs. Uranais, McKJieuana, -^ „ ». °% ,1 i ^ . „^^i /t?k^«,a 

Bidden and Ir^ne, Captain, Beddome and «niall quantities of "^ck »ieart-yood (Ebo^^^ 
Benson ^^® occasionally found near the centre of very 

old trees of this and another kind nearly 
DINDUGA TREE, Anglo-Can. related to it (Tay-ben.) A cubic foot weighs 

Diadug*. Can, | Bayla Nava maram. Tam. lbs. 49, In a fvxU.^to^m Ue^ ^xi ^^^^ ^^x\^^ 
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DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. 



DIOSPYROS EBENUM. 



average length is 15 feet, and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
3 feet. — Dr, Brandis* 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Moulmein ebony. 
There is an inferior kind of ebony often seen 
at Moulmein, which the natives do not call by 
the same name thatt they do the trees which 
produce the good ebony, though evidently a 
product of the same genus. A similar wood 
at Tavoy is often denominated iron wood. — 
Dr, Mason^s Tenasserim, 

DIOSPYROS (?) Species ? Ryamucha ? 
Used in house-building at Martaban. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. 

Ebony. Enq. | Tai. Burm. 

Maximum girth ^ to 1 cubit, maximum 
length 8 feet Found, very scarce, from the 
forest in the direction of Shuay Gheen. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. This wood 
yas much sought for, by Captain Dance, but 
could not be procured in Moulmein in suffi- 
cient abundance for it to be made suitable for 
any ordnance purpose. — Captain Dance. 

DIOSPYROS ACUTA, Thwaites. A 
middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Code, in Ceylon. 
-^Thw. En. Fl Zeyh, p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS AFFINIS, Thwaites. A 
middle-sized tree growing at Ooma Oya, on 
the lower road fron» Kandy to Badulla, in 
Ceylon. The timber is suitable for building 
purposes. — Thw.En. Fl. Zeyh, HI^ P- 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites. 
A middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in 
Ceylon.— TAm;. En. Fl. Zeyl, p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS CANDOLLE ANA, Wight. 
Ic. tt. 1, 221, 1,222.— c. p. 3,394. 

Homedereya-gass. SiNOH. 

In Ceylon, a middle-sized tree, in the 
Saffragam district and Hinidoon Corle. Mr. 
Fergusson says that at Galle, the cabinet 
makers use a timber of this Singhalese name, 
which is also at Colombo, given to Heritiera 
littoralis.— 2%w. En. Fl. Zeyl. page ISl, 
Fergusson. 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON, Boxb. 

Nulla-ulemara wood.ANOLO- I Nalla ulimera. Tel 

Tel. lUinda. 

Ullinda. Tel. Pedda ulimera. 

Fedda illinda. Tel. | 

Grows to a large tree on the Circar moun- 
tains, and gives a veiy hard useful wood, 
whereas, about the Godavery forests, it is 
generally a shrub. The fruit is edible.— 
Boxb. ii, 538, Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA, Boxb. 

Diospyros montana, Wight Icon, 
Ban-gab. Beng. I Kaka ulimera. Tel. 

I Nalla luimida. „ 






Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the penin- 
sula of India, in Coimbatore, in the Bombay 
forests, and in Bengal. It yields a hard, 
heavy, strong wood, of a dark-brown colour 
and difficult to work. Not uncommon in the 
Bombay side of India, but more in ravines 
and waste places than in forests. Dr. Gibson 
had never seen a tree that would turn out a 
log 4 inches square. The wood is strong and 
durable. — Roxb. ii, 538, Drs. Wight and 
Gibson, Thwaites, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS CRUMENATA, Thw. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feQt.^Thwaites En. Fl. Zeyl, lU., p. 179. 
See D. QU-ffiSiTA, D. oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM, lAnn. ; Betz.; 
W. Ic. 188. 

D. ebenaster, ReU' \ D. Hebenasterj Humph. 






Kal oowara gasa. 
Kal woora gass. 
Kadu beriya ? 
Tai marain. Tam. 
Kaka-tatL 
Tumbi maram. 
Tuki. Tel. 
Kendhoo. Ubia? 



Singh. 



»» 



»» 






Gouadhan. Mahr. 
VucJcana maram. Tam. 



Abnoos. Ab. 
Kurre mara. Can. 
Ebony. Enq. 
EiScvos. Gb. 
Abnoos, the Ebony. Hind. 
Tendu, the white wood 
Tendua. ,, „ ,, 
Ebenus. Lat. 
Abnoos. Pebs. 

This great tree, v^rhich, in Ceylon, yields the 
best kind of ebony wood, is not uncommon 
there up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It is 
said to grow in the Denkencottah forest, in the 
Salem collectorate, and, when writing in 1850, 
from the Coimbatore collectorate. Dr. Wight 
says of the Diospyros ebenaster, Ainsl. 
{Ebenacecd, Icon. 1 88, Acha maram, Tam.) 
^that this name was copied by him from Ainslie, 
but " that he was still uncertain whether this 
is the species that yields the ebony of the 
Palghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes wood black 
enough to pass cun'ent for ebony. The plant 
produced to him, under that Tamool name, 
was Bauhiuia tomentosa, a widely different 
tree, but having a very dark or black heart- 
wood." Dr. Gibson says that the Kuree murra, 
Abnoos, Hind. Diospyros ebenum, is not 
common in Canara and Sunda though found 
near Oopenputam in Canara ; also below the 
Woolwee Ghat. Dr. Cleghorn, writing in the 
Jury Reports of the M. K of 1855, says of 
Diospyros ebenaster, Acha maram, Tam. that 
ebony of very superior quality is procurable 
in Madras districts as well as in the Northern 
Circars, and that Mr. Rohdehad received 16- 
inch planks of a fine uniform black. Captain 
Sankey says that, in Nagpore, this tree, which 
yields a very fine ebony, has very little of the 
blackwood, when young : as it advances in 
age, the blackwood increases, and eventually 
nothing but blackwood is found. From the 
case with which the white wood bends, natives 
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MOSPYHOS HIRSUTA- 

emploj it in the raaQufacture of busies, 
carriages, &o. &c., but, as it soon loses its 
essential oil, the unseasoaed timber is pre- 
fen'ed for such purposes. White auts attack 
the white wootl re&dily, and it is nearly 
always beetle-bored. In strength it excels 
t«ak, yet fi'om the above circumstances, as 
well as from the fact that it is veiy seldom 
obtajnable of more than 6 inches square, be 
r^eeted it as a building material. It grows 
in the Dekhan and iu the Kcjtah jungles of 
Ajmeer. Writing, recently, fi'om the Central 
ProviniKs, Major Pearson says that he has 
seen soioe hundreds of trees cut for sleepers, 
and never yet saw the black heart of this tree 
above 10 inches across, however old it may 
be ; as it gets older, the black heart becomes 
more full of faults and uneven in growtii. 
Small pieces of gravel often are found in it 
Ebony is much affected by the weather, on 
which account European cabin et--makers sel' 
dom use it except in veneer, and its use is 
restricted to delicate and costly cabinet work. 
The Atcba maram, which yields one of the 
ebonies of Madras, is theBauhiuiatomcntosa. 
— Drs, Gibson, Wight, Clegkorn, Riddell 
and Iraine, Voigt, Tkwaites, Mr. Rohde, 
Captain Sankey, Tredgold, Boltzappfel, 
Majorg Pearson and Beddome. See Ebont. 



Dioepyroa glutjnoea, Kiin., Soxb., RhterU, 
EmbijoptBiia glutinoea, W, Ic, Shade. 

TxaaikAi Bbhq. I Panichi martun ! Tah. 

Gknb. Bbhq. Hind. Sans. Tmnbikai. „ . 

G«b Tree. Esa. Tubjki. TgL. 

Sindioa. ,, I Tindnki „ 

Timbeiee-gaia. Sihgh. | Tumild. „ 

Grows in Ceylon, in damp forests, towards 
the South of the island ; also, in peninsular 
India, in the Circars, at Hurdwar, in the 
Debra Dhoon, and all along the foot of the 
Himalaya, to Sylhet and Assam. Wood of 
an indiffei'eut quality and not much used. 
The astringent viscid mucus of the fruit is 
Dsed for paying boats' bottoms, and, as they 
contain much tannin, an infusion is used to 
steep fishini; nets. — Soxb. ii. 533, Mr. 
Bohde's JUSS., Tkwaites, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS GAKDENERI, Thw. 
KaJoombuTeya-gaas. SiHCH. 

A middle-sized tree of Ceylon, at Safiragam 
and Koi'negalle districts, and less commonly 
near JKandy. Timber valuable for building 
purposes, and for cabinet work. — Thw, En. 
Fl. Zepl., p. 181, Mr. Ferguison. See 
Ebont. 

DIOSPTEOS HIRSUTA, Unn.fil. 
CiluDuider wood tree. I EoDl-midviei. Sinob.T 

Eho. CaUmandei maram. Tam. 

Cain midiiiyft. SUfOB. ) 



DIOSPYROS LOTUS. 

A middle-sized tree of the forests of Ceylon 
in ibe SafTc'agam and Galle districts, which 
furnishes one of the Calainauder woods of 
commerce. Its density is nearly 60 lbs. to 
the cubic foot. Tredgold mentions that the 
figure is between that of rose-wood and zebi-a- 
wood ; the colour of the ground is usually of 
a red hazel-brown, described also as diocolate- 
brown, with black stripes and murks. It is 
said to be so hard as almost to require grinding 
rather than cutting ; but, this is not strictly 
accurate, as tbe veneer saws cut it without 
particular difhculty : it is a very handsome 
furniture wood and turns well ; Hr. Layard 
says that there are three varieties of it ; — the 
Calamander or Coromandel, which is the 
darkest, and the most commonly seen in Eng- 
luid ; the Calemberri, which is lighter colour- 
ed and striped, and the OraandA, the gi-onnd 
of which is as light as English yew, but of a 
redder cast, with a few slight veins and marks 
of darker tints. He says, the wood is scarce 
and almost or quite limited to Ceylon ; that 
it grows between the clefts of rocks, this 
renders it difficult to extract the roots, which 
are the most beautiful parts of the trees. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 57, and it lasts 80 years : 
even in Ceylon, Calamander is a scarce though 
beautiful wood, close-grained, and the most 
valuable for ornamental purposes in that 
island. It is exceedingly hard, and finely 
veined, with different shades of black and 
brown.— ^iV».Jfa(. Med., p.2l I, Th., ;7. 181, 
Tredgold, Holtzappfel, Mr. Faulkner. See 
Calamander ; Diospyeos QIi.«S1ta ; D, 

OOCARPA. 

DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS, nw. 

Gona-gus. SlHOH. 

A large tree of the damp forests of Ceylou, 
growing up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It 
is a valuable timber tree. — TAw. Sn. PI. 
Zeyl.,p. 180, Ferguaaon, 

DIOSPYROS KAKI, Linn. 



A tree of Nepal, Cochin-China, China and 
Japan : pulp edible. — Boxb. ii. 527, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS LANCE.^FOLIA. A 
scarce tree of Kumaon. Wood heavy, hard, 
very durable, and yields logs 10 to 12 feet 
long and 24 inches in girth. — Mr. E. Thomp- 
son. 

DIOSPYROS LAKCEOLATA. 
Hill ebonj, Enq. I Tandli or Olndfi. Pahjab, 

A Panjab tree. Timber good, but scarce. — 
Mr. Powell. 

DIOSPTEOS LOTUS, L. f 

Dioepyros tomentoBa, Cleghom. 
Amlok. Pahjab. | Qwalidar. Pasjab. ^ 



DIOSPYROS MONTANA. 

This handaomo though small tree, ^rows iu 
the PaQJab, in Feahawar and west of the 
InduB, at heights of 2,500 to 6,000 feet, and 
is seen up to 12 feet in girth. Its wood is 
not known. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p, 136, 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA, Roxb. 

Diospyros diecolor, Witl^.. 

Embrjoptaria diaoolor, 0. Don. 

Cavamillea Pbilippenu^, Detrov^. 
A small tree, native of the Fhillippine 
lelands, wood black, vciy compact. Often 
called " Mangosteeu," under which name it is 
cnltivatad extensively in gardens at Vizaga- 
patom. The fruit, called Mabola, is brown, 
with a pinic-colonred, fleshy rind, about the 
size of a quince ; its flavour ia said to be 
agreeable.— G. Don'x Mill. Diet. 4, p. 40. 

DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON, Roxh. 
AbnooB. Arab. | Enkinda. Sans. 

Kendu. Beno. Ubu. TamW moram Tau. 

Kiu. „ I Tnmbali miLriun. 

Onk.chin-7a. BORlf. Tomma chetta. Tel. 

Balu? CAtr. Tumido. ,, 

Corom&ndel Eboay. Ens. j Tunimeda. „ 

Ebony tree. „ I Tamroika. ,. 

OodaTGi? ebony. „ | Tnnki chettu. „ 
Tendo. Hiiw. I Tunibi chettn. „ 

Grows in Coimbatore, north Canara, iu 
Malabar, in Ganjam, Gumsur and Orissa, is 
the Toonkee of the Godavery and tlie Tookee 
of the Circars, and in Pegu it is found very 
plentiful throughout the southern for 



DIOSPTROS gUJESlTA. 



Ravi river, but Mr. Powell says it is not 
common in the Punjab. The hearUwood there 
is fine, black, hard and brittle, and is called 
ebony ; it carves well and insects do not tonch 
it : handsome ornamental boxes are made of 
it, also combs ; and it is used in cabinet 
carpentry. It ia a middle-sized tree of the 
Circar mountains, grows in the hills eastward 
from Panwell, extending northwards to Ru- 
enka Lake, near Nahn. The tree is very 
common in the larger Bombay jungles, both 
near the coast and elsewhere, and it would 
be one of the most common of their mountain 
trees if allowed to grow j but it ia generally 
cut off for burning material, or such like 
worthless purposes. Wood dark and strong. 
Fitted for agricultural implements, in-door 
work, &c. Doea not bear exposure, and 
could not be creoaotoJ. Dr. Roxburgh aaya 
it is hard and durable, and is vai'iegated with 
dark and white coloured veins. — Rexb. ii, 
S38, Dti. Ainslie, Qibion, and J. L. Stmoart, 
Mr. Powell, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS MOONir, Thw. 

A middle-sized Ceylon tree, near Cultura 
and Pasdoon Corlc— rAw. Sn. Fl. Zeyl., 
p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thv>. 

Kalao-kadaambairey»-gftBB. SlNOH. 

Liddle-sized Ceylon ti-ee of the Konie- 



seldom however of gi-eater girth than three galle district, and at Ilaragam, near Kandy, 
or four feet. It is a very large tree in ^t no great elevation. It furnishes one of 
Coimbatore, the outer wood being white like , the Calnmander woods.— 2%w. En. Fl. Zeyl, 



that of other species of Diospyros, and the 
inner black and heavy, forming one of the 
ebonies of commerce. The white wood, how- 
ever, is, used for common purposes. In Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 60 feet, 
circumference 4^ feet, heightfrom the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. 
It is tolerably common. The fruit is eal«n. 
Dr. Gibson says that it is found sparingly in 
the Bombay forests of North Canara, ss 
below the Woolwa GhnI, and near Meeijan 
inland. It occurs according to Dr. McClel- 
land, plentifully, in the Southern forests of 
Pegu, from fifteen to eighteen incliea in 
diameter, and fifty to seventy feet in length, 
and might, he aays, afford spai's for naval 
purposes, but Dr. Brandis doea not mention 
this as a Pegu wood. In Ganjam, the wood 
is hard and blacker than the Seeoowa, and 
boxes are made of it. — Roxb, ii, 230, Dn. 
Wight, Qibton, McClelland, p. 10, Voigt, 
Captains Beddome and Macdonald. 
DIOSPYBOS MONTANA, Soxb. ; W. le. 
Teemroo. Mahb. I Tiado. Panj. 

Teemboami. „ Etra godda. TsL. 

Keodn. Panj. | 

A smalt tree which. Dr. Stewart states, 
gtows in all the &>a!it hills west to the 



p. 180. 8ee D. hirsuta and D. qdasita. 
DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA, 2Kw. 

Kaloo-miilecBja-gaBH. SlHOH. 

A middle-sized tree of Hinidoon Corle, Cey* 
Ion, up to an elevation of 1,000 feet. Its 
timber nearly I'esembles Calamander wood, — 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOUA, Wight Ic. 
t. 1,227. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, and ia a 
middle-sized Ceylon tree at Jaffna, in tbe 
Central Province, at Hewahette and below 
Hapootelle, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet.— 2%w. Sn. PI. Zeyl, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS QU^SITA, Tkwaitei. 
Kaloo-nudereyvgaaa. Siboh. 

A great tree of Ceylon, at Singherajah and 
other forests between Ratnapoora and Galle, 
This species produces the most valuable of the 
timber known as Calamander wood, so much 
esteemed for ornamental cabinet-work. Thia 
plant is nearly allied to D. cmmenata, but ita 
larger leaves and fruit, and its pentamerous 
flowers, well distinguish it — Thw. Hn. PI, 
Zeyl, III, p. 180. See D. hibsdta and D. 

OOCABFA. 



DIPTEROCABPUS. 

DIOSPTROS STRICTA,Bo^6. 

A tree of Tipperah.— Ko«6. ii. 539, Voigl. 

DIOSPTBOS SYLVATICA, Roxb., PI. 
Cor., pp. I., 38 to 47. 
Soondoo Kadoombi 
Nulla kftkft HuBhti. 

A commoD tree in the peninaula of India, 
grows also in the Civcara and in Ceylon, in 
the damp forests in the Hantani district and 
near Ratnapoora, up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. In the CircarB, the wood is whitish and 
very hard.— itoift. ii, 537, Voigt., Thw., En. 
Ft. Zeyl, III, p. 178, Major Beddome. 

DIOSPTBOS TOMENTOSA, Roxb ; W. 
Ic. 



TmnkL Bbno. 

Tomsl. HlliD. 
KnDn. Pahjab. 

Uitha Tendn. „ 



IKaka tAndoka. Sans. 
Chitta tumiki. Tel. 



DIPTjmOCARPUS GLANDULOSUS, 

\\\ 6 feet from the );rouud is 12 feet. It sells 
!il. 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandit. 
DIPTEEOCARPUS, Species. 
Kjan-thoo. BUBH. 

A largo tree found in the hills of British 
RurmahjWood used for canoes nuU cart-wheels. 
A cubic fool weighs lbs. 43. In a full-gi-owii 
1 1*00 on good soil the average length of the 
irunk to the first branch isSU feet, and average 
^irth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
20 feet.— Dr. Brandit. 

DIPTEROCABPUS, Species. 
Kan-young. BuBH. ? 

A tree of Akyab. Used in house-building, 
und sometimes for posts. This tree grows to 
a large size, aud is not very plentiful. — Cat. 
Cat. Sx. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Sour wood 
oil tree. This large tree grows ou the Karen 
mountains, but it produces comparatively very 
little wood oil. — Dr. Mason. 

DIPTEROCABPUS iLATUS, Roxb. 

Unttee Sal. Beho. I Wood oil tree of Burmab. 

Ka-Nyin. BoBH. EnQ, 

ling? BCBM, I 

A mnguificent forest tree of Pegu and the 



A tall el^ant tree of the northern part of 
Bengal, extending to the Kheree jungle and 
into the Siwalik, heart-wood fiimishiug a 
hard and heavy black wood, usually called 
ebony. It carves well, and handsome boxes 
and combs are made of it ; also, in Kangm, 
ploughs. Its fruit is edible. It occurs 

abundantly but of small size in the Western ^ ,..„g„.„,,„ „, ^,g„ ^„ ^„ 

forests of Gurhwal and yields ebony, which m^gcal islands, rising 250 feet in height. It 
in the Bijnore district is carved into card ,g f^j^^j (.[,iefly to grow on laterite in the 
casesjwork-boxes, quill-holders, cups, platters, ' — - — -■ ■ 

and sella at 12 to 20 Rs, themaund.— i?o*i. 
ii, 532, Voigt., 343, Mr. R. Thompson, Dr. 
J. L. Stetoart. 

DIOSPTBOS TOPOSIA, Ham. 
D. moeniosB, Boa*. Fl. Ind., II., y. E38 ; Wight, Ic. t. 

416, e. p. ISll. 
EmbiyopteriB laceraoso, O. Dim. 

Kaha-kaola-gwi. Sinoh. 

A tree of Ceylon, not uncommon in damp 

forests, up to an elevation of 4,000 feci. 

Timber nsed for fancy cabinet work. — Thw.-. 

Sn. PI. Zeyl., ni,p. 179. 



caMS, work-boxes, (^^holders, cups, V^oXten, I Tounghoo and Prome districts. Its wood is 
nmuiin n « Ijght-browii colouF, A cubic foot 



DIPTEROCABPUS, a genus of enormou s 
trees with erect tnmks, natives of Eastern 
and Southern Asia, occurring in Ceylon, in 
all the Western Gfaata of peninsular Indiii, 
Assam, Tipperah, Burmah, Pegu and Teuae- 
serim. They abound with resinous juices, 
oall^ wood oils, which dissolve caoutchouc, 
and bare medicinal properties similar to 
oafiHM.—Eng. Oyc. 
DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. 

Kanng-mhoD. Bdkh. 

Trees of an immense size in British Bnrmah, 

used for canoes. In a full-grown tree on good 

soil the average length of the trunk to the first 

blanch is 100 feet, and average girth measured 
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fulUg.' 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 100 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet. 
It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. This tim- 
ber is excellent for every purpose of house- 
building, especially for posts. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and is 
extensively used in the Straits for house- 
building ; when exposed to wet, however, it 
rapidly decays, and canoes made of it do not 
last 3 or 4 years. To obtain the wood-oil, an 
incision in the form of a cup is cut into the 
lower part of the trunk of the tree, which, 
acting as a natural reeerroir, collects the oil 
as it descends. — Roxb. ii, 614, Drs. McClel- 
land, Brandts, Voigl, Captain Benson, 



DIPTEROCABPUS ANGUSTIFO- 
LIUS, W.^ A. 

Dipterocorpue caetatuB, Saxi. | Tilin Karjan. Baxh. 
A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a 
wood oil in the largest quantity. — Roxb. ii, 
613, Voigt. 

DIPTEEOCARPUS GLANDULOSUS, 
Tkw. 



DIPTEROCARPUS hMVIS. 

A large Ceylon tree, iu ths Saffragam and 

Arabaganiowa disti'icta, at no gveat elevation. 

DIPTEROCAEPUS GRANDIFLORA, 
TFall. 

Eng. Betas. I Large flowered Diptero- 

Ain! „ carpUH. Eng. 

Aia tba. Burm. | 

An immense tree of Burmah 
which grows on the sandy plait 
sea-ahore, and on asimilfit soil in the interior. 
This tree, in company with a few other binds, 
foiTOs extensive forests which cover upwai'ds 
of 2,000 square miles in the province of Pegu. 
The wood is somewhat more durable than 
that of " Kanyin" D. alatus, and is used for 
canoes, house-posts, planking, &c, A cubic 
foot weighs 55 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 60 feet, and avei-age girli 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. 
It sells at 8 annfis per cubic foot. It grows 
also in Tavoy. — J)rs. Brandts and Mason, 
Col. Fntk. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIS ? 

Tng-tha. Bdrk, 

A tree of Moulmein, the wood of which is 
converted into planks for building — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS, Thw. 
Boohoro-goea. Smon. 

An immense tree of Ceylon, growing in 
the Saffrt^am district, at no great elevation. — 
Tkwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, Roxb. 
11,614. 

A tree of Chittagong, wood not known, 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. 

An immense tree of the Saffragam district, 
in Ceylon, — Tkwailes. 

DIPTEROCARPUS LJEVIS, Buck. 
Dipterocarpua turbinatuB, Sacb. 
Tilea gntjon. Benq. [ Wood oil tree. Ehq. 

Ka nyeen that BUBM. | Horre. Singh ? 

This majestic tree grows to a height of 250 
feet. It is met widi in Assam, Tipperah, 
Chittagong, Burmah ? and Pegu ? Found 
very abundant all over the provinces of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, where its wood is 
nsed similarly to D. alatus. Dr. Mason says 
it is a very useful timber, which is sawn into 
hoards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in 
house-building. Where not exposed to the 
wet, they answer as well as teak, and are sold 
at half the price ; they are, however, not 
impervious to white ants. But Captain Dance, 
icAo telia us that it is used for rafters and 
planks, adds that it is au inferior wood, by no 



DODONJIA ORIENTALIS. 

means durable as it rots as soon as it is exposed 
to water and shrinks readily. He says that 
Dr. McClelland speaks of this wood mora 
favourably, but thinks ho must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, veiy 
porous, and, when kept, the oil oozes out and 
stands in globules over it, it warps to a great 
extent, anil though used for cases does not 
d Pegu, last for more than about two years. — (Vide 
■ No. 81, page 135 of Dr. McClellaud's Report, 
where this tree is described as Dipterocarpus 
turbinalus.) Maximum girth 6 cubits, maxi- 
mum length 70 feet. When seasoned, floaU 
in water. — Boxb.ii,6i2, Dr. Mason, Voigl, 
Captains Dance and Senson, 

DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFO- 
LIUS, Thw. A gi-eat tree near Ratnapooi'a, 
in Ceylon. — Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS SCABRIDUS, Thv>. 

A great tree near Ratnapoora, in Ceylon. — 
Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLANICUS, Thw. 

Hora.gaa8. Sihoh. 

A great tree, in Ceylon, abundant up to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet ; the trunk being 50 to 
60 feet long and 3 to 4 feet in diameter. A 
cubic foot weighs 45 lbs., and its timber, 
which is used for the roofs of common build- 
ings, lasts 15 years. It is however oiie of 
the most common and one of the most despised 
woods of Ceylon. — Thwaites, Messrs. Mendis 
and Fergusson. 

DIVE PARRE, Singh. A wood of tbe 
western province of Ceylon, used in common 
house-buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 Ibs^ 
aud tbe timber lasts 20 years. — Mr. Mendis, 

DODDA GODDA, -Can, ? A wood of 
Mysore. 

DODONjEA BURMANNIANA, DC. 
Svitch sorrel. Eho. i Sanatla, Bawnlpindi and 

Mirandu of ICangra. I StJt fiaage. 

Ghuragbai Paalitu. I Santea, „ 

Wuraaka ,, I Alyar, ,, 

I Mia vcerala. StNOH. 

Grows all over India fi-om the N. W. 
Himalaya to Ceylon. Grows abundantly in 
the lower Siwalik hills, and in the plains of 
the Panjab : when cultivated, it is a good 
hedge-plant. The wood is very tough and 
hard, of a white colour, and is used for 
carving and bandies of tools. There is 
another species of Dodontea with broad leaves, 
growing in tbe Badami Bagh of Lahore, — 
Messrs. Powell and Fergusson. 

DODONjEA ORIENTALIS. Hop-wood 
of Norfolk Island, does not attain b> more 
than a foot in diameter, and is principally 
used for veneei-ing and in turning omame ' 
—KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol., II, p. 282. 



DUABANGA GBANDIFLORA. 

DODUGA, Tel. ? A wood of the North- 
ern Circars. 

DOHEE, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, white wood. — Cal, Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DOKA, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a hard red timber.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DOONA, Thwaites, 

A genus of large trees of Ceylon, D. affinis 
occurs between Katnapoora and Galle, at no 
great elevation. D. congestiflora, " Tinneya 
gass, 8ingh.j at Hinidoon and Pasdoon Corles; 
D. cordifoiia, at no great elevation at Pasdoon 
Corle and Ambagamowa : D. Gardner!, in 
the central province at an elevation of from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. D. nervosa at Eknala- 
godde near Ratnapoora. .The characters of 
these woods are not known. — Thwaites, En. 
Fl. ZeyU 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaites. 

Tucoaliaaloo-gass. Singh. 

Grows as a common forest tree, in the cen- 
ti'al and southern parts of the island of Cey- 
lon up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. Wood 
not known. — Thw.y p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaites. 
Doon*gas8. Singh. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. Wood easily 
splits, used for shingles. There exudes from 
the trunk and branches of this fine tree, a 
large quantity of colourless gum, which, when 
dissolved in spirits of wine or turpentine, 
makes an excellent varnish. — Thw., p. 34, 
JFergussoTi, Mr. Mendis. 

DOOR. A Panjab wood, light, soft and 
white ; yields all necessary timber for build- 
ing purposes ; but is liable to warp, and 
decays fast if exposed to water. — Lieut.- 
Col. LakCy Commr.y Jhullundur Division. 

DOR-KHAIB, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, yellowish red timber. — 
Cat. C(U. Ex. 1862. 

DOW YAT, BuRM. Maximum girth 3 
cubits. Maximum length 18 feet. Fcund 
abundant, but, always inland, all over the 
country, at Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, floats in water. A soft bad 
wood, useless except for elephant bells. 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, light-brown 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
very small tree. 

DUABANGA GBANDIFLORA, Wall. 

Myouk-gnau. BuBM. 
A wood of British Burmah, used in house- 
building. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 30. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the avei*age 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 



DYSOXYLON MACROCARPDM. 

feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cat. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DUDHHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag. 
pore with a soft white timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

DULCniRRAM, Tel. Acacia kalkora. 
On the Godavery an euoimous tree. Wood 
hard and reddish. 

DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity l'23o. Used 
by the Chinese for carving images. 

DUP-MARAM, Malkal. ? Tam. Accord- 
ing to Edye, a tree of Malabar and Canani, 
also named Nade-mara, and to be found in the 
forests of the coast from north to south. It 
grows from sixty to eighty feet high, and 
from two to three feet in diameter. It is a 
light sort of wood, similar to the white Ame- 
rican fir of New England. This is the tree 
which produces the best description of coun- 
try damar — (damar is a resin used as a sub- 
stitute for pitch for the seams of ships after 
caulking, &c. It is prepared with oils, but it 
is not so valuable as the damar from the island 
of Sumatra.) The natives use the large trees 
as rafters, and as catamarans, and for house- 
building, and the small spars to make sheds 
and yards for the native vessels. So long as 
the moisture of the wood remains, it may be 
considered to answer these purposes ; but, 
when it becomes dry, it is very brittle and of 
no use. At Cochin, he found the rafters 
and uprights of the roofs over the ships of 
war at that port of this wood, with the purl- 
iugs of split bamboo over them, and cadjans 
(cocoanut leaves platted), all of which were 
lashed together by coir yams. The amount 
of expense for a roof with sheds was about 
350 Rupees, or 44/. sterling. — Edye, Timber 
of Malabar. {Note. — Edye here undoubtedly 
describes the Vateria Indica ?) 

DURIA MADDEE, also kora maddee and 
koramao, Tel., Bnedelia spinosa. On the. Go- 
davery, wood appears to be very strong and 
good. Cattle eat the leaves most voraciously. 
— Captain Beddome. 

DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII. A great 
tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, found 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— I%m?. En. 
PL Zeyl., p. 61. 

DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM, Blutne. 

Guarea binectarifera, Roxb. Cat. 
Amoora ficiformis, Wight Illust., /, 147. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the Cen- 
tral Province, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet, and at Batticaloa.— Thv. En. PI. ZeyL., 
L, p, 60. 
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EBONY. 



EBONY. 
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EAGLE WOOD. 

Agalughen. Ar. 
Ugoor. Be2?o. 
Ag'r. DuK. „ 
Agel-hout. DDT. 
Lign aloes. Eng. 
Aloes wood. 
Eagle wood. 
Incense wood. 
Agalocha. 
Black agalocha. ,, 
Bois d' aigle. Fr. 
Agallochee. Gr. ? 
Agallochum „ of Bios- 

corides. 
Ahel. Heb. 
Ahelim. „ 
Ahiloth. ,, 
Ud-i- Chinl. Hind. Pers. 

Hindi. „ 

Kimarl. ,, 

Bukhoor. „ 



j» 






»» 



»» 



»> 
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Ud-i Samudri. Hind. 

Pers. 
Aggur. „ 

Kalambak. Jav. 
Agallochum. Lat. 
Al-camericum. 
Lignum aloes. 
Xylo-aloe, , , 

Tarum of Pliny. „ 
Agila gahru. Malay. 
Garu. , ) 

Kayu gahru. „ 

Pao d' agila. Port. 
Pao d' aguila. 
Pao d' aquila. 
Agara. Sans. 
Agarhu. ,, 
KisnaAgaru. SlAM. 
Agaru. Tam. 
Krishna agaru. Tel. 
Haud and Ud of Garcias. 



»> 



A highly fraj;rant wood, much esteemed by 
Asiatics for burniDg as incense. There are 
several kinds in commerce, and supposed to 
be obtained from the Aloexylon agallochum, 
Lour,, Aquillaria agallocha, Roxh,, the Aq. 
Malaccensis, Lam., and the Aquilaria secun- 
daria. The Eagle wood seems to be a resinous 
deposit in the interior of the tree. A good 
specimen of it is in the Government Central 
Museum, Madras. It is mentioned in Num. 
6 ; Fro, vii, 17 ; Cant, iv, 14. — Drs, 



XXIV, 



CShaughnessy and Roxburgh, Eng, Cyc, 
Voigt, 



Kaya-arang. Jay. Malay. 
Ebenus. Lat. 
Ebenowoederewo. Rus. 
Kalu Yere. Singh. 
Kaka tatee. Tam. 
Atcha maram. „ 
Afccha manu. Tel. 

Tookee. 

Nalla tooml karra. 
Toombi kara. 
Toomi-chaYa karra. 
Toombika. 
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EBONY. 

Kendu. Beng. 

Yendike. Bubm. 

Tai. 

£bben-hout. DUT. 

Ebene. Fb. 

Ebenholz. Geb. 

Abnns. Guz. Hind. 

Mahb. Febs. Ubla. 
Hobnem. Heb. 
Tendua. Hind. Mahb. 

Ubia. 
Ebeno. It. 

A black wood, exceedingly hard, and heavy, 
of great durability and susceptible of a high 
polish. It is exported from Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascai*, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The ebonies of 
South Eastern Asia, are obtained from several 
species of Diospyros, Dalbergia, and Bauhinia, 
from trees growing in the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
in several parts of the Peninsula of India^ in 
Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara, the Dekhan, in 
the Circars, Ganjam, Cuttack and Gumsur, 
also in Assam, the Malay peninsula, in Penang, 
Siam, and eastwards through the Asiatic 
Archipelago to the Phillippine Islands. The 
true ebony is so deep a black as to be used to 
personify blackness. But, woods sold under 
tbisnamohnYG sdao reddish, gfeenish or yellow- 



ish hues, and are distinguished in commerce 
as red, green and yellow ebonies, though these 
are in much less esteem than the ebonies which 
are jet black, free from veins, and close-grained. 
The jet black kinds are solely employed for 
ornamental furniture, cabinet-engraving and 
turnery work, rulers, and for handles for doors, 
knives, pianoforte keys, philosophical, musical 
and surgical instruments, mosaic work and 
inlaying, though cheaper woods, dyed black, 
are frequently substituted : but it is much 
affected by the weatljer, on which account it 
is seldom used in the plank solid. It is first 
mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii, 15: but in the 
plural, when the men of Dedan are des- 
cribed as bringing horns of ivory and ebony. 
Herodotus (iii, 97) mentions ebony as part of 
the presents brought in considerable quantities 
to the king of Persia by the people of Ethiopia, 
and Dioscorides describes two kinds, one 
Ethiopian which was considered the best and 
the other Indian which was intermixed with 
whitish stripes and spotted. But there are 
ebonies in the Mauritius, Ceylon and the south 
and east of Asia, equal to those of any other 
part of the world. The ebony in the south of 
the peninsula of India, is chiefly obtained from 
Coorg and Canara, from various species of 
Diospyros and is of a superior description, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
species are procured from Cuddapah, Salem, 
Nuggur, &c., but there is no steady demand, 
though, for ornamental cabinet-work, it is 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros ebenum, is of great value. And 
another heart wood, that of the Kadoem beriye 
or Bastard ebony of western Ceylon, also from 
species of Diospyros, is occasionally met with 
of extraordinaiy beauty. The ebonies of the 
Palghat and Coimbatore districts, are supposed 
to be from species of Diosypros and Bauhinia. 
In none of the trees, is the entire bole black, 
only the heart wood, the outer and white 
wood being the Tendua of the Mahrattas. 
The ebony tree of the Malabai* forests, Diospy- 
ros melanoxylon, is also found sparingly in 
those of N. Canara belpw the Woolwa Ghat 
and near Meerjan inland. It is procurable, of 
a very superior quality, in the hill Zemindaiies 
of the Northern Circars, particularly in the 
Ganjam district : also, inland from Ellora 
in the Masulipatam District, logs of Diospyros 
ebenaster yield an ebony richly variegated 
with bright brown stripes and mottled, similar 
in appearance to Calamander wood, which, 
also, is from three species of Diospyros. 
The Karens have distinctive names for four 
different species of Teuasserim ebony trees 
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EHllETIA ASPERA. ELiEOCARPUS. 

— the salt water swamp ebony, the water EHRETIA LJEVIS, Boxh. 

ebony, the yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Beurreria Isevis, G. Don. 

Dr. Mason never met with the trees in Maha-tambala. Singh. I Pedapulmera,CircarTEL. 

flower, so as to be able to distinguish the Pal-dantam,GodaveryTBL. | Seregada • „ 

species of Diospyros to which they belong A pretty large tree, common, though small, 

but had seen specimens of the wood in the in the drier parts of Ceylon, gi*ows in the 

southern provinces, not inferior to the ebony peninsula of India, is a native of the Circar 

of commerce. Also, under the Burmese name mountains, grows in Hindustan, Kumaon, in 

of "yen daik," the wood of two different trees the Dehra Doon, the Kheree pass and in 

is sometimes seen, — one, a species of ebony, Bengal. It furnishes a hard valuable wood, 

and the other a leguminous tree which, accord- though not of great size, which, in the Circars, 

ing to the descriptions of the Karens, is a is used by the hill people for many purposes, 

species of dalbergia, and the wood resembles and carvers and turners might find it useful. 

the blackwood of Hindustan. There is an — Dr. Ainslie, Voigt, Thwaites, Dr. Cleg- 

inferior kind of ebony often seen at Moulmein, horn. Captain BeddomCy Roxb. I. 597, Mr. 

which the natives do not call by the same iJ» Thompson^ Mr, Fergusson. 

name that they do the trees which produce the EHRETIA OVALIFOLIA, Wight's Ic. 

good ebony, though evidently a product of the 1383. 

same genus. It also (Moulmein ebony) is from Gundun. Mahr. j Naraga maram. Tam. 

a species of Diospyros. A similar wood at In the Coimbatore district, a common but 

Tavoy is often denominated " iron wood." generally small tree and found about towns on 

The Burmese ebony, known as " Tai" is found the Bombay side, never in forests. The wood 

in the direction of Shooay Geen, but is very is said to be of no account. — Drs. Wight, 

scarce. Ebony sells in England at £5 to £10 and Gibson. 

^ ton.—Drs^ Gibson, Wight and Mason, EHRETIA SERRATA, Roxb. 

Tr€dgold,HoltzappJel, Faulkner, Crawfurd, Ehretia pyrifoKa D Don 

Thwaites, Voigt, Captain Dance, Mr. Rohde, ^^ ^.^ ^^^^ p^^'^^ p^^^ 

I^ng. Lye. Nulshima. Nep. 



Sum of Panjab. 



Punna of ,, 
Kalthaun of „ 



EDANAH. The Tamil name of a Malabar . „ , . • t> ^ r^^.^.^ 

tree that grows to about forty feet in height, ^ ^T^^^ growing m Bengal, Chitte- 

and two feet and a half in diameter. It is |'*"?V*S ^^'Sl'" f ""°'";°^' ^TTi ° 

very soft, and not dui-able : it proauces a sort ^""J*''' ^^P'''' Bhootan^nd the Dehra Dhoon. 

of ium, or resin, like the Payani. The wood " f^^ ^J'^^ 1'' *Jf ,^^!*f™ ^T k r I'l 

is used for catemaians, rafts for heavy timber, "P *° ^'9?<^ ^^\- /* ^"'^•'^f » *"''?'» ''8^* 

canoes, spars for sheds, and other pul-poses.- T'^ easdy worked and durable. It « made 

Edi,e, Fiesta of Malabar and Camra. '"'*» sword handles. Its timber, m the Wes^ 

■r^r^T^r^T t a tt rrn. i»jr ®^^ Siwaliks, IS stroug and durable and used 

EDDELLAH. The Malayala name of a for house-building and implements.— roiaf, 

Malabar tree which grows to about thirty feet Roxb. i, 596, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. R. 

high, and twelve inches in diameter. It is Thompson 

nsed in boats and country vessels ; and is ^j^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^.^^ ^^ Moulmein. 

designated jungle wood. In consequence of ^sed for all ordinaiy purposes of building.- 

its scarcity it is not much known or used. — C I C t E 1862 

Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 'elIagSuS CONFERTA. 

EDWARDSIA MICROPHYLLA and _^^^ ^^^^i ^^ ,^1 ^f 
E. GRANDIFLORA, are both known as Sutlej valley! 
the IN'ew-Zealand laburnum, and by the native Hinsot of Kanawar. 
names kowhie or kongia, they grow 30 or 35 Sanjata, Pashtu. 
feet high, flowering from September to In the Panjab, a tree, wood small, and some- 
December with pendulous clusters of yellow what resembling that of Crataegus in qualities. 
blossoms. Their woods are hard, and durable, The fruit is edible, and called " Sanjad." — 
and are principally used by the New-Zealand- Fowell. 
en for paddles and implements.— i^enneW'* ELiEOCARPUS, Species. 
Gatherings, p. 409. Poeechandia. Uria. 

EHRETIA ASPERA. -^ *^'^® ^^ Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 

Lor Pashtu height 48 feet, circumference 5 feet, and height 

Laggar, Baddi Kander of fi'om the ground to the intersection of the 

Salt Range. first branch 9 feet. Ploughshares are occa- 
sionally made of this wood, but it is chiefly 

A tree of the Panjab, not uncommon to used for firewood. The rosaries worn by the 

Trans-Indus, yields a good but small timber. Byragi and Vaishnava are made of thesee.d^<^^ 

-^FowelL this tree. — Captain Macdouald, 
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Kalkoli or kankol of Eag< 

ban. 
Surja of the Panjab. 
Sanjad „ 



Chamror. Hind. 

Puna of Rawalpindi, Eag- 

han, ftc. 
Khnbara, Panjab. 



EL^EOCARPUS OBOVATUS. 



ELiEODENDRON ROXBURGHII. 



EL^OCARPUS, Species. 
Mha-ghai. Burm ? 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ramree and Cheduba ; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, &c., and the fruit and 
leaves are used by the natives for food. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex, 1862. 

EL-ZEOCARPUS, Species. A very large 
timber tree of Martaban, used for masts and 
house posts. 

EL^OCARPUS, Species. A valuable 
hard timber tree, very abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon, and not uncommon in 
some parts of the Tenasserim Provinces. 
Carts are sometimes constructed of it, and it 
is used in house and boat building. — Dr. 
MasorCs Tenasserim. 

EL JEOC ARPUS, Species. Sal-wen, Burm. 
The river Salwen derives its name from a 
tree of that name that grows on its bank?. 
From the character of the genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood.— Dr. MasorCs 
Tenasserim. 

ELiEOCARPUS AMCENUS, Thw. A 
middle sized tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, grows up to an elevation of 4,000 
foQU—Thw. En. FL Zeyl. p. 32. 

EL^OCARPUS GANITRUS, Roxh. 

Ganitrus sphsericus, Gaertn. 

Rudrakaya. Due.? 
Utrasum Bead tree. Ano. 

A tree of Java and the western coast of 
India. The seeds are used for necklaces, 
rosaries, &c. 

EL^OGARPUS HINAU, The « Hinau" 
tree of New-Zealand, yields a heavy hard 
timber, but not very durable. It grows to a 
height of 30 feet, and is 8 or 9 feet in cir- 
cumference. Its bark yields a yellow dye. — 
Bennetfs Gatherings, 

EL^OCARPUS LAIS'CE^FOLIUS. 
Roxh. 

Ootradi ke munke. DUK. | Utrasum ? Tam. 

A tree of the Khassya hills, Assam, Moul^ 
mein and Java. The seeds are used similarly 
to those of the Ganitrus sphaericus, Royle. 
— Drs, Royle, Ainslie, Mason and Voigt. 

EL^OCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS, Bl, 

A tree growinor on the banks of the Salwen, 
and in Java. — Voigt. 

ELiEOCARPUS LUCIDUS, Roxb. A 
ti'ee of Chittagong. — Voigt. 

EL^OCARPUS MONTANUS, Thw. A 
middle sized tree of Ceylon. 

ELiEOCARPUS OBOVATDS, Ain. 

E» coriaceus, Hook, 
This tree grows at Newera Ellia and other 
elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at 



Rudrakaya. Tam. 
Rudra challu. Tel. 



heights of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet— 
Thwaites. 

ELiEOCARPUS OBLONGUS, Oartn. 

Kassow. Due. 
A handsome Dekhan tree. — Br. Riddell. 

ELiEOCARPUS SERRATUS, Linn. 

Grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — Thwaites, 

EL^OCARPUS TUBERCULATUS, 
Roxb. 

Rudrachai. Tam. I Rudracha. Tel. 

Badrachai. ,, | Badracha. „ 

A tree of the Travancore forests. The 
seeds are used by Vaishnava bramins as rosa- 
ries. — M9\ Rohde^s MSS. 

EL^ODENDRON DICHOTOMUM ? 

Chimdu or darindhu of Panjab. 

A small tree of Jhullandur ; wood white, 
soft and brittle ; used for fuel and the small 
wood-work in zemindars' houses. — Lt. Col. 
Lake. 

ELJEODENDRON GLAUCUM, Pers. 

Schrebera albens, Retz. Senacia glauca, Lam.. 
Mangif era glauca, JRottl. Ceylon tea tree, Eno. 

This tree is a native of Ceylon, with small 
green flowers. — Voigt, Pers. i. 638. 

EL^ODENDRON INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Jouk-bin. Burm. 
This is a very plentiful, strong, fine timber, 
found throughout the forests of the Tounghoo 
and Pegu distiicts, as well as about BangooD. 
It is adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making.— Dr. McClelland. . 

ELJEODENDRON PANICULATUM, 

" Jumrassee*' Hind. 

Generally a small tree with elliptical or 
ovate serrated leaves, common to the hills of 
the northern part of the Central Provinces. 
Yields a beautiful white wood, which works 
very smooth, but is veiy liable to split and 
warp : botanically recognized by Dr. Brandis. 
— Major Bearson, C, B. 

ELiEODENDRON ROXBURGHn, W. 
and A, 



fl^seodeudron glaucum. 
Wall, 



Nerija dichotoma. J2ox&. 
RhamuuB nerija. Sprtng, 



Nirija. Tel. 
Padiium of Panjab. 
Mirandu ,, 
Jamoa ,, 



Boot-kus. Mahb. 
Selupa maram. Tam. 
Bira. Tel, 
Nerasi. „ 

This small tree is a native of the mountain- 
ous parts of India. It is not uncommon in the 
eastern part of the Siwalik tract up to the 
Ravi, rare in the lower hills west of the 
Jumna, but its timber is not valued, being 
there white, soft and brittle, though used for 
small wood-work. Dr. White says that in 
Coimbatore, this tree is more remarkable for 
its fine form than for the length and thickness 
of its bole, and the wood^ if good, can only be 
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BLDPE HAKAH, 

fit for cabinet making and small sized objects. 
Dr. Gibson bb^h this tree is more common in 
the inland than in the coast forests of Bombay, 
but he had never seen it of a size fit for timber. 
The wood, however, he says, is strong and 
compact. — Dn. Wight, Qibson, and Stewart. 

ELAVUM. The Tamil name of the wild 
cotton tree of Malabar, which grows to sixty 
or eighty fbet high, and from four to six feet 
in diameter. It is a very soft, light wood, 
aod used by the natives for catamaraua aod 
canoes ; and also for rafting the heavy timber 
from ttie forests : it is not durable or of 
much value- — Edye, Forest* oj Malabar and 
Vanara. {ifote. — This seems the Eiioden- 
dron anfractoosum.) 

ELATE SYLVESTBIS, Linn. 
Phmnix ajlvsatris, Siai. 
Wild date tree, 
SAJI.U. Can. I ttoham manm. Tah 

Sesdi k& jiuu. Dus. Iltaohsttn. Til. 

The leaf. 
Itduun ella. Tam. j Ita-aku. TsL. 

Its fruit. 

Pmruiiatkt. flANS. | It& puidu. TBL. 

Has the general eharactertstice of the 
family, but is inferior to the palmyrab, 
cocoanut, &c. In India, the fruit, when ripe, 
is small, oval shaped, dark coloured, and 
sweetish ; but, though it is now believed that 
this tree is identical with the date palm of 
Arabia, die fruit is not esteemed, being unim- 
proved by cultivation. The leaves and stalks 
are made into baskets, boxes and hats, the 
leaves are twisted into rope, and used for 
thatching and in the manufacture of light 
mate for building huts. The inner wood fur- 
nishes, by boiling, a kind of catechu, which 
contsins much tannin. Ain». pp. 153, 224, 
8uH$iu>ndi. 

ELLAHN£EL. Tam ? In Travancoro, 
a small tree, with a light red coloured wood, 
specific gravity 0'779, used for temples, 
pagodaH, and furniture. — Frith. 

ELLANDE. The Malayala name of a 
Malabar tree which the natives use for genei'al 
purposes. It produces a fruit from which 
they extract a sweet scented oil, which is 
nsed medicinally ; and also for the hair of the 
women in Aajm of ceremony, — Edye, Forests 
of MaliAar and Canara. {Note. — Is this 
the Zizyphas jujuba.) 

EnXX>PAT, Tam, in Tinnevelly, a wood 
of ft red coloar, used for building in genei'al. 

SLUPE HABAM. The Halayak uome of 
a Malabar tree, which grows to fifty feet in 
height, and two and half feet in diameter. It 
is said to be a aeefnl timber, and is found to 
be dorable in native veflsels for planks, bcRmn, 



ENa.BBNa. 

&c. It produces a fruit from which an oil is 
extracted, which is used for lamps and other 
purposes. — Edye, ForesU of Malabar and 
Canara. {Note. — This evidently is the 
Bassia loogifolia.) 

EMBLICA OFFJCINAUS, Oartn. 

Phyllantlius 
HyrobaluiUB 



Nclli mura. C.(n. 

Nilika-mara. „ 

Kmblio mfrabtklan. Exo. 

Amliki. HtHD. 



emblica, tinn, Six^. W. Ic. Shttde. 

amblico, Bauhia. 

AddU. HlHD. 

Halaco. Malay. 
Kadoodong. „ 
Nelli. Maliai~ 
Amtoki. Sams. 

Amntaca „ 
AmnBada Delli. SiHon. 

NeUiksi Tah. 

Nelli maram. „ 
Ueirika mano. Tkl. 
Amia kamu. ,, 



A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a 
man's body. It grows in all the Peninsula, in 
Canara, the soudiern Mahratta country, the 
Konkan, the Dekhan, in the forests of the 
Godavery and Ci rears, in Bengal, on the 
banks of the Jumna, Kumaon, thePanjab aud 
eastwards in the Moluccas. The brown wood 
of this tree is valuable, hard and durable, 
is used for boxes, and for veneering ; is good 
for well-rings, does not decay under water 
and is well adapted for turning. The strongly 
astringent bark is used as a tanning material, 
in dyseutciy and diaiThcea. The Myro- 
balan fruit, can be pickled or preserved in 
sugar.— fioxfi. iii, 671, Voigt, Captain Bed- 
dome, Mr. Rokde, Dr. Clegkorn, Mr. Powell, 
Mr. l^ompson. 

EMBBYOPTEKIS GLUTINIFERA, 
Roxb. 

DiospyroH glivtSnoaa. Keen. \ D.embryopteris. Per*. 

Gab. Beno. Timbeni. SiNOB. 

KuBharta mara. Cah. Tumbika. Tam. 

Cnsharatha mara. ,, Panijihika. ,, 

wad niangoateeE. Eng. TumeL Ibl. 

Gab. Hind. Tumika. 
Pani'jika. Ha leal. 

This tree grows in Silhet, Assam, Hurdwar, 
Dehra Dhoon, Bengal und the peninsula of 
India. In the northern province of Ceylon, 
its timber is used for common house-build- 
ings, and the juice of the fruit is used to rub 
over fishing lines for the purpose of harden- 
ing aud preserving them, also for paying the 
bottoms of boats. A cubic foot weighs 45 
lbs. and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
Mendis, Dr. Cleghom, Roxb. ii, 533. 

ENG, Bcitu. Id Amherst, a wood used 
for boat-building, and produces oil. It is a 
strong, heavy, useful, grey-wood, suited foi- 
beams, piles, and the tike. {Note.-~\& it 
Dipterocarpns grandiflora.) 

ENG-BEHG. Buem.' In Tavoy, a strong 
wood i used i<x tommoB t«c\«a\j^ . 



ERIOLiENA CANDOLLII. 



ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. 



ENG-GYENG. Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for posts of religious buildings. 
A useful wood, but liable to split. {Note,— 
Is it a Shorea ?) 

ERAMBOO. Tam.? A Travancore wood 
of a dark brown-colour used for common 
houses. — Col. Frith. 

ERINOCARPUS NIMMONII. 

Jungle Bendy. Anglo-Tam. 
A middle sized tree. — Mr. Jaffrey, 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA, Lindley. 

Mespilus JaponicuSi Thwnh. 

Young-mai. Chin. I Loquat. Vernac. 

Yang ma. ,, I Lukat. „ 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
cultivated in many parts of India, and bears 
fruit twice in the year. It is highly esteemed 
toth for desert and preserves. It also grows 
in great perfection in New South Wales, and 
the Mauritius. The finest fruit is produced 
at the second crop, at the end of the cold 
season, and requires protection day and night ; 
from birds in the former, and flying foxes in 
the latter. The fruit has a yellow colour, with 
thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one or two seeds 
in the. centre — sometimes more. The seeds 
grow easily, and it appears to be capable of 
great improvement. In Ajmere, it is culti- 
vated in gardens but does not thrive well. It 
is very common in China and is often men- 
tioned by Fortune, who found it growing 
along with peaches, plums, oranges, the Chinese 
gooseberry (^Averrhoa carambola,) the wan- 
ghee {CooMa punctata,) and the longan and 
leechee. — Tea Districts, page 7, 30, Drs. 

Riddelly Irvine, Med. Top, p. 195, Voigt. 

• 

ERIOL^NA, Species. 

Daw-nee, Bubmesk 

This tree is not uncommon in British Bur- 
mah but is not very large : wood of a beautiful 
brick red color, tough and elastic, used for 
gun stocks, paddles and rice pounders, and 
is well worth attention, the weight being 
moderate, a cubic foot weighing lbs. 47. In 
a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

ERIOLw^NA, Species. 

Chlo aini, Bubm. 

A tree of British Burmah. A red light 
wood, used like Daw-nee, Eriolaena sp., for 
gun stocks, paddles, and rice pounders, sells 
at 12 annas per cubic foot.^ — Dr. Brandis, 
Cal. Cat, Ex. 

ERIOLiENA CANDOLLII, Wall A 
free of the Prome mountains, Voigt. 



ERIOLiENA HOOKERIANA, W. Sf A. 

Nara Botku. Tel. 

A strong hard Godavery wood — something 
like the Botku, a new species of Cordia — 
Capt, Beddome. 

ERIOLiENA TILIIFOLIA. 

Let pan, Bubsi. 
Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, attaining a height of fifty 
feet, with a girth sometimes of seven or eight 
feet, but usually about six feet. It is a 
strong tough timber, similar in its properties 
to Kydia. Wood white-colored, adapted to 
every purpose of house-hmlding— McClelland. 

ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM, 
D. G. W. 4- A. W. Ic. 

E. orientale. Stend, 

Bombax pentandrum. Linn. Rheede. Hoxb. iii, 165. 

Go8sampinus Rumphii. Sch. *& End. 

Ceiba pentandra. Gcertn. 

Singh. 



Shwet Shimool. Beno. 
White Cotton tree. Eng. 
Hattian. Hind. 
Kattan. ,, 
SafedSimal. ,, 
Shamieula. Mahb. 
Paniala. Maleal. 
Pania. 



j» 



i> 



Pulim. 
Imbool. 
Imbool gass ,, 
Elavum maram. 
Elava maram 
Pur. Tel. 
Buruga. 



Tam. 



)f 



»> 



There are six species of this genus of plants, 
five of which are natives of America but all 
known by the name of Wool or Cotton Trees. 
They are large trees, with spongy woods, 
which are used for little besides making canoes 
in the districts where they grow. Only this 
one grows in Asia and Africa. It attains 
a height of 150 feet or more, but there are 
two varieties described, the one growing in 
the East Indies and the other in Guinea, 
which differ chiefly in the colour of their 
flowers. The Indian variety JS. a. Indicutn, 
has flowers yellowish inside and white out- 
side ; whilst that of Guinea E, b. Africanumj 
has large crimson flowers. The Guinea tree 
is one of the Ifirgest and tallest of the forest- 
trees and the trunk is employed for making 
the largest-sized canoes. In Ceylon, this is 
very common, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. It is an elegant tree, common on the 
Coromandel Coast ; the leaves fall during the 
cold season, and blossoms appear in February 
before the leaves. It grows in many parts of 
the Deccan, but is not common on the Bombay 
side save in some parts of Khandeish. The 
trunk is perfectly straight. It yields a light 
wood, employed by the toy-makers or moochis, 
but is likewise used for making rafts and floats. 
The seeds are numerous, smooth, black, and 
enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool, used 
for stuffing pillows, like that of B. heteropbyl- 
lum and Cochlospermum gossypium. The 
gum is termed Katan or Huttian ke gond, 
and is given in solution with spices in bowel 
complaints. At the Madias Exhibition of 
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EBTTHRINA INDICA. 

1857t a very powerful bast from tliis was 
exhibited by Mr, Jafirey. — ttoxb. iii, 165, 
(y Skaughnetsy, p- 227, Aintlie't Mat. Med. 
p. 208, Dri. Oibion, Wight, Riddell, Mc 
Clelland and Cleghorrt, Voigt, Thwaitet, 
Mr. Jaffrey, Voigt, 105, Aint. M. S. J. B. 

EROOPOOTTOO-IRVOLLY. Tam.? A 
Palghat wood of a brown color, specific gra- 
vity 0-861. Ueeil for builtliogs and bullock- 
yokes. — Colonel Frith. 

EEUPUNA, Tam. TreraburapHc Maleal. 
TLe timber of this Malabai' and Caoui'D tree, 
is of a dark brown colour, witli a yellow 
tiQge, and in textui-e lesembles the mai'da ; 
it is heavy and sti'oag, gi'ows to about fifteen 
to eighteen feet long. The natives prefer 
it to other wood for rice-beatci 
weight and texture. It produc 
black fruit wbich is of no use. — JE. 
of Malabar and Canara. 

ERTTHRINA, Species. 

Thy-kft-dah. Busu. 

A tree which grows to a targe size, aud is 
procurable throughout tlie province of Akyab. 
Its wood is used for making banghies, also 
for boxes.— C'aZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EBTTHRINA, Sp. The Mountain coral 
tree. A fine looking timber tree of this genus, 
prodncing a reddish wood, is not uocomnion 
in the interior of Tenasserim. Tho Karens 
select this tree in preference to all others on 
which to train their betel vines. — Dr. Mason. 

ERYTHEraA INDICA, Lam.; Roxb.i 
W.Sr ^- 

Erythiina corallodendron, $ Zinn. 
Falita muitUr. Bsmi 

Uodngk Tiikiht. Car, 
Coral tree. EHO. 

Indiui ConI tree. „ 
BMtud teak. 
Hooehv wood treo. „ 
Farrnd. HlHD. 
Ptncn. Uahb. 



Kaliuia moroku. Tak. 
Uumkka moram. „ 
Huluku muruklra. „ 
Hoochoa maram. ,, 
Badida ohettu t Tel. 
Badapu chettu. „ 
Badidapu cbettn. „ 



Barijamu. 

Barjapu chettu. „ 
Mahamedo. „ 

Baadita cbettn. ,, 
Chalo-diona. Uria! 



Pujirah. 
Pao^ Hahr. 
Hnndara. Sans. 
&Kbadoo gaw. Sivoh. 

A large ti'ee, of Ceylon, of the peninsula of 
India, also growing in the Konkans, Bengal, 
AsBaO], Tenasserim, Martabao and Amherst, 
and ID the islands of the Archipelago, every- 
where, a pretty large tree ; in India, 
Bowering at the beginning of the hot season, 
its Beeda ripening in June and July- In 
Ceylon, it grows in the hot drier parts of the 
island. In Ganjam and Gumsur, where it 
abounds, it attains an extreme height of 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
is 6 feet. It is a coiqmon tree in all parts 
of the Bombay conntry, but most so on the 
cout. Its place in the forests is generally 



EKYTHRINA SUBER03A. 

taken by Erythrina suberosa. It supplies, in 
Tenasserim, a soft, white wood, as easily 
worked as the pine, and which might be made 
valuable for many economical purposes. It 
is the wood commonly used by the moocbie 
men, for making light boxes, scabbards, 
children's toys &e. It is likewise employed 
in making rafts, and fishermen's floats, and 
is hollowed out and made into canoes. The 
wood used for the purpose in upper Hindustan 
is tho Bombax eeilMi. It is the "Moocheo 
wood" of Madras, and is there, also, used for 
toys, light boxes and trayn, and tjie varnished 
toys, from the Northern Cirears, are made of 
it. For swoi'd scabbaidf, it is a first rate 
material, and may be exported to Europe so 
soon as the eyes of the military public shall 
'*"" ' .. I have been suiSclently opened to the necessi^ 
» small ^j. g^crificing clank and shine to utility iu iho 
joresls j j^^j^j. ^^ aword-scabbards. The wood is ' 
exactly ^rd the weight of water, and of 
necessity very weak. It is particularly applica- 
ble to many purposes for which deal is em- 
ployed at home, such as in making packing 
eases, &c., &c. The natives of Nagpore use it 
exclusively for scabbards- It is eaten by 
white ants easily. The timber, in Nagpore 
varies from 14 to 17 feet in length, and from 
3 to 2J feet in circumference, and sells at 3 
annas the cubic foot This tree is employed 
in many parts of India to support the black 
pepper vine. What renders these trees very 
proper for this purpose is their quick growth 
(from cuttings), their firm, permanent, though 
smooth bark, which never peels off and gives 
film hold to the roots of the vine, and lastly, 
they are full of leaves and very shady during 
the hottest months of the year which shelters 
the vine fi'om the intense heat of the sun and 
keeps the ground moist. As soon as the hot- 
test weather is over, the leaves drop and ex- 
pose the vines to the sun and weather during 
the cool season.— Boxb. iii, 249, Dts. Ainilie, 
Wight, Maton, O'Shaugknessy, Cleg born, 
and Qibson, Mr. Rohde, Capts. Sankey and 
Macdonald, M, E. J- Reporls, Voigt, 
Thwaites. 

ERYTHRINA STEICTA, Boxb. 
Dhol d^. Hind. I AaaiihtarHmdaf Plains, 

Bartho of N. W. HiUb. PaUjara- 

Coral tree. - I 

The wood of this peninsula and Fanjab 
tree is white and soft, used for scabbards, for 
the chalni, or sieves, and as fuel. It is cul- 
tivated in the Panjab plains and wild in the 
outer Hills. — BfOxb, iii, 251, Powell. 

ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA, Roxb. 
Hani- Tah. I Uuni? Tel. 

Motaga. „ I ModDga. „ 

A small tree ofKumaon, Guzerat, Kbandesb, 
of the Mahal districts east of the ghats, and a 
native of the Ciicttca, gtowSa^'TO. es^rj «ii. 
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Eiythrina m^ma, S 
Badftdumu ? Tam, 
Mullu moduga. Tel. 

This tree la a nativ 
of the Circars, a 



EUCALYPTUS. 

and situation-: leaves deciduoua daring the 
cold season. Flowers in February and March, 
soon after which the leaves appear ; the trunk 
13 generally erect and from eight to twelve 
feet to the branches. It is less common than 
the E. Indica, and the trunk is covered with 
deeply cracked corky bark. From Kumaon 
the timber is sent in small billets to be made 
into sieve frames — Roxb. iii, 253, Voigl, Mr. 
Thompson. 

EBTTHRINA SUBLOBATA, Roxb ; 
W.SfA. 

Txb. in E. I. 0. Mvt. t. 105 
I Badedam? Tel. 

'c of the inland mountains 
s frequeutly of great size, 
witli branches spreading and numerous, and 
trunk without prickles. The wood, like that 
of all these species is remarkably light, soft 
and spongy, and is much employed by the 
moochies who make trunks, toys, and other 
things that are to be varnished, the wood 
retains its priming or under coat of paint 
better almost than any other and is not liable 
to warp, contiact or split. The moochies 
at Condapilly and Nursapore ore famed for 
their art in forming and varnishing this wood 
for toys, &c. It is planted by the Tamil 
people about their temples. In Bengal, the 
leaves fall during the cold season in February, 
when destitute of foliage, the blossoms appear 
and soon aftei'wavds the leaves : the seed ripens 
in May, the trunk is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in circumference, taper- 
ing regularly, and the seeds are enveloped in 
fine, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly to 
them.— Box*, iii, 254, Mr. Rhode's MSB., 
Mr. Jaffrey. 

ERYTHEOSPEBMUM PHTTOLAC- 
COIDES, Gard. A middle sized tree of the 
Ambagamowa and Batnapoora districts in 
Ceylon ; growing up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet— jfAto. p. 18. 

EBTTHBOXYLON AREOLATUM ? 
I Devodara. Bans. 

DeTatbaram. Tah. 
I Devftdari. Tbi. 

The flowers of this small tree are veiy 
small and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood is BO fragrant that the inhabitants of 
Mysore use it in lieu of sandal wood. Its 
leaves, Devadarum kirai. Tarn., are used by the 
people as greens : and, bruised and mixed with 
gingelli oil, are used as a refreshing application 
to the head. — Ainslie. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus, consisting 
of lofty trees, is found in tlie Malay peninsula, 
but it is chiefly Australian, where the species 
occur in great profusion, and, with the leafless 
acacias, give & most remarkable character to 



Shajr-nl-jin. Aa. 
Dawadar. DUK. 
Deodhan. Hind. 



EUOEISaONIA TRISTIS. 

the scenery. E. calophyllum, attains a height 
of 150 feet ; and a girth of 25 to 30 feet ia 
not an uncommon dimension of these trees : — 
E. obliquus (Stringy Bark) ; Stuartiana ; &»• 
siiens, piperita ; goniocalyx ; viminalis ; pnl- 
verulenta, amygdalina and others have been 
introduced on the Jfeilgherries. E. reainifera 
yields the Botany Bay kino. Larg6 cavities 
occur in the stem of E. robusta, between the 
annual concentric circles of wood, filled with 
a most beautiful red or rich vennilion-colonr- 
ed fluid, which flows out as soon as the i 
affords an opening. E. rostrata of western 
Austialia, is the mahogany of the colonists, 
also the Jai-rah or Yarrah and has been reo 
mended for the railway sleepers of India. E. 
resinifcra is the red gum wood and E. piperita 
the blue gum wood of Australia. There are 
n number of Eucalypti trees growing at Mad- 
hohur over 60 feet in height. 

EUCALYPTUS, Species. Stringy bark 
tree of Australia, attains an elevation of 80 
or 90 feet, tall, straight and massive with a I 
circumference of 1 2 to 14 feet. It is used for 
flooring boards and in-door work. — B«nnetfs 
Gatherings. 

EUCALYPTUS, SpecfVs. Red Mahogany 
tree and white Mahogany tree of Austratasia, 
noble in appeai-ance and woods when sees in 
planks are very handsome. — Bennelft Oa- 
therings. 

EUCALYPTUS, Speeies, The iron bark 
tree of Australasia, yields valuable timlier, 
which lasts forty or fifty years. It suits 
equally well for under-ground work. sp. gr,, 
is 1,211 ; it weighs 42 lbs. to the cubic foot. 
— Bennett's Oalherings. 

EUCALPYTUS GLOBULUS, is now 
growing abundantly, both on the Keilgherry 
and Pulney Hills, and also at Bangalore, in ■ 
Mysore. It is one of the most hardy of the 
genus and the best suited to the bills. 

EUCALYPTUS GOMPHOCEPHALA. 
The woolly but gum tree of Australasia, attains 
a height of 75 feet. Its timl>er does not laet 
above two years. — Bennett's Qatherinffs. 

EUCALYPTUS MABGINATA,thebox 
tree of Australasia. The old wood is applied 
for spokes and felloes, ihe young wood aa gig 
shafts. — Bennett's Qalherings. 

EUCALYPTUS PIPERITA, of New 
Zealand, is an excellent tree for ship buildings 
but is not so durable as the iron bark tree- 
Its timber is used for naves and felloes of 
wheels and for under-ground work, grows to 
70 or 80 feet in height with a circumference 
of 6 to 12 feet. — Bennetts Gathertngt. 

EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS, Grj^ 
Bortam. Halat. 

A pnlm growing on the hills aboat Cbingi 



EUGENIA. EUGESIA ACUTANGULA. 

Malacca &ud Fenang. The leaves are used iti | K«ffema nerrnsii, E. pulehella, E. mgrti- 
Fenang iu making mats for the ttidea of house?, /b /ia, Tliu-bai-jeen, Burm., auO E. jambosa, of 



also for thutch, and for all the purpost^s 
which those of the Nipa frutieaas uie applied. 
— Griffith's Palms. 

EUGENIA, a genus of plants Darned in 
honour of piiuce Eugene of Snvoy. It con- 
tains neaily 200 speciea, though numbers 
have been removed to the geacia NeiitrU, 
JoMtinia, Myrcia, Sixygivm, Caryophyll-t 



the Southern parte of Pegu, afford dark strong 

Eugenia pulehelh, Khway-tha-byni, is veiy 
plentiful iu the Pegu and Tounijhoo districts. 
E. vulgaris, Khway-tha phan, Burm. 
E. ternifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai and E, 
joKbolana also oocur, but less plentifully than 
, , - I ,-.,-- ---... I ^- pttlckella. These Pegu woods al! afford 

/omAo..!, in whjch are now coutnmed the J g^^^^^^t ^,^^3 .„^j ^^ ^-^^ hut 

Clove-Tree, the Rose-Apple, and Jamoou of ,^,,j^^j j^ ^^^^ ^\^^]^ ^f ^^jj^ ^^^ ^,^,, 
India, formerly deluded m Sugema. This I .^^ ^^i^^^^ strong and adapted for house- 



genus is confined to the hot and tropica! part: 
of the world, as Brazil, the West India lElands, 
and Sierria Leone, and, in Asia, extends from 
the Moluccas and Ceylon to Silhet and the 
foot of the Himalaya, l^ome of the species 
secrete a warm volatile oil in their herbaceous 
parts ; abound in tannin : yield good wood : 
and a few have fruits which ai-e edible, 
though not very agreeable, from being impreg- 
nated with the aroma of the oil. Dr. Wight 
gives, ID Icones, the fotlowing species of 
Eugenia 




(J) piudBont, 
„ polTpetala, 

„ porporu, 
„ ternlfolU, 
(3) iltemifidi^ 



„ MlophrUitoll*, 
„ cuTophj-lWoUi, 
„ DUTopbTllcea, 

,, sotdifolia, 
.. oarjtabon, 

„ ferrogliifia, 

,. Eluidalllsn, 



(B)III 



mrrldtoUik 
, Meeriuu, 

, opetcDlut^ 
, p^yintha. 



rulcrocoTiMS 
toseiefolu, 

Uajor Beddome mentions E. gi'acilis. Bedd. 
as growing on the banks of rivers in the 
Animullay hills and yielding a close-grained 
wood. Hr. Thwaites mentions as growiug at 
no great elevation in Ceylon, the Eugenia 
decora, 2%t0., a amal] tree near Galle ; Eugenia 
floccifera, Thw., a small tree at Beigam Corle % 
Engenia fniva, Tkw., a small tree at Pasdoon 
Corle ; Eugenia rivulorum, Thw., a small tree, 
on the banks of streams, in the Singherajah 
forest, between Gialle and Ratnapoora, and 
Eugenia terpnophylla, TAw., a middle sized 
tree of Ambagamowa and Satnapoora Dis- 
tricts, and Beigam Corle. Eugenia mabseo ides, 
(Wight Jlluit.) grows in the central pro- 
vince, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet- 
Eogeoia Moooiana, Wight, HI. is abundant in 
the central province, up to an elevation of 
4,000 feet, and Eugenia Willdenovii, DC. 
Tambaleya-gaas, Singh., is common in the 
hotter parts of Hie island. Dr. McClelland 
namee seven species of Pegu, viz,. 
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building.— /)«. Wight an4 McClelland, ■ 
Voigt, Thwaites, Eng. Ct/c. Major Beddome. 
EUGENIA, Species. 

Thab-jah-thft-pim. Bdbh. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh, of British 
Burmah, have a Iiard red coloured wood, close, 
not straight grained, and supposed to he 
brittle. The wood is subject to the attacks of 
white-ants. The stems are occasionally used 
for canoes. This is also used for house-build- 
ing. Breakingweightsoftlie " Thab-yeh-gah" 
E. oai-yophyltifolia, 254 lbs. A cubic foot 
weighs 50 lbs. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet and average gii'th 
measured at 6 feet, from the ground is 9 feet. 
1 annas per cubic foot. {Note. — 
This seems to be Dr. McClelland's E. vul- 
garis.) — Drs. McClelland and Brandis. 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Thabya. BuitH. 
A tree of Moulmein. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
EUGENIA, Sptciei. 

Tli»-by».gyin. BnBM. 
A tree of Moulmein, Wood soft, used in 
the ordinary purposes of a building material, 
-Cal. Cat. E,:. \»&2. 
EUGENIA ACEIS, W.^ A. 
Eugenia pimenta, DC. ■sar. ovalifolia. 
Myrtua pimenta, Linn. var. latifolia, Roxb. 

„ scria, Sw. 
Myrica acris, DC. 
„ pimeatoides, DC. 
Wild Cinnamon Tree. Ehq. I Sang. Hinn. 
„ Clove. „ „ I 

A smaU tree, grows in Bombay, the leavea 
have a pleasant smell when bruised. Timber 
hard, red and heavy, capable of being polished 
and used for mill cogs and other purposes, 
where much friction is to be sustained. — Dr. 
Bidden, Voigt. 
EUGENIA ACUTANGULA. ? 

Hinjolo. Uria. 

Under these names. Captain Macdonald 

describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of 

extreme heigbt 30 feet, utevaalCT'ait.^ 'iVt'i&v, 



EUGENIA CAROYPHYLLIFOLIA. 



EUGENIA JAMBOLANA 



and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 6 feet. Grows in abundance 
on the banks of rivers. The wood is not affected 
by damp, and is therefore generally used for 
the wooden framework at the bottom of wells. 
Rice pounders are also made of it. The bark 
is given medicinally to women after child- 
birth. — Captain Macdonald. {Note, — Is this 
the Barringtonia acutangula ? See page 44.) 

EUGENIA ALTERNIFOLIA, Roxb. ; 
W. III. ; W. Ic. 

Movi chettu. Tel. | Moyi chettu. Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari hills. — Flora 
Andhr, 

EUGENIA AMCENA, Thwaiies, A 
small tree of Ceylon, at Kokool Corle and 
in the Dolosbage district, up to an elevation 
of 1,500 feet.— TAtr. 

EUGENIA BRACTEATA, Eoxb.; W, 
^ A. 

Eugenia^Roxburghii, DO, I Myrtus Coromandeliana, 
Zeylanica, Roxh. Koen. 

ruscif olia, Willde. 
latifolia, Heyne. 
Heynei, Spreng. 
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Iseta, Mam. 
Myrtusbracteata, Willde. 
littoralis, Roxb. 



in E. I. C. Mus, 

Aramanda. Tel. 
Arivita. ,, ■ 









Goragamudi Tel. 



A shrub, frequent in low jungles near the 
sea on the Coromandel coast, in the Northeni 
Circars. Grows also at Jaffna in Ceylon. It 
is only used for firewood. — Hoxb. ii, 490, 
Flora Andh.y Thwaites, Voigt, 47. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA, 
Boab. ; W. Ic, 553. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. Ains, 
The tree. 



Choto jam. Beng. 
Thab-yeh-gah. BuRM. 
•Narac&di Vriksha. Can. 
Nawel wood tree. A ng-Tam. 
Jamoon. Hind. 



Koata naga? Tam. 
Naurei. ,, 

Nawel maram. ,, 
Neredamanu. TeL 
chettu. 
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The fruit. 



Jamoon ka phaL DuR. 
Nawel fruit. Eng. 
Kaka jemboo. Sans. 



Batte dombe. Singh. 
Nawel pallam. Tau. 
Neredi pandoo. Tel. 



This large growing timber tree is a native 
of various parts of India growing luxuriantly 
in almost every soil and situation. Grows in 
Coimbatore, in the Northern Circars, in Ben- 
gal and British Burmah. Flowering time the 
hot season ; bears a round berry, black when 
ripe, the size of a pea. Ainslie gives a 
favorable account of the timber, which he 
describes as very strong, close grained, hard 
and durable. The wood is light, and chiefly 
used for making grain measures, but is also 
made into carriage frames, cots, &c., and, in 
Ceylon, for common house-building : a cubic 
foot weighs 45 lbs. and lasts 20 years. The 
different kinds of Eugenia, called Thab-yeh in 
British Burmah, have a hard, red coloured 
wood, but not straight grained, and supposed 



to be brittle. The trunks are occasionally 
used for canoes, especially those of Thab-yeh- 
gah, the breaking weight of which is 254 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, the aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the gi'ound 
is 6 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
The bark is astringent, and is used in decoc- 
tion by the natives for dysentery. The fruit 
when ripe, is of a very dark purple colour, 
and about the size of a large cherry. In 
taste, it somewhat resembles the sloe, but is 
much sweeter. 



A variety of this tree, 

ka phal. 



Vullaynawel pallam. Tam. 
Telia neredi pandu. Tel. 



Oojla jamoon 

DUK. 

Sweta jemboo. Sans. 

has a fruit nearly similar to it in natural 
qualities and has got its name from being of 
a different colour (white). — Di's. Roxburgh, 
ii, 486, Wight, Ahislie, Riddell, and Bran- 
dis, Mr. Rhode's M8S. Voigt, Cah Cat. Ex. 
1862, Mendis. 

EUGENIA CARYOPH YLL AT A, Thun. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn. 
Myrtus caryophyllus, Sprmy. 

Luvunga. Beng. I Ranjambool. Mahb. 

Clove tree. Eng. | 

A tree of the Moluccas, but cultivated in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
India, in Travancore, also in the Mauritius and 
Bourbon. The cloves of commerce are the 
unopened flowers, the flower buds. It is 
hardly found on the Bombay side, north of the 
Savitree. South of that river it is found only 
in the Race or greenwood jungles, and about 
temples. The wood appears quite equal to 
that of the common Jambool, the Eugenia 
jambolana. — Roxb. ii, 490, Gibson, Voigt, 
M. E. J. R. 

EUGENIA CERASOIDES, Roxb. 

Thab-yeh -gyin. BUBM. 
The different kinds of Thab-yeh of British 
Burmah have hard red coloured w6od, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems are occasionally used for canoes. A 
cubic foot weighs 5 1 lbs. In a full grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 40 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the gi*ound is 9 feet 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brandts 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA, Lam. ; Roxb. 

Syzigium jambolanum, DC. ; W. Ic. W. III. W. is A. 

„ caryophyllifolium, D C, 
Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 

jambolifera, Roach in E. I. C. Mus. 
obtusifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 2, p. 435. 
caryophyllifolia, Lam. 
Calyptranthes jambolana, Willde. 

„ caryophyllifolia, Willde. 

Myrtus cumini, Linn. 
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EUOBNIA JAMBOLAKA. 



EUGENIA MALACCENSIS. 



Jamoon tree. AsQUO- 

Hind, 
Kalo-jam. BSKO. 
Kulo-jamnn. „ 
NoBnl& mara. Can. 
Jamoon. Hikd. 
Buna jamon* ^ 
Bai jamuB. „ 
Pttin jara. liAHB. 
Jambool. „ 

Altibo. Singh. 

Hawaii maram. Tam. 



Koatti naga maram ? Tau. 
Nirarlay? 
Pern nagal. 
Sinanaga. 
Sirra naga. 
Kotti naga maram. 
NeradL Tel. 

Peddanereda. 
Sanna neredu. 
Jamo. Uria ? 
Bodo jamo. 
J Coojee jamo. 



n 

»» 

»» 
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Mr. Robert Brown of the Madras Agri- 
Horticultural Grardens says he sent for speci- 
mens according to the Tamil names, Nawel 
maram and Naga maram, and they were both 
the same plants : and, as far as he could make 
them out, the following are one species : 

Syzigium jambolanum, 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 
„ jambolana. 
Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 
M jambolana. 

This tree presents difficulties to its identi- 
fication botanically. It is a large and handsome 
tree, flowers in February and March, and 
thrives in any good soil. It occurs in the cen- 
tral province of Ceylon, and is met with in 
gardens all over the peninsula of India. About 
Madras, this tree is generally much des- 
troyed by the Carpenter bee. It likewise, 
grows in the Bombay side of India, in their 
ghat and Konkan forests, also pretty exten- 
sively near villages, where it has been planted ; 
in Coimbatorey in Ganjam and Goomsur, in 
Bengal and Kumaon. The tree is not very 
eommoB either in Bodo-goda or lower Goom- 
.snr, but it is said to be rather plentiful in the 
Ch^apaud forests. There are two kinds 
there termed respectively the ^^Bodo" and 
" CJoojee** Jamo. Dr. Wight, writing in 
CoimlMitore, says ''of this wood I have no 
knowledge, it is said to be brittle and bad, but 
is described by Ainsiie as fit for house-building 
purpoBes.** But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 
Wight nnder-rates the quality of the wood and 
he says that it makes excellent beams, but on 
account, probably, of its brittleness, is never 
eat up £gv cabinet pui*p08es. It is, however, 
employed in Ceylon, for common house- 
buiiding. 

Lieot. Col. Lake writing in Jhullunder says, 
this tree attains a good size, the length of trunk 
to first branch being 10 feet, and the circum- 
ference 6 feet. It attains full size in 40 years ; 
wood hard and brittle, heart- wood tough, of a 
daA red C(^iDur, liable to warp a little ; not 
subject to worms; used by zemindars for 
agricultural implements, and produces good 
timber. There isj he says, a variety of 
this tree called ''Kuthummun," a smaller tree, 
bearing smaller fruit, and shorter leaves. In 
the sooth of IncBa, the fruit of the best sort is 
as large as a commcm Mae plmn, which it 



resembles in appearance ; it has a rough 
astringent flavour, and should be soaked in 
salt and water before it is eaten. The fresh 
stone, if planted, grows immediately. Major 
Pearson »ays Eugenia jambolana is com- 
mon in Nagpore, and has the peculiar 
property of resisting the effects of water 
almost for ages. The bark affords a large 
supply of kino extract. — Roxb, ii, 484, Brs, 
litddeUf Wight and Gibson, Cttptain Mac^ 
donald, Mendis, Voigt, Major Pearson^ 
Lt, CoL Lake, Commissioner, Jhullunder Di" 
vision, quotijig Balfour, page 113 and Roor' 
kee Froceedings papers on Choalior limber^ 
page 32. 

EUGENIA JAMBOS, Linn. 

Jambosa vulgaris, D C, 

Gulab-jamon. Pbrs. 
Ilajajembu. Sans. 
Jambo. SiKOH. 
Jambu-nawel maram. Tak 



Gulabjam. Beng. 
Gulabi jam. Due. 
Rose apple. Eno. 
Jamb. Hind 
Jam. Maleal. 



Jembu-neredi manu. Tel. 



Grows in both the Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and Sirmore. This tree bears a light 
whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped,, with smooth 
skin, having a rose flavor, whenee its English 
name. It is commonly cultivated in gardens 
on the coasts and in Hyderabad. It is easily 
propagated by seed, and grows luxuriantly in 
a good garden soil. The red coloured species, 
having the same flavor, is called the Jambo 
Malacca. The fruit is not much esteemed. 
In Tenasserim, the rpse apple is cultivated to 
a small extent in European gardens.*— Dr^. 
Ainsiie, p, 228, Roxb. ii, 494, Mason and 
RiddelL 

EUGENIA LAURINA.— ? 
Wal boamboo. Singh. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis mentions 
a timber tree of the central province of Cey- 
lon, used in house-buildings. A cubic foot 
weighs 36 lbs. and it lasts 1 5 years. — Mendis. 

EUGENIA MAIRE. The maire tree of 
New-Zealand, attains a height of 25 to 30 
feet, and a circumference of 3 to 4 feQ\. Its 
wood is hard, close-grained, heavy, and is 
used for war clubs and paddles, machinery 
and wood engraving. — Bennett* s Gatherings 
p. 416. 

EUGENIA MALACCENSIS, Linn. 

JamboeaMalaccensis, DC 

„ purpurascens, DC. 

Jambosa domestica, DC. 



Obia-ai of 
Islands. 



Sandwich 



Jambu Malacca 
Tam. 



maram* 



Malaka amrool. Bbno. 
Namball paio. Maleal. 

This tree grows in the Sandwich Islands, 
but was brought to India from Malacca. The 
fruit somewhat resembles a pear in shape, i& 
pleasant to the taste, is reckoned veiy whole- 
some, and bears some resemblance in taste to 
a juicy apple, but it is a very indiflerent fruit. 
— Drs. Ainsiie, Roxb. ii, 483, and Mason, 
Bennetts Gatherings^ rotg<,47. ^ 
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EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

EUGENIA MOONIANA, Wight. 

Pinibaru. Singh. 
A Ceylon tree with a small but hard and very 
tongh wood, used for handles of hammers, 
for stone-breaking, &c. — Mr. Fergusson, 

EUGENIA OBTUSIFOLIA, Roxh. 

Thab-yeh-gjo. Burm. 
The different kinds of Thahyeh of British 
Burmah have hard, red coloured wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems are occasionally used for canoes. 
A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet, from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Br. Brandts, Cal. Cat. Ex, of 1 862. 

EUGENIA OHIA-HA, the Ohia-ha of 
the Sandwich Islands, is used for building 
purposes, and its bark yields a dark brown or 
red dye. — Bennetfs Gatherings, 

EUGENIA SALICIFOLIA. 

Sizygium salicifolium, Wali. 
Ban jambooL 

The timber of this tree is ufced for rafters 
in the Bombay presidency. 

EUGENIA WILLDENOVII, D. C. 

Tambeleya. SmoH. I Eyan. Tam. 

Eotala-gas. „ | Pandy-kyan. Tam. 

Grows " at Trincomalie, where it is one of 
* the useful timber trees.' — Mr, Fergusson, 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants several spe- 
cies of which, viz., E. acutangulus, bullatus, 
crenulatus, dichotomus, garcinifolia, glaber, 
Goughii, grandifolia, grossus, Hamiltonianus, 
pterocladus and revolutus, are small trees and 
Major Beddome notices E. crenulatus. Wall, 
W. >S( A. also E. dichotomus Heipie^ which 
grows in Courtallum, Colemala and the south 
of the peninsula, with very valuable timber. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Mori, Sylhei. | Nooe, Nepal 

Grows in Sylhet and Nepal. A.s a small tree, 
is growing near the Bombay ghats in the upper 
country to the south, and is said to be often 
cultivated in Canai*a, on account of its straight- 
ness, as applicable for house rafters. It does 
not reach a size sufficient to fit it for general 
purposes. — Dr, Gibson. 

EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA, Wall, and 

E. HAMILTONIANUS, Wall, 



Baiphali of Kaohan. 
BikL Panjab. 
Battal 
Pakua. 
ChuaL 
Pash. 
BanaL 
Trithu. 
Sidhera. 
Muag Cbul,,, 



»* 
i> 
I* 
ft 

>» 



Panjabi. 



Wattal. 
Dudbapar. 
Hancbu. 
Mara. 
Papar. 
Banchor. 
Karum. 
Cbikan. 
Kiooh. 
I Sikbi of MusSBK. 



»♦ 



♦» 
»» 

>» 
>» 



EUPHORIA LITCHI. 

These two trees are common in many places 
in the Panjab Himalaya, up to near the Indus, 
the former at from 6,000 to 10,500 feet, the 
hitter at from 3,800 to 8,600 feet. They do 
not grow to a large size and ai*e not valued 
for building purposes, but the wood is white, 
close-grained beautifully smooth and tough, 
and spoons are made of it — Dr J, L, Stewart, 
p. 4\, Mr. W. Powell, Hand-book. 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS, Wight 
III, 178. 

A middle sized tree of Newera and other 
very elevated parts of Ceylon. — Thw. En. 
PL Z^//., p. 73. 

EUPHORBIA, Species. 
Yamula. Bubm. 

Used for frames of lacquered ware. 

EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA. 

Lea fless Eupborbia. Eng. | Tbobr. Hind. 
Chun. HiKD. I 

This grows much, wild, in the Lower Siwa- 
lik hills, and on the plains as a hedge plant. 
It frequently attains to the considerable 
height of 20 to 30 feet. Dr. Stewart was in- 
formed by Dr. Henderson that the leafless 
Euphorbia often has a stem 18 inches in 
diameter, and that it is used for fire wood. — 
Dr. J, L. Stewart, 

EUPHORBIA TIRACULLI, Linn. 

Gaa-nawahandi. Singh. 
KulIL Tam. 
Tiru kulli. Tam. 
Manobee jamudu. Tel. 
Lodboka sijboo. Ubia ? 



Lanka sij. Beng. 



in. 
Unarmed milk busb Eno. 
Milk bedge. ., 

Milk busb „ 

Common bedge plant. „ 
Seyr-Tej. Mahr. 

The wood is light-co1oai*ed, and, when 
mature, is reckoned very strong and durable 
when not exposed to wet. On the Bombay 
side, it is extensively used, whenever pro- 
curable of sufficient size, as a dunnage 
material for the fiat roofs of houses. It is 
sufficiently close-grained to be useful to turn- 
ers. Could be readily creosoted, but is very 
seldom of scantling sufficient for sleepers. 
Wood light coloured, the root of old shrubs is 
understood to be well adapted for gun stocks, 
but plants of sufficient age are seldom met 
with. Dr. Wight had often heard it spoken 
of as excellent fbr gun stocks, but it seemed to 
him too light-coloured. On the Godavery it 
grows to a large tree and the wood seems hard 
but is not used. In Goomsur and Ganjam it is 
not common, but extreme height 20 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet, and the height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
6 feet.— Z>r5. Roxb. ii, 470, Wight, Gibson 
and Cleghom, Captains Beddome and 
Maedonald. 

EUPHORIA LITCHI, De^. A fruit 

tree, introduced from China, the Litchi attains 

a height of 25 to 30 feet but does not ripen 

its fruit at Madras. It grows well in the 

I Mauritius and in Bengal. 
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FAGHfiA FRAQRANS. 



FERONIA ELEPHANTUM. 



EURTA, Species. 

Thaun. Bubm. 
Used ia Tavoy for fuel only. 

EURYA JAPONICA, Thanh. 

Neyadasae-gass. SiNOH. 

Var. a. E. Thunbergii. I Var. 7. E. Chinends. 
Var. /S. E. acuminata. | Var. 8. E. parviflora. 

Vara. «, ft and 5 grow in the more elevated 
parts of Ceylon island, up to 8,000 feet ; h in 
exposed sitnations ; var. ^ from a little above 
the sea-level, up to an elevation of 6,000 feet, 
very abundant. — Thw, En., PL Zeyl.y /., p. 41. 

EXCCECARIA, Species ? ThuiTotha. 
BuKH. A Tavoy wood. 

EXOCECARIA AGALLOCHA, Linn.; 
Roxh; W.Ic. 



Ugnrii, SanderbunB, Beno 
Qeng-wa. 
Boue-bayaza. Bubm. 



»> 



Telia keeriya gass. Singh 
Telia chettu. Tel. 



In Ceylon, very common near the sea, 
grows in the Sunder bunds, and is plentiful in 
the Rangoon and Tonnghoo districts. Wood 
white coloured and adapted for every purpose 
of house-build iDg. Its wood has no aromatic 
properties. — Roxb. iii, 756, Voigt, McClelland, 

EXCGECARIA JAMETTIA, Spren^. 

Tiger's milk tree. Eno. | Kametti. Maleal. 

Grows on the western coast of India. It 
abounds in an a<;rld juice, from which a good 
kind of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Useful 
Flants. 

EXCCECARIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Jack, 
in Cal. Jouni. of Nat. Hist. IV, p. 386. 

Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
al an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet,— Thw. 
En. FL Zeyl., p. 269. 



FAGR-^A FRAGRANS, Roxb. of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui than any other 

Annah-beng. Burm. ? of Martaban. valuable wood : it is scattered thickly over the 

Annan. Bubm. ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. alluvial plains together with Stiychnos nux 

Annan*tna. Burm. 7 of do. do. do. • t^ 1 u 1 j/> m 

rr»,. n , . .-.».! m vomica. It has been recommended for railway 

This useful tree grows in Martaban, Tenas- ^^^ j,,. ^j^^ .^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

serim, inland, ^rticularly up the Attaran river : K^^ ^^f ^^is geuus, amonRst them, F. Coro- 

18 very abundant m Amherst, Tavoy and ^^^ndeliana ; and Malabaiica, F. obovata is a 

Mergui and in the islands of the renasserim j,.^^ „f ^^^ Khassya mountains and Singapore ; 

Coast, It ^ows also in China and it is cult.- p jialayana, a tree of Penang ; and F. lancec 

vated m Penang. Its maximum girth is 4 ,^j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^„j p^^^ ^|^ properties of 

cubits, and maximum length 20-25 feet, but ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ known.- JJc«. Mr. Maso,v's 

It 18 of so Blow growth that the Bui-mese Tenasserim, Captain Dancers Report, Dr. 

refer to it in a proverb. When seasoned, McClelland s Report, Roxh. ii, 33, Voigt, 

It Sinks m water. In Martaban, it is des- r^r 

cribed as a compact, hard, yellow and very *..r^^^^^^,» -r^^^^^-i.^^^ ^ ,• -ip.. 

beautiful wooil. In Tenas^erim, also, as i FALCONERIA INSIGNIS, Royle, III. 

very hard and excellent timber. In A mherst, "' ^' 

Tavoy and Mergui, though almost imperish- F. Malabarica, Wiykt. \ Lodhar of Kangra. 
able, it is not found capable of bearing so Grows in Dhera Dhoon and in Kumaon to 
heavy a strain as some of the other valuable 12 feet with a girth of 3 feet ; also on the 
woods of the province. It beare a breaking western side of the Peninsula of India. Tim- 
weight of 400 to 500 lbs., and its chief value her used for making frames for native drums, 
as a timber is its imperishability when exposed — A/r. R. Thompson^ Voigt* 
to water or damp. Mr. Riley and Captain FALCONERIA WALLICHIA, Royle. 
Dance say that the Teredo navalis will not A tree of Nepaul. — Voigt, 295. 
attack it, and Captain Dance mentions that FERONIA ELEPHANTUM, Corr. 



neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot it, 
that it is impervious to the attacks of ants, and 
that the posts of a wharf at Tavoy, which for 
several years had, daily, as the tides flowed and 
ebbedy been partly dry and partly wet, con- 
tirnied untouched by the worms. It is used 
for building houses, kyoungs, zyats, &c., posts 
for buddhist edifices, piles for bridges, whai'ves, 
&c,, but for lay purposes only by the English, 
as the Burmese regard it as too good for the 
laity, and say it ought to be confined to sacred 
purposes. Hence^ as the phoongies or Bur- 
mese priests look on it as a sacred tree, Annan 



Anisifolius, Humph, J Crataeva vullanga, Kon, 



Kat bel. Beng. 
Bilvar titha mara. Can. 
Cavita vriksa. „ 

Wood-apple tree. Ekq. 
Elephant apple tree. ,, 
Kelt ka jhar. HiND. 
Koit. Mahr. 



Kowta. Mahb. 
Kawtha. „ 
Velaga. Maleal. 
Bilin of Panjab. 
Vella maram. Tam. 
Vellanga maram. „ 
Valaga chettu. Tel. 



The large and tall wood-apple tree, one of 
the Citraceae or Citron tribe, is well known 
in India and it extends into the Moluccas, 
It is somewhat scarce in the Panjab and 
Kumaon and not appreciated there. It is 
widely diffused in Southern India, being met 
wood has been more preserved in the forests I with in the KovtbQvii Gk^^Y^> ^^^^ " 
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FICUS. 



FICUS. 



through the Madras Presidency, in Ck>im- 
batore, is very common in the inland jun- 
gles of the Bombay Presidency, where it 
grows well everywhere ; and, in Guzerat, it 
attains a good size. In the Nalla Maliai hills 
also the wood-apple tree attains a large size, 
and the wood is rather heavy, light-coloured, 
strong, hard and durable. In Coimbiitore the 
tree attains a large size, and its wood is white, 
hard and pronounced durable. A specimen 
¥rhich was tried bore 360 lbs. In Vizagapa- 
tam, it yields a hard, strong, heavy wood, and 
IS there much used in house-building, but said 
not to be veiy durable. In Guzerat, it is used 
in building, and could possibly be creosoted so 
as to withstand exposure. Its spheroidal fruit, 
when ripe contains a dark-brown, agreeable 
sub-acid pulp. When an incision is made in 
the trunk, a ti^ansparent oily fluid exudes 
which is used by painters for mixing their 
colours. Both leaves and flowers have a 
strong odour of anise, and the young leaves 
are given in bowel-complaints of children 
as a stomachic stimulant. It yields a large 
quantity of a clear white gum (Koit ka gond, 
Hind.), much resembling Gum Arabic in its 
sensible properties. It is very abundant, and 
forms the well known " East India Gum 
Arabic ;" and, from its ready solubility with- 
out residue it gives the best mucilage for 
making black ink. — Moxh, ii, 41 1 , Mr. Rohde, 
M, E. J. /?., Lr, Gibson^ 8 Report^ M. E, 
Jur. Rep., Dr, O'Shaughnessy, Dr. W^gMs 
Report, English CyclopcBdia, Messrs, Powell 
and R. Thompson, Voigt, 141. 

FERREOLA BUXIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Maba buxifolia, Pers, 

Eroombala. Anglo-Tam. I Eroombala maram. Tmi, 
Illumbilli maram. Tam. | 

This plant grows among the Circar moun- 
tains to the size of a small tree, but, in the low 
countries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dark-coloured, remarkably hard and durable ; 
when its size will admit, it is employed for such 
usee as require the most dumbie heavy wood. 
Its small red fruit, containing one seed when 
ripe, is pleasant to the taste and is eaten all 
over the lower provinces of India. — Roxb. iii, 
790, Ainslie, p. 254, Mr. Rohde's MS8, 
Voigt, 346. 

FICUS, a genus of tropical plants, many 
of which occur in South Eastern Asia, — Dr. 
Wight in Icones gives 54 species. Amongst 
those which attain the height of a tree, several 
are remarkable for throwing out aerial roots, 
from their branches, which grow into the 
ground and again throw out branches. Some 
ai*e valuable as fruit trees, and others yield 
viscid and useful juices, but few of them are 
useful for timber. Amongst those for which 
a mere notice will su&ce, aie the Ficus cai ica, 



the common fig ti^ee, cultivated in many parts 
of India. Ficus Benjaminoides, the Tenas- 
serlm Banyan tree, which drops aerial roots 
like the Indian fig tree, grows amidst man- 
groves and near tida| streams. Ficus cinera- 
scens, Thw., the Walgoona-gass of Ceylon, 
is a large tree of the warmer parts of that 
island. F. citrifolia, Willde^ grows in Ceylon 
and on the western side of India, where some 
parts of it are employed in medicine. Ficus 
disticha, Blume, gi*ows in the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 3,000 to 
5,000 feet, and F diversiformis, Miq.^ is very 
common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. The root of Ficus excelsa, Vahl, of 
peninsular India and the Moluccas, is given in 
decoction, as a purgative. A soft, grey timber 
is obtained from the F. Gooleeria, Boxb.^ 
which grows in Hindostan and Chota Nagpore. 
F. heterophylla, Roxb. Wal-ahatoo, Singh.^ 
is common in Ceylon, in damp shady places. 
F. infectoria, Willde, is of Ceylon and India, 
and its bark is chewed with betel, in lieu of the 
Areca nut. Ficus laccifera,i2o:r6. Nooga-gass, 
Singh., is not uncommon in the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon. F. lanceolata, Roxb. Tha-pan, 
Burm., of Pegu, yields a soft useless wood. 
F. lucida. Ait., the Kappootoo-bo-gasa of 
Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that island. 
F. nitida, Thvnb., which grows in the south 
of China and in many parts of India, is a 
valuable oruHmental-^ree' and good for shade. 
The F. racemosa, Linn., of India, produces a 
fruit of little value. Ficus religiosa, Linn., 
the Pipul of India, and Bo tree of Ceylon, is 
a graceful and ornamental plant. F. t'siela, 
Boxb., is common, but its timber is of no value. 
— Drs. Roxb., Wight and Gibson, Thwaiies, 
Voigt. 

FICUS, Species. 

Baee dhimeree. Ubia? 

A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 2^ feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. It is burnt for firewood, 
being tolerably common. The leaves are used 
for eating from ; the fruit is eaten. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

FICUS, Species. 

KuUi kae. Can. 

Generally a climber. Abounds in Canara 
and Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant and yiscid, 
and used as a bird-lime. Well merits a fur- 
ther examination. — Dr» Gibson. 

FICUS, Species. 

Thubboo. BURH. 

A Tavoy tree, used in house carpentry* 

FICUS, Species. 

Thuppan. Bubh. 

In Tavoy, a large tree ; wood not used. 
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FICITB BUSTICA. 
FICnS ASFEBfillf A, Jlotb. 

Floua ampalaB, Anw. | Ficw pcdUoria, ilomt. 

ITdla faunnld. Tl 
BMianki chattu. „ 

A Ivge tree, a native of the peninsnla of 
India, and grows in Ceylon, up to an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet. The trunk i^ remark- 
ably short, bat very thick and eometimes so 
complete^ covered with sraall veiy leafy 
braochleta, as to be entirely bidden. The 
leaves are nsed to polish ivoiy, horn, &c,, and, 
in Ceylon, are in general use amongst native 
cabinet makers as a substitute for fine sand- 
paper, nrailarly to those of the Trophis 
upera. — Voigit, Thwaite*, Mr. Rohd^$M8S. 

FICUS BENJAMINA, Linn. 
Kaaurvp. Bkbo, I Itti alo. Uilial. 

OviJ-lMvad fi( tree. Sua. Tellk birranU. Tkl. 
Wuucui. hIut r t 

Grows in peninsular India, also in the 
Archipelago. la a valuable avenue tree. — 
Boith. iii, SSQ. 

FICUS CABICOIDES. 
Wild Fi|> EdO. I KiJc or kok of Euiftnt. 

AnWil FjkHJAB. I KairtrioTpiUETiofKubiii. 

'. pASHTD. I Fhivnr* ■> 

A apecimen of this Pai^ab wood was. sent 
frOBi the Delhi district. The tree is com- 
mon in the Himalaya ; its timber is used for 
fael and agricultural purposes : its fruit 
oecanonaUy excellent. — Powell, Hand-book, 
Sam. Frod., Panjab, p. 79. 

FICtIS COBDIFOLIA ? 
Sg% tkia-gjee. BURV. | Heftrt-leived fig tree. Eng. 

A. tree of Moulmein and the Tenasserim 
Frovinces. In Tunasserim, this tree usually 
snpplieB the place of the peepul iii the public 
places, and in the neighbourhood of religious „„.,,. 
edifices. It approaches nearest to P. reli- ' ^'^,>^' 
gma, yet is easily distinguished from it by 
the leaves being narrower in proportion to 
the length, with much shorter points, and the 
fruit being perfecdy round and not, as in 
P. nligiosa, vertically compressed. It yields 
a stnHig wood, fit for any ordiDai7 purpose.— 
Dr. Mourn, C»l. Oat. £x. ] 862. 

FICUS ELASTICA, Roxb. 
Kimitr. BaNQ. 1 CaoDtohouo tree. Enq. 

ElMtie tg tree. Bmo. ] ludun rubber tree. „ 

The Indian Caontfhoac tree iobabits the 
Fundaa and the Juntipoor mountains, which 
boand the province of Sylhet on the north, 
where it grows to the size of a European 

Kamore, and is called (Kasmeer or) Eusnir. 
is tree abounds in Assam, but the outer 
Himalaya at Funkaburee, is its western 
limit. It penetrates amongst the mountains, 
as &r as the Teesta valley in Sikkim, but is 
cruDidl sice. It is dliefly foood In the cfaasmi 



nctrs QLOHBRATA 

of rocks and over the declivities of mouiw 
tains among decomposed rocky and vegetable 
matter. It produces when wounded a great 
abundance of milk, which yields abont one- 
third of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows 
with great rapidity ; one tree was described 
as being 25 feet high, with the trunk a foot 
in diameter when only four years old. Its 
juice is used by the natives of Sylhet to 
smear the inside of split ratten baskets, which 
are thus rendered water-tight. Old treea 
yield a richer juice than young ones. The 
milk is extracted by incisions made across the 
bark, down to the wood, at a distance of 
about a foot from each other, all round the 
trunk or branch up to the top of the tree, 
and the higher the more abundant is the fiuid 
said to bo. Afler one operation the tree in- 
quires a fortnight's rest, when it may be again 
repeated. When the juice is exposed to the 
air it separates spontaneouBly into a firm 
elastic substance, and a fetid-wbey-colonred 
liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky juice 
taken ttotn the trees in August yielded 
exactly 15j ounces of clean-washed caout- 
chouc. Tins substance is of the finest quali- 
ty, and may be obtained in large quantities. 
It is perfectly soluble in the essential oil of' 
cajeput.— .Hoarft., PL Ind., Ill, 541, Hooker, 
Hitu. Jour., Vol. I, page 102, and II, p. 13, 
Poigt. 

FICUS GLOMERATA, Roxb. ; fTttlde, 
Rheede; W. Ic. 

I Covellia glomerata, Miq. 






balof F 

Pnla Df PiiiiJ.b. 
Atteakka-guL SuaH. 

Medi chettu. TxL. 
Atti chetta. „ 
Bodd&flbettn. „ 
Foidi chettu. „ 
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Josuya doomoor. Bbhq. 
Rulla ? kith marL Can. 
Knlla kith raaro. „ 
Uombur. Due. 
GlomBroM fig tree. Ehg, 
Cooler. HmD. 
PereuatBregram.UALEAL. 
B«t-bar. Parjab, 
BadariD. „ 
Daibri of „ 

A large tree, thrives test near a water- 
course, or on the bauks of rivers, ti'nit like 
the common flg, but grows in clustei's 
along the branches ; flavour insipid, but eaten 
by the poorer classes. In Ceylon, it is com- 
mon on the banks of rivers, up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,00U feet ; grows also in the penin- 
sula of India, the Konkans, at Taong Dong, 
Moulmein, Nepaul, the Fanjab and all over 
Oudh. The wood is used there for furniture, 
and, in the Panjab, as well-frames. Some 
of the lac of commeree is gathered from this 
tree. Mr. Jacob writing from the Central 
Provinces says that the Ficus glomerata, 
is rarely; to be had straight, there, but grows 
occasionally of large dimensions, and resists 
decay while submerged in water, perhs|» 
longer thtm any timber kuova, ifx f(bt\>^U 



FICUS INDICA. 



PICDS INDICA. 



reason it is constantly employed as foundation 
for the masonry lining of wells, and fre- 
quently used, alone, as lining ; Mr. Jacob and 
Lt, G. Doveton write from there that it is re- 
markable for its strength, and is exceedingly 
light. It is not used for furniture in that part 
of the country, nor is the wood thought capa- 
ble of taking a good polish. The tree is 
abundant in the Ceded Districts. Mr. Latham 
says that in the Nalla Maliai it grows to a 
height of 40 ^eet with a circumference of 
4^ feet ; bandy wheels are made from it. 
It is straight-grained, strong, and appears 
useful ; it is considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered : a medicinal extract 
is obtained from the root. — Oal. Cat Ex, of 
1862, Mr. Latham, Vbigt, Thwaites, Mr, 
Bohde's MS8., Fl. Andh., Lt. G. Doveton, 
C. P., Mr. W. Jacob, Dr. J, L. Stewart, 

FICUS INDICA, Linn,; Roxb. 

Ficus Beughalenais, Linn. 

UroBtigma Benghalense, Miq, ; Gasp. ; Rheede: W, Ic. 



Bargat or Bor of Panjab 
Yatavriksha. Sans. 
Manugah. SiNOH. 

Maha nooga-gass. „ 
Kiripelle. „ 

Ala maram. Tam. 
Marri ohettu. Tel. 



But. BSNG. 
Bat. „ 
Bar. „ 

Ahlada mara. Can. 
Indian fig tree. Eno. 
Banyan tree. „ 
Bengal fig tree. „ 
Barka jhar. Hind. 

The Indian Fig tree grows in most parts of 
the mainland and islands of India and in the 
hotter parts of Ceylon, where, however, it 
seems to have been introduced. It is found 
in great perfection and beauty about the 
villages on the skirts of the Circar mountains. 
Its fruit, the figs, grow in pairs, and, when 
ripe, are about the size and colour of a middle- 
sized red cheiTy. If the seeds drop into the 
axils of the leaves of the palmyra-tiee, the 
roots grow downwai'ds, embracing the pal- 
myra trunk in their descent ; by degrees, 
they envelop every part except the top, 
whence, in very old specimens, the leaves and 
head of the palmyra are seen emerging from the 
trunk of the Banyan tree, as if they grew 
from it. The Hindus regard such cases with 
reverence, and call them a holy maniage 
instituted by Providence. These maiTied 
trees are particularly numerous in the south 
part of the Hyderabad country near the Kist- 
nah. Some of these trees cover an immense 
space even when comparatively young. In the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer 
ascertained the great Banyan tree, which is 
still the pride and ornament of the garden, to 
be only seventy-five years old ; for, people 
were then alive who remembered well its site 
being occupied in 1782, by a date-palm, out 
of whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and 
beneath which a devotee sat. In 1834, I 
paced, at noon, the outer shadow of its 



branches, and the circumieven(^e was then 



near 360 paces ; Dr. Hooker writing after 
that mentions that this tree was eighty 
feet high, and throws an area, 300 feet in 
diameter, into a dark cool shade. I paced its 
shadow, again, in 1863, and it was then only 
300 paces, similar to what Dr. Hooker had 
found it. Large banyans are common ia 
India ; but few ai^e so symmetrical in sUafle 
and height, as that in the Calcutta gardens. 
Dr. Roxburgh had seen such trees full 
500 yards round the circumference of the 
branches, and 100 feet high, the principal 
trunk being more than 25 feet to the 
branches, and 8 or 9 feet in diameter. 
Marsden mentions a remarkable banyan or 
burr tree, near Manjee, twenty miles west 
of Patna in Bengal, diameter 363 to 375 feet, 
circumference of shadow at noon 1,116 fee<^ 
circumference of the several stems, in number 
fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under this tree sat 
a naked devotee, who had occupied that situa- 
tion for twenty-five yeai*s ; but he did not 
continue there the whole year through, as 
his vow obliged him to lie, during four cold 
months, up to his neck in the waters of the 
river Ganges. A remarkably large Banyan 
tree grows, or grew, on an island in the river 
Nerbudda, ten miles from the city of Baroaeh, 
in the province of Guzerat, and was described 
by Colonel Sykes. It is called the Kabir Bar, 
a name said to have been given to it in honour 
of a saint, but more probably from '* Kabii^ 
the Arabic adjective for great. It was cmce 
much larger than at present, but high floods 
have canned away the banks of the island on 
which it grows, and with it a portion of the 
ti'ee. Indian armies, when in that neighbour- 
hood, have encamped around it^ and at stated 
seasons Hindu festivals are held there, to 
which thousands of votanes repair. It is the 
banyan tree that is 'alluded to in Paradise 
Lost when Adam and Eve 



• »«••« \yQi\i together went 

Into the thickest wood : when soon they chooBe 

The Fig-tree ; not that kind for froit renowned. 

But such as, at this day, to Indiins known 

In Malabar and Deccan, spreads her arms. 

Branching so broad and long, that, in the ground, 

llie bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillared shade 

High overarched and echomg walls between. 

There, oft, the Indian herdsman shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 

At loop-holes cut through thickest shade : those leaffi 

They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe. 

And, with what skill they had, together sewed. 

To gird their waist. 

The tree, however, is nof^ as Milton sang, 
remarkable for the broadness of its leaf. The 
branches spread to a great extent, dropping 
their roots here and there, which, as soon as 
they reach the ground, rapidly increase in 
size till they become as large as, and similar 
to, the parent trunk. As the Banyan tree 
gets old, it breaks up into separate masses, 
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FICUS ROXBURami. FLACOURTU RAMONTCHI. 

the original trunk decaying, and the props A tree of Chittagong, Silhet, Nepaul and 

becoming separate trunks of the different por« the Panjab, N. W. Himalaya lower hills, 

tions. The banyan hardly ever vegetates on The fruit is sold in the bazaar of Simla, and 

the ground ; but its figs are eaten by birds, has a pleasant flavour. The tree grows at a 

and the seeds deposited in the crowns of height of 5,000 feet. — Roxb, iii, 656^ Voigt, 

palms, where they grow, sending down roots 228, FowelL 

that embrace and eventually kill the palm, FICUS VENOSA. 

which decays away ; the drops or aerial roots j^^ ^^^ \ Kahimmal of Salt Range, 
yield a heavy hard timber and, when well .n i i . . 
prepared by water seasonmg, oiling, &c., are ^ ^^f ^°?*^™™^° • ^^^^ f,* ^^^ elevations m 
•valued for tent poles, spars of small vessels, "^® aiwalik Hins.—FoweU. 
&c. The timber of the tree is not employed FICUS VIRENS. 
in India, but Mr. Rohde had used planks, J^^i manu. Tel. 
sawn from large drops after they had been The people use the wood for common pur- 
seasoned in water with advantage : for knife- poses. It is well adapted for avenues, being a 
boards it is excellent. In Ceylon, Mr. Mendis very ornamental tree constantly in leaf. There 
says, it is used for common furniture and are many varieties, the smaller leafed seem to 
house buildings. A white glutinous juice is stand better than the banyan in exposed situa- 
extracted by incision, from which bird-lime tions. — Mr, Rohde^s M8S. 
is prepared, and it is applied to the mouth to FILICIUM DECIPIENS, Thw, 59. 
relieve tooth-ache ; it is also considered a r. decipiens, W. db A. I Pteridophyllum decipiens, 
valuable application to the soles of the feet | Thwaites. 
when cracked and inflamed. The bark is Pibimbiya. Singh. 
supposed by the Hindus to be a powerful a Ceylon tree, ornamental, wood well- 
tonic. The leaves are pinned together, to known. This is noticed by Mr. Fergusson, 
form platters, of which Brahmins and Hindus under the two synonyms.— -3fr. Fergusson, 
eat. Much lac is often to be collected^^^^ FINOKI, Jap. A cypress tree, of Japan, 
this tree.-.Dr*. Roxb., in, 539, Etddel, ^^^^^ .^j^^ ^ ^.^^ ^l^f^j^j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

^Shaughnessy, J. Z. Stewart, Hooker s substance, and does not absorb water.-27«lw6., 

Htm. Journ.y Vol. 11., P' 246, Marsden s jj^^^ j^^ y^^ J » 118 

Hist, of Sumatra, v. 160, Mr, Mendis, t^t ^.ofo at vv o t> \ 

Milton, Book of Ti'ees, Voigt, Thwaites, FIfeSICALYX ? Bentham. 

Hohd^s MSS., JSng. Cyc, Dalbergia Mooniana, Thw, \ D. Lanceoaria, Moon, 

FICUS RELIGIOSA. Roxb. iii, 547. Noedun. Simoh. I Nandu wood. Anolo- 

Urostigma Feligiosum. CHisp, I Singh. 

PeepuL HmD. I Bo-gaha. Sinoh. A large tree, wood dark-coloured, and valu- 

Grows all over India and attains a lai-ge ^d for furniture ; now scarce and dear.— 

size. It grows wild in the Siwalik Hills up to ^''- fergusson. 

500 feet in Chumba, attaining there, a girth FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA, Jioxb. 

of 25 feet. Its timber is red-coloured, coai*se, Panayala. Deng. 

subject to the attacks of white ants and is not Talisputri „ Hind. 

much used. In Jhullunder, it attains a great pan^Ila^DDK. 

size, length of trunk to the first branch being Paniala. Hind. 

10 feet, and circumference 10 feet. Its wood A tree of Assam, Monghyr and Nepaul. 

is red, readily attacked by white ants, and fit Fruit palatable and reckoned wholesome.— 

for nothing but fuel. The tree affords great Roxb. iii, 834, Voigt. 

shade, and is held in veneration by buddhists, FLACOURTIA MONTANA. Gibson. 

as under its shade, Sakya mum died, and a ^ ^ v x *x i rrx. i_ *^ 

branch of that tree having been sent to Cey- ^^ **'^^'^*- ^^^ . ] ^"'^^^ ^^^^ 

Ion, about 200 years before the Christian era, ^ *^'®e common m forests above and below 

was pknted and is still growing there.— 3fr. *^« Bombay ghats, but does not, in as far as 

Barnes' Kangra Settlement Report, para. ^^' Gibson had seen, extend inland. The 

157 ; Roorkee Froceeding papers on Gwalior ^^^ ^s rather strong and close-grained, but 

Timber, page 34, quoted by Lieut. Col. the girth is never such as to render it sufficient 

Lake, Commissioner, Jkullunder Division, ^<>^ general purposes of carpentiy or building. 

Dr. J. L. Stewart. — ^- Gibson. 

FICUS EOXBUBGHn, ^«//. ' FLACOURTIA RAMONTCHI,X'^mV. 

Kan roSQ* 



Talishpatri. Haleal. 
Talisba. Sans. 
TaliahapatrL Tam. 
Talsapatri. Tel. Beno. 



Trimbal of Kangra. 

Timbal 

Thom „ 



Phedu or ferd of Ghamba. 



Bumul of Sghii: western Ghats of the peninsula of India, wood 

hard and close-grained. — Major Beddome. 
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FOTHERQILLIA INVOLUCRATA. 



FRAXINUS XANTHOXYLLOIDES. 



>» 
If 



Kangu. Panj. 
K&ndeL ,y 
Oogoorassa. SiNGR. 
Pedda kanaregu. Tel. 
Pedda canrew. ,, 
Nakka neredu. ,, 



FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, Boxb. / W. ^ 
A.; W.Ic. 

Booineh. Bbng 
Binoha. Due. 
Kukai. Panj. 
Kukoa. 
Eaku. 
Eangi. 

A small-sized tree growing to an elevation 
of 1,500 to 3,000 feet in the central province 
of Ceylon; grows, also, in Peninsular India, on 
theGodavery, in Ganjam and Goomsur, where 
its extreme height is 1 5 feet, circumference 1 
foot, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 5 feet ; grows also 
in Bengal and northwards to Dehra Dhoon. 
It yields a very hard close-grained wood which 
does not warp, and is worthy of attention. 
This wood is burnt when libations are offered 
for a person who has died on an inauspicious 
day. It grows in the wanii valleys of Kumaon, 
and its hard durable wood is much prized 
there. In the Panjab it grows up to 3,500 
feet in the Salt Bange and on the skirts of 
the Suliman Bange. The timber there is 
small, but straight and close-grained, is used 
for combs and in tumeiy ; and, when large 
enough, for ploughs. — Koxb, iii, 835, Dr, J. 
X. Stewarty p. 18, Captains Beddome and 
Macdonaldy Voigt. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Boxl. iii, 

835. 

Sharawani of Dera Ismail Khan. 
Dajkar ; jidkar of Salt Range. 

Common all over India. Its thorny branches 
make good fences. — BowelL 

FLUGGEA VIROSA, Boxh. 

FhyllanthuB virosus, Roxh. iii, 659. 



Oirk. Panjab. 

Bata. 

Girthan. 



Hind. 



Vinuthi, Panjab. 

Perei pastawane. 



»» 



This small tree grows on the Salt Bange, 
west of the Indus and on the Siwalik hills. 
Its wood is close-grained and strong, and used 
for making looms. — Dr, J. L, Stewart, p. 195, 
Voigty 152. 

FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA, 

Falc. 

Po-kash. Panjab. 
Kilar of Pang^. 
Paser o rPaseri of Hazara. 
Pishor of Kaghan. 

This small tree forms whole tracts of low 
jungles in Kashmir, and Mr. Yigne tells us 
that it grows, also, in Ladak, and is very 
common in the straths and mountain sides at 
the western end of Kashmir, growing at an 



Chob-i-pao. ELash. 
SpUecha. Pashtu. 
Sha. Kafawab. 



elevation from 4,400 to 5,000 feet. In 
general foi*m, it resembles a ground-ash or 
gigantic haze), ten or twelve feet high, with 
branches about 2-^ inches in diameter, and its 
fi'uit in clusters of small nuts. Its wood is 
very hard, resembling, but darker than, box. 
Messrs. Rudall and Rose formed the portion 
taken to England by Mr. Vigne, into a Ibidy 
toned flute. It inakes excellent tent pegs^ and 
is used for in-door work. In Fangl and 
wherever it grows, it is used for the suspennon 
twig-bridges, called Jhula. — Vigne^ PoweU, 
Dr, J. L, Stewart. 

FRAXINUS, Species. 

Siah Chob. Pasht. | Ash. Eno. 

Its manna. 
Shir Khist. 

Masson mentions this with the above native 
name, as a great sized bush growing in the 
mountains north of Kabul and at 10,060 feet 
on the mountain Chahaltan. Dr. Stewart 
surmises it to be F. floribunda. It yields 
the officinal manna. Wood not mentioned.-^ 
JDr, J. L, Stewart. 

FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDUS, fFali. 

Sum. Panjab. | Smmu. Panjab. 

Hum. „ I Shinif. 
Hamu. ,, VgBi. 

Siunn. „ I fianaueh. 

Sbnnnu. „ { 

This handsome tree grows beyond the Indus 
and in the basins of the Panjab rivers at eleva- 
tions of 4,000 to 8,500 feet, nsing 120 feet 
high with 15 feet of girth. Its wood is excel- 
lent, possessing all the properties of the 
European ash. It is used for jampan poles, 
ploughs, platters, spinning wheels, and makes 
the best oars. — Dr, J. L. Stewart^ p. 138. 

FRAXINUS XANTHOXYLLOIDES, 
Wall. 

F. Moorcroftiana, Wtdl, 



>« 



Crab ash. Ekg. 

Nuch. Panjab. 

Haniiz. 

ShilH. 

Chijla. 

Chuj. 

Chmn. 



Thnm. 

Siju. 

Butna. 

Sandal. 

ShangaL 

Shang. 



Pakjab. 

»> 
»» 

9V 



This small ash tree grows at from 3,500 to 
9,000 feet in the river basins of the Panjab ; 
and in Thibet at 12,000 feet, and on the Sufi- 
man range at 5,000 feet. It rarely exceeds 5 
feet in girth and 25 feet high. Its wood is 
small, but hard, heavy and strong, and ia nsed 
for handles of tools and for jampan poles.— 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 139. 
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GANJAM. 
GALEDUPA ARBOREA. 

Kamnga? Hnm.? I Kenja. Hind.? 

Eurmeja. ? „ | 

A very common tree in Tenasserim and 

Pegu, more especially in the Prome district. 

TJie seed may be collected in any quantity, it 

is a large seed and an oil, '' Karunga ka teP' 

is expressed from it, which is used in Bengal 

for burning, and medicinally as a liniment. — 

Dr. McClelland, 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. A 
common tree of Tenasserim and Burmah, 
more especially in the, Prome district. Its 
seeds yield an oil for burning, and the flowers 
a fine red dye. — Dr. McClelland, 

GALEX, Species. 

Moh-ma-gah. BuRH. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building. — Cdl. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

GAMBIEB is extracted fi*om the leaves of 
the Uncana gambir, in Siak, Malacca and 
Bittang, inspissating by decoction, strained, 
suffered to cool and harden, and then cut into 
cakes of sizes or formed into balls. A com- 
position of this extract is valuable as a pre- 



GANJAM. 



a note on those of Kimedy. The Kimedy 
forests cover an area of 400 square miles, those 
of chief consequence and most accessible, lying 
on both banks of the Yumshadam river, above 
and below " Buttely," " Barsinghy," and 
Jeranghee ; Jeranghee, Giba, Cothoor, Jadou- 
pully, aud indeed the whole of the hilly tracts 
abound with fine trees, the only difficulty 
being their removal when cut. He particularly 
noticed a tree, the ** Dhamono," or " Kur- 
kurra,^* Its extreme height is 39 feet. The 
circumference of its trunk is 3^ feet, and 
height from the ground to nearest branch, 18 
feet. It furnishes a very long-grained tough 
wood, pliant and light. It is used for dhoolies, 
cots, bugi?y shafts, bandy wheels and poles, 
spear and axe handles, fishing rods and lance 
handles and other purposes where strength 
and elasticity are required. It seems to be 
Grewia elastica. In Capt. Macdonald's list of 
Ganjam and Goomsur woods, he mentioned 
that the forests in the northern portion of 
that district, although not to be compared in 
size or importance with those in s^me other 
parts of the Madras Presidency, ai'e neverthe- 
less somewhat extensive and contain many 
servative for timber. Dissolve three j)aii;s of useful trees. The most important and acces- 
gambier in twelve of dammar oil, over a slow 1 sible are situated in the talook of Goomsur and 



fire. Then, stir in one part of lime, sprinkling 
it over the top, to prevent its coagulating and 
settling in a mass at the bottom. It must be 
well and quickly stirred. It should then be 
taken out of the cauldron and gi*ound down 
like paint on a muller till it is smooth, and 
afterwards returned to the pot and heated. 
A little oil should be added to make it tract- 
able, and the composition can then be laid over 
the material, with a common brush. As a 
protection agunst the teredo, black varnish or 
tar are substituted for dammar oil, omitting 
the grinding down which would not answer 
with tar,— t/oMm. Ind, Arch.^ also Dr. Cleg- 
horn* s Report^ 1859-60, j7ara. 13, page 7. 

GANDHI, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white wood. — Cal, Cat, Ex. 1862- 

6ANAEA W(X)D. 

Ganara kurra. Tel. 
A tunber of the Northern Circars. {Note, — 
This is evidently Albizzia odoratissima.) 

GAN-GAN, BuBM. In Amherst, odoratis- 
sima a yery strong,' tough^ hard, crooked- 
grained, fibrous, red wood, which would be 
suitable for machineiy or any purpose requir- 
ing the above properties. 

GANJAM, Groomsur, and Kimedy Forests. 
A yaloable list of thehr trees was received from 
Lieutenant (now Lt. Col.) Macdonald from 
GanjaiDy and Lieut, (late Captain) Phillips sent 



the zemindary of Bodogoda, both of which are 
watered by rivers which afford facilities for 
floating the timber down to the coast during 
the freshes. The jungles change their names 
every two or three miles, and a list of them 
would be so long that it seems sufficient to 
indicate in general terms the localities in 
which the largest and finest timber is procur- 
able. In Goomsur, these are the Kookoo- 
loobah, Gullery, Ootoro-godoloto, Poorwa- 
goodoloto, Juggumauthprasaud, Kurcholy, 
Bhootapilly and Beerecota Mootahs. In Bodo- 
goda there are three Mootahs below the 
Ghauts, the Coradakonua, Godo and Jagiree, 
all three of which are well wooded, but the 
first contains the largest forests. Above the 
ghauts, are the Mootahs of Jorraow, Gowdo- 
gotho, Morihano, Gokalopoor, Meerecote, 
Woddobah and Loha-gooddee, all abounding 
in timber, which remains uncut chiefly on 
account of the difficulty of transporting it. 
The same remark applies to the forests of 
Chokapaud and Poomaghur, two hill depen- 
dencies of Goomsur. In the former, the Cot- 
tarikiah, Woolingiah, Mettribiah and Koon- 
dopottro Mootahs contain forests which are of 
little use to any one except the inhabitants of 
the country — of these forests the largest are 
the Dodo-soroo, Dehenko-soroo, Jhoonda-soroo 
and Suboolodeyee. In the hill tracts under 
PoomaghuT, iot \Xi^ ^wxi'^ \^'W5b,Qv^^\sNi^»'^i>^J^ 
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use is made of any of the forests with the 
exception of those in the Punchagodotolo 
Mootali which lies at the foot of the ghauts. 
Captain (now Lt. Col.) Macdonald adds, that 
Soorada talook is most extensively wooded 
and supplies large quantities of fire-wood. 
Bodogoda is a zemindary, and the forests be- 
long to the zemindar, in whose name a variety 
of small taxes are levied on the products of 
the jungle. In the time of the Goomsur rajahs, 
it is said that the forests yielded a revenue 
of about Rupees 2,000 a year, the felling of 
timber was then systematically discouraged 
from motives of policy with a view to render 
the country less accessible to troops. Timber 
is cut at all times of the year, but most of it 
seems to be felled between January and May, 
these being the months during which the ryots 
are less occupied with their cultivation. Bam- 
boos and other trees which have little or no 
heart- wood, are cut during the wane of the 
moon being, otherwise, it is said, liable to be 
attacked by insects, but there is no such 
belief with regard to the larger kinds of tim- 
ber. There are however five days in each 
hindu month, which are supposed to be in- 
auspicious, and on these no trees are felled. 
Large patches of jungle are constantly cleared 
for the purpose of being brought under cultiva- 
tion, but the mango and date tree, are pre- 
served, also, the koeto, the Bovadah {Bauhi- 
nia\ Soondorogoodee, {Rottleria) the Solopo 
palm {Oaryota) and the Mohollo (Bassia). — 
\R. M, Macdonald y Asst, Agent., Asst, 
Age-ats Office, Russellcondah, ^th Dec, 1854) 
Since these remarks were written. Dr. 
Cleghorn visited that tract of country, and, 
in Goomsur, he says, the principal jungles are 
Kukuluba, Gulleri, Jago^arnatprasad, &c., and 
the Sal is their most useful and most abundant 
tree. The Khonds in their destruction of the 
forests, carefully preserve fruit trees such as 
the mango, the date, Caiyota urens or solopo, 
Bassia latifolia, (Mohollo) wood apple, bastard 
sago, elupi, Bauhinia (Bovada) and Rottleria 
tinctoria, (Sundosa gunda.) The jungles he 
said were then rapidly diminishing, the clear- 
ance being effected by fire. In his journey, 
he was able further to identify, and note in 
the first edition of this work, the names of 
several trees of which only the vernacular 
terms had been given, and he obligingly 
allowed me to correct my own copy, from his 
corrected one. Captain Macdonald's valuable 
list of timber trees, &c., with the names thus 
modified, are given here, and merit further 
attention. 



Bauhinia vahlii. Shy alee. 

Bauhinia variegata. Borodha. 

Banjhonoo. 

Baygoona. 

Bodoka. 

Behenta. 

Beloo. 

Bignonea suave olens.? Pa- 

tol«e. 
Bignonia chelonoides. 7 Pam 

phoonea. 
Bolungee ban so. 
Bombax heptaphyUum. 

Bouto. 
Bono koniaree. 
Boroana. 
Buehanania latifolia. Charo- 

Bhalleah. 
Butoa frondosa. Polaso. 
Caryota urens. Solopo. 
Careya arborea. Koombee. 
Cassia, «p. Tanghany. 
Cassia fistula. Soonaree. 
Ciesalpinia sappan. Bokmo. 
Cedrelatoona. Mahalimbo. 
Chochena. 
Choonokolee. 
Chorayegodee. 
Choureeona. 

Citrus aurantium. Naringhee. 
Citrus medica? Ambelee toba 
Conocarpus latifolius. Dho- 

boo. 
Cluytia spinosa. Korada. 
Carissa earandas. Gotho. 
Dalbei^ia sissoo. Sisoowa. 
Dalosingha or Taloosinghee. 
Dharonjo. 
Dhimeree. 
Dhobo Khoiro. 
Dhoon. 

Dhosora khendhoo. 
Diospyros ebenum. Ebony, 

Kendhoo. 
Eheocarpus. Poeeohandea. 

Erythrina Indica. Chalo- 
dhoua. 

Eugenia jambolana. Jamo. 

Eugfenia acutangula. ? Bin jolo. 

Euphorbia tirucalli. ? Lod- 
hoka sijhoo. 

Feronia elephantum. Koeto. 

Ficus, sp. Baee dhimeree. 

Ficus Indica. Boro. 

Ficus t'siela. Joree. 

Flacourtia sapida. Boincho. 

Gardenia. Bahmonea. 

Gardenia. Patanwa. 

Gardenia. Pendra. 

Garuga pinnata. Moee. 

Ghoralan jea or Tentara. 

Ghunteoh Patoolee. 

Gmelina, <p. Gombhare, Oo- 
midi. 

Gondo-polaso. 

Gongosheolee. Dondeepoholo. 

Gooroohado. 

Gooroobolee. 

Grewia tilisefolia. Dhamono. 

Grouhonee Kubatee. 

Hadakonkalee. 

Ixora. Tillakooroowan. 

Jhoontiah. 

Jonesia asoca. ? Oshoko. 

Jundamaree. 

Kaloochia. 

Kliakodha. 

Khookoondea. 

Kodoro. 

Kola sahajo. 

Kolee Kouradea. 

Kontabaolo. 

Kopassea. 

Kossaye. 

Mangifera Indica. Ambo. 



Melia azadiraehta ? Limbo. 
Meresingha. 

Mesoaferrea.? Nagishyoro. 
Michelia champaca. ? Kon- 

chona. 
Mimusopskaki T Kheerakolee. 
Minjharee or Paloodhona. 
Moddoro goodee. 
Modoroo toba. 
Morinda tinctoria. Achoo. 
Mosanea. 
Naudea eordifoUa. Ho- 

londho. 
Nauclea cadamba. 7 Kodumbo. 
Nauclea parviflora. Moon- 

domonde. 
Nerato. 
Nerium odoratum.7 Goona- 

ieho. 
Nooniaree, Looniaree or 

Noonononea. 
Oahrosto. 
Paneeollo. 

Pentaptera glabra. Sahajo. 
Phasee. 
Phyllanthus emblica? £m- 

blic myrobalan. Olla avia. 
Phyllanthus emblica. 7 Oon- 

dhona. 
Pichoolee. 
Pitta Kaloochia. 
Pitolo. 
Pochoboro. 
Ponaso. 

Pongamia glabra. Korunjo. 
Ponposo Komaree. 
Porto koorwan. 
Potoobaolo. 
PteiocarpuB marmpiiim. 

Piasalo. 
Bahana. 
Bayee. 
Bx>oradea. 
Rottleria tinctoria. Soon- 

doro-goondee, Koomala- 

goondee, or Bosonto-goon- 

dee. 
Salora. 
Schlelchera trijuga. Koot- 

sooma 
Semecarpus anacardium. 
Shalimbo-banso. 
Shorea robosta. Salwa or 

Sorunghee. 
Siddha. 
Sohn, one pf the Terebinth- 

acese. 
Soogondhee. 
Sohojo Maree. 
SoondoTogoyan banso. 
Soroopottxee Moee. 
Spondias mangifera. Am- 

bodha. 
Stereulia sp. (not foetida) 

Eodalo. 
Strychnos nnz vomica. Korea. 
Strychnos potatorum. Ko- 

toko. 
Swietenia chlorozylon. Sa- 

tinwood, Bhayroo. 
Tentoolee or Koyan. 
Terminalia. iCosee. 
Terminalia alata. T. glabra. 

Orjoono 
Terminalia beledca. Baha- 

dha. 
Terminalia chebula. Kore- 

dha. 
Trophis aspera. Sahadha. 
Yangueria spinosa.? Moho* 

nea. 
Woon. 

Wrightia. Bee jee Kooroowao. 
Zisn)hu8L Borokolee. 
Zisyphus. ContayecooUee. 



Acacia arabica. Babolo. 
Acacia catechu. Khoiro. 
Acacia, Gduharea. 
Acacia serissa SIrisee. 
Alangjum hexapetalum. 
A.nkolo. 
AaabaJettt, 



/ 



Averrhoa carambola ? Ko- 

romonga. 
^gie marmelos. Bello. 
Bambusa spinosa. Conia- 

banso. 
Bassia latifolia. MohooUo. 
Banhinia. Ambhota. 



-—Captains Phillips and Macdonald^ Br. 
Cleghorn, 

GARANIA SPECIOSA ? 

Balawa. Burm. ? 
A tree of Mouhnein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building.— Ca/. Co/. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA. A genus of plants, trees 
of considerable lize, consisting of about 
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GABCINIA CAMBOQIA. 



GARCINIA ROXBURGHII. 



21 species, growing in Ceylon, Travancore, 
Malabar, and other parts of the peninsula of 
India, in Sjlhet, Assam, the Malay peninsula, 
and ihe southern parts of China. Several of 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is the 
Mangosteen fruit tree, G. Mangostana, L., a 
tree of the Malay peninsula and islands of the 
Moluccas : G. KydiOy Roxb., of the Audaman 
islands, is a tree, with a sharp but agreeably 
acid fruit, similar to the lai*ge fruit of O. 
pedunculatOy Roxb., which grows in Rung- 
pore : O. paniculaia, Roxb., a tree of Sylhct, 
has a palatable fruit, something like the 
mangosteen : G. Roxburghii, Wight, a tree 
of Travancore, Malabar and Chittagbng, has 
an edible but very acid fruit : G, purpurea, 
Roxb., grows on the western coast of pen- 
insular India. Useful timbers are obtained 
from others, but the species are not defined. 
— Ainslie^ Voigt, Thwaites, Dr. Mason, 
Useful Flants, Eng. Cyc» 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Young zalai. Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Its wood is made 
use of for ordinary house-building purposes. 
Fruit edible.— Co/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Parawah. Bubm. 

A tree of Akyab, but not plentiful. A large 
wood, used to make bows and in house-build- 
ing.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Parawah. Bubm. 

In Pegu, a strong wood with a pretty varie- 
gated grain, the tree is of too small size to 
render the timber available for general pur- 
poses. — Major Benson. 

GARCINIA, Species. A timber tree of 
Tenasserim, the largest that Dr. Mason hud 
seen of the genus. In frequent demand for 
house posts in Tavoy.— />r. Mason. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Pulloua. Bubm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used for posts, &c. 
{Note. — Are the last four all one species ?) 

GARCINIA CAM BOGIA, Desrous. , 
not Roxb. 

Garcinia Kydia, W.deA.f] Garcinia Indica, Choisy, 



GARCINIA CORNEA, Linn. A small 
tree of Moulmein, Penang and Amboyna, 
with a tall though not very thick trunk. The 
wood is heavy though not very hard, like 
horn, and is used for the handles of tools. 
The young trees are used also for house- 
building purposes, butlhe timber of old trees 
is too hard to work. The fruit has a resinous 
smell. — Roxb. ii, 229, Dr. O^Shaughnessy, 
Eng. Cyc, 

GARCINIA ECHINOARPA, Thw. 

Madolgas, Singh. 
A large tree of the Central and Southern 
Provinces of Ceylon; wood soft. — Mr. Fer- 
gusson. 

GARCINIA ? GLUTINIFERA, Ainslie. 

Panichekai maram. Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the veiy few 
trees admitted into his list, that he had not 
himself seen and verified, and it was intro- 
duced in the hope that some resident on the 
Malabar Coast would favor him with speci- 
mens to determine its name and botanical 
relations. Dr. Gibson believes that a Dios- 
pyros must be here meant, but thinks it may 
be that the Bombay Garcinia sylvestris is 
alluded to. If so, the tree, he says, is common 
in the southern Konkun, Malabar and Canara ; 
always planted ; affording a good wood and 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whereof is 
extracted, by boiling, the vegetable concrete 
oil " kokum." The dried fruit is a common 
ingredient in native cookery, having an 
agreeable acid. — Drs. Wight and Gibson. 

GARCINIA GUTTA, R. W. 

Cambogia gutta, Linn. 
llebradendron cambojioides, Graham, 

A tree, native of Ceylon, not uncommon 
about Colombo, and generally on the South 
West Coast of the Island. Produces a kind 
of gamboge. — JVigMs Illustrs. I. 1 26. 

GARCINIA MORELLA, Desr. 
Gokatu, Gothatu, Singh. | Kana-Goraka, Singh. 

This grows from Colombo to Batticaloa, 
and is the only tree in Ceylon that produces 
gamboge. — Mr. Fergusson. 

GARCINIA ROXBURGHII, E. W. 



Gorakah-gass. Singh. 
Karka-pulie maram ? Tam. 
Woda chinta chettu ? Tel. 



"Wontay. Can. 
Valaitie amlie. DuK. 
Kuika yulie. Maleal. ? 
Bacta shrava. Sant. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 1,500 
feet, grows in Tmvancore and in the forests 
of Malabar, is very abundant in Tenasserim, 
and very common in Siam and Cambodia. 
Wood used but not good. It yields a pleasant 
tasted acid fruit. — Eng. Cyc, Drs. Ainslie, 
Sf MasoHj Messrs. Xhawaites, 4- Fergusson. 



G. Cambogia, Roxb., not 

Desr. 
G. Zeylauica, Roxh. 



G. Affinis, W.ikA. 
G. Cowa, Roxb. 



Toung-tha-lay. Burm. | Cowa. Hind. 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 
Chittagong, and scattered over the hills of 
British Burmah, but scarce. Wood not used, 
but is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, and aver- 
age girth measuvQvi ixX. ^ ^^^\.^\^'va.^^^'5>Ni5^^' 
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GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. 



GARDENIA TURQIDA. 



is 6 feet. Fruit eatable, but very acid. — 
Brs. Brandis and McClelland^ Cal, Cat, JSx, 
0/1862, Voigt, Wight's Illust., I, p. 125. 

UARDENIA, Species. 

Telega. Tel. 

A tree of the Godavery forests and Dekhan, 
furnishes a very hard* wood, which would be 
very good for turning. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA, Buck. 
G. costata, Eoxb. \ Yin-gat. Bubm. 

A tree of Chittagong and Moulraein. Wood 
has a fragrant smell, is used for building pur- 
poses and would be useful for boxes, but 
unfortunately, when cut into planks there are 
so many flaws and cracks, that it is difficult 
to procure a piece of any size ; it is a strong 
tough wood and useful for turning. Fruit 
edible. — Voigt^ Cat. Cat, Ex, 1862, Major 
Benson. 

GARDENIA FLORIBUNDA ? 

Thet-ya. Bdrm. 

The plant which bears this botanical name 
is only a shrub, but in the Cal. Cat. Ex. of 
1862, it was described as tree of Moulmein, 
and its wood as made use offer ordinary house- 
building purposes. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 
Beddome in Uteris, 

GARDENIA ENNEANDRA, Kon,; 

Gardenia latifolia, Roxh. ; I Bikki. Tel. 
Cor. pi. I 

A small tree of peninsular India, growing 
in the Carnatic, the Nalla Mallai, the Circars, 
Khandesh and Guzerat. It furnishes a light 
wood of little use. Native combs are made 
of it. Its veiy large fragrant flowers are 
white in the morning and yellow at night. — 
Roxb. i, 706, Voigt, Mr, Latham. 

GARDENIA GUMMIFERA, Linn,; 
Roxb, ; W, ^ A, ; W. Ic 

Gardenia arborea, Jtoxh. i, 706. 



Chiri bikki. Tel. 
Chatta matta. 



>> 



Garaga. Tel. 



A large shrub or small tree, with large 
fragrant flowers, which, in the morning, are 
white and become yellow by the evening. 
The wood is hard, and a beautiful yellow 
resin exudes from the bark. The natives eat 
the fruit. It grows in Ceylon, in the Gingi 
hills, on the Godavery and in the Circars, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the Gut- 
purba river. — Roxh, i, 709, Voigt^ Captain 
Beddome^ Mr, R, Brown. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA, Ait. 



Papura. Hind. 
Gallia gas. Singh. 
Lakada-tarana. ,, 
Kumbay marazn. Tam. 
Bikki. Tel. 
£o2idinnaDga, TjSL, 



I 



Kakkiti chettu. Tel* 

Karinguva. 

Kokkita. 

Kurukiti. 

Peda karinga. 



>» 



»» 



»» 



If 



A small tree of Ceylon, in the south of the 
peninsula of India ; also a Godavery tree 
growing on the Gutpurba : wood close-grain- 
ed, and promises well for turning, nearly equal 
to box : flowers similar to G. enneandra. — 
Voigt p, 378, Captain Beddome^ Mr. Fer- 
gusson, 

GARDENIA LUCID A, Roxb, ; W, ^ A. 

Gardenia resinifera, Roth. 

Tsay-tham-by-ah. Burm. Telia manga. Tel. 
Dikamalli. DuK. Guz. HiND. Its resin . 

Cumbi. Tam. Dikamalli. Hind. 

China karinguva. Tel. Kambo pisin. Tam. 

G^rows in the southern* Mahratta country, 
Circars, on the Godavery and in Chittagong, 
and gives a close-grained wood, well adapted 
for the lathe. In British Buimah, it is a 
white close-grained wood apparently well 
adapted for turning. This wood like that of 
several other species of Gardenia and Bandia 
is used for making combs, A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 49. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 15 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 3 feet 
It furnishes a strong disagreeable smelling 
gumresin ; procurable in most Indian bazars, 
and much used by native doctors, when dissolv- 
ed in spirits, as an external application, for 
cleaning foul ulcers. It is now used by some 
European practitioners in cases of worms in 
children.— i{oj:^. i, 707, Faulhner^ Voigty 
Dr. Brandis, Captain Beddome. 

GARDENIA MONTANA, is common in 
the coast and inland jungles of Bombay, and 
may be recognized by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns, and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches. — Dr. Gibson, 

GARDENIA TETRASPERMA. 

Kurkuni, Hazara. 
Tulikukar, ,, 
Bandaru, putkanda, d^ru, 
b6,kshi of Kangra. | 

A tree of several parts of the Panjab. 
GARDENIA TURGIDA, Roxb. 

Nunjoonda maram. Tam. 
Dr. Wight says, he only knew this from 
small specimens, and was unable to say whether 
it is a tree or shrub, but believed tlie former ; 
the wood which is hard and close-grained, ia 
useful in cases where small timber will serve. 
Dr. Gibson asks if Wight's Gardenia turgida 
be not G. m on tana (?) and adds, "I do not 
recognize this species or varietjr ; neither do I 
find it noticed in Dr. Wight's Prodromus. If 
it be our Gardenia montana, the tree is rather 
common in the coast and inland jungles. It 
may be recognized by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns, and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard^ but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches," The 



Jimdu of Rivi. 
Bisindidi of Chenab. 
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Khyong-yonk. BUBM. 
Knnik. Hind. 
Kooruk. Mahr. 



GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE. 

Gardenia turgida of Roxburgh is a tree of 
Bhootan, both it and 6. montana are in Wight's 
Icones, ii. t. 577 & 579.r— Z>r*. fVighi and 
Qibson, 

GARUGA PINNATA, Roxb. 

Khar pat. Panjab. 
Ckrri vembu maram. Tah. 
Garuga chettu. Tbl. 

This ti'ee is not uncommon among the lower 
Siwalik hills, some distance west of the Jumna. 
It grows in Bhabur foi*ests along with Odina 
wodier. Rises in Kumaou to 20 or 30 feet, 
with a clear trunk of 12 or 15 feet, and 3 or 4 
feet in girth. Timber used in house-building, 
and is tolerably durable. The foliage is used 
as fodder. Its bark exudes a gum, aromatic, 
and valued as a mucilage. In Coimbatore this 
is a considerable sized tree with a round um- 
brageous head. It is common in the Bombay 
jungles, where the wood appears of little 
value ; but might be creosoted. The tree is 
rather common in the plains and on the hills 
of British Burmah, but the wood is not much 
used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the fii*st branch is 40 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 9 feet. It sells in Pegu, at 8 annas 
per cubic foot. — Drs, Wight, Gibson, Brandts 
and J. L. Stewart Cat. Cat. Bx. 1 862, Mr. 
jR. Thompson. 

GELONIUM BIFARIUM, Roxb. 

Hsai than bayah. Burh. 
Is found in the Rangoon district, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth, and Is only fit for 
house posts. Wood, white colour. — Roxb. iii, 
830, Voigt 158, Dr. McClelland. 

GELONIUM LANCEOLATUM, Wdld. 
Common in Ceylon up to 4,000 feet. Wood 
white, and adapted for house-building. — Roxb. 
iii, 831, Voigt 158, Dr. McClelland, Mr. 
JS*ergusson. 

GHANTHA WOOD, Anglo-Tel. 

Ganthakarra. Tel. 
A wood of the Northern Circars. 

GHATN" A, HiKD. ? A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore. Hard, yellow timber. — Cul, Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

GHORALANJEA, Uria. 

Tentara, Uria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 3 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 1 feet. Used for spinning 
wheels, sugar presses and plough-shares, and 
is burnt for firewood, being tolerably common. 
— Captain Macdonald. 

GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE, Uria? A 
tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 



GLOCHIDION. 

22 feet. Circumference 1^ feet, and height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet. Used occasionally for axle- 
trees and rafters, but chiefly for firewood, the 
tree being rather common. — Captain MaC" 
dona Id. 

GIRNAH. A thorny shrub of Jhullundur 
in the Panjab, bearing a small black edible 
fruit ; native combs ai^e made from the wood, 
which is also used in fences. The wood of a 
veiy old tree turns quite black and acquires 
a strong fragrance, and is considered as a 
valuable medicine, and sold at a high price 
under the name of " Uggur ;" goats and sheep 
eat the leaves. — Lieut. Colonel Lahe, Com- 
missioner, Jhullundur Division. 

GIRONNIERA SUBiEQUALIS, P/a»cA. 
A moderate-sized Ceylon tree not uncommon 
in the Central Province up to 4,000 feet. 
— Mr. Fergusson. 

GIRONNIERA RETICULATA, Thw. 

A tree of Ceylon, at Badulla, and up to 
3,000 feet, growing about 40 feet high. Both 
these are likely to produce useful timber. — 
Mr. Fergusson. 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLERIFORMIS, 
Qriff.; W.Ic. 

Putalli maram. Tam, | Telia ponulni. Tel 



ButaUi 



*i 



>« 



»> 



Poonkee. 



19 



One of the Euphorbiaceae, common in 
Southern India. Dr. Wight had not learned 
anything regarding the timber, one carpenter 
in Coimbatore spoke disparagingly of it, but 
he did not consider him a trustworthy autho- 
rity. It is found in the Circar hills, and is, 
there, a very light soft wood. Found also 
in a very few of the Bombay jungles, but in 
these only inland above the ghats. Not seen 
in Guzerat. The wood is light, and is used 
only for making the figures and models manu- 
factured at Gokak, in the Southern Mah- 
ratta countiy. — Drs. Wight and Gibson, 
Captain Beddome. 

GLAM ? A tree of Singapore, furnishes a 
paper-like bark, used in caulking the seams of 
vessels. 

GLEDITSCHIA TRIACANTIIOS. A 

fine thorny tree, introduced into the Panjab 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society. Wood 
hard and dark. — Fowell. 

GLOCHIDION, Thwaites. A genus of 
small trees, of which Thwaites mentions G. 
coriaceum ; G. Gardneri ; G. Jussieuianum ; 
G. montanum ; G. nemorale ; and G. Zeylani- 
cum, in Ceylon ; several others are enumerated 
by Drs. Roxburgh and Wight, as trees of 
Peninsular India and Penang, viz., hirsutum, 
lauceolarium, multiloculare, nitidum, penna- 
tum and sinicum. Of their woods nothing is 
known. 
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GMELINA ARBOREA. 



GODDA. 



GMELINA, Species. 

Cumba wood. Anglo-Tel. | Cumba karra. Tel. 
A tree of the Northern Circars. 

GMELINA, Species. 

Gtombharee. Url^. 

A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; extreme 
height 50 feet: circumference 4^ feet: height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 18 feet. A white light wood. Boxes, 
chairs, bed-posts, lamp-stands, bullock-yokes, 
bazaar-measures, toys and other articles are 
made of it. It is said to be rather scarce and 
expensive. The bark is said to be used 
medicinally. — Captain Macdonald. 

GMELINA ARBOREA, Eoxb.; Cor. 
PL W. Ic. 

Gmelina Rheedii, Hooker, Bot. Mag. 



Gumar. Beng. Hind. 


Kumhar, Panj. 


Gumber. „ 


Gumhar. ,, 


Gumbari. „ 


Kako-dumbari. 


Yemaneb. Burm. 


At-demmata. Singh. 


Kyunboe ? „ 


Gombhari? Sans. 


Yamana. ,, 


Ghooteky. ,, 


Sewun. DUK. 


Cummi maram ? Tam. 


Jugani-cbukur. Hind. 


Gumudi maram. „ 


Seevum. „ 


Teggu muda. Tel. 


See vim. ,, 


Gummudi chettu. „ 


Sbewun. Mahb. 


Gumudn-teku. ,, 


Seevtin. ,. 


Pedda gumudu. ,, 


Kumbulu. Maleal. 


Goomer tek.* ,, 



This large tree grows wild in the eastern 
Siwalik range. It is found sparsely in Kumaon 
iu moist localities ; timber, there, light, elastic, 
and tough, used for frames of native drums, and 
moderately durable. Its wood is extensively 
used at the Nagpore Arsenal for Enfield rifle 
stocks, fruit eaten largely by natives, but 
unpalatable. It grows in Coimbatore, is rather 
frequent on the Malabar Coast, grows iu the 
Godaveiy forests : is not very common on 
the Bombay side, where it is found more in 
the forests below the ghats than inland. It 
gi'ows in Ceylon, where it is common, up to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. It grows in Bur- 
mah and is plentiful in the Pegu and Toung- 
hoo forests, and it is there a large tree with 
white, light wood, used for house posts, planks 
and for carving images. Recommended for 
planking and furniture. A cubic foot weighs 
35 lbs. In a full-grown tree, there, on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 50 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 12 feet. Dr. 
McClelland calls it " Kyoonboe," Burm., a 
yellow wood, and says it is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests, is a large and re- 
markably strong tough timber, and fit for fancy 
wood, but this does not seem to be the wood 
of G. arborea. In Moulmein, its wood is used 
as an ordinary building material. Fruit used 
as medicine. On the Bombay side, the wood 
is in much esteem for carriage panels, and 
other purposes. According to Dr. Roxburgh, 



it also stands exposure to weather and water 
well. From its great size, straightness and 
general spaciousness in appearance (being a 
beautiful flowering tree), this is one of the 
most desirable for propagation throughout the 
country. Dr. Cleghorn in the Jury Reports 
says it is a large timber tree, growing in the 
mountainous districts : that the wood is light, 
of a pale-yellow colour, easily worked, and 
does not shrink or warp ; used for picture 
frames, decking small boats, for making Vene- 
tian blinds, sounding boards, palankeen panels, 
gram measures, &c. It is very commonly 
used in the Vizagapatam district, for the 
foundation of wells and other purposes, which 
require it to be submerged in water, where it 
is remarkably durable. On the Godavery, 
the large trees of this yield a veiy hard dur- 
able wood, and the yokes for bullocks are 
made from it. In Nagpore, the "Seevum" 
is of a veiy light colour, has a sort of netted 
grain, is free from faults, and altogether may 
be considered a very excellent timber, although 
unfortunately not procurable in large quan- 
tities. Its length, there, is from 13 to 18fe^ 
and from 4^ to 3^ feet in girth. The Com- 
missariat there, supply it to the Ordnance 
Department for making packing cases, &C., 
and the natives employ it in the constnicti<Ni 
of palkies. It takes varnish well, and works 
up nicely into furniture, but is attacked 
readily by white-ants. From the small scant- 
ling of that which is there obtained, it must be 
classed merely as a rafter wood. — Roxb. iii, 84, 
Drs. Wight, Gibson, Brandis, Cleghom^ 
Stewart, Captains Sankey and Beddome^ CdL 
Cat. Ex. 0/1862, Thwaites, W. Jacobs^ JSsq., 
R, Thompson, Esq. 

GNEMIUM GNETUM, Linn. 

Wagoo. Jav. I Bagu. Malay. 

This tree abounds on the southern coast of 
the island of Sumatra where its bark is beaten, 
like hemp, and the twine manufactured fi*om 
it is employed in the construction of large 
flshing-nets. The coarse cordage from the 
bark is in extensive use throughout the Archi- 
pelago. The leaves ai'e dressed in curries. — 
Craiofurd^s Dictionary, page 26, MartdeiCs 
Hist, of Sumatra, p. 91. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE, Burm. A tree of 

Moulmein. Used in common purposes of 

building : its seed is used for weights in 
weighing gold.— Ca^. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GOAY THA, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 
Used in common purposes of building. — CoX. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GODDA, Can. ? A Mysore tree, one of 
the CedrelaceaB, has a wood that polishes well, 
and is good for turning. — Captain Buckle in 
Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
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GOOBOOHADO. 

GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Fai/.. l 
W.^ A.; Prod,, I, 152. I 

Wtlkent eenatB, mtfd. ; I Gomphia Zeyluiica, Z)[? ' 
DC. Prod. „ Halabarira, DC. i 

Ochii» Zc^bnici, Lam. \ 

m. SixoH. 



OroTTB in Cejloo vibei-B it 
to aa elevatioQ of 3,000 feet, and grows to tlie 
height of thirty feet. The wood is useful for 
building parpoaea.—Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., I, 
p. 71. 

GOHUTO, Malat, 

HakM). Ahb. 
Ooomti. Bho. 
DnkB. Jat. 



Bi ji. Halat. 

Anow. Sum; 
Cftbo DBB"' ^P- 
B«ho. Teh. 



A fibrous product of the Arcnga saccliari- 
fera. It ia a tree of the Eastern jlrcLipekgo 
but grows in Bangalore and to eome extent in 
the Nnggur division of Mysore. 

GONDOPOLA, Uhia? A treeofGanjam 
and Goomsnr ; extreme height 45 feet, cir- 
cnmference 2^ feet, and height from tbe grouud 
to the intersection of thu first branch, 8 feet. 
Baodj-wheels and plough-shares are occasion- 
tUy made of this wood, bat it is chiefly burnt 
for fire-wood, being tolerably common.— Cap- 
tain Maedonaid. 

GONGOO OK GANGAVf, Bdrm. A 
tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui ; maxi- 
mum gu^ 3 cubits, maximum length 32 
feet. Found very abundant near Mergui, also 
thence along coast as far as Amherst. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is used for 
tables, chairs and miscellaneoua articlcH by 
the Burmese ; a good, hard, tough wood, dur- 
able and recommended for helves, also for 
handles of all kinds of tools. — Major Simp- 
nrit Report — CaptainDajuie, 

GONGOSHEOLEE, Uria. ? Dondoepo- 
holo, Ubia ? A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; 
extreme height 25 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, t feet. No use seems to be 
made of ih& wood. Tbe flower which has a 
powerful perfume is offered In all the pagodas 
to the presiding diviuilj, — Captain Mac- 
(Umald. 

6ONI0THALAMUS HOOKERI, Thw. 
A middle-sized tree of Ceylon at Hioidoon 
and Reigam Corles, at an elevation of about 
1,000 feet.— TAto. En. PL Zej/l, p. 6. 

GOOBOOHADO, Ueia ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsnr ; extreme height 22 feet, 
circumference 2 feet, height from ground to 
the inteneetioii of die first branch, 10 feet. 
Chiefly used for firewood though rafters are 



GORDONIA, %cw«. 
Aii»n |iho. BuEM, 
A ti'ee of Moulmcin. A Strang wood, pood 
for building purposes.— Ca/. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

GOKDONIA, Species. 

Z»a. BuRM. 

A large common timber tive of Murtsban. 

GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA and G. IN- 
TEGIilFOLIA : the former grows inMarta- 
ban, Ciiappadoug and Tavoy, and is called 
« itch wood" by the Tavoyers, from the 
ilcliing that its chip or bnrk occasions when 
brought ill contact with the skin. Dr. Mason 
had often seen its compact timber used for 
house-posts and for rice-mortni-s. Ciordonia 
obtusa, ff-'ali., and G. iiitegrifolia Roxb., are 
trees of tlie Khassya hills and Tenasserim. — 
Foifft p. 91, Roxb. a, 57o, Dr. MatonU 
'fetiatserim. 

GORDONIA SPECIOSA, Tlw. 
Carria apecioaa, Qardn. 

A large* tree, 40 to 50 feet high, rather 
uncommon, in damp forests of the central 
province of Ceylon at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards.- TAw. En. PL ZeifL,I, 
•page 40. 

GORDONIA ZEYLANICA, Wight. 
Vsr. a. lanceolata. | Vor. b. elliptic^ 

Grows in foi-ests of the central province of 
Ceyloii, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 
feet.— Thw. En. PL Zeyl., I., p. 40. 

GKEWIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natui'al order Tiliacee, of which many 
species grow in South Eastern Asia ; they 
aie mostly shrubs or small trees, the fruits, 
fibres and timbers of which are applicable for 
economic purposes. The inner bark of Q. 
oppositifolia, Buch., a small tree, is used in 
the Himalaya, for coarse cloth and cordage. 
Tbe acid boiTies of O. sclerophylla, Roxb., 
a shrub, are used for making sherbet, as are, 
also, the berries of G. Atiatica, Linn, G. 
ulmifolin, is a ti'ee of Assam aud China, — Eng. 
Cyc, Roxb, ii, 591. Voigt 128. 

GREWIA, Specie*. At Tavoy, when 
vessels require spai-s they are usually furnish- 
ed from a small tree belonging to this genua 
which grows on the seabou^. — Dr. Maton't 
Tenasserim. 

GREWIA, Species. 

HftiT*. BuBK. 
A Tavoy Yiood. 



GREWIA MICROCOS. 



GREWIA SALVIFOLIA. 



Ranger, Salt Range. 

Gangi, 

Ganger, 



i) 



.»> 



GREWIA, Species. 

Tha-ran. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood used to make 
dancing dolls.— Oa/. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA ASIATICA, Linn. 

Pliulsa. Beng. I Fulsa maram. Tam. 

Fulsa. Hind. | 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
and in Pegu, ie a large tree like O, fiorihunda^ 
but not so plentiful. Grows wild in the 
Kangra hills, and is cultivated in the plains. 
Wood white colour and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. The acid berries are 
palatable, and much used to make sherbet as a 
cooling drink. — Bflxh. ii, 586, Dr. McClel- 
land, Dr. J. L. Stewart, page 26, Mr.Powell. 

GREWIA BETUL^FOLIA. Juss. 

Shikari mewa of Kohat. 
Khircha, Pusht. 
Indzar, „ 
Inzarre, „ 

A small shrub : common, wild, in lower hills, 
of the Panjab. — Dr. Stewart. 

GREWIA ELASTICA, Boyle. 

Dhamnoo. Hind. | Dhamman. Panjab. 

Farri. Panjab. | 

This is figured in Royle's Himalayan Botany. 
It grows in the Salt Range and in the Sewalik 
tract below Kangra, and the timber there, is 
said to be very strong and elastic. It grows 
to a lai*ge size in Kumaon, but the hill-men 
never use it, though the wood is tough, elastic, 
and admirably adapted for buggy shafts, helves, 
handles and boxes. — Sng. Cycs Dr. J. Stewart 
and Mr. R. Thompson. (Note. — ^Is this the 
Dhamono of Kimedy and of Ganjam and 
Goomsur ? g. v.) 

GREWIA FLORIBUNDA, Wall. 

Myatya. Bubm. | Mya ya gyee. Burm. 

A very common tree, throughout the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. It 
is a good serviceable timber for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the Burmese. — Dr. McClelland, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA HOOKERII, McClelland. 

Phet woon. BuBM. 
Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and 
remarkably straight. It is found with teak 
in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood 
white-coloured and adapted for eveiy purpose 
of house-building. — Dr. McClelland, 

GREWIA MICROCOS, Linn. W. Ill 

Mya ya Borm. 

A common tree of the Peninsula of India 



found on elevated ground of British Bnrmah. 
Wood not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 51. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 10 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground, is 4 feet — Dr. Brandis, Cal. CaL 
Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA OBLIQUA. 

Darsook mara. Can. i Damun. Mahb. 

A tree of Canara and Sunda, found mostly 
below, seldom grows large. Wood used in 
agriculture, house posts, &c.— JDr. Gibson. 

GREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Buck. 



Thamman. Panjab. 
Dhamman. 
Dhamnu. 
Pastuwanna. 



»» 
»» 



»» 



Biul. Hind. 

Bahul. 

Behul. 



»« 



}) 



Grows in the Kheree pass, in the Deyhra- 
doon ; is common in all the lower hills of the 
Panjab, in the Cis and Trans-Indus and in the 
Salt Range up to 4,500 or 5,000 feet. The 
wood is tough and elastic, and is valued for 
handles, shafts, banghy sticks, the ring for the 
rope in the single rope-bridge ; and, accord* 
ing to Vigne, for boxes. According to Dr. 
Royle, the inner part of this tree is used for 
cordage and for making a coarse cloth. Mr. 
Powell says the bark yields a fibre for ropes^ 
and the wood emits an offensive odoar 'when 
burning. He adds that G. elastica and 6. 
oppositifolia ai*e frequently confounded. — 
Roxb. ii, 583, Dr. J. L. Stewart, PoweKs 
Sand-book, Voigt, 128. 

GREWIA PANICULATA, Boxb. f 

Microcos tomentosa, Sm. \ Hunu-ldrille. SiNOH. 

A tree, according to Mr. MendiSy of the 
southern province of Ceylon, where its wood 
is used in house-building. A cubic foci 
weighs 44 lbs., and it is esteemed to last 25 
years. But Yoigt calls it a shrub, and it is 
possible that Mr. Mendis' botanical name 
requires attention. 

GREWIA ROTHII. D. G. 

Bather. Panjab. | Jana. Tel. 
NekkiBekkar. ,, | 

Said to be a tree of the Cuddapah Nalla, 
Mallai yielding a light, ash -coloured wood, 
with a straight grain, hard and stnmg, is 
much used and very serviceable. Wood very 
hard and much used in the Circars. Powdl 
describes this as a small shrub of the Lower 
Siwalik Hills. Dr. Stewart merely names 
it. — Capt. Beddome, Messrs. Latham and 
Powell, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

GREWIA SALVIFOLIA ? A tree of Ae 
Madras provinces, its wood makes good 
walking sticks. — M. E. J. R. 
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GUA/UMA TOMENTOSUM. 



GREWIA SPECTABILIS f 
Phet-woon. Buiuc. 

The trees are found with teak in the forests 
of Pegu and Tounghoo. Very plentiful ; 
attain a girth of about three to four feet and 
grow up tall and remarkably straight. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every purpose 
of house-building. — Dr, McClelland, 

GREWIA TILLffiFOLIA, Vahly W. Ic. 

G. arborea, Raxh. in S, I. C ilfiM. 
G. variabilis, Wall, 

Tharra. Tkl. 
Dhamono. Ubia? 
Dhamono. 



Damon. liAHB. 
Dawaniya. SiNOH. 
Ghadachy maram. Tam. 
Sadachoo 
Talathi 



9f 



f9 
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In Coimliatore, a considerable tree, the 
wood of which is soft and easily worked : It 
is useful for inferior building and common 
purposes. It is a common forest tree in the 
Bombay coast jungles ; rare inland, and there 
the wood is not deemed of any value for 
household purposes, agricultural instruments, 
or cabinet work. It is said to grow to a very 
large size on the mountains of the Cirears, and 
to be tiiere a valuable timber, much used for 
handles of axles, pellet bows, cowars and 
walking sticks. In Granjam and Goomsur, the 
Dhamono (Grewia tiliaefolia) is of extreme 
height 35 feet, circumference 3 feet, height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. It is used for cot-frames 
and bandy wheels ; the handles of axes, 
knives, spears, mamoties, pickaxes and 
carpenters' tools are made of this wood, which 
is also burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
plentiful. The bark gives a strong rope. 

{Note. I have many notes of a tree or trees 
to which this botanical name is given, and it 
would seem that the timbers of two or three 
distinct trees have been brought for examin- 
ation. Lieut. Doveton of the Central Provinces 
says Gmelina arborea has been mistaken for 
Grewia tiliaefolia.) — LieutenanUCoL Lake, 
Commissioner, Jhullundhur Division, Major 
Pearson, C. P., Lieut Doveion, Drs. Wight 
and Gibson, Captains Beddome and Mac- 
donald, 

GRIFFTTHIA GARDNERI, I%w. 

AtakoBtiya. SiNOH. 
A small handsome flowering tree, produces 
an ordinary timber. — Mr. Fergusson, 

GRISLEA TOMENTOSA, Roxb. 

Tkn. Pahjab. I DahaL Pafjab. 



I DahaL 
Dha. 



Grows in most parts of the south-east of 
Asia and in the Siwalik and Salt Range up 
to 4,000 feet. Wood small, used for fuel. 
Flowers mixed witii Morinda to dye red. 
Roxb^j ii, 233, — Dr. J. L. Stewart, page 90. 
Voigt, 131. 



GROUHONEE, Uria ? KUBATEE, 
TJria. ? A tree of Gunjam and Groomsur, ex- 
treme height 80 feet, circumfercuco 6 feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 12 feet. The platform of the 
cars used at the Juggurnautb festival is oflben 
made of this wood, but it is chiefly used for 
firewood, being tolerably common. The bark 
is said to be used medicinally in diarrhoea.— 
Captain Macdoriald. 

GUATTERIA, a genus of plants, G. anon- 
gsfolia, Z>. C, grows in Tavoy. G. coffeoides, 
Thw., in Ceylon, and G. cinnamomum, D. C. 
in Singapore. 

GUATTERIA CERASOIDES, Duval 
Cor. ; W. Sf A. : Hook. Sf Tkom. FL Ind. 

Polyalthia cerasoides. 
Uvaria cerasoides, Boxb., Cor. 



Tam. 



Dudduka. 
Cbitta duduka. 
Chilka? dudugu. 



Tel. 



>» 
»» 



Hoom. Mahb. 
Nuloeli? maram. 
Molili? maram. 
Daddaga. Tel. 

This tree grows in the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. In Coimbatore, it is a 
moderate-sized tree. Its wood, as seen in a 
three or four years old branch, is white and 
close-grained. It is a tree common in the 
Bombay coast and ghat forests ; less so inland 
and may be easily recognized by its great 
straightness and handsome appearance. Its 
reddish and close-grained wood is there useful 
in general carpentry, as well as for naval pur- 
poses, as boat-masts, small spars, &c. On the 
Godavery it appears to be a tolerably hard 
wood and does not seem to warp. The natives, 
on the Godavery, do not however, use it, and 
say that it is soft. Mr. Latham writes of it 
as occurring in the Nalla Mallai, as a white 
tolerably hard wood. The natives, he says, 
use it little, but he considers it a useful wood. 
— Roxb., II, 666. Voigt, Drs. Wigkt and 
Gibson, Captain Beddome, Mr. Latham. 

GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA, Wall; 
W.&A. 

I Unona longifolia, Dun. 



Thevatharu. Tam. 
Asoka chettu. Tel. 
Asokam. ,, 



Polyalthia longif olia. 
Uvaria longifolia, Roxb. 

mm 

Mast tree. Eno. 
Asok maram. Tam. 
Deva-daru. „ 

A very handsome erect-growing large tree, 
but wood soft and useless. It is much grown 
in the t0wn of Madras for ornament. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSUM, ff. B. ; 
Kunth. W. 4- A. ; W. HI. 

Guasuma ulmif olia, WcUl. i Bubroma guazuma, WUld. 

I Spr. 



Bastard cedar. Eno. | Budraksha chettu. Tel. 
Pattipariti. Tam of Ceylon. | 

A tree introduced by Dr. Anderson about 
70 years ago from South America, common in 
I the DekhoU) pretty CQmxsiQii ^^^^ ^^^b^^ss^^ 
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evidently planted, the fruit is tubercled, about 
the size of a cherry. It grows at Jaffua in 
Ceylon. Its young bark abounds in mucilage 
and is used in the Mauritius to clarify sugar ; 
its wood is used for furniture and coach 
panels. — Dr. Cleg horn in M. E, J, R ; Thw,, 
Voigty Drs. Riddell and 0' Shaughnessy, 

GUETTARDA SPECIOSA, Roxh. i, 686. 
A tree of Singapore, gjrown in gardens in the 
Indian Peninsula.-— Fotp'^. 687. 

GULONCHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, white timber. — Cah Cat, 
Ex, 1862. 

GUMBHAR, Hind. ? A light-coloured 
wood, close-grained and light, grows in the 
Santhal jungles, but scarce. It is used for 
planks and in constructing palkees. It is this 
wood with which the beautiful lac ornaments 
are made, such as work-boxes, envelope cases, 
pen trays, &c., for which Sooree is celebi-ated. 
— CaZ. Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 

GUMBAREE, Hind. ? AtreeofCuttack, 
found more or less plentifully throughout the 
forest jungles of the Sumbulpore district and 
the Tributary mahals. — Cal, Exhih, 

GUND, it is chiefly from this plateau on 
the Malabar Coast, that the demands of H. M. 
naval department are intended to be met — 
Dr, Cleghorn, 

GYEW, BuRM. ? A tree, maximum girth 
2 cubits, maximum length 15 feet. Found 
abundant in the jungles round Moulmein and 
all over the provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. Stated by the Burmese to be 
equal to chisel-handle tree, Dalbergia, species-, 
but if so, Captain Dance had not seen a favor- 
able specimen. — Captain Dance. 

GUMSUR FORESTS. Captain Bed- 
dome informed the Madras Government th>it 
the most valuable of these forests, form a bfllf- 
circle around Russelcondah. The numbers of 
Shorea robusta trees are great. Next to that 
tree are the Soymida febrifuga, veiy abun- 
dant ; and the Conocarpus acuminatus, the most 
graceful of forest ti'ees, tolerably abundant. 
The trees to be found are as under : — 

Acacia arabica-^Gongo -babul. 
Acacia procera — Surapatari. 
Acacia sandra — Khoiru. 
Acacia sum a — Gouharea. 
^gle marmelos — Bello. 
AilanthuR. exoelsus — Gorini kawat. 
Alangium lamarkii — ^Akola. 
Albizzia lebek — Siris. 
Antidesma diandrum— Nnniari. 
Artocarpus integrifolia--PanaBa. 
Azadirachta Zndica — Nimu. 
Barringtonia acutangula — Holondba. 
Bassia latifolia — Mobulu. 
Bauhinia racemosa — Ambhota. 
Bauhima variegata — Borara. 
Bignonla 8uave9lepa^Patuli. 
Bombax Matabaricum — Bouro. 
Baao-komari^Koninn f? 



Briedelia retusa — Kosi. 

Buchanania latifolia — Cham. 

Butea frondosa— Polasu, 

Callicarpa, sp. 

Calosanthes Indica — Pamponia. 

Carey a arborea — Kumbi. 

Caryota urens — Salopo. 

Casearia tomeutosa — Girari. 

Cassia florida. 

Cathartocarpus fistula— Sun dari. 

Chloroxylon Swietenia — Bheyree. 

Citrus, spectes—Ambeletoba. 

Cluytia collina — Korada. 

Conocarpus acuminatus — Pasi. 

Conocarpus latifolius— Dohu. 

Dalbergia latifolia — Sissua. 

Dalbergia Oojeinensis — Bandbona. 

Dalbergia paniculata — Dhobi. 

Dillenia speciosa — Bai. 

Diospyros glutinosa — Gusva-kendbu. 

Diospyros sylvatica — Kaloochia, Pitta kaloochii 

Diospyros melanoxylon — Kendhu. 

Ehretia loevis — Mosonea. 

Elseodendron RoxbuMjhii — Pisi cbaudra. 

Emblica officinalis — Obsdu. 

Eriocblseaa Hookeriana — Bouabendi. 

Erythrina Indica — Cbaldua. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia—Bhata jama. 

Eugenia jambolana — Jamu. 

Euphorbia antiquorum— Lodhoka sidjo. 

Feronia elephantum — Koeto. 

Ficus, «p.— Baidhimeree. 

Ficus ampelos — Karsan. 

Ficus cunia — Puriey kuli. 

Ficus glomerata— Dhimeri. 

Ficus Indica — Boru. 

Ficus religiosa — Usto. 

Ficus tsiela — Jari. 

Flacourtia sapida — Boincha. 

Gardenia latifolia — Kota-ranga. 

Gardenia turgida— Bamemia. 

Garuga pinnata — Mohi. 

Gelonium lanceolatum — Kakra. 

Grewia Rothii—Kulo. 

Grewia tiliaefolia — Dhamono. 

Grislea tomentosa — Jatiko. 

Guru-hadu ? ? 

Hedera obovata. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica— Pntru, kurwan. 

Hymenodyction excelsum — Bodaka. 

Ixora parviflora — Tellu kurwan. 

Jonesia asoca — ^soka. 

Junda mari?? 

Kola sabaju : — Sabaju ? ? ? 

Kydia calycina — Kopasia. 

Lager stroemia parviflora, — Sid ha. 

Lawsonia inermis — Manghati. 

Limonia acidissima. 

Mallea Rothii — Rain billi. 

Mangifem Indica — Ambo. 

Melia azedirach — Maha uiuiu. 

Meresingha ? ? 

Michelia champaca— Champa. 

Moriuda tinctoria— Achu. 

Moringa pterygosperma — Munigha. 

Murraya exotica. 

Nauclea cadamba — Kadambo. 

Nauclea parviflora — Munda-munde. 

Nirasu ? ? 

Nyctanthes arbor tristis — Gongo-sheoli. 

Ochna squarrosa — Bona koniari. 

Poivroea Roxburghii— Kohkuudia. 

Pongamia glabra — Korunju. 

Prerana latifolia — Gondhona. 

Prosopis spicigera — Koduru. 

Pterocarpus marsupium — Piasalu. 

Pterospermum suberifolium— Barlo. 

Randia dumetorum — Pativa. 

Randia longispina — Salora. 

Randia uliginosa — Pendra. 

Rottlera tinctoria— Sundra gundi. 

Sapindus emarginatus — Muktamaiya. 

Schleicher a trijuga — Kusum. 

Sohrebera Swieteniodes—Juntia. 
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Semecarpus anacardium— Ballia. 
Shorea robasta—Salwa. 
Soymida febrifuga — Sohn. 
Spondias mangifera — Amra. 
Strychnos nux-vomica — Eorra. 
Strychnos potatorum — Kotoku. 
Tamarindua Indica— TentooU. 
Terminalia arjuna — Arjuna. 
Terminalia belerica — Bhara. 
Terminalia chebula — Haredha. 
Tenuinalia tomentosa— Sahaju. 
Trophis aspera — Sahada. 
Vitex negundo — Beygoona. 
Yitez pubescent — Dhalasingha. 
Wendlendia tinctorJA — Telly. 
"Wrigb tea tomentosa — 1 *al-kur wra n . 
Zizyphus, sp. — Barokolee. 
Zizyphus, «p.— Kouteyi kulli. 
ZizyphuB xylopyra — Ghota. 

— Captain /?. H. Beddome in Froceeiiings 
of Madras Government, No, 429 of 1864. 

GURHWAL AND KUMAON. R, 

ThompsoD, Esq., Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, has given the following list of the 
trees in the Gurhwal and Kuinaon forests: — 

Acacia catechu — Khyr : Khyree. 
elata — Burroo : Kurrah. 
speciosa — Sirrus : Sirsee. 
stipulata — Koun j air ee. 
Acer oblongum— Kirmolee. 
M%\e marmelos — Bael. 
Alstonia scholaris — Chutyoun. 

Anogeissus (Conocarpus) latifolia — Bauklee : Dhoura. 
Antidesma diandra — Amlee. 
ArtocarpuB Lacoocha— Dhao. 
Asidarachta (Melia) Indica— Neem. 
Bambusa arundinacea — Bans : Banslee. 

,, aspera — ^Burrakuteela bans. 

„ spinosa — Kuttaloe bans. 

Bassia butyracea— Gboora^ithe butter Fahva. 

,, Lsitifolia — Mowa, 

„ racemosa — Maloo : Maljhun. 

Bauhinea purpurea — Kundlauh. 

„ vanegata — Quiral. 

,, parviflora — Amlee. 

Berberis aristata — Kingorah. 
Bergera Konigii — Gundelah. 
Bignonia suaveolens — ^Padul. 

,, suberoea— Oolloo : Timteeah. 

, , tomentosa— Darroolee. 

Bohmeria nervosa— Ghantee. 
Bombax heptaphylluiii — Simul : Mohr-jingar. 
Boswelha glabra— Doom-sal. 
Briedelia spinosa— G^a : Goulee : Khajah. 
Bucbanania latifoha — Kut-bhillowa : Cheeronjee : 

l^yal. 
Bokkurcha ? 

Butea frondosa— Dhak : Kasoo. 

Csesalpinia sepiaiia. 

Calamus Royleanus — Bet : Bettanee. 

Capparis horrida — Oolta kanta. 

Careya arborea— Koombhee. 

Gasearia cheela — Cheela-cheelara. 

Cathartocarpus fistula — Shemara : Ftola : Umbultas. 

Cedrela toona— Toon. 

Cedrufl deodara — Dudar : Dwar : Dar. 

CelastaruB nutans — Malkgonee. 

Celtis ietranda — Khurruk. 

Cerasus puddum— Pyah. 

Citrus Bergamia — Neemboo : Leemboo. 

,, limonum — Bejoura. 

Cocblospermum gossypium. 

Conocarpus latifolia— -Banklee. 

„ latifolia ? ?— Byrola. 

Cordia myxa — Lussora. 
CratsBva crenulata— Belausee. 
Croton tigleum — Jamalgotha. 
Dalbergia Ougienensis — ^Sandion. 

„ robusta. 

„ SisBoo— Sheeshnm. 

Diospyrot. tomentosa — Tandoo : Abnoos. 



QYNAION VESTITUM. 

Dioftpyros ? lanceeefolia— Loharee. 
Ehretia Levis— Khodab : Chamroor. 

,, serrata „ „ 

Emblica officinalis— Oalah. 
Erytbrina suberosa — Koongra. 
Eugenia,(Syzygium) caryophyllum— Pymun. 
Feronia elepbantum— Kytb. 
Ficus, Bp. 

F. acuminata— Khaubur . 
F. cordata— Dhodee. 
F. cuuia — Khewnia. 
F. glomerata — Goolur. 
F. Indica — Burr. 
F. macropbylla — TimuUa. 
F. religiosa— Pepul. 
F. villosa — Pilkhuu. 
Falconeria iusignis — Kbiuna. 
Flacuurtia sapida— Billangroo. 
Garruga pinnata — Kitmirra : Knttloo : Khurpat- 
Gmeliua arborea — Kh&m&rra : Koomar. 
Grewia elastica — Dhamun : Pbursoolab. 
Gynaion vestitum — Peena. 

Holarrhena anti-dysenterica — Kooreo : Dhodee : In 
derjao. 
,, pubescens — Asoke. 

Ilynienodyction excel^um 
Jouesia asoca. 

Kydia calycina— Putta, Poolou. 
Lagerstroemia parviflora — Dboura : Dhouree. 
Laurus villosa — Koul. 
Mangifera indica — Am. 
3Ielia azedarachta — Necro. 

,, Indica — Bakain. 
Micbelia champaca— Champa. 
Moringa pterygoaperma — Songna. 
Murraya exotica — Murchola. 
Nauclea cadamba— Kuddum. 

,, cordifolia— Huldoo. 

,, parviflora — Phuldoo. 
Nerium oleander. 
Nyctanfches arbor tristis — Koorah. 
Odina wodier — Kunmun ; Jliingun. 
Olea glandulifera — Gyr. 
Pentaptera glabra— San ; Sein. 
,, tomentosa— Asscin. 

Pinus longifolia — Cheer ; Sullah. 
Ponganiia glabra— Papree. 
Putranjiva Koxburgbii — Nangea Jootce. 
Pyrus variolosa— Mahul. 
Quercus incana — Banj. 
Kandia duraetorum — Mandloo ; manule. 

,, longispina — Thunella ; Thunaie. 
Rhus kakra singee — Kakur. 
Rottleria tinctoria — Reunah ; RoUe. 
Salix tetrasperma — Gud ; Byns. 
Schleichera trijuga— Goosum ; Koosum. 
Semecarpus anacardium — Bhillawah. 
Shoroa (Vatica) robusta— Sal ; Kundar. 
Sponia, species — Bhatoo. 
Spondias mangifera. 
Sterculia villosa — Oodal. 
Symplocos racemosa — Lodh. 
Sysygium Jambolanum — Phullindah ; Jamoon. 

,, laterifolium — Jamoon ; Jamoonee. 
Tetranthera monopetala — Maida lakri. 

,, apetala— Singroop ; Kutmarrah. 

Terminalia bellerica — Bhyrab. 

,, chebula — Hur; Hurrah. 
Ulmus integrifolia — Kunjab. 
Vitex, s/5ect> «— Kyne. 
"Wrightia mollissima — Dhodee. 
Xanthoxylon hostile — Timmoor. 
Zyzyphus jujuba— Ber ; Bare, 
kutber. 



i» 



GYNAION VESTITUM, DC. 



Cordia vestita, H. et. Th. 
Daruk of Salt Range. 



C. incana, Boyle. 
Indak of Salt Range. 



Poena of Kanawar. | Kumbi on Beas. 

The tree is not uncommon in the lower 
Siwalik Hills as far-west asRajauri. Grows 
to a moderately Iw^^^ m^ \\i ^ \5cvfe xasssa^ 
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HARDWICKIA BINATA, 



H£BALStT. 



wavm valleys of the Dboon, affordiug good 
shade in the hot weather. The wood is good 
and heavy, something like "kikar," but of 
small size ; and in the Fanjab is not much 
valued. It is tough and durable, used in 
making mill-wheels. — Messrs. R, Thompson 
and Powell, Dr. J. L. Steioart, 

GYO, BuRM. ? A wood of Amherst, used 
for house-posts, ploughs, hand-spikes, &c. ; it 
is a close-grained, compact, fine wood. — Cap' 
tain Dance. 

GYRINOPS WALLA, Ocert. 251. 

Cameraria Zeylanica, Moon, Ct. 20. 

Walla-gaha. Singh. 
A small common tree on the coast of Ceylon, 



wood white, and used for inlaying ; a tough 
fibre procured from its bark. — Mr. Fergusson, 

GYROCARPUS JACQUINI, Roxb.; 

Cor. pi. 

QyrocarpuBAaiatiouSyTVi/Ue. I G. AmericanuB, Orah. 
„ Jaoquini, „ \ 

Tanuko. Tam. 
A tree of the Coromandel mountains; 

grows on the banks of the Kistnah at Nilat- 

war, and not uncommon in the hot and drier 

parts of Ceylon. Wood white and very light : 

when procurable, it is used for catamarans, in 

preference to all otiiers; much used for making 

cowrie boxes and toys, takes paint and varnish 

well. Telia poonkee " Givotea Bottleriformis" 

is used also for the same purposes. — Captain 

JBeddome, Thwaitesy Voigt, Roxb*, I, p. 445. 



H 

HADIWICKE, Singh. A moderately on the mountains of the Coromandel coast, in 
hard, fine and close-grained, rather heavy some parts of Khandeish, and in the Padsha- 
Ceylon wood. — Edt/e ? poor jungles, in the Guzelhete pass, common 
HJEMATOXYLON CAxMPECHIANUM, '» Lulling pass between Malligaum and Dhoo- 
Logwood. This tree has been introduced into !©» and on the hills of the Sone valley. It is 
India. It grows readily and seeds abundantly, a most elegant tree, tall and erect, with an 
but it remains to be seen whether it will at- elongated coma and the branches pendulous. 
tain a large size in this countiy. It is used On the Godavery, it is often hollow in the 
only as a dye, and the bark is astringent in a centre. Yields a timber of an excellent qua- 
considerable degree. It is a promising tree ^^^7 ^^^ ^^^ms and a variety of uses. The 
and deserves attention. It is a low spreading wood is red or dark-coloured, very hard, very 
tree, seldom thicker than a man's thigh.— strong and heavy. As the shoots grow up 
Eng. Ct/c, Dr. Cleghorn in Madras E.J.R. very straight, it is also valuable for rafters. 

HAL, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree '^^^.^''^^ ^f^l t '^"''q ^ ^^^ ''''^ the people 
which grows to about 2 feet in diameter, and ^^^ « ,f ^°^ ^^ ^^.^ ^'^l^'^^..''^'^^'^: 
12 feet high. It is used in native vessels, out further preparation^ 
palanquins: &c., and produces a fruit which ^^: f^^^t' ^^^p Hookers Htm Journ., 
the natives eat.-BJy^ on the Timber of Vol. L, p. 50, Mr. Latham, Captain Beddome, 
Ceylon. Dr. Otbson. 

HAUDIGA, Can. ? A Mysore wood, used 
for furniture ; polishes and turns well, useful 
for the cabinet-maker ; and would do for 
veneering. — Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HAVUN. A yellow-coloured and strong 
wood of the Son thai jungles from Raneebabid 
to Hasdiha or about forty miles, but scarce. 
-, « ^rx /, /. I* is used for building purposes by the natives 

Grows at 2,500 to 6,000 feet on the Pan- ^nd also for cart wheels.— Ca/. Engineer^ 
jab Himalaya. Its wood is small but made Journal, July 1860. 

into gunpowder charcoal.— Z)r. J. L. Stewart, HEADIE, the Malayala name of a tree in 
page 111. ^.j^^ forests of Canara. It growb from eigh- 

HANDRO, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- teen inches to two feet in diameter, and from 
pore. Hard, red timber. — Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. thirty to fifty feet high. It is a close-grained 
TT A T>T^TtrTnTrT A T)TXT \ o- A T> 1. TT wood, aud Is Said to bc durablc ; but it is 
.o?^S?!^P^^^ BINATA, Boxb, II, rfUher scuvco.^Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
423; ^.4- A Canara. ^ 

HEBALSU, Can. ? 

Wild Jack wood. Eno. 
Sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from South 
This large leguminous tree grows in the Canara. Major Beddome says it is Arto- 
fore^ts of the Godavery ; in the Nalla Mallai, capus hirsuta. — Mad. Cat. Ex, of 1862. 
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HAMA RAJA ? A very small Penang 
tree, little used. 

HAMILTONIA SUAVEOLENS, Roxb. 

Muskei. PanJab. 
Eantalu. „ 
Fisouni. 



Niggi. 
Pudari. 



ft 

»» 



»» 



Tnlenni. Panjab. 
Phul. „ 

Gohinla. 
Kanera. 
Philla. 



»» 
it 



Karacho. Can. 
Anjun. Mahb. 
Acha maram . Tam. 
Atti maram. , , 



Epe. Tel. 
Nara^pe. „ 
Nar yepa. ,, 



HENSLOWIA FAKICULATA. 

IIEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, 
Qraham. 

C&mbogja gottA, Ann. 
UangiMtana morella, DaroutM, 
Gokfttn. SnrQB. | Kiaa fcorakft. SmaH. 

* A moderate-eized tree of Ceylon. The 
gamtx^e of commerce oozes out of the bark 
of Uiis tree. 

HEBRADENDBOX FICTORIUH, Lind. 
A tall tree of the Malabar coast, yields a 
gatnhoge-—Soj/i^i Mat. MeJica. 
HEDERA. EXALT ATA, Thw. 

Qodk-Itte. BtNOH. 
A large tree, growing in the central pro- 
viDce of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. It has handsome digitate leaves. 
Wood Bofl. — H. palmata is a small tree 
of Nepaul and ChittsgODg : H. heterophylla 
belongs to Penang, aod H. terebinthacca to 
CoorbillDm and Penang — Voigl, 25, Mr. Fer- 
guuon, Thio-Sn. PI. Zeyl., p. 132. 

HEMICTCLIA, a genus of moderate-sized 
trees of Ceylon. H. Gardneii, Tkvi., not vciy 
: H. lanceolatu, Thw., grows at Cal 



HEKITIERA MINOB. 
HERITIERA, Species. 

Pinlaj' kkDUoe. BuiUI. 

Common in the Delta »f the Irrawaddy, in 
British Burmah ; wood used for house-iKtsts 
aad rafters, and for firewood for the manufac- 
ture of salt; The tree is nearly related \o the 
" Soondree" of Bengal, A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 66. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet fi'om tlie ground is 6 feet. — Dr. Brandts, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HEBITIERA LITTOBALIS, <<»<.; DO. : 
Roxb. 

BalonopteriB tothila, Qartn. 
Ei-na-ioe. BuDM. I LookinE-glau tres. Ebo. 

Kon-EO-u-loo. „ I HoDKsderije. SntcH. 

Grows iu the Mauritius, Ceylon, the penin- 
sula of ludia, in the Sundcrbunda ? common in 
the Rangoon district, and along the sco-sliore 
in Amherst and Tavoy. Very abundant on the 
Islands ; found on Paunat Island and all the 
Mer^Tui Archipelago. When seasoned, it 
doats in water. Maximum girth four cubits, 
length thirty feet. It is used for 



tnra, Ceylon, imd H. sepiaria, W. and A., , boats, boxes, planks of houses, &c., 

" Weera-gass," Singh., is abuudant in the ; light wood, scouted, durable, and is tbe tough- 



of the woods of India, bo far as yet tested. 
It is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
other wood fram Amherst, Tavoy or Mergui, 
also for helves and for gun-stocks. Strongly 
recommended for packing cases of all descrip- 
tions.— floift. iii, 142, Voigl, Dr. McClelland, 
Capl. Dance, Mr. Serguston. 
HEBITIERA MINOR, Lam.; DC; 



hotdrierpartsofthe island. H. lanceolata has 
a tongb, bard timber, its Singhalese name is 
EUa-pini baru. The wood of H. sepiaria 
(weera-gaha, Singhalese) is hard and close- 
gnuned, eqanl to boxwood. — Thw., p. 287, 
Ferguison. 

HEMIGTMNIA MAGLEODII, Griff, f 
Cordia HacLeudii, Btddomt. 
Botkn. Tel. [ Deyngim. UiND.Iof Jab- Roa:b. 

I buipore. | Heritiera tomea, Wtlldt, ^«A„ DC, 

This ti-ee is abundant in the Godaveiy for- I BaknopteriB minor, Qartn. 

este, near Mahadeopoie : it does not extend Sooadrae. Beno. I Kun-Da-ioo. Bua*. 

dc^D to the Circars It is found near Warun- '"^rr" ^"'',''- , . , I Koi,-w-«,w , 
gul. It is also indigenous to the Jnbbulpore ' ^ gloomy -look mg tree that may be distiu- 
forests, where it is ^lled " Deyngan." It is, 8"'?hed from all otliers for many miles distant. 
Captain Beddomo feels ceitaiu, the tree de- 
scribed by Dr. GrilBUis as " Hemigyniuia 
Hacleodii." lie described it from dried spe- 



I and thought that the leaves were 
opposite (instead of alternate) otherwise his 
description and native name ^'ee. A very 
beautiful wood. It would answer as a substi- 
tute for maple for picture frames, &c. — Cap- 
tain Beddome. 

HENBLOWIA PANICULATA, Miqu. 
Aaunbo. Bubh. 

A reddish-coloured wood of British Bur- 
mah, not straight-grained, used occasionally for 
cart-wheels, mostly for firewood. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
Uie tmnk to the first branch is 60 feet, and 
average girth lacasured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 9 itxt.~Dr, Brandts, Cal.Cat; Ex. 
1862. 



kably characteristic of a peculiar 
soil. Wherever the tides occasionally rise 
and inundate the laud, tliis tree is sure to be 
found throughout the whole Teuasserim coast, 
but it is never found at home, either on the 
high diy lands on the one hand, nor iu the 
wet mangrove swamps on tlie other. It is 
the tree which was described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, who accompanied Symes' embassy, 
OS Meritierafomes. It glows in the Sunder- 
bunds, and is used in Calcutta for fire-wood. 
Jjotli the Heritiera minor and S, littoralit 
are common in the Rangoon disti'tct, along 
the creeks, and H. minor furnishes the Soon- 
dree wood so well known in Bengal for its 
strength and durable qualities. Although 
EO common on the Bengal coast, as to give 
name, as Captain Monro thinks, to the Sunder- 
bunds, yet the tree grows much larger iu tho 
Tenai>BerimProvratCT,Mv4*&QT\!ito~''— ' — 
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HIBISCUS LAMPAS. HLAINE. 

It is indigenous in the Mayagee forests and on HIBISCUS HETEROPHYLLUS, the 

the Choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thunat, Currijong tree of Austmlasia, attains an 

and in some sections is quite abundant. In elevation of 30 or 40 feet, with a circum- 

Tavoy, it is a large tree furnishing veiy hard ference of 6 or 8 feet. Fishers' lines and 

and durable wood. In Amherst, Tavoy and nets are made from its rough grey soft bark, 

Mergui its maximum girth is 2 .cubits, and and canoes are made of its soft spongy wood, 

maximum length 1 5 feet. It is very abundant. It grows in rocky elevated places. — Bennetts 

but straggling ; found in Martabau, and on Gatherings, Roxh, iii, 213, Voigt^ 118. 

both sides of the Moulmein river, and all HIBISCUS MACROPHYLLA 7 is very 

along the sea-coast ; an unlimited supply of it plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and Toun- 

is procurable. When seasoned, it floats in ^^ districts, also in Tavoy: it is a tall 

water, and is tough, light and durable. In- ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ree or four feet girth, 

deed, it is the toughest wood that has been ^^^ ^^^^^ j^ f^^ boards and house-posts. 

tested m India. When Rangoon teak broke ^^^j ^j^ite colour and adapted for eveiy 

with a weight of 870 lbs., Soondree sustained purpose of house-building.— Dr. Mc Clelland. 

Snds wft^^utTri^SilJ;^ T?s , HIBISCUS PATERSONH. DC. ; FroS. 

used for boats, also piles of bridges, boxes ? » ^' ' * * 

and many other purposes. It is recommended Lagunsea Patersonia, B, M. 

for helves, but should be kiUed a twelvemonth White oak of Norfolk Island; a shady tree, 

before being cut down, or otherwise should be forty feet high. Its leaves are a whitish 

seasoned by keeping after it has been cut green, sepals green and petals pink, fading to 

down. Dr. Wallich says it stands unrivalled white and the size of a small wine glass. It 

for elasticity, hardness and durability, and is the largest of the mallow tribe, and attains 

adds that, " if not extensively employed for sixteen feet in circumference. In an econo- 

the construction of naves and felloes of gun mic sense it is said to be valueless, except for 

carriages, it is solely because pieces of adequate firewood.— A'^/jpci'* Ind. Arch,, Vol. II, p. 

dimensions are not procurable." But Dr. 283, Voigt. 

McClelland's informants asserted, that immense HIBISCUS TILI^FOLI A ? ? 

quantities, sufficient for such purposes, are Belygobel. Singh. 

obtainable here. Dr. Wallich adds that the Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes a 

charcoal made from it is better than any other wood of the western province of Ceylon, a 

sort for the manufacture of gunpowder. — cubic foot of which weighs 38 lbs., and is 

Roxh. iii, 14^, D7\ McClelland in Selec esteemed to last 20 years. It is used for 

Records of Oovernment of India, Foreign carriages, palanquins and hackeries — found 

Dept, No, IX,, p. 43, Dr, Mason^ Captain near rivers. — Mr, Adrian Mendis. 

Dance, Voigt. HIPPOPHAJE SALICIFOLIA. 



HERNANDIA OVIGERA, Linn. Buckthorn. Eno. 

Suts of Kanawar. 
Kala bis of Kaghan. 



Arbor ovigera, Rumpk. Surch of Sutlej valley. 

A tree of the Moluccas. ^J2ox6. iii, 677, Tserdkar Thibetan 

V ' t 305 Starbu. 

ttt't^xt ATVTT^T A orkXT/MiA T' Tho wood of tilis thomy shrub is much 

HERNANDIA SONORA, Linn, ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^1 i^ ^^^ ^{^^^^ p^^^j^^^ ^^ 

Hernandia Gmanensia, Avh. Lahaul. It grows at 10,000 feet above tlie 

Jack in the box. Eng. Palatu-gaha. Singh. , , «^? r -^ u • (. x_' j j 

Bong-ko. Javan. | sea level. The fruit has been tried preserved 

A tail, erect tree of the West Indies, of the with sugar, but is not so used by natives. It 

Moluccas and the Fiji islands; in the last, is mentioned m Thibetan books on medicine as 

forming one of the sacred groves— a complete "s^ful if boiled into a syrup in diseases of the 

bower. It grows also in Ceylon, and will ^u^'gs, &c., &c. The branches are so much 

probably be found in many parts of India, valued for dry hedges and for fuel, that they 

The wood is so very light and takes fire so are considered as village property. Tserd- 

readily from a flint and steel, that it may be kar, in Tibetan means white-thorn. H. rham- 

used as tinder. The bark, seed and young noides,i., a shrub growing at 7,500 to 15,500 

leaves are cathartic. The juice is an effectual ^^et in the Panjab Himalaya, has a hard 

depilatory, removing the hair without any wood and makes excellent charcoaL— i)r. 

^^m.^Ains„0'maughnessy, Voigt,^05,8ee' Stewart, 190, Mr. Fowell, Hand-book. 



man's Fiji Islands, Eng. Cyc. 

HIBISCUS LAMPAS, Car. A small 

tree of the foot of the Himalaya, Hindostan, 

Bengal, and both peninsulas of India. — Roxh, 

ni, J 97, Voi^e, M. E, J. JR., Wight's Ic, Mr. 



HLAINE, an elongated valley of Pegu, 
extending north and south with the Tomiih 
range, at a distance of ten to thirty miles from 
its east bank ; the hills at intervals advancing 
and then receding from the river, but always 
Leaving a broad plain on its bank. The lower 



HOLARRHENA ANTIDTSENTERICA. 



HOMALIUM TOMENTOaUM, 



part of the plain has been cultivateiJ : the i salad forks, salad spoons. It ia cotninon 



higher parts are covered with forest. The 
Phoanffj/ee vallcf , which lies to the eastward 
of HIsine, from whiuh it is separotod by a 
branch of the Yomah, is an amphitheatre, 
open to the south and surrounded on all other 
sides hy hills. Its breadth from east to west 
is probably about ten or fifteen mites, and its 
length from north to south thirty. The Peffu 
ir Zamat/ee valley lies to the east of Phoungye, 



■ta of the Siwalik range up to the Chen'nb 
river. It is found in the Sutlej valley aud iii 
Kaugva, aud its wood is white, light aud cluae- 
graiueJ, ami ia cut into spoons. — Dr. StetDart, 
p. 142, Mr. Thompson. 
HOLAKBHENA CODAGA. Wight's Icon. 
Koodn pallei maram. Tau. 
Coimbatore, a white, t^matl-sizeii, but 



from which it is separated by another branch ^ery fine grained wood, employed m cebmet- 

of the Yomah. This valley is enclosed on all makmg.— Dr. Wight. 

sides by hills ; it is about forty or fifty miles HOLARRHENAMITIS, Ji.Br.^.Xl. C.Pr. 

in length from S. S. E. to N. N. W., which is Kirri-wallttgass. Sikgu. 

the direction in which it lies, and twenty a moderate-sized tree of Ceylon, not un- 

miles in breadth from E. to W. The Zamayee common, up to an elevation of 1,500 feel. 

river ia large and navigable for small craft in ; i^^ „ood ia light, of a fine close-grain, aud is 

the rains, for a distance of sixty or eighty ^^^^ f^j. julaying cabinet work.— ^Aw. Sn. 

miles above Pegu, to the extremity of the _p;. Zeyl., p. 194, Mr. Fergusson. 

vall€7; and although only about knee deep lu hOLAERHENA PUBESCENS, Wall. 

the dry season, it rises forty feet m the rams ; . ,, , ■ i, , ■, ,r -.i 

.. , < . J , - J 1 I L A Bmali tree in Buvniah and Kumaon, with 

its bed IS sandy and unimpeded by rocks. ,.__, ■ -i . ti ,■ ■ . ■ .^ 

T,. . . •^.1- 1 .1 nr iir ■! timber simi nr to H. auti-dyseuterica. — Mr. 

Themountainsextendingalong theN. W.side I „,, y . ,„, •' 

of the valley, separating it from Phoungyee, ^Jl , ' , „„ .' . ' ,„ „ ^ , „ 

the HIaine and Thamw^dy.ai-e of consider- HOLIGARNA LONGIFOLIA, Boxb. 

able extant and elevation and foim a part of ■^^- '«''■ "- P- ^^■ 

the Yomah range. On the east side it is Holgeree. Can. | Holgeree. Mahr. 

separated from ti.e plains of Tounghoo and '^"^ "^ "le trees yielding the well-ki 



It gro' 
core, in Malabar, in Canara and Sunda, mostly 
above the ghata ; at Nilgoond, in the Koukan, 
Assam, Chittagoiig, aud iu the foi-ests of 
Tenasserim. Wood good for houses and beams. 
Its 'exudation is used by the natives to var- 
nish shields and for other purposes. Juice 
dangerously acrid. A fine black varnish from 
its fruit is brought from Munntpore. This 
turns of a beautiful black colour, when 
applied to a sui'face, owing, according to Sir 
D. Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting 
of a congeries of minute organised particles, 
which disperse the rays of light in all direc- 
tions ; the organic structure is destroyed 
when the varnish dries, aud the rays of light 
arc consequently transmitted. There are also 
brought from Muauipore, a varnish, made 
the head of the ghats; ^wood seldom runs f^om Semecarpus anacardinm (marking nut), 
and a remarkable black pigment resembling 
that from Melanorrhaa usitatissima, which is 
white when fresh, and requires to be kept 
under water. H, Racemosa, Roxb. ii, 82, is 
a tree of Chittagong, Sylhet and Assam. — 
Roxb. ii, 80, Voigt, Brs. Gibson, OShaugk- 
nessy and Mason, Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. 
II, p. 331. 

HOLONG, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, red timber. — Col. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOMALIUM TOMENTOSUM ? 
Mjouk-kfao. BuKM. 

A tree of Moulmein. A strong wood for 
any ordinary jur^ofte.— Cal. Col, Ss.V^Rft.. 



Shoay Gyeen by a lower branch of thi 
chain, aud finally it is enclosed to the south by 
a low hilly tract through which the river 
passes by a series of small defiles to Pegu. 
Dr. McClelland ascended the Thounzni valley 
in the HIaine district to its head, and descend- 
ed through the Oakkan valley, aud, having 
traversed the forests from tlience to Mazalee, 
ascended the Choung. The HIaine forms a 
((art of the valley of the Irrawaddy with which 
the Hlfune river is connected by means of 
creeks.— Dr. McClelland in Selec. Records of 
Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., No. IX., p. 8 

HOCOMLIA MONTANA ? 
Suupgik. Can. I Eadkee. Mahb. 

Grows in Canara aud Sunda, on and close 



largo, is white, hard and tough ; used for 
agricultural implements. — Dr. Qibson, 
HOLAERHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
Wall. 

EcbitsB antidysenterics, Roih. 

Chouemorpha. „ G. Dan. 

Enri of KnnuoD. | K»«ar of Fsnjab. 

Dhadl of „ Eura of 

lodco^ao. ,. Kyur of Kaogn. 

Kccu of Fanjafa. | 

Occurs in the Bhabur forests of Kumaon, 
in Nepaul, Sylhet, and Chittagong, as a small 
tree aud logs S and 6 feet long and 3 in diame- 
ter, are obtainable. Timber in Kumaon 
is light, fine-grained, of a slightly yellowish 
colour, is made into elegtmtly -carved platters, 
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HOPEA ODOKATA. 



HOPEA ODORATA. 



HONAGUL, Can, A Mysore wood. — 5 to be found about the vicinity of Rungoou i 

Mad. Cat. S'. 1862. Dr. Braodis mentions that it is one of Hna 

HOONSOOR COMMISSARIAT TEAK Jne^' "'"*>«'■ trees of British Burmah, being 



FOREST is large, but has been much neg- 



found near mountain streams and in the ever- 



lected, and requires to be conserved, for green forest, and that large Bpocimens of thb 



iluable tree are common east of the Sittang 
uuuiuuuui .c.ir..tu •- ™.= .uicD .luu - *"■' '' '* rather scarce in the greater 

dirimm7n^d8rafl"^71tirsup"^8ed'^7tthi^ P?'"', "^'.^^.S"; T''^ *^« "^ '''"^^. 



there has been wasteful exhaustion of tenk. 
The Cooroobur revelled in this forest, and 



forest alone, if worked under a systematic pli 
would give a regular supply of good timber 
to the State and the public. It has better 
means of communication than any in the belt 
of teak, and contains about one hundred and 
thirty square miles of timber trees, — Madras 
Conservator's Report. 

HONGE, Can. 
Hip'pe- Caw. 1 Moha. Hind. Mahil 

Knnnj. Hind. Mahb. | NgIU EsUvaln. Tel. 

Under these names are known two different 
trees growing in the woods of Mysore. Oil 
is obtained from both of ilieir seeds and sold, 
bat the oil of tlie former is veiy smoky anil 
bad though clear to look at ; tiiat of the 
Hippay, is us white and good as the cocoanut 
oil. The Hip-pe trees are extensively planted 
in topes in fi-ont of villages, for the purpose 
of obtaining oil— Af. £i. of 1857. (Note.— 
They are Bassia latifolia and B. longifolia) 

HOONSAY, Ca,n. A Mysore wood. 

HOPEA. 8p. 

Tbingadoe, Btmu. 

This large tree abounds in the same loca- 
lities of British Burmah as H. odorata, but the 
wood is not equally valued. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 52. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 100 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 20 feet. 
It sella at 12 aonas per cubic foot. — Dr. 
Brandts, Cat. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

HOPEA DECANDRA, Buvh. 
Ooroopa. Mal, 

Ooroopa is the Malayala name of a tree 
which the natives of that country prefer to 
teak for building ships, being more durable 
ftud close-grained— ^i»'i. Mat, Med., p. 207. 

HOPEA DISCOLOR, Thui. A large tree 
of Ceylon in the Safiragam and Ambagaroowa 
districts, at no great elevation. The under- 
side of Uie leaves are of s rich brown colour. 
~-2ftw. En. Ft. Zeyl. I, p. 36. 

HOPEA FLORIBUNDA ? 
TanthsTa. BcBH. 

A very large tree of Tavoy. 

HOPEA ODORATA Boxb. 
l^lingan. Bgiui. 
It ^ows in ChitagODg ; Dr. McClelland say& 
it is scarce in Pegu, and that a few trees are 



Moulmein is laterite and sandstone chiefly ; 
it is a light-brown wood ; and at Moulmetn is 
a very stroug but coarse-grained timber, used 
extensively by the Burmese in the construo 
tion of boats and canoes, which are formed 
from the trunks of these magnificent trees of 
a size fit for carrying 3 or 4 tons. The trunk 
is scooped or burnt out and stretched in the 
centre ; whilst warm, by means of cross pieces 
of wood. When the required breadth is 
obtained, the sides are built up to obtain a 
greater capacity, these tree boats, if they may 
be BO called, are from 7 to 8 re< t beam. The 
Thingan trees grow to a height of 250 feet, 
and arc (considered the mont valualilo indigen- 
ous timbei' trees in the southern provinces of 
Tenasserim ; at Tavoy and Mcrgui it is sawn 
up for building purposes. The breaking 
weight may be stated at 800 lbs. with aspeci* 
fie gravity of 45 to 46 lbs. ; the wood is much 
prized for cart-wheels and boats made of it, 
last for more than twenty years. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 64. In a full-grewu 
tree on good soil, the average length of (he 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, and avei^ 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the grouixl 
12 feet. Captain Dance gives, under this 
ne, two descriptions of timber, which it 
seems advisable to recoixl, viz : 



Hbpeit odorata. Thingan, Burk. 
Maximum girth, 6 cubits. Maximum 
length, 60 feet. Scattered but abundant in 
the provinces of Tea on the coast beywid 
Amherst, also at Mergui, and in lesser quantity 
near Moulmein. When seasoned, floats is 
water. Foi-merly considei'ed the most valuable 
indigenous timber in the southern provinces 
and used at Tavoy and Mergui for building 
houses. Used alao for canoes, junks, &K. 
A very durable excellent wood when kept 
under water as in the planks of a boat «r 
under cover on land ; but often liable to si^it 
when exposed to the sun in a dry state. B» 
commended for helves. 

Bopea odorata. Thingan Pete, or While 
Thingan, in Amherst, Tavoy and Mei^i ; 
maximum girth 4 cubits, maximum length 30 
or 40, scattered bnt abundant. Found in the 
same localities as the red Thingan. When 
seasoned, floats in water. It is a lightw 
variety of the i-ed Thingan. This is a tolenble 
wood for durability, and would do for helves, 
but more suitable woods are in the list of 
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those recommended. Roxb. ii, 609 Voigtf 
125 J Drs, Mason, McClelland, Brandis, Cal. 
Cat Ex, of 1862, Captain, Dance, Major, 
Benson, 

HOPEA SUAVA, Wall. 

Eng-yin. Bubm. 

This valuable tree is found in the Eng 
forests of British Burmah, but large trees are 
not common in Pegu. Wood tough and hard 
bat heavy, used in house-building, for bows 
and a variety of other purposes, and said to 
be as durable as teak. A cubic foot weighs 
55 lbs. In a full-grown tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the truuk to the first branch 
is 60 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 7 feet. — Dr. Brandts, 
Gil. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOPEA WIGHTIANA, Wall. A tree 
of the Peninsula of India. Voigt, 126. 

HUNDA PALE, a Malabar and Canara 
tree, which produces a fruit. It grows to 
about 1 8 inches in diameter, and 20 feet high. 
It is not of much use except for its fruit 
which is eaten by the natives and by wild 
animals. — Edye's Forests, Malabar and 
Canara, 

HUNTEEIA ZEYLANICA, Gard.MSS. 

Cameraria oppositifolia, Moon, Cat. 
Moediya gaha. Singh. 

A small tree of Ceylon, growing to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. Wood greatly resem- 
bling that of box and answers well for engrav- 
ing. — Mr. Eergusson. 

HURA CREPITANS, Linn. 

Sand-box tree. A middle-sized tree of 
rapid growth, native of tropical America. 
The trunk is strongly armed, the wood light 
and useless, the seeds are poisonous. — M. E. 
J. E., Voigt, 126. 

HUSHYARPUR. These forests are still 
utilized ; also the Mahan and Sautha forests 
of Kangra. In Hushyarpur the principal 
tracts are the Lohara and Panjal : the trees 
are principally cut for " balls," bullies, or poles, 
which are sold at 2 to 3 Rs. per hundred 
according to the thickness of the wood, which 
varies from 6 to 10 inches, and the length 
varies from 10 to 18 feet. — Powell, Band- 
book, Econ. Trod., Fanjab, page 546. 

HYDNOCARPUS INEBRIANS, Vahl 

Hydnocarpus venenata. Gcertn. 

Kowtee. Mahr. 
Makooloo. Singh. 

A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. It is a common tree on the west coast, 
not so in the Coimbatore jungles. The tree 
is hardly found in the Bombay northern jungles 
on the coast ; more frequently in those south 



of the Savitree river. The wood is not used 
for any purpose. The seeds of the fruit alSbrd 
an oil. H. alplnus is a tree of the penin- 
sula, and H. odoratus grows in Assam and 
Silhet. H. odoratus is the Gynocardia odo- 
rata, Boxh. and Chaoolmoogra odorata, Rvxb. 
— Voigt, Thwaites, Drs. Gibson and Wight. 

HYMEN^A. COURBARIL, Linn. 

Locust tree. ExG. I Courbaril Locust tree. £ng* 

Gum Anime tree. Eng. | 

It is a fine lofty spreading tree, and grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, 
and in Tenasserim. The timber of the old 
trees is very hard and tough, and is in great 
request for wheel-work, particularly for cogs. 
The wood is veiy hard and is so heavy that a 
cubic foot is said to weigh a hundred pounds : 
it takes a fine polish and is used by cabinet- 
makers. The trunk acquires an immense 
height. When in a sickly state, it furnishes 
the resin called Western Anime. It was 
introduced into Tenasserim, by Major Mac- 
farquhar, and is easily propagated. The resin 
exudes from between the principal roots. It 
is fine and transparent, of a red or yellowish- 
red colour, and in large lumps. It resembles 
amber, is very hard, and sometimes contains 
leaves, insects, or other objects imbedded in it. 
It burns readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it makes 
one of the finest kinds of varnish. — Eng, Cyc, 
Drs. O^Shaughnessy, p. 314, Dr. Mason^s 
Tenasserim, p. 156, Voigt, p. 252. 

HYMENODYCTION. Of this genus of 
plants, belonging to one of the Ciuchonaceae, 
H. obovatum, W. Icon.y ^ Yelhi mala kai 
maram," Tam., " Kurwye," Mahr., H. ' utile, 
W. Ic, " Peronjoli maram," Tam., and 
" Kurwye," Mahr., grow in tlie Raraghaut, 
Coimbatore and in Canara, but wood only fit for 
fuel. H. thyrsiflornm, grows at Rajmahal, 
Chittagong, and at Rangoon. — Drs. Wight and 
J Gibson, Voigt, Roxb. i, 53Q. 

HYMENODYCTIOl^, Species. 



IMurra vuttay maram. 
Tam. 



For- 



Chetippa (Circars^. Tkl. 



Dudippa (Grodavery 
ests,) Tel. 

A large tree of the Godavery. Wood not 
used iu the Godavery forests. — Captain 
Beddome. 

HYMENODYCTION. EXCELSUM, 

Wall, in FL Ind. ; W. ^ A. ; W. Ic. 

Cinchona excelsa, Roxb. 
Kala bachnak. DuK. Hind. 
Cedar wood. Eng. 
Kundaru. ? HiND. 
Bundaru. Hind. 
Barthoa of Hushyarpur. 
Thab „ 

Phuldoo of Kumaon. 
Patee 
Dhoulee 



jj 



>» 



>» 



»» 



Sagapu maram. 


TA^f. 


Burja. 


»» 


Burija. 


>» 


Chetippa. 


»♦ 


Bandara. 


Tel. 


Pundaroo ? 


1) 


Dudipa. 


>» 


Manabira. 


f 1 



Dr. Stewart says that it grows to a large 
tree in the Slwallk UUk ^\\i ^Q\i^\k\vi. \^^\ 
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ILEX WIGHTIANA. 



INGA DULCIS. 



river, with a timber, white, soft .and light, 
and used for yokes of ploughs and scab- 
bards. Mr. R. Thompson says of Phuldoo, 
Patee, Dhoulee, that in Kumaon it is a large 
handsome tree, but ordinary wood soft and 
perishable ; some seasoned portions however, 
resembled elm. It is avery large tree, common 
all round the foot of the Neilgherries, and in the 
mountainous parts of the Circars, but chiefly 
in the valleys. The wood is firm, close-grained,! 



of a pale mahogany colour, and very useful for 
many purposes. The bitter astringent bark is 
used by tanners, also medicinally, but it con- 
tains no alkaloid. — Drs. Roxburghy i, 530, 
0*Shaugfkn€Ssi/,p,394, J. L. Stetoartyp. 115, 
Mr. Thompson^ Mr, McTvor, A ins. Mat, Med. 

HYMENODYCTIOM OBOVATUM, W. 
and A, A tree of the Bamghaut, — VoigL 

H YMENODYCTION UTILE,, a tree of 
Coimbatore and Canara. — Voigt, Dr. Wight. 



I 



Schinus Saheria, ff. B. 
,, Niai-a. ,, 



lARVINI, Tam.? 

Yarviney. Tam. | Crawn. Dot. & Port. 

This Ceylon tree grows tall and straight, 
from twenty to forty-five feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. It may 
be obtained in great quantities, and answers 
many purposes in ship and house-work.^ 
Bdye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

ICICA INDICA, W. 4" A. 

Bursera serrate, WalL 
Schinus BengalensisyiT.^. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong; its timber 
is close-grained and hard, as tough as oak, 
but heavier, and used for furniture by the 
natives. — Voigt. 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr, 
Wight mentions I. Gardneriana and 1. Wighti- 
ana. Mr. Thwaites mentions as growipg in 
Ceylon, I. denticulata, a large, and L.Walkeri, 
a small tree. I. denticulata has a good wood. 
I. chinensis is a tree of China, and I. odorata 
is a tree of Nipal. Mr. Hodgson, in his 
** Nagasaki," mentions eight species in Japan, 
viz., aquifolium, crenata, Integra, latifolia, 
microphyUa ; rotunda and serrata. 

ILEX DIPYRENA, WalL Grows as a 
moderate-sized tree up to 9,500 feet in the 
Himalaya. Dr. Stewart says its wood is not 
esteemed, but Mr. Powell describes it as a 
heavy, hard and fine-grained wood like cpm- 
mon holly, and used for various purposes of 
carpentry. — Wight's Icones, Thw. En. PL 
Zeyl.y Mr, Fowell, Dr. J. L. Stewart. See 
Japan. 

ILEX WIGHTIANA, Wally W. Ic, 
t. 1,216. 

Andung Woenna. Sinoh. 

A common but small tree near Colombo, up 
to 4,000 feet, with a maximum girth in Ceylon 
of 8 to 10 inches ; but Dr. Wight measured one 
on the Neilgherries with a girth of 18 inches. 
Its wood is of a light colour, and is used for 
roofs and common purposes. Mr. Fergusson 
considers this and Wight's I. gardneriana of 
thelfcUgherrieB, as identical. — Mr^Fergusson. 



INDIGOFERA, Species. 

Doun-daloun. BURM. 

This tree is four or five feet in girth, found 
both in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts 
though it is scarce. Wood white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building — 
Dr. McClelland. 

INDIKE, BuRM. Ebony of Moulmein. 

INGA BIGEMINA,' Willde ; W ^ A. 

Mimosa bigemina, Linn. 

„ lucida, Roxb^ PI. Jnd. 
Fithecolobium bigeminum, Benth. ; W. d: A. 

1 a-nyen. Bubm. | Iron wood. Eng. of Bar- 

Katurkonna. | mah? 

This large and beautiful tree grows in the 
Konkans, Nepaul, Assam and Pegu. It is of 
smaller girth than the I. xylocarpa, but grows 
to a great height, and has a black, hard and 
tough wood. Like the I. xylocarpa, it is 
called iron wood by the English in Pegu and 
Tenasserim. In native gardens it is an oma* 
mental tree, with sweet scented blossoms and 
afibrding a thick beautiful shade. Its seeds are 
poisonous when taken internally, notwithstand* 
ing which they are sold at a high price in 
the bazaar, and are used by Burmese and 
Karens as a condiment to their preserved fish. 
— Drs. McClelland andMason^ Roxh. ii, 544, 
Voigt. 

INGA DULCIS, Willde. 

Mimosa dulcis, Roxb., Cor. PI. 
Fithecolobium didce, Benth. 

Sweet Inga. Eno. | Koorkapuli maram. TaM. 

Manilla Tamarind. Eno. | Sima chinta. Tel. 

This small tree of the Philippines, isolated 
specimens of which are occasionally found 
from 12 to 18 inches in diameter, resembles 
the hawthorn in general appearance. It is 
cultivated in India. It was introduced from 
Manilla into the Circars, but was a Mexican 
tree, which the Spaniards had introduced into 
the Eastern Archipelago. It furnishes a hard 
reddish wood. It is a most valuable hedge 
plant, and is now sparingly used along some 
of the railway lines of the peninsula. The 
pulp of the fruit is edible. — Roxb. ii, 556, 
Voigtf Dr, Cleghorn in M. JS. J. iJ. 
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INQA XYLOCARPA. 

INGA XYLOCARPA, DC. ^ W. ^ A. ; 
W. Ic. ; J. Graham. 

Mimoea xylocarpa, Boxb. Cor, PI. 
Xylia dolabriformis, Berich, 
Acacia xylocarpa, Willde, 






Pyangadeau ? Burm. 
Pyn-kado. 
Pyeng-khadoe. 
Pingadoo. 
Yerool. Can,? 
Jambay. „ 
Jamba mara. Can. 
Betada swamanikivriksha. 

Can.?? 
Iron wood of Arracan and 
Pegn. Eno. 



Partiidgewood of London. 

£no. 
Jamboo. Hind. 
Jamba. Mahr. 
Erool of Malabar. 
Eruvalu maram. Tah. 
Malei avereL „ ?? 

Tangedu. Tbl. 
Konda Tangedu. CircarB, 

Tkl. 
Boja of the Grodaveiy. 



This valuable timber tree is remarkable for 
its thick woody legume ; it grows to a large 
size, is a stately tree which blossoms during 
the hot season, at which period it is nearly 
destitute of foliage, and is met with in many 
parts of Southern India, in varying abundance. 
It is abundant in the Walliar forests of Coim- 
batore, it is also abundant in North Canara, 
particularly between Sircee and Yellapore, 
and b not unconmion in the seaboard forests 
of the Bombay Presidency, south of Panwell. 
In Canara and Sunda, it grows chiefly above 
the ghats in Soopeh and Dandelee, where it 
grows large ; and, there, its tough and strong 
wood is very usefbl in house-building. It is 
met with in the Godavery forests where it 
grows very large on the mountains, and 
much of it grows in the Vizagapatam district. 
Dr. McClelland says that, in the Southern 
forests of Pegu, it is a plentiful large tree, 
fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, very 
lofty and straight, and would afford excellent 
spars for naval purposes, if not too heavy. It 
is most plentiful in Prome, especially so near 
the forks of the Tenasserim, and very abund- 
ant in Amherst, Mergui and Tavoy. In the 
Prome forests, it is usually about 6 feet in 
girth, but in all the other branches of the 
Tenasserim^it attains a larger size, frequently 

8 or 9 feet. Dr. Brandis says it is abundant 
throughout the forests on and near the hills 
of British Burmah, and is, there, a magni- 
ficent tree. It is the Ironwood of Pegu. 
The sap-wood is attacked by white ants and 
decays easily, but it is very .limited in large 
trees. The heart-wood of full-grown trees is 
said to last as long as teak. This wood would 
be invaluable if it were not for its weight. 
It is used, he says, for house and bridge posts, 
ploughs, boat anchors, in the construction of 
carts and for other purposes. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 60 to 6Q. In a full-grown tree 
on good soil, the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 50 feet, and average 
^rtb measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 

9 feet. It sellsi there, at 12 annas per cubic 
foot. This wood is of a very superior 
qualiiy, everywhere ; is dark-coloured, very 
hard and dense, strong and durable — but. 



INGA XYLOCARPA. 

in the Bombay Presidency, the tree does not 
grow straight to any size ; and, there, it 
is not available for house or ship-building. 
An inch bar, of the Coimbatore wood, sus- 
tained lbs. 550. It is one of two Ironwoods 
of the AiTacan provinces, the other being 
the I. bijemina. It resists nails, which can- 
not be driven into it It is excellent for 
naves of wheels and for all purposes demand- 
ing great strength, such as crooks for ships — 
knees and bends, posts, piles and bridges : 
and it is excellent for railway sleepers and 
recommended for handles of chisels, gauges, 
&c., but is too heavy for oth^r ordnance pur- 
poses. The hard wood is as impervious to 
white ants as teak, and is even more durable 
in the ground. Natives assured Dr. Mason 
that they had seen house-posts of this wood 
taken up after having stood forty years, and 
that the part which had been buried was as 
sound as new timber. That of the Godavery 
forests is described as yielding a valuable tim- 
ber, and according to Dr. Roxburgh, the timber 
is remarkably strong and durable, but Mr. 
Rohde did not meet with it in the Circars 
exceeding a foot or 14 inches in diameter, 
and, then, always faulty in the centre ; he also 
says that, in the Vizagapatam district, this 
wood is used for common purposes, but it is 
generally faulty in the centre, it is not a bad 
wood for furniture, is well adapted for handles 
of tools, &c., the average size at Vizagapatam 
is 12 inches in diameter and fifteen feet long ; 
on the Godavery it is seldom obtained exceed- 
ing 8 inches in diameter and generally is 
faulty in the centre ; it is used for posts. He 
thinks it a good wood for screens, framing of 
furniture, Hnings of drawers, tool han<Ues, 
and generally for all purposes, for which a 
moderately hard, strong wood, not liable to 
split or cast about, is required. It would, 
thus, seem to be in general use in the various 
countries of British India and in the adjacent 
Island of Ceylon. In the Madras Gun 
Carriage Manufactory, it is used for poles, 
axle cases, and braces for transport limbers, 
poles and yokes for water carts, cheeks, axle 
cases for transport caiTiages, light mortar 
carts. Captain Puckle, writing from Mysore, 
says it is used for furniture, shafts, plough 
heads and knees, and crooked timbers in ship- 
building, and i-ailway sleepers. It has been 
largely used on the Madras Railway. In a 
letter dated 1st September 1862, to Mr. R. 
B. Elwin, Agent and Manager, the Acting 
Chief Engineer, says, " From all I can gather, 
from the statistics furnished by the Engineers 
of the South-west Line, it appears that, as 
far as can be ascertained, the sleepers of Erool 
employed in the Railway exhibited a very fair 
durability. Those that were laid down on the 
Western Division, two y^ar^ ai^o^ 4a \jL<;i\»^c«s^ 
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appear to show the least isymptom of decay. 
If judiciously selected and thoroughly sea- 
soned, there can be little doubt of their con- 
tinuing serviceable for at least six years, and 
further experience may prove sleepers of this 
wood to possess still greater durability. It 
has been employed extensively for different 
purposes, among others, for piles, transoms 
and walling pieces. The piles of the tempo- 
rary bridge over the Cuddlehopndy river, 
completed in the commencement of 1859, are 
of this timber, and appear to have stood well ; 
and, though the sea-woim has perforated them 
on all sides, the damage done does not appear 
to extend below the sap-wood. In small 
scantlings, it is liable to split and warp under 
exposure to the weather. As an experiment, 
Mr. Lovell drove a small pile, 2 inches in 
section, and which was purposely selected free 
of sap, into the river at the site of the Kud- 
dlehoondy bridge, and after an exposure of 18 
months when cut up, it was found to be 
destroyed to a depth only of a ^ of an inch. 
The horizontal timbers in this bridge which are 
also of Erool are perfectly sound, they were 
however coated with tar and appear to have 
been well seasoned previous to use. I have 
no doubt that, of all the timbers from the 
Indian forests, Erool will be found to hold a 
high place in respect of durability and general 
usefulness." — Rovb., ii, 543, Vmgt, 528, Drs. 
BrandiSy Wight, Mc Clellandy Mason, Gibson, 
and Cleg horn in Conservator's Report, Captain 
Dance, Mr, Rohde, Calcutta and Madras 
Catalogues of the Exhibition oflS62, Captain 
JPuchle and Colonel Maitland : Report of 
Acting Chief Engineer, Madras Railway, 
and Records of the Consulting Engineer, 
favoured through Mr. Elwin and Captain 
JPi'endergast. 

INHAYON ? A tree of Akyab, furnishing 
a moderate-sized wood. It is plentiful, but not 
much used. — Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

INJIN PEWOO, BuRM, 

White Injin. ANaLO-BuRM. 
Found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of a maximum 
length of 22 feet and maximum girth of 2 cubits. 
It is very light and perishable, and only fit for 
firewood. — Captain Dance. 

IRGULI, Tam., also Er-gulie, Tam. The 
name of a Ceylon tree, which is about fourteen 
inches in diameter and eight feet in height. 
It is not a useful wood. — Edye on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

IRON WOOD. 



Pya of Akyab. 
Pieng „ 
Yserhout. DuT. 
Iron Wood. Eng. 
Bois de fey. Fr. 



Eisenholz. Geb. 
Legno di ferro. It. 
Lignum f erreum. Lat. 
New. Singh, 
Plohierro. Sp. 



Iron wood ia a conuuercial tenoi applied 



to a great variety of woods, in consequence 
of their hardness, and almost every country has 
an iron-wood of its own. The product of an 
evergreen tree, Sideroxylon, remarkable for 
the hardness and weight of its timber, which 
sinks in water, receives this name : it is of a 
reddish cast, and corrodes like iron. This 
tree grows chiefly in the West India islands, 
and is likewise very common in South America. 
Mesua ferrea, a tree furnishing one of the 
iron woods, and which, also, has received its 
specific name from the hardness of its wood, 
is a native of Ceylon and of the peninsulas of 
India, of Northern India, Malacca and of the 
islands, and perhaps M. pedunculata, likewise 
furnishes part of the timber known under 
this name. The timber of the Metrosideros 
vera of China, is called true iron-wood : the 
Chinese are said to make their rudders and 
anchors of it, and, among the Japanese, it is 
so scarce and valuable, that it is only allowed 
to be made use of for the service of their 
king. The iron-wood of southern China, 
however, is Baryxylum rufum ; of the island 
of Bourbon, Stadmannia sideroxylon, and of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sideroxylon milanO' 
phlooum, which latter is very hard, close- 
grained, and sinks in water. The Ceylonese 
also give the name to the wood of Maba 
buxifolia, and have also an iron-wood tree, 
known under the Singhalese name of " Naw," 
in the western provinces of Ceylon, perhaps the 
Mesua feiTea or Maba buxifolia. It is describ- 
ed as used for bridges and buildings. That of 
the Canara forests is from two species of 
Memecylon, and, on the Coromandel coast, 
the term is occasionally applied to the wood 
of the Casuarina equisitifolia : in Tenasseiim, 
the term is applied to the woods of Inga 
xylocarpa and I. bijemina ; and to that of a 
species of Diospyros. The iron- wood of Aus- 
tralia is from a species of Eucalyptus, and 
that of Norfolk island from the Notolsea lon- 
gifolia. The iron-wood of Guiana is .from the 
Robinia panacoca (of Aublet), that of 
Jamaica is the Tagara pterota, and Ery- 
throopylon arceolatum, which is also called red- 
wood. ^giphilaaMartinicensis aadCoccoloba 
latifolia, are other West Indian trees, to the 
timbers of which the name of iron-wood has 
been applied, Ostrya virginica, called Amm- 
can hop horn-beam, has wood exceedingly 
hard and heavy, whence it is generally called 
iron-wood in America, and in some places 
lever-wood. Under the name of Iron-wood, 
two specimens were sent by the Calcutta 
Committee to the Exhibition of 1862. One 
of them Pya, Vern,, a tree of Akyab, grows 
to a moderate size, and is plentiful in the 
Sandoway and Bamree disti*icts. The othar 
Iron wood, Pieng, Vern., also, a tree of 
Akyab, grows to a large size, and is very 
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plentiful in Arrakan, its wood is very hard, 
and used for posts. Like the commercial 
terms, Cedar, Ebony, Rosewood, &c., &c., &c., 
this notice of the many trees, the timbers from 
which are termed " Iron- woods" will show the 
necessity for careful discrimination. — HoLu 
zappfel, Messrs. Faulkner, Mendis and 
McGil'livray, Drs. Bennett and Mason, CaL 
Cat. Ex.oflS62. 

iSAUXIS ROXBURGHIAI^A, Wight, 

Mendora. Singh> 

A well known and justly valued timber tree. 
It produces a quantity of gum-rcsin. This 
must not be confounded with Hal, or Gal- 
Mendora, which belong to the Leguminosaj. 
If a- Mendora, is a name invented by the con- 
tractors for Caltura bridge. — Mr. Feryusson, 

ISCARASI KARRA, Tel., Iscarasi wood, 
Anglo-Tel. of the Northern Circars, is pro- 
bably from the Sapindus rubiglnosus. 

ISONANDRA, A genus of large trees, 
growing in Ceylon, and in the two peninsulas 
of India. Dr. Wight, in Icones, has, I. can- 
dolleana, 1220 ; lanceolata, 359 ; percha, 1589; 
perottetiana, 1219 ; polyandra, 1589, and vil- 
losa, 360. Thwaites mentions, in Ceylon, I. 
canaliculata, Thw., a middle-sized tree in the 
Caltura district ; I. grandis, Thw,, a large tree 
of the central province and Saffragam dis- 
tricts, from the seeds of which an oil is 
extracted and which is used similarly to that 
of the Bassia longifolia. He also names I. 
loBvifolia ; pauciflora ; rubiginosa and Wigh- 
tiana, as trees of moderate and large size. — 
Dr. Wight, Thw., Fn. FL Zeyl. 

ISONANDRA GUTTA, Hook. 

Mazer wood tree. Eno. | Niato. Malay. 

The Gutta»percha tree is a native of the 
Malayan ArcMpelago, to which it is almost 
confined, and produces the Percha which is as 
indestructible by chemical agents as caout- 
chouc. The timber of this large tree is not 
known. 

ITTI, Arali, Porrel, or Attn, Itti, according 
to Edye, are the Malayala names of a Malabar 
and Canara tree which grows to about forty 
feet in height, and two feet in diameter ; it is 
used by the native carpentei*s for the planks 
of vessels, and is said by them to be a valuable 



wood. Thist rce, the Hindu people worship 
aud respect, and consider of great importance 
and value. — Edyt, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

IXORA, Species. 

Telia kooroowan. Tel. 
A common tree of Gunjam and Goomsur ; 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first brauch, 6 feet. The fire-sticks used by the 
shikarees for night-hunting are taken from 
tliis tree. It also yields an oil which is applied 
to the sores of cattle. It seems to be I. parvi- 
flora. — Captain Mucdonald, Dr. Cleg horn, 

IXORA PARVIFLORA, VahL 

Ixora alba, Roxh. 
„ pavetta, Andr. 
„ decipiens, I>C. 



Webera corymbosa, Sm. 
Herb. 



Gundhal Kungun. Beno 
Henna gorivi. Can. 
Torch Tree. Eng. 
Gandhul ? Hind. 
Runghun. ? 
Jilpai. 

Koora. Mahr. 
Maha Ratam bala. SiNOH. 
Sowendee cuttay. Tarn, of 
Ceylon. 
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Karan cuttay. Tarn, of Cey 

Ion. 
Soowndee cottay. Tam. 
Karang cottagr. „ 

Koree. Godavery. Tel. 
Korimi pala ? ,, 

Korivi pala. Circars Tel. 
Komma chettu. 
Putt a pala. 
Ted da. „ 
Tada pallu. 

A small tree, not uncommon in many parts 
of India. It is common in the jungles and on 
the ghats of the Bombay coast ; but is, there, 
seldom sufficiently long or straight for house- 
hold purposes. It is met with in the Godavery 
forests and in the Circars. It grows at Nag- 
pore and in Bengal, and on the banks and near 
tanks at Kotah ; the flowers are pure white, 
are very sweetly scented, and it blossoms in 
the hot weather ; it would fonn a very fit 
ornament for gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
It furnishes a hard but veiy small wood, rather 
of good quality, which is sometimes used for 
, beams and posts in the houses of the poor of 
the Madras presidency ; but, throughout India, 
it^is more used for torches than for any other 
purpose, as it bums very readily and clearly, 
and on that account its branches are often 
made into torches by people travelling at night. 
— Roxb. i, 383, Voigt, Gibson, Ainslie,Irvine, 
M. E. J. jB., Captain Beddome, Flor. Andh., 
Roxb.y Mr. Fergusson. 
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JACK WOOD, Eng. Artocarpus integri- 
•folia, Lat. 



PhmiBi. Guz. 
FniiBi. „ 
Phannas. Hind. 
Fk&M? Hind. Mahb. 



Nangka. Malay. 
Uram Pila. Maleal. 
Pilla maram. Tam. 
Virampila 



In many places the tree is found two feet 
and a half in^diameter, and from thirty to 



thirty-five feet high. In Canara, this wood 
was preferred by Tipu Sultan for the grab 
vessels built at Onnoor, his naval depot. In 
Ceylon, at Point de Galle, it is used by the 
furniture makers for chairs, couches, &c., for 
which purpose it answers well ; and, if pol- 
ished with care, its brilliant colour is su^k^vvQ^ 
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to that of mahogany. When worked and cut 
down, it is yellow, but turns dark and improves 
by age. — Edye, Forests of Malabar a?id 
Canara, See Artocarpus integrifolia. 

JAMBAU, the name of a tree in Canara 
which grows from two to four feet in diameter, 
and from twenty-five to forty feet in height. 
This wood, as also the Kulbagi, is very scarce. 
It very much resembles mahogany, and is 
generally used for house furniture. — EdyCy 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

JAMBOSA AQUEA, D.C.~W, and A. 
Roxb., W. L 

Eugenia (J.) aquea, Wight, lUustr. 
Eugenia sylvestris, Moon's Cat. 
Jambo. Beng. | Wal-jambo-gass. Singh. 

A small tree abundant in the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 5,000 
feet. Wood white and soft. — Thw. En. P/. 
Zei/l y p, 115, Mr. Fergitsson. 

JAMBOSA CYLINDRTCA ? 

Eugenia (J.) cylindrica, Wight, Icones. 
Eugenia (J.) pauciflora, Wight, Icones. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Ambagamowa 
district in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet.— 5%m;. En. PL Zeyl., II, p. 115. 

JAMBOSA SALICEFOLIA ? 

Fan Jambool. Mahb. 

A crooked species of jambool, growing 
much on the rivers of the Bombay Deccan 
districts. The stem is generally useless for 
house purposes, on account of its crookedness, 
but the straight shoots are eagerly sought 
after as rafters. — Dr. Qibson, See Eugenia 
salicefolia. 

JAPAN TIMBER TREES, many of the 
timber trees of Japan were noticed by Thun- 
berg during his residence, there, nearly a 
hundred years ago. The most recent notice 
of the plants of that island is in HodgsorCs 
Nagasaki, pp. 342-43 and their names, alpha- 
betically arranged are as under : — 

Abies tsuga, S. A Z. 

(Picea)flrma S. & Z. 
(Plcea) bomolepis, S. 

d:Z. 
microsperma, Lindl. 
Veitchii, UvM. 
Alcoquiana, Lmdl. 
bifida, S. ds Z. 
jezoensis, S. ds Z. 
Smithiana, lAmd. {'poli- 
ta, S.ikZ.) 
Acer distylum, S. & Z. 
f, palmatum, Thun^. 
„ carpinifolinm, S. d: Z. 
„ cratsogifolium, S. dn Z. 
„ roflnervo, S. de Z. 
„ micranthum, S. de Z. 
„ japonicum, IMg. 
„ pictiim, Thhg. 

polymorpbum, S. ds Z. 
sessilifoliam, S. ds Z. 
dissectum, ThwnXf. 
tvoo species undescribed. 
Aceranthus diphylluB, Dene. 
„ sagittatns, <S. iJrZ. 
^le sepiaria, L. (Citrus tri- 
foUa, ThbgJ 
JEacTduB chinensis, Bunge. 
„ turbinata, £lume. 
dissimUiB, A. Gray. / 
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AlnnB firma, S. de Z. 
„ japonica, S. de Z. 
„ viridis, DC. 
Antidesma japonicum, S. dsZ, 
Ardisia crispa, A. Dl. 
,y glabra, A. Dl. 
„ japonica, Bl. 
f, pusilla, A. Dl. 
Berberis Thunbergii, DC. 
„ vulgaris, Thbg. 
,, japonica, S. ds Z. 
Betola grossa, S. ds Z. 
„ carpinifolia, S. de Z. 
„ ulmifolia, S. de Z. 
„ japonica, Sieb. 
BoTinia mtsBcarpa, A. Juss. 
Broossonetia papyrifera, Vent 
Kampferi, Sieb. 
SieboldU, Bl. 
(kcainoki, Sieb.) 
Garptnos erosa, Bl. 

„ cordata, Bl. 
Gastanea vesca, Gaertn. vwr. 
japonica, Blume. 
crenata, S. de Z. (jor 
poniea, var. cre- 
nata, Bl.) 
stricta, S. de Z. fja- 
poniea^ var. striC' 
ta, Bl.) 
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I Gastanea chinensis,Si7r.(cu2e.) 
j Galophyllam tbalictroides, 
! (Mich.) 

\ Gelastrus articolatns, Thb. 
„ punctata, Thbg. 
„ orixa, S. de Z. 
„ striatus, Thbg. 
Geltis Willdenowiana, Roem, 
„ sinensis, Pers. 
„ Muku, Sieb. 
Gephalotazus umbraculifera, 

Sieb. 
„ 6Tapa,ce&, S. d: Z. 
„ peduncolata, S. 

d: Z. 
„ Fortune!, Hook. 
Gitrus japonicus, Thbg. 
„ aurantium, L. 
„ decumana, L. 
Geraseidos apetala, S. d: Z. 
Oordia thyrsiflora, S. de Z. 
Gorylus beterophylla, Fisdi. 

„ Sieboldiana, Bl. 
Gryptomeria japonica, Don. 
Gunninghamia sinensis, R.Br. 
Gycas revoluta, L. Thbg. fi. 
prolifera, S. ds Z. 
DiospyroB kaki, L. 

„ japonica, S. ^ Z. 
Diphylleia cymosa, Mim. 
Distegocarpus carpinus, S. 4" 
Z. {Carpinus japonica, Bl.) 
„ laziflora, S. ^ 

Z. {Carpinus, Bl.) 
ElseagnuB macrophylla, Thbg. 
umbellata, Thbg. 
pungens, Thbg. 
longipes A. Gray. 
reflexa, Moer. and 
Dene. 
glabra, Thbg. 
crispa, 27^- 
multiflora, Thbg. 
Elseocarpus photinisefoUus, 

Hook. 
„ japonious, S. ^ Z. 
Elseodendron, Sp. 
Epimedium Muschianum, DC 
„ macranthum, Dene. 
„ violaceum, Dene. 
„ Ikariso, Sieb. 
Euonymus japonicus, Thb. 
„ Sieboldianus,JBium« 
„ Thunbergianus, Bl. 
(Celastrus cdatus, 
Thbg.) 
Melanocarya, alata, 
Turez. 
subtriflorus, Blume. 
Hamiltonianus, Wall 
latifolius, JtfiM f 
Euptelea polyandra, S. 4" Z- 
Euscaphis staphyleoides, S. 

„ simplicifolia, S. 4' Z. 
Evodia ramiflora, A. Gray. 
Fagus sylvatica, L. 
„ crenata, Blume. 

Fatoua aspera. Gaud. 
„ pilosa, Gaud. 
Gardneria nutans, S. 4" Z. 
Glyptostrolius pendulus,JErnd2 
Homoioceltls aspera, Bl. 
Ilex crenata, Thbg. 

„ microphylla, £2, 

,, Integra, Thbg. 

„ latifolia, Thbg. 

„ rotunda, Thbg. 

, , serrata, Thbg. 

„ aquifolium, L. 

„ var. beterophylla. 

Juglans, 3 sp. 
Juniperus rigida, S. & ^* 
„ taxifoUa, Rook. 
„ chinensis, L. 
„ procumbens, Sieb. 
Koelreuteria paniculata,2^axin 
Larix leptolepis, Sieb. 
Madura gerontogoea, S. 4 Z- 
Msesa Dorssne, M. {Dorcena 
japonica, Thbg.) 
Melia Azederach, L. 
„ Toosendau, S. 4 ^■ 
„ japonica, Don. 
Metrosideros, Sp. S. 4' ^• 
Moms alba, L. TKbg. 
„ Indica, L. Thbg. 
,t japonica, Sieb. 
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Mjnrica rubra, S. 4" Z. 
Myrsine neriifolia, S. 4 ^' 
Nandina domestica, Thbg. 
Pinus densi flora, S.4^Z. 
Massoniana, Lamb. 
parviflora, S. 4" Z. 
koraiensis, S. ^ Z. 
sinensis, lAimh. 
_ pinaster, Ait. (cuZt. T) 
Piptosacca hypopbyllantha» 

Turci. 
Platycarya strobilacea, S. 4 
Z. {Fortunea Chinensis, 
Liridl.) 
Podocarpus macrophylla. Wall 
MaH,S. 4 Z. {Chi- 
nensis, Wail.) 
Koraiana, Sieb. 
nageia, B. Br. 
japonica. Sub. 
. cuspidata, Endl. 
grandifolia, JBiuU. 
Populus, Sp. 
Prunus Persica, L. 
„ padus, L. 
„ panicu^tta, Thunb. 
„ JAume, S. g" Z. 
„ japonica, Thbg. 
„ tomentosa, Thbg. 
„ spinulosa, 8.4" ^ 
„ macrophylla, S. d Z. 
, , pseudo cer asuB, Lindl. 
Pterocarpus soibif olia,fi!. (f Z. 
rboifolia, S. 4' Z. 
Pterostyrax corymbosum, 8. 

^Z. 
,, micranthnTn , 8. 

„ bispidum, 8. 4 ^. 
Piinica granatum, L. 

Quercus glabra, Thbg. 
acuta, Thba. 
glauca, Thbg, 
cuspidata, Thbg. 
serrata, Thbg. 
glandulifera, Blwme. 
dentata, Thbg. 
pbyllyraoides, A. 

Qraiy. 
Sieboldiana, M. 
urticsef olia, Bl, 
canescens, Bl. 
variabilis, Bl. 
aliena, Bl. 
crispnla, BL 
Burgerii, m. 
sessifolia, Bl. 
salicina, Bl. 
myrsinsef olia, Bl. 
gilva, m 
grosseserrata^ Bl. 
lacera, Bl. 
maxf^nBiti, Bl. 
lavigata, Bl. 

Betinispora obtusa, 8. d ^* 
„ ericoide^, Zvec. 

„ pisifera, 8. 4' ^* 

, , squarrosa, 8. 4 ^* 

Rhodomyrtus tomentosa^ DC, 
Bbus semialata, Murr. 
„ Javanica, L. foM.) 
„ Buceedanea, L, 
„ sylvestris, S. q- Z. 
„ vemicifera, vC. 
„ toxicodendron, L. var. 
SaUsburia adiantif oUa, 8.4^ 
Sapindus Mukorossi, (Teertn. 
SaUx japonica, Thbg. 
,, alba, L. 

„ subfragiUs, Anden. 
„ purpurea, L. 
„ padifolia, L. 
„ viridula, Andsn. 
„ vulpina, Anders. 
4, acutifolia, W. 
„ Sieboldiana, Blwne, 
„ Integra, Thbg. 
„ Babylonica, L, 
Sciadopitys verticillata,^.^^. 
Skimmia japonica, Thbg. 
Spiraea callosa, Thbg. 

cbamffidrys, TKbg. 
(S. Bevesii.) 
Thunbergii, 8. 4 ^• 
prunifoUa, 8. 4 ^> 
„ chamflBdryfoll^ L. 
., japonica, Sieb. 
„ betu]»foUa» PaU. 
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Spiraea palmata, Thbg. 
,, aruncns, L. 
„ salicifolia, L. 
Sponla nudiflora, S. <f Z, 
Staphylea Bumalda, S. 4" Z, 
Stercolia japonlca. 
StTiax japonicnm, S. ^ Z. 

„ obassia, B. ^ Z. 
Symplooos japonlca, DC 
„ pnmifolia, S. <f Z 
„ myrtaoea, S. ^ Z. 

lancifoUa, S. cf Z. 
leptostachys, S. A 



t* 



Symplocos nerlifolia, S. ^ Z. 
Taxos cuspidata, S. & Z. 

y^ adpnssa, Knight. 
Tecoma grandiflora, DC. 
Thuja orientalis, L. 

„ ezcolsa, B(yng. 

,, pendula, Lamb. 
Thojopsis dolabrata, S.d' Z. 
Torreya nucifera, S. 4" Z. 
Ulmus parrifolla, Jacq. 
Xanthoxylum piperltum, DC. 
„ schinlfolium,S. <f Z. 
ailonthoides, S. cfZ, 
„ planispinum, S.^Z. 
Zanthoxylum serrulatum, Bl. 



,, theophrastsefolia, 

S.^Z. 

Hodgson^ 8 Nagasaki^ p, 342,3. 

JAEBEEE. A thorny shrub of Jhulluu- 
dhur used for fences. — Lieut-CoL Lake, Com- 
missionet^ Jhullundhur Division, 

JATI, Malay. A wood of the Archipe- 
lago, much used in making prahus and in 
house-building at Bawean. {Note. — Is it the 
teak, Tectona grandis ?) 

JAVA TIMBER. In the time of Sir S. 
Baffles, notwithstanding the extent to which 
cultivation had been carried on in many dis- 
tricts of the island, large portions of its sur- 
face, were still covered with primeval forests, 
affording excellent timber of various descrip- 
tions. 

" Jati^'* extensive forests of the Jati, or 
teak of India ate found in almost all the east- 
em provinces. The teak tree grows in Java 
at a moderate elevation above the level of the 
ocean. 

Besides teak, several kinds of wood or tim- 
ber are employed for various domestic pur- 
poses, as 

BendOj^ a light wood, useful for canoes. 

JBintungan*' wood is employed in the same 
manner as " Wadang," but grows to a larger 
size ; the colour of the wood and bark is red. 

" Detnole'^ tree affords a light wood, which 
is made into planks, and employed where 
durability is not mUch required. 

" Janglo^' wood is considered by the 
Batiyes as the toughest wood produced in the 
island, and is always employed for bows when 
procurable : the ti*ee is of a moderate size. 

" JaraUj^ is a white wood taking the tool 
easily : the natives prefer it to all others for 
the construction of their saddles, which con- 
sist principally of wood. 

" Kedawung^^' wood is whitish and moder- 
ately hard. 

" Kelumpiiy*' is a very large tree : sections 
are employed by the natives for cart wheels. 

" KusamhV^ wood is uncommonly heavy, 
hard and close : it supplies anchors for small 
vessels, blocks, pestles, and numerous similar 
utensils. 

" Zo^ait," is a yellowish and hard wood, 
employed for the handles of axes and various 
utensils. 
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" Lampean" or " laban^^ wood, is light but 
durable, and affords materials for the handles 
of the spears or pikes borne by the natives. 

" Luren^^ wood resembles the nangkn, but 
is generally of rare occurrence, though in 
some tracts it furnishes the only timber : its 
use in the neighbouring islands, particularly 
in Sumatra, is well known. 

" Nangka'* trees abound in several dis- 
tricts where teak is not found, and is almost 
exclusively used in the construction of houses, 
and for other domestic purposes : the wood is 
more close and ponderous than the sureti, 
which it otherwise resembles ; it takes a 
tolerable polish, and is sometimes employed 
for furniture. The colour is yellow ; but it 
is made to receive a brownish hue, by the 
application of the young teak leaves in polish- 
ing : its bark is used as a yellow dye. 

" P^7flfw^," is a very hard wood, and em- 
ployed in the eastern districts, instead of 
lignum vitae, for the construction of ships' 
blocks, &c. 

" Fung^^ is equally hard with pilang, and 
uniformly employed by the natives for pegs 
in constructing their prahus. 

" Sentul^^ is a light close-grained wood, 
and easily worked : it resembles the suren, 

" SawuTy^ is a very beautiful and useful 
wood : the colour resembles that of mahogany, 
but the grain is closer, and it is more ponder- 
ous : its chief use is for handles of tools for 
carpenters and other artificers, for machinery, 
especially for the teeth of the wheels of mills, 
and other purposes where a hard and durable 
wood is required. On account of its scarcity, 
it is uniformly cut down in Java before it 
arrives at the neecBsary size for cabinet work. 
Forests of it grow on the hills of Bali, oppo- 
site the Javan shore, whence it is brought 
over by boat-loads for sale. 

" Suren'* the tuna of Bengal, of which the 
wood is veiy light, stronger, and more dur- 
able than all other kinds of similar weight pro- 
duced on the island : as the grain is not fine, 
it is not employed in making furniture, but it 
is useful for chests, trunks, carriages, &c. ; 
its colour is red, and its odour somewhat 
resembling that of the cedar. Its weight is 
probably inferior to that of the larch. (Qw. 
Is this the Cedrela tuna ?) 

" Tang gulun,** is a hard wood of a close- 
grain, and employed by turners for various 
small works. 

" Wadang** or " bayur'* wood, a light and 
tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts 
and spars of small vessels ; but the surface 
must be well covered with resinous substances 
to prevent it splitting. 
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" Walt kukun" wood is equal to the 
kusarabi in weight, and exceeds it in hard- 
ness : it is employed for anchors, naves of 
wheels, machineiy, &c. 

" Wungu'' or " Ketangi'' wood is often 
used instead of teak : the grain is somewhat 
finer : when in full blossom, it is perhaps the 
most beautiful tree existing. 

For household furniture, cabinet- ware, &c., 
are employed. 

" Ligas,'' of a brownish-red colour, and 
very brittle. 

" Ki^andu kuiiing,'' yellowish and close- 
grained. 

" Mentatis'' and " Jumherit;' the wood of 
which is white and fine grained, uniformly 
used for inlaying. 

" Fronosodo,'' resembling the walnut, but 
scarce. Warm lot, is brown. 

" Sono kling'' of the Malayas, the colour 
of which is a deep brown, inclining to black. 

" 8ono kombang^^ which has some resem- 
blance to the lingoa wood of the Moluccas. 

" Wern,'^ of a brown colour, of a close sub- 
stance and light, abundant in some districts. 

For the hilts and sheaths of krises, the 
natives make use of the " timoko,^^ of which 
the black and white variegated fragments are 
called " pelet.*^ There are various kinds. 

" Amman" variegated white and black, is 
also employed for canes, handles and spears, 
&c., and is very heavy. 

" Karnuningy" is of a brownish colour and 
very fine grain. 

" MangUy" the ati ati, the " kraminany" 
the purwo'kuning and several others, are em- 
ployed for the same purposes. 

" TayumaUy" resembles kamuning and is very 
much esteemed, 

Wuni stelago affords a reddish wood. 

" Ttike," yellowish, close and marbled. — 
Raffles' His. of Java, Vol, /., 40 to 42. 

JEMBU NERLU, Can. ? A wood of South 
Canara. — Mad, Cat, Ex, of 1862. 

JHOONTIAH, Uria? AtreeofGanjam 
andGoomsur. Extreme height 45 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 1 5 feet. A 
hard, white wood, used chiefly for making 
hair combs and small boxes. It is tolerably 
common. — Captain Macdonald, 

JIOMRASSEE. Botanical name not known. 
A tree of Jubbulpore, with a beautiful close- 
grained wood, the leaf oblong, and seiTated 
edge ; it is found in the more hilly tracts but 
does not attain any gi'eatsizc.— »Ca/. Cat, Ex. 
1862. 



JOGHY, Can. A wood of Mysore. 
JONESIA ASOKA, lioxh. W. et A. 

Jonesia pinnata, Willde, I Saraca Indica, Linn.; Rh. 
Saraca arborescens, Buria. \ 



Dive ratembela. Singh. 
Oshoko. CJaiA. 



Ushok. Beng. 
Deya ratmal. SiNGH. 

Met with in Ceylon, on the sides of streams, 
under the shade of larger trees, up to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet, and is veiy abundant 
in the Bintenne district. It is a highly 
ornamental tree, is found on the Coromandel 
coast, at the Bamghat, on the E^hassia hills, 
Assam and Martaban. According to Mr. 
Mendis, the timber of Dive ratembela, in the 
northern parts of Ceylon is used for common 
house-building purposes, its weight per cubic 
foot is 58 lbs., and it is esteemed to last 2o 
years. In Madras its timber is not available. 
^Roxb. ii, 218, Voigt: Thw,, Br. Cleghom 
vi M, E, J, R. 

JOREE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur. Extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 5 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Bandy- 
wheels are occasionally made of its wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood. The seeds 
are eaten by the Khonds. The tree is tole- 
rably common. — Captain Macdonald, 

JUBBULPORE WOODS. See Central 

Provinces. 

JUGLANS REGIA, Lmw. 

Jaoz. Pebs. 



Thit kya. Burm. ? 
Royal Walnut tree. Eng. 
AValnut tree. „ 

Common Walnut tree. „ 
Basilicon. Greek. 
Caryon. „ 

Persicon. ,, 
Akrot. Hind. 



Charmagz. „ 
Akrot. „ 
Ka of Sutlej & Kanawar. 
Dun of Eashniir. 
Wagliz. Pasthu. 
Than, also 'Hiani of Che- 
nab and Lahoul. 



Dr. Stewart gives khor, akhor, ka-botang, 
darga, starga and ughz as other names verna- 
cular in the N. W. Himalaya. This noble 
tree, though not a native of Europe, was ex- 
tensively cultivated in Greece and Italy, at a 
very early period. Its most ancient names 
were Persicon (Persian tree), and Basilicon 
(Kingly tree), both indicating its eastern ori- 
gin. The Greeks also called it Caryon, from 
kara a head, because its powerful odour was 
supposed to cause headache, or from some 
fancied resemblance between the nut and the 
human head. The Romans, to mark the esti- 
mation in which they held it, gave it the name 
of Juglans, or Jupiter's mast, from its being 
as much superior to other kinds of mast, as 
their god — ^Jupiter, was supposed to be superior 
to men. This is met with wild but common 
planted in the N. W. Himalaya, fi-om 5,000 
to 10,000 ; and in Thibet to 11,000 feet, but 
in the plains at 3,500 feet. It also grows 
west of the Indus, in Affghanistan and Beloo- 
chistan. It grows in Ghilan and in the north 
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JUNIPKRUS EXCELSA. 



JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSA. 



of China, and three species of this genus 
grow in Japan. It ^ows wild in Tartary, 
where a single tree is said to produce as 
many as from forty to sixty thousand nuts 
yearly. A sample of the walnut tree wood 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from 
the Mehra Forest, near Abbottabad, Hazara, 
It is largely cultivated in JhuUundhur. As 
a timber tree, the walnut holds a high rank : 
in young trees the wood is white and com- 
paratively soft ; but in full-grown trees 
it becomes compact, and of a dai'k-brown 
colour, beautifully veined and shaded with 
light-brown and black. Before the discovery 
of mahogany it was much used for furniture, 
and many a curiously wrought cabinet or 
book-case is still to be found in old-fashioned 
honses ; its principal use, however, at the 
present time, is for gunstocks, for which it is 
admirably adapted, combining the necessary 
qualities of lightness and strength, and being 
at the same time not liable to warp. The 
wood of an old tree is dark, hardish and strong, 
and takes a good polish. It does not warp, is 
made into gun-stocks, cabinet-work, and the 
shelves of the Kallam painted boxes are made 
of it. The fruit ripens in August and forms 
a large part of the food of the people. — Dr. 
J.L. Stewart, p. 201, L^ CoL Lake^ Powell, 
Hand-book, JohvCs Forest trees of Britain, 
Vol. /., p. 162. 

JUGLANS TRICOCCA, McLelland. 
I T»«oung-let-wah. Bubm. 

Scarce, but found on the banks of the 
streams in the Pegu district. It is a hard, 
strong timber. Wood white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building. 

JULOSTYLISANGUSTIFOLIA, Thw. 

Kydia angustifolia, Am. 

A middle-sized tree of the south of Ceylon, 
not uncommon. — Thw. En. FU ZeyL, Part /., 

p. ao. 

JUNIPERUS EXCELSA, Bieh. 

J. arborea. 



FbneQ cedar. Eno. 
Leui or Snri of Sutlej. 
Ghaxai or Clialai of Kag- 

han. 
Dbup of Kaghan. 
Dendear of Panjab. 



Apurs of Panjab. 
Shiikpa or Tukpa or Pra- 

ta]q>a. Tibbtan. 
Shur ; Shurghu ; Lewar ; 

Mewar of Kanawar. 
Shar ; Lewar of Chenab. 



Abundant in Nepaul, occurs in Kumaon in 



the basins of the Sutlej and Clienab ; in Ladak, 
on the Safed Koh and the Chahaltan in Beloo- 
chistan at elevations of 8,000 to 1:5,000 feet, 
and is in size 4 to 19 feet in girth and 26 to 
46 feet high. Its timber is variously reported 
on, seemingly the result of describing the 
inner and outer woods. Dr. Stewart says the 
timber is fragrant and light, but not strong. 
Its heart-wood when in moist eai'th, is neai'ly 
imperishable, and it is much employed for 
water-channels and in Lahaul for the walls of 
houses ; on the Sutlej for beams, vessels, 
boxes and temples ; and in Ladak it is 
sacred. Mr. Powell says it is an excellent, 
hard, light wood, used for house and bridge- 
building in Lahaul. Its strong fragrant odour 
keeps off insects. Fifty logs were brought 
down the Chenab in 1 862, and readily bought 
up at Sealkote for cabinet purposes. This is 
stated by Dr. Cleghorn, but Mr. Powell has 
been told that the timber is useless for 
such purposes. It is the principal tree in 
the upper part of the Sutlej valley and in 
Lahaul. It forms small forests, especially on 
the southern slopes of the hills, at an eleva- 
tion of from 9 to 12,000 feet. The tree 
seldom attains 30 feet in height and 6 feet in 
gu*th, but Dr. Thompson mentions one perhaps 
40 feet high ; and Dr. Cleghorn measured one 
below the monastery at Hyelang, 13 feet in 
girth. In Kaghan, one tree seen was 14 feet ; 
and one near Lulusar, 19 feet in girth. In 
Dr. Stewarf s " Chenab Report," much larger 
sizes are mentioned, viz., 30 and 33^ feet ; 
the trees were very stunted in height however, 
and had to contend with the heavy snow-falls. 
The bark is red, separating into laminae like 
birch, and apparently a good material for brown 
paper. Jacquemont (Voyages, 11. 373.) 
mentions '' that vessels are made of this wood 
for carrying milk and water in Kanawar." 
— Dr. iT. L, Stewart, page 224, Powell, 
Sand book. 

JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSA. The creep- 

ING JUNIPER. 



Fama also talu. Panj. 
Theli of Kanawar. 
Harangof Pangi. 



Pethri of Kdgfaan. 
Bethal, pethal of Chenab^ 



Used as fire-wood on the high passes of the 
N. W. Himalaya, where it grows at from 
12,000 to 13,000 feet. To distinguish J. 
squamosa from J. communis the plant with the 
long scales is J. squamosa, and that with short 
ones is J. communis. 
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KAANTHA, Borm. A small but valuable 
wood of Tavoy. 

KAB-BAM-THA, Bdem. A timber tree 
of a maximum girth 6 cubits, and maximum 
leugth 30 feet, found iulaud in Amherst and 
Tavoy Provinces, but scarce. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It makes beautiful funii- 
ture, and when long buried in ferruginous 
mud, turns of a veTy darkreii. It is found 
to make excellent planes ; and is used in 
Tavoy jail with great success, for ail l«oI 
handles, and much recommended for such as 
do not receive direct percusBioo, as screw- 
drivers, augers, hammers, handles — ia fact, 
for all tools except chisel handles, which are 
to be struck with a hammer, for which the 
chisel-handle tree, a species of " Dalbergia" 
is the best. It is stated by Dr. McCleHand to 
lie most plentiful in Tharawaddy district, aud 
to be hard, of fine grain, and used in constmct- 



KAHLARU, the Malayala name of one of 
the jungle trees. It gi'ows to about seventeen 
feet in height, and seven inches in diameter ; 
is very hard, close-grained, and strong ; and 
is used by the natives in boats and for timbers 
and knees in vessels. — Byde, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KAI-HU-YUD, Coch-Chin. Sandalwood. 

KAIMAL. This tiee of Jhullundhur grows 
to the height of 15 feet and more, with a good 
girth ; wood of old tree is red, the outer wood 
is aloce subject to worms ; used for door 
frames and putaos. — Lt. Col. Lake, Commit- 
sioner, Jhullundhur Division. 

KAINTH. A wild fruit tree of JhuUun- 
dhur, known as the wild medlar ; wood bard, 
used for agricultural implements. — Mr. 
Barnes' Kangra Settlement Report, page, 158 
quoted by Lt, Col. Lake, Commissioner, 



ing cartfl. Captain Dance says a quantity of , •'AtiZ/wndAar Division. 



thiasoldinAugust 1857, for export to Holland, 
as a furniture wood, — Captain Dance, Dr. 
McClelland. 

KACIINAR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
poi'e, with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat. Ecc. 
1862. 

KADOEM-BEIRITE. Bastard Ebony, 
agenoric name for several species of Diospyros, 
of the Western Province of Ceylon ; weight 
per cubic foot 45 lbs., durability 40 years, 
used for furniture. The heart of this wood 
is occasionally met with of estraordinary 
beauty. — Mr. Mendis. See Diobptros. 

KADUKAI MAEAM, Tam. A Coimba- 
tore wood. See Pillat udrdah. 

KAD-WOT-NU, Bdem. Cedrela, jj?. ? A 
Tavoy wood, used for bouse and ship build- 
ing ; a large timber, 40 to 70 feet, specific 
gravity 1 060. 

KADDA PILOW, Tam. According to 
Edye, name of a tree, which is tlie river side 
Jackwood. It is inferior to the wood of that 
name : the natives use it for inferior purposes 
in small pattamahs and coasting vessels. It 
is not of much value. — Edye, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KAETA-TOWA, a tree of New Zealand, 
belonging to the myrtle family. It grows 
alike on elevated as on low lands and attains 
an elevation of 25 to 30 feet, but is seldom 
more than 3 or 4 feet in circumference. The 
wood is hard and heavy, and is used for mak- 
ing the Patu-Patu or war club, paddles and 
oj!A5/-«rtieJesrei7uiringstrenglh and durability. 
— Bennett's ffanderings, p. 415, 



KAJAW, the Malayala name of a tree which 
gi-ows to about eight feet in height, and ten 
inches in diameter ; it is very strong, and the 
ci-ooks of it are used by the carpenters for 
boat-work. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KALA-NATH, Hind. ? Cerasna, Species. 
A species of wild cherry of Mehra forest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara.^Ca^. Cat. Ex.4 
1862. 

KALAT NOTHEE ? A tree of Akyib, 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
Akyab and Bamree districts. Wood used in 
house-building. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KALAYUM in Tamil, and Condle in 
Malayalam. This tree grows from tea U> 
fifteen feet in length, and fi-om twelve to 
eighteen inches iu diameter ; its branches at 
the top are very thick ; the wood is of a reddish 
cast, and much like the pencil cedar ; it grom 
on the banks of I'ivers, but is not of mndi 
value for any purpose. The tree produces a 
is fruit. — Bdyo, Forests of Malabar mti 



Canara. 
KALLOW MOW, theMalayaU nameof ■ 

tree which grows to about sixteen incbeem 
diameter, and twenty feet in height. It pro. 
duces a nut which is food for monkeys and 
other animals of the foi'est : the wood ia used 
for vai-ious purposes, but is of little value.— 
Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

KALOOCHIA, TJria? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, of extreme height 25 feet, 
circumference 2^ feet, andiieight from ground 
ta the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet 
It ia used for posts and ploaghshares and 



burnt far firewood. It is a common tree. — i flanked on the nortli and west sides by Uie Sag- 
Caplain Macdonald. bnrah, Gorwalleo and Mutwar Forests. The 

KALUDUMUM, the Tamil name of a tree ' '^reo latter are iudepoudent Slates, all the 
which is remarkably heavy and very close^ j produce of which passes through the Kokur- 
grained, and much resembles the English pear ' '"""'^"'i Pohta jungles, Zillah Candeish, vi& 
tree wood ; it grows to about eighteen inchcK I Tulloda and Shejda, These latter iorests con- 
in diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet ! ^'"^ '"'8^ ijoantities of jungiewood and some 
long : it is used for purposes whore strength ' '^^ which Dr. Gibson thought should be 
is reqaired. Edye imagined it to he not verj' I l^u''°ed to .account in the shapo of revenue, 
durable, or that it is not to be procured in any | The Sagbarah juugles have been extensively 
quantity, as it was but little known.— i'liye, worked for several years ; the timber is small 
ForeiU oj Malabar and Canara. but of good quality. Many of these jungle 

KAMALAH, the Tamil name of a tree T'""^'^' ■°'" T"^ ""f * "^'^ "'I' ^^ "'^'I ^'^ 
which very much resembles the wood iu t^'^T » Construction of the railway 

Ceylon naiied Halmilile and SomendiUe ; its **""■«'; .^^^ ,^"'Z'T ?u^ \^l^ '^^ 
gr^th la about thirty-feet long, and two feet I T^l^'' J""g'«' Kokurmnndah, would be the 
in diameter; it is used for much the same t"" '"* ^''"'^- , ^''^'1 *v t <="?™«,^'^«* 



purposes as the other jungle woods, in vessels 
and house-work ; and the crooks are similar 
to the last named. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
tmd Canara. 

KA MEEN THA, Bdbm. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui ; maximum girth 2 
cubits, maximum length 25 feet. Abundant 
all along the sea-coast near Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is used 
for posts and planks of houses ; is very heavy 
and durable, but too easily split to be recom- 
mended. — Captain Dance. 

KABNEKE-WAEH, the Tamil name of a 
tree which is very close-grained and heavy. 
It is used for the frames of native vessels, and 
. is considered a good strong wood. It grows 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve to 
foart«ea feet in h.6\^i.~~Edye, on the 'Timber 
of Ceylon. 

KA-MOUNG ? A tree of Akyab, grows 
to a lai^ size, and is plentiful. Wood used 
for planks, posts, &c.— Q»/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KANARI. A large handsome tree, one 
of the most useful productions of the Archi- 
pelago, and introdnced to Celebes and Java. 
Its wood is not knows. It bears a nut of an 
oblong shape, nearly the size of a walnut, t^^?' 
the kernel of which is as delicate as that of 
a filbert, and abounds with oil. The nuts are 
either smoked and dried for use, or the oil is 
expressed from them in their recent state. It 
is need for all culinary purposes and is purer 
and more palatable than that of the cocoanut. 
The kemclB are mixed up with a little sago- 
meal and made into cakes and eatan as bread. 
— Orawfurd, Simmond's Comml. Products, 
page 546. — {Note. — Is this Aleurites triloba ?) 
KA NAT THA, BoEM. AtreeofMoul- 
mein, the wood of which is made use of for 
ordinary house-bnilding purposes.^ CaZ. Cat. 
She. 1862. 

KANDESH, the Kokurmundah Pehta 
jnDglee occupy a considerable area and aie 
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ho recommended that the Nakos should be re- 
established. Writing in 1849 of some of the 
Kandesh forests, ho remarked there is a sprink- 
ling of older Teak and Sissoo trees, but the 
active burnings annually carried on by the 
Bhecl population, for the pui'poses of the 
chase and of cultivation, effectually atop the 
shooting up of any seedling trees, while the 
practice of baring the valiey heads, Irom 
whcnco the rivers of Bauglan take their rise 
close to the edge of the ghats, has the visible 
effect (long ago pointed out by Mr, G. Inve- 
rarity, when First Assistant Collector of Ken- 
desh) of lessening the supply of water in the 
streams which feed the rich garden grounds 
of Bauglan. — Surgeon Gibson's Bombm/ 
Forest Reports, I8i9 to 1856, p. 68, also 
Report of 1 857-58-59-60, p. 24. 

KANDLE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter and twenty-four feet high. It is 
used at times in house-work. — Edye, on the 
Timber of Ceylon, 

KANDOO of Cuttack, wood known as 
" Abloos" or ebony, the tree being called the 
'' Kandoo." The dai'kest shade of the wood 
of this kind is the heart of the tree, and 
are not easy to procure there. 
■eiy handsome &ncy wood ; and 
its price per cubic foot is 12 annas or 1>. Gd. 
~Cal. Cat. Ex. 0/ iS62. 

KAIfGA, a hard wood of Cnttack. 

KANGA VITTEE, the Malayala name of 
a tree which grows to about sixteen feet high, 
und eight inches in diameter. It is one of the 
jungles trees of the coast. — Edye, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KANJAEA, the Tamil and Malayala name 
of a Malabar and Canai-a tree which grows to 
about two feet and a half in diameter, and 
from twenty-five to thirty in height, of little 
use or durability. The natives value its iruit, 
which is very intoxicating, and is used by 
them as a modicine.-~i^ye, i'oretit of Mala' 
bar and Canara. 



KARANGALI. 

KANJAROM. An ash-coloured wood of 
Travancore, used for common buUdiug. — Col. 
Frith. 

KANJUBEA, tho Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about sixteen inches 
in diameter, and ten or fifteen feet high. The 
natives use it at times in house-work. It 
produces a fruit which is used as a medicine. 
—Edye, on the Timber of Ceylon. 

KANNAN THA, Borm, or Crab Tree. 
A tree of maximum girth, 4 cubits, and 
maximum length 30 feet. Abundant on an 
island called Fielo- Island near Mei^i, but 
scarcely procurable in Moulmeiu. When 
seasoned, the red vai-iety siuke and the white 
floats. The wood is used for honses, zyats, 
&c., is a very durable wood of handsome grain. 
Of this wood, there are two kinds, red and 
white ! the latter lighter than the former, 
likely to answer for helves ; the former too 
heavy for that purpose. Both woods very 
good for turning purposes. — Captain Donee. 

KANNA-TSO, Bdric. A very tough, 
close-grained wood of Xavoy. 

KA-RTENG-KTAUNG-KHTAT, BoBM. 
In Tavoy used for boat, ship and house- 
building { not attacked by insects ; yields 
an oil. 

KA-NTENG-PYAN, Bdrm. A heavy, 
grey wood of Xavoy, used for handspikes. 

KARA KUNDLE, the name of a tree 
that grows in the Malabar and Travancore 
forests to about sixty feet in height, and two 
feet in diameter. It is used by Arabs for 
the .masts of tho dow, budgerow, dhoni and 
pattamah. It is very strong, and is said to 
be durable ; but must be considered heavy 
for tho purposes to which it is applied. — 
Sdye, Foretts of Malabar and Canara. 

KARAM, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishes a hard, yellow timber.— Ca/. 
Cat. Sx. 1862. 

KARANCHILLY, a Travancore wood, of 
a dark colour, specific gravity 0-519. Used 
for buildings and small boats. — Col. Frith. 

KARANGALI, the Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon tree which is more generally known to 
"Enropeaus by that of " Ebony." It may be 
procured at Triacomallee in great quantities, 
but that which is near the water-side is very 
small. The largest may be about nine inches 
■in diameter, and from ten to twelve feet high : 
it is used for chaii-s and house-furniture. On 
the Malabar Coast this tree is named Charu 
maram. It grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and from fifteen te twenty feet 
high, but the black heart of it does not ex- 
ceed seven inches in diameter. In the north 
jiart of Malabar, iu Canara, it is named Acha 
mai-am, and, by soma of the Kanatakos, 



KARINGATTA. 

Nugagha. The natives use the young buds, 
leaves and flowers of this tree in cases of 
flux and in inflammation of the liver, for the 
cure of which it is said to be most usefiiL 
At Point de Galle, a great deal of the Ebony 
and Covomandel wood is exported to Eng- 
land. — Edge, Ceylon. {Nolo. — Edye seemi, 
here, to describe ebonies and black-coloured 
woods from quite distinct trees,or to use names 
applicable to several trees. Possibly Hard- 
wickia binata, and species of Diospyroa are 
intended.) 

KARANGELT in Tamil, and KarakUi in 
Malayalam. This Malabar and Canara wood 
is very tough and of a whitish colour, and 
used by the natives for general pm-posea ; 
many of the planks of the native boats are of 
tbis wood, and tiie edges are sewed togf/thet 
with coir, with wadding on the seams, and 
yams crossing the jointa, for the purpose of 
making the boats pliable in tiie snrf, as it 
would be useless to fitsten them with nails, 
&c., for the services for which they are n- 
quired.— i?iye. Forest* of Jfalobar e%d 
Canara. 

KAREOVAM, the Malayala name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree which grows to 
about eight inches iu diameter, and twelve 
feet long. It is generally curved, and used 
for the frames of native vessels, and for agri- 
cultural purposes. It is known as a jungle 
wood. — Sdye, Forestt of Malabar ^ Canart. 

KARI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber. — CU. 
Cat. Esc. 1862. 

KARINDAGARAH, the Tamil name of 
a Malabar and Canara tree which grows to 
about forty feet in height ; and eighteen 
inches in diameter. It is used by the native 
carpenters in house and ehip-building, and 
for various purposes. It is not found in any 
quantity, and consequently it is not xaa^ 
known. — Sdye, Foreits of Malmhar md 
Canara. 

KARINCOLU in Tamil, and Karinjareh 
in Malayalam, This Malabar and Ganan 
tree grows to twelve or fourteen feet long, 
and twelve inches in diameter; it is rf a 
whitish cast, and not of much use or duraln- 
lity. It produces a fruit which the natim 
eat in a raw state, — Edye, ForetU of MmUh 
bar and Canara. 

KARINGATTA, the Mahiyalam name of 
a soft, light wood of Malabar and C^nan, 
which is preferred by the natives for thft 
soles of sandals, &c. It grows to about 
twelve feet high and eight inches in diam*- 
ter. It produces a fruit from which oil ia 
e:£tracted. This, with the leaves of the tree* 
is used in gout and rheumatic pains.— .£d^, 
ForeBts of Malabar and Canara. 



KABUATAGARAH. 

KARITY, Tam., or Black Wood of Tra- 
vaQcoFe, black colour, specific gravity 0*948 ; 
2 to 4 feet in circumference, a strong wood : 
used for furniture. — Colonel Frith. 

EARKUTA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, yielding a hard, red timber. — Cal, 
Cat Ex. 1862. 

KABTUMA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is considered to be the wild 
mango. This tree grows to about two and a 
half or three feet in diameter, and twenty- 
four feet high. It is used for canoes, native 
boatSy &c. The fruit is very acid, and is 
sometimes made use of by the lower class of 
natives in cookery- — Sdye^ Ceylon, 

EABNAKA YETTE, the name of a 
Malabar and Ganai'a wood which the native 
carpenters use for boat-work, and small ves- 
sels. It ranks amongst the numerous jungle 
woods, and grows only to twelve inches in 
diameter, and about fifteen feet high. It is 
not of much consideration as to quality, quan- 
tity, or durability.— J^ifye, Forate of Malabar 
and Oanara. 

KAROOTAULEY, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly 
wood of a black colour, used for fancy work. 

KABTU NEDENABI, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree which grows to about four- 
teen inches in diameter and fifteen feet high. 
It is Qsed by the natives for their huts. It 
is not very durable, and is of little value. — 
JBdye^ Ceylon, 

KABTU TANGI, the Tamil name, in 
Oeylon, of the jungle cocoanut, it grows to 
about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty- 
five feet in height. The fruit of this tree is 
of no use, and the trunk is of little value. — 
Bdye^ on the Timber of Ceylon. 

KABUCUE WAEH, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree, the wood of which is very close- 
grained and heavy. It is used for the frames 
of native vessels, and is considered a good 
strong wood. It grows to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twelve to fourteen feet in 
height. — Edye^ Ceylon. 

KABUDU, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which the natives use in boat-work. It 
is not durable, and is of little value. — Sdye, 
Ceplen. 

KABUATAGABAH, in Tamil and Ma- 
layaia. This Malabar and Canara tree has a 
close-grained fiim wood, when old it resem- 
bles the ^* Vitte maram," or black wood of 
Malabar, known in England by the name of 
Bombay Blackwood or Rosewood. It grows 
from twenty-five to tiiirty-five feet long and 
two feet in diameter, it isused for furniture 
and house-building : it grows straight, and is 
ioond in patches on the ghats east of Cochin. 
— Bdye^ JPoreHs of Malabar and Canara. 



KATSITKA. 

KASAWHA, in Malaysia. This is a 
Malabar and Canara tree which grows to 
about eighteen inches in diameter and twelve 
feet long ; it is heavy and close-grained, it 
produces a small berry much like pepper, 
which, as well as the wood, is not of much 
use. — JSdye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

KATAMANAK. 

Katamanak. Tam. | Miniley. PoBT. 

This Ceylon tree grows to about thirty feet 
in height, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
It can be obtained in great quantities. It is 
used by the natives for planks in vessels, and 
is considered valuable ; but from what Edye 
had seen of the stock in a store at the Trin- 
comallee yard, he was of opinion that it is 
only applicable to inferior purposes in the 
dockyard and ships. — Sdye, Ceylon. 

KATEEMOOL, Hind. ? A yellowish- 
coloured wood, heavy, but not strong, found 
in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha, about forty miles, but not veiy 
plentiful. It is used by the natives for build- 
ing purposes.— CaL Engineers^ Journal^ July 
1860. 

KA-THEET-NEE, Burm. In Amherst, 
a timber employed for house posts, boats and 
carts. It is a heavy, hard, grey wood, rather 
liable to iujuiy from insects. — Captain Dance. 

KA-THEE-THA, Burm. This. tree is 
found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. Its bark is 
used by the Karens in lieu of betel, and 
could probably be put to use in tumeiy. 

KA-THEET-THA, Burm. A timber in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
giath 4 cubits, maximum length 22 feet. 
Not very abundant. — Captain Dance, (Qu ? 
are these two identical ?) 

KATHMAHLI, Hind. ? A tree of Chote 
Nagpore, with a hard, red timber. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KATHU-KEVI. The Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree which grows in 
Travancore, The wood is very buoyant, and 
is generally used for rafting the heavy timber 
from the forests ; and also for catamarans and 
canoes, as it is easily worked, and obtained 
without much trouble, and of all dimensions. 
It is not very durable. — Edye^ Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KATIE KALE, Singh. A tree of the 
eastern province of Ceylon, a cubic foot 
weighs 42 lbs., and it is said to last 25 to 50 
yeai*s. It is used for common house-building 
and in the construction of vettra dhonies.-— 
Mendis. 

KATSITKA, Burm. A red wood, abundant 
in the foresta of BT\t\^\i^\xrai\&k.^\y^\^<iH.^^^ 
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KAYU BABUTA. 



KAYU BISNOO. 



gooD, used for bouts, said to last from 5 to g I fore, to peel the bark before using the axe.— 
j'eara. In a full-grown ti-ee on good soil, the Cameron. 



average length of the trunk to the first branch 

is 30 feet, and average girth 

feet from the ground is 6 feet. — Dr. Brandis, ! account 

Cat. Cat. Ex. of l^G2. \^\^^i, 

KATSO, Bdem. In Tavoy, a wood like 
toon ; used in building, &c. 

KATTU-KENDE, Hind. ? In Ajmeer, a 
liard, fine, rather close-grained, heavy wood, 
Irvine, Gen. Med. Top., page 142. 

KA-UGAH" ? A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a great length, and is plentiful 
Eamree and Sandoway districts. The wood 
is used for planking.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
, KAURIE TREE of New Zealand, the 
JTorfolk Island Fine {Araticaria excelsa) 
attains the height of 200 feet, and yield an 
invaluable, light, compact wood, free from 
knots, from which the finest masts in the navy 
are now prepared. — John's forest Trees of 
Britain, Vol. X, page 73. 

KAUNA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree, 
which is used for boat crooks, knees, &c 
This tree grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and six to ten feet iu height. It is 
strong and durable, and produces a fruit 
which is similar to the cocoaout, and is used 
by the poorer natives as food. — Edt/e, Ceylon. 

KATfU, Malat, also written kaya and 
kaia ; pronounced kaya iu some Malay 
countries and kayoo in others. The word 
meaus wood, or timber, and is invariably 
prefixed to the names of timber trees. 

KAYU AMBALLO, Malay. A timber 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. 

KAYU API-API, Malay. Ehizophora 
gymaorbiza. A large tree of Singapore, 
has a while wood ; is excellent firewood. — 
Cameron. 



KAYU ARA. A wood of Sinsapore, ob- 
tained from different species of Ficus with 
eotire leaves ; they are planted near temples, 
— Cameron. 

KAYU-ABAN&, Malat and Javanese. 
Ebony ; also called Siam Wood. A black 
wood, which takes a high polish ; it does not 
grow in Singapore. — Cameron. 

KAYU ASSAM JAUA of Singapore, 
the tamarind tree ; it is scarce, and Gultivated 
for its fruit. — Cameron. 



KAYU KALIAN, Malay. The Iron 

Wood of Borneo, and the most esteemed on 

~ its hardness and durability. The 

fine timber tree of the largest size ; 

d, although its wood is so hard aa to be almost 
mcoiTuptible, the tree ia of quick and vigor- 
ous growth : it is found most abundantly m 
the low damp forests in the neighbourhood of 
the sea and of large rivers. It ia mnch naed 
by the natives for posts of their houses, 
which, amongst the Dyaks, are handed down 
from father to son, for many generations. 
Many specimens which must hare been in the 
river for ages, ore as hard when cut as diose 
fresh taken from the forests, and this timberia 
rarely seen in a state of decay ; the water-worn 
(Teredo) alone attacks it when in the water ; 
and though its channelling of the wood moat 
necessarily much weaken the post, the water 
being admitted into it does not cause it to rot. 
On land or under ground it equally resists the 
effects of the atmosphere and the attacks of 
white ants, so destructive in tropical countries 
to most other kinda of wood. Thie valuable 
timber was formerly sought after by the 
Chinese, aa an article of export, and in those 
ports which they still frequent, continues a 
souree of considerable trade. — Low' a Sarawak. 

KAYU BA6U, a wood of Singapore ; ia 
imilarto Kayoo Baroo. — Cameron. 



small tree of 



KAYU BAKKAU, 
Singapore . — Cameron. 

KAYU BAROO, a wood of Singapore ; 
its bark is used for making twine, canlking, 
and other purposes. — Cameron. 

KAYU BAYAS of Singapore, ia a tree 
of the palm tribe which grows on the hills, 
and is put to the same purposes as the nibong, 
and is reckoned stronger. — Cameron. 

KAYU BAYOB, a wood of Singapore 
used for boat-building ; not very much prized. 

KAYU BEDARA, a tree of Singapore ; 
Bhamnus jujuba. — Cameron. 

KATU BENAR, in Singapore ; nsed m 
hou ae-building. — Cameron. 

KAYU BIDARRU, Malay. A yellow 
wood of Borneo, of a very agreeable odour, 

moat plentitui, and being of a vei^ hard 
and durable nature, is much esteemed for 
posts of houaes and other purposes under 
ground : its perfume will ultimately rescue 
this beautiful wood from its present degn- 



KAYUBABI KOOROOS. White wood 
of Singapore — Cameron. 

KAYU BABUTA of Singapore. A tree 
the juice of which, or even the exhalations 
from it cause swelling in the face, eyes and I KAYU BINNOO, a high tree of Singa- 
bodjoftbe wood-cattet, whoia careful, there- \ pore with a succulrat fleshy leaf, ami poi- 
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■Low's Sarawak. 
KAYU BIN, Malay. Termina liachebola. 



KAYU BUNG NQAT ? 



KAYU DURIAN. 1 



sonous sap ; has aa edible acid fruit ; the 
branches grow in the shape of an umbrella. — 
Cameron. 

KAYU BINTANGOR, Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum, a high tree of Singapore with few 
branches ; floats, and timber is tough ; used 
for masts and spars of vessels ; is approved 
before all others for these pjirposes. {Note. — 
Several kinds of the " poon" of India grow 
in Borneo to perfection, they are called by 
the natives ' bintangur,' and are well known 
for their value in ship-building.)— C'awieroft, 
Low^s Sarawak- 

KAYU BINTARO, of Singapore, Cer- 
bera of Lin ; yields a deleterious milky juice. 
— Cameron, 

KAYU BOKA, Malay. This valued or- 
namental wood and another, the Lingoa wood 
of commerce, are said to be the produce of the 
same tree, the Pterospermum Indicum, The 
tree throws out knotty excrescences or burrs, 
which are sawn off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long 
and 2 to 8 inches thick, which are much 
esteemed for such fancy articles, as small 
boxes, writing desks, and other ornamental 
work. Of late years, its estimation seems to 
have decreased in Europe, but it is still valued 
by the Chinese. It is brought from Coram, 
New Guinea, Arru and other islands of the 
Moluccas. It resembles the hue of the yew, 
is veiy hard and full of curls, the colour 
being reddish-brown, varying to orange. In 
Singapore it is sold by weight. 

The Lingoa wood is also known in commerce 
as Amboyna wood, and very large slabs are 
obtainable from the lower part of the tree 
by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral 
growths. They can thus sometimes be had 
as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
durable, takes a considerable polish, is very 
abundant and may be had in any quantity. — 
Gfreat Exhibiiion oj 1851, and M, E* Juries'' 
Report 

KAYU BONGOR AYER, a wood of 
Singapore ; used for boat oars, floats. 

KAYU BOONGA. in Singapore, used in 
house-building. 

KAYU BOONOOT. A largo tree of 
Singapore, bearing an acid fruit, edible ; the 
wood is of a datk chocolate colour ; it is used 
for house-posts and in boat-building.- Ca;7iero;». 

KAYU BRUAS. A moderately-sized 
tree of Singapore, which bears a sour mango- 
steen; the wood is used for houses. — Cameron, 

KAYU BRAGAN, is a large Singapore 
tree, ^th a broad leaf ; light wood, and not 
subject to dry rot ; has an edible fruit ; culti- 
vated. — Cameron. 

KAYU BUNG NGAT ? Cochin-China. 
Emblic myrobalan. 



KAYU BUT A BUT A, a wood of 
Singapore. The juice is boiled, and the oil 
collected, and used in cutaneous disorders 
externally. — Cameron, 

KAYU CHICHA. Very durable wood of 
Singapore. — Cameron, 

KAYU CHINDRAI, a tree of Singa- 
pore, not lai*ge ; wood, light and white ; the 
leaves are used in bowel complaints ; lying- 
in females are kept near a fire of this. — 
Cameron, 

KAYU CHINGEI, a high tree of 
Singapore, from 18 to 25 feet in circum- 
ference ; used for ship and boat-building ; 
stands the salt water well ; is much used on 
the Tenasserim Coast ; the wood itself 
floats ; fracture rather short ; it grows in sandy 
grounds. — Cameron, 

KAYU CHIRMEI BURCNG, a small 
tree of Singapore ; its leaves are used in 
medicine and given to lying-in women, and 
externally in certain cutaneous affections ; 
birds are very fond of its seeds. 

KAYU CHUMPADA AYER. High 
tree, growing in marshes ; the wood floats ; 
it is yellowish ; it is used in making boats ; 
its bark is very flexible and strong, and is 
used in making walls for native houses, 
granaries. — Cameron. 

KAYU DAMMAR ETAM. Heavy wood. 

KAYU BALLONG A YAM & SREAM. 

Used for house-building. — Cameron, 

KAYU DAMMAR LAUT, a very 
resinous, heavy and durable wood ; does not 
float in water ; very hard ; perhaps the most 
valuable of the woods found in Singapore ; 
will remain uninjured for twenty years under 
ground ; beams a foot square, or even much 
larger, can be had. — Cameron^ Tropical 
Possessions, London, 1865, 

KAYU DAMMAR MENIAK. Not 
equal to Dammar laut. Its oil is mixed with 
Kruing oil for paying prahus. — Cameron, 

KAYU DUNGUN, Malay. A tree of 
Borneo, grows on the banks of rivers, and, 
though the timber is soft, the large buttress- 
like supports at the base of the tree are very 
hard, and are valuable for gun-carriages and 
oilier purposes ; they would doubtless be use- 
ful in turnery. — Low^s Sarawak, 

KAYU DOONGOON. A large tree of 
Singapore, which grows on the banks of rivers 
near the sea-shore ; colour dai'k-brown ; the 
planks are used for a defence against musketry 
by Malayan pirates ; timber crooked and 
tough. — Cameron, 

KAYU DURIAN and KAYU DURIAN 
BURONG. Highti:<iG% o£S\r' 
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KAYU JIMIRLANG 3ITT00KI. 

valuable spaia, and the latter maste for ves- 
sels ; a large maBt will cost 120 dollars. — 
Cameron. 

KAYU FIE, AiTGLO-MaLAT. A wo&d 
of Singapore ; it is found on the uppei- zooes 
of the hills, at an elevation of about 2,200 
feet ; large epars may be had. — Cameron. 

. Agila- 

KAYU GAHRU, Malat. Eagle wood. 
KAYU GADING, a white wood o( 
Singapore, white thia bark, uned hj Malayan 
women for tambouring frames.— Cam«ro». 

KAYU GILLAM-TIKOOS, a. middle- 
Bized tree of Singapore, colour brownish- 
yellow ; fracture strong fibrous ; used for 
houBe-building ; its red bark is much naed to 
tan fishing-nets ; the wood is not prized. — 
Cameron. 

KAYU GIYUM, is a hard and durable 
wood much in request by native boat- 
bnilders, who are good judges of the best 
kinds of timber ; it sinks in water and resists 
the salt-water insects a long while. — Cameron . 
KAYU IPEL, is a lai^e tree of Singa- 
pore, having a reddish-coloured wood ; the 
natives use it in house-building ; very fibrous 
fi'acture ; planks for ooat-huilding* are cut 
from it ; it is reckoned equal to Merabau ; 
sinks in water ; the diameter is sometimea two 
fee t. — Cameron, 

KAYU IPOH, of Singapore. Is the long- 
dreaded poison tree of Java ; with the inspis- 
sated juice the Samang, or wild tribes in the 
interior, poison their arrows. The poison. 
is prepared over a fire, and must be used 
soon after the process, or it loses much of its 
virulence- — Cameron. 

KAYU JAUNG, of Singapore. A species 
of Acacia, resembling a chesnut j the fruit 
is edible, but has a repulsive smell. — Cameron. 
KAYU JAWI JAWI, a wood of Singa- 
pore. A species of banian. — Cameron- 

KAYU-JELU-TONG. Malay. Is a 
large growing tree of Borneo, with verticitlate 
leaves, and a bark which, being wounded, 
emits plentifully a white milk, which is inspis- 
sated by boiling, but has not yet been dis- 
covered to be of any use. The timber it pro- 
duces, though large, ia not esteemed by the 
natives, on account of its early decay when 
exposed to the rain and sun ; it is white, and 
being very soft, easily worked ; and it is much 
used by the poorer Malays for the sides of tbeir 
houses, which are protected from the rain by 
the overhanging roofs. — Lov^s Sarawak. 

KAYU JIMIRLANG SITTOOEI, a 
wood of Singapore, has a cross fracture ; used 
/a bouse and boat-building, — Cameron. 
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KAYU KOOLIT- 

KATU JULUTONG, a wood of Singa- 
pore ; very white ; chiefly used by under- 
takers. — Cameron. 

KAYU KALEDAKG, in Singapore ; 
a large tree, wood dark-coloured, used in 
boat-building. 

KAYU KALOOKOOB. A thorny tree 
of Singapore ; has an acidulous edible fruit.— 
Cameron, 

KAYU KAMMITATf, in Singapore. 
The tree which yields the Beujamiii^— 
Cameron. 

KAYU KAMOONING. Apparently 
the Chakas paniculata of Lin. ; Astronia of 
Batavia Transact ; it is an ornamental wood 
of Singapore ; and the roots, which are lai^ 
and fiat and twisting, are formed into kris 
bandies, and take a fine polish ; there are sevraal 
kinds, such as the Kayoo Kamooning a 
K. Kamooning kunyit troos, K. Kamoa 
teikarbau, K. Kamooning augin, and £ 
Kamooning battu ; the tree prefera rocky 
places. — Camieron. 

KAYU KAPUH, Malay. A cloBft-gnuned 
and durable timber of Borneo, much valued 

' the natives for boat-building purposee.— 

■)w'a Sarawak. 

KAYU KAPUR BARUS. The timber 
of the Kapnr barus, or true camphor tree, is 
also highly esteemed : excepting when chai^ 
with the valuable drug, it does not emit the 
camphor smell, as does the timber of the Lanrns 
camphora, of which the Chinese manniactnre 
trunks and boxes, which, from the odour 
emitted by the wood, preserve whatever it 
put into them, from the attacks of insects of 
all kinds, particularly of the small ants, which 
are so troublesome in hot countries. — Lwft 
Sarawak. 



Singapore. Iron- 



KAYU KAPINI, 
wood. — Cameron. 

KAYU KATTONG. A large Singapore 
ti-ee, used for boat-building ; that growing oa 
high grounds is best for makmg tables.— 
Carneron. 

KAYU KILLAT, a high tree of Singa- 
pore ; wood very tough ; very fibrous 'fivoture; 
timber £ot durable if exposed to weatha ; 
used in house-buildmg and for planks ; light- 
colour ( sinks in water. — Camtron, 

KAYU KOOLIM, a very large tree of 
Singapore, yielding a very hard wopd,dwhieh 
makes good planks for boats, sinks in wftttt, . 

Cameron. 



KAYU KOOLIT, , 
■Cameron, 



wood of SiDgapofB. 



KATU MEDDANG SOORT. 



KAYU MUNGRIS. 



KAYIT KBANJI, in Singapore a large 
tree ; does not float ; fibroas fracture ; it is a 
valuable wood ; the Chinese use it for masts 
and rudders to the junks ; the Malays for 
house-posts ; less durable tiian Tampenes or 
Tummassoo Kranji. The bark is astringent, 
and is used by Malays instead of betel-nut, 
when the latter is scarce ; the fruit is edible ; 
the wood is not very buoyant.— -Cam^oit. 

KAYU KROOING. This Singapore tree 
yields a valuable oil called miniak kooine 
ovkToomg.'^Cameron. ^ 

KAYU KRANGEI LAUT. A wood 
of Singapore. It is used for wheels, bows 
and spear shafts.— Cam^oit. 

KAYU-LAUT. A tree of Singapore. 
Used for house-posts ; lasts Ave or six years 
if exposed ; colour yellowish ; the tree grows 
in brackish water. — Cameron. 

KAYU LIMPONG, is a tall tree of 
Singapore ; inhabits swamps ; it is used for 
planks.— Cameron. 

KAYU MARALILIN., A tree of Singa- 
pore, not large, wood straw-coloured, frac- 
ture fibrous ; used for rafters. — Cameron. 

KAYU MARANTI. A wQpd of Singa- 
pOTe, of two sorts, red and wldte ; the red 
is most used ; planks may be had three feet 
broad ; it is chiefly used 'for planking ; grows 
on plains and river banks and hills ; it floats. 
— Camenm. 

KAYU MARANTI, Malay. A quick- 
growing timber tree of Borneo, is held in some 
esteem. In grain it resembles cedar, and like 
it is of a reddish colour, and it is much valued 
for making packing-cases, planks for the sides 
of houses, &c., when protected from the 
weather it is a good and useful timber. — Low^s 
Sarawak. 

KAYU MAROONGGEI, of Singapore. 
Guilandina moringa ofLinn.^ root of a pungent 
flavour, resembling horse-radish, for which it 
is substituted ; the natives eat both the leaves 
and pods ; the latter form a good table vege- 
table. — Cameron. 

KAYU MATATI, in Singapore, a very 
brittle wood. — Cameron. 

KAYU MEDDANG BENAR, a wood 
of Singapore. — Cameron. 

KAYU MEDDANG KAMANGI, a 
wood of Singapore ; Sassafras apparently ; is 
a soft and fragrant wood ; has a rough bark. — 
Cameron. 

KAYU MEDDANG KUNING. YeUow 
sassafras. — Cameron. 

KAYU MEDDANG SILA, a wood of 
Singapore. — Cameron, 

KAYU MEDDANG • SOORY, a wood 
of Singapore, used for planking and house- 
building. — Cameron, 
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KAYU MENCABANG, Malay, or 
MENCA BANG PINANG, Malay, is one 
of the trees which produce the vegetable 
tallow : it is plentiful in the Borneo forests, 
but would be more profitable for its fruit 
(which is smaU, and produces good oil) than 
for its timber, though for this also it is held 
in high esteem. The wood is close-grained, 
hard, of a reddish colour, easily worked, and 
very durable. This tree differs from the 
others which produce the vegetable oil, in 
growing to a much greater height. — Low^s 
Sarawak. 

KAYU MENGOOPOOS, a wood of 
Singapore, reckoned nearly equal to Tampenes ; 
it is dark-coloured. — Cameron. 

KAYU MERABAU, of Singapore ; is a 
high ti*ee affording large planks for making 
tables, chairs, &c., also for houscrpillars and 
boat-building ; it is durable. Kayu Merabau 
Etam or M. tundo, M. darah, and M. reng- 
kong, are varieties. — Cameron. 

KAYU MERBAN, is a fine durable timber, 
very useful in ship and house-building, being 
easily worked and very durable. — Low^s 
Sarawak. 

KAYU MIDDANG KUNYIT, of Singa- 
pore. Fibrous fracture ; used for planks of 
boats. — Cameron. 

KAYU MIDDANG SIRAI, of Singa- 
pore. High tree, wood used in boat-building. 
— Cameron. 

KAYU MIRAPOO. A high tree of Singa- 
pore ; grows in marshy places ; wood fawn- 
coloured ; sinks in water ; does not resist tiie 
worm or beetle. — Cameron. 

KAYU MOON TAPOOS, is a wood 
of Singapore with a loose bark, used for spear 
shafts, musket stocks, and such purposes ; 
large spars of it may be had ; it is chiefly 
found in Perak andPulow Trootow or Trotto ; 
it sinks in water. — Cameron. 

KAYU MORATAJAM. White wood 
of Singapore ; its root and leaves are mashed, 
and used as a cooling application in cases of 
brain-fever ; the infusion of this root is drunk 
in cases requiring astringent medicine ; it is 
not a strong wood. — Cameron. 

KAYU MUDDANG-LEBER-DAUN. 
Fracture fibrous ; used for house-building ; 
white colour ; broad leaf ; large spais may be 
had. — Cameron. 

KAYU MUNGRIS, is, while fresh, nearly 
as hard as the Kaya Balean iron wood, and 
more difficult to be worked, though it is very 
durable, but not so much so as the balean, or 
iron wood, but is a large timber and a very 
fine tree. — Low's Sarawak. 



KATU-IITANQ. 

KAYU NAH" IB Tavoy, KAITANAN in 
Moulmein. The wDod c&Iled Eyanan in Moul- 
main and, by Dr. Hasoa, Kyanan, is Tavoy 
redwood, SyndesmuaTavoyana. InAmherBt, 
TaToy and Mergui Archipelago, kaya nan is 
of Tnaximum girth 20 cubits, maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant on the sea ooaat, from 
Amherst to Mergui : also on banks of rivers 
in the province of Martaban near the 
When Beaaoned it fioats in water. It is 
of the beet woods in the countiy for helves ; 
tough, light, very durable, plentiful : lon^ 
the fibre, neither liable to split nor to warp 
nor to break readily. Used by Burmese for 
planes, speare, boats, stocks of guns and all 
kinda of purposes. This wood is of a most 
beautiful colour, a combination of pink, cream 
colour and red, and takes a very high polish. 
Kecommended for helves, handles of tools, 
hand spikes and spokes of gun carriages, and 
timber wheels ; also for gun-stocks and planes. 
— Captain Dance. See Etanan. 

KATU ' NERI,' of Borneo, is a very hard 
yrooA, growing witb the mangrove in salt 
swamps ; its timber, which has a reddish ap- 
pearance, is not large but very abundant. — 
Zoto't Sarawak. 

KAYU ? A tree of Mehra forest, Ab- 
bottabad, Hazarah.— Ca/. Cat, Sx. 1862. 

KAYU KIBONG, of Singapore, Caryota 
urens ; grows in marshy places ; die wood 
is valuable for house-posts and rafters, lathes, 
&c. ; it IS V6vy hard and fibrons, as is its frac- 
ture. — Cameron. 

KATU NIPIS KUIJT, is a moderate- 
sized tree of Singapore, about ]^ feet in dia- 
meter ; the bark is very thin, and vertically 
striated ; colour fawn ; hard, used to make 
mortar pestles, and as it sinks in water is used 
ia make anchors. — Cameron. 

KATU NIRIS BATTU, a high tree in 
Singapore ; the wood is of « dark-brown 
colour ; it is used for house-pillars ; it grows 
in mangrove jungles. — Cameron, 

KATU NIEIS BUNGA. A tree of 
Singapore, growing in mangrove jungle ; used 
for bouae-bnilding and fencing ; colour red- 
dish J its fruit is as large as a cocoanui. — 
Cameron. 

KATANN, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which b about ten inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet in height, it produces a 
fruit which is of no yaXa^.-Sdye on the 
HHmber of Ceylon. 

KATU NUNKA oe JACK, at Singapore, 
not much used here.— Coweron. 

KATU-NTANG, Maiat. A shrub at 
BMwean, the fruit of which Bells at Java, at 
SO ]3orJnB per pical. ' 



KAYU BUNGGAS. 

KAYU PANGKAP of Singapore. A 
species of palm ; its fibre is used to tie <ai 
thatch. — Ca meron . 

KAYU PASSAT LINGA. A tree of 
Singapore ; the outer coats of wood white, the 
heart red ; is easily worked into plants, and 
is durable. — Cameron. 

KAYU PENAGA. A large tree of 
SIngagore ; yields crooked timber for knees 
of vessels ; an infusion of its leaves and roots 
is applied to the eyes to allay inflammation ; 
on the Malabar Coast this tree is called 
Alexandrian laurel ; and in Bengal, poorlange ; 
it grows only on tlie sea shore, in sandy 
places ; its wood 13 used for ribs of boats.— 
Cameron. 

KAYU PINANG PURGAM. A white 
wood of Singapore ; fracture yellowish- 
coloured, used for boat-building,— Ca»i«roii. 

KAYU PISANG PISANG. A high tree 
of Singapore ; useful for ships' masts ; vety 
tough ; colour yellow. 

KAYUPITTALING. A good-aized tree 
of Singapore ; the wood is close-grained, of a 
light red or brown colour ; used in house- 
building. — Cameron, 

KAYU PULEI, a whit« wood of Sii^- 
pOTO, used for planks only. — Cameron. 

KAYU-PUTEH, Malat. White jrood, ' 
Arbor alba of Van Bumph, the Cajapnt tree. 

KAY AH RASACK, of Borneo; a wood 
which resembles the bintangnr, is cloee-gnun- 
ed, strong and tough, and is used for mdden, 
masts, and oars for the trading boats. — Ltf^t 
Sarawak. 

KAYU RO OR ARROW. A gnuM- 
ful Singapore tree, somewhat tapering, and 
resembling some species of tiie fir ; it has 
small cones and fibrous leaves, (Casnarina 

littoreaj ; the wood is hard ; not prized. 

Cameron. 

KAYU ROSSACH. A high tree of 
Singapore, IS inches diameter, red for aboot 
two-thirds of the diameter ; tough, and used 
formaking paddles, oars, &c. — Cameroit, 

KAYU RUMMIYAH. A high tree of 
Singapore ; the wood is a light dirty brown 
when young ; of a dark-brown when old, and 
sinks in water ; cross fracture, splinteiy ; 
grows on hills ; the fruit is eaten ; used as 
posts for houses. — Cameron, 

KAYU KUKGGAS. A lofty tree of 

ngapore; thejuiceof whichis deleterious to 
the human frame, creating swellings over the 
whole body ; the wood is of a reddiah-brown 
colour ; it is used for making furniture ; the 
fracture is cross and splintery ; it is often 
prettily enough veined, and takes a good 
polish ; Binka in water.— Ctmemt. 



KAYU TO^OAK. 



KENO-THEP-PHEOOT-KYAY. 



KAYU RUN6AS. A red wood of Borneo, i affixes a sacred character ; most old and 



handsomely veined, which takes a fine polish, 
and is much used at Singapore for the pur- 
poses of furniture making ; like the ebony, it 
is only the old wood in the centre of the tree 
which is of a useful colour. — Lbid's Sarawak^ 
page 61. 

SIATU SANNAI of Singapore is a sacred 
tree, very scarce. — Cameron. 

KA.YU SEEAT, a scarce tree of Singa- 
pore, having a red bark, which is called by the 
Burmese *' Ghekha,"' and is used to eat along 
with betel leaf; it is sold at Junkceylon, 
8 drs. the picul. — Cameron. 

KAYU SINGAM. This Singapore tree 
grows in mangrove tracts ; it is approved for 
boat and house-building.— Camion. 

KAYU SONA, Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, much used at Bawean in 
prahn and house-building. 

KAYU SUDOO SOODOO. The Eu- 
phorbium ; the Malajrs use it as a drug for 
cattle. — Cameron. 

KAYU SRAYAN. A hard wood of 
Singapore, used for house-building.- Cameron. 

KAYU SBEAN. A slim Singapore tree, 
used for house-building. — Cameron. 

KAYU TABANGOWBATTU, of Singa- 
pore. A hill tree. 

KAYU TUMPAYAN AMAS. A fine- 
grained yellowish Singapore wood, used for 
furniture. — Cameron. 

KAYU TAMAK BUKIT, a good wood 
of Singapore ; white, used for planks, boat- 
building. — Cameron. 

KAYU TAMPAJJG BISSEE. Hard 
iron wood of Singapore ; used in some places 
instead of betel-nut along with the betel leaf ; 
used in house-building.-^ Cameron. 

KAYU TAMPENES, is a very hard 
and durable wood of Singapore, excellent for 
house-building ; it is of a light-reddish and 
yellowish colour. — Cameron. 

KAYU TAMPENES PUTIH, of Singa- 
pore, white Tampenes. Not so good as the 
dark Tampenes.-^- Cameron. 

KAYU LENGADEI, of Singapore. For 
rafters and firewood. — Cameron. 

KAYU LANGADEI. A tree of Singa- 
pore^ grown in mangrove jungles ; the wood is 
white, used for firewood. — Cameron. 

KAYU TATATI. In Singapore used 
finr-houfie posts.-^ Cameron. 

KAYU TINKARAS. From this Singa- 
pcHTS tree, gharoo is said to be obtained.^ — 
Cameron. 

KAYU TO-JOAK. In Singapore, a 
dark4eaT6d amall tree, to which superstition 
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insolated trees are held to be kramat, and 
small white flags are stuck up near them, and 
often propitiatory ofierings made to the spirits 
supposed to reside on the spot. — Cameron^ 

KAYU OR POKOH TOOMOOS. A high 
tree of Singapore, grows in mangrove jungles ; 
used for rafters. — Cameron. 

KAYU TOOMOOS, of Singapore. Its 
bark is used by the Chinese to dye their sails 
and lines of a brownish red. — Cameron. 

KAYU TUMMAK. Used for boat-build- 
ing and for sliips' planks. 

KAYU TUMMOOSSOOH, is a very 
resinous wood of Singapore and, although 
durable, is more disposed to warp than 
Dammer Laut ; it is useful for rafters ; its 
colour is light straw ; the tree is high ; it is 
most frequently hollow, but beams from six 
to ten inches square can be had ; this wood 
will i*emain uninjured 1 00 years under ground. 
^'Cameron. 

KAYU TUMPANG, of Singapore ; a 
high tree ; grain yellowish ; good for house- 
posts ; very durable ; next to Tummoossoo for 
this purpose.**^ Cameron. 

KAYEA STYLOSA, Thw. 

Soovanda-gasB. Singh. 

A large timber tree, growing at no great 
elevation in the south of the Island of Cey- 
lon.— 2%to. En. PI. Zeyl.^ I, p. 50. 

KAY YOOB, BuBM. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Its wood is used as an ordinary build- 
ing material.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KEE-AH-NAUN, Bubm. In Tavoy, a 
strong crooked wood, used for stocks. 

KBEHAB ? Ubia ? A tree of Cuttack. 
Is a hard useful wood for mallets, pounders, 
rammers, and such like articles, and would, 
perhaps, make up strong furniture. — Cah 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KEONJJI, HiTO. ? A tiee of Chota 
Nagpore with a soft red wood. — Cah Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KENDH. A close-grained, hard wood of 
light red colour. The heart-wood is quite 
black and hard, like ebony, which it some- 
what resembles in every respect : it is plenti- 
ful in the Santhal jungles from Baneebahal to 
Hasdiha or over a space of about forty miles 
in length. Used by the natives for beams, 
&c., the fruit of the tree is also eaten by them. 
— Cal. Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 

KENG-THEP-GUYUNG-YWEPT, 
BuRBf . A light inferior wood ; u^ed in build- 
ing at Tavoy. • 

KENG-THEP-PHEOOT-KYAY, Bubm. 
A sound small wood ; used at Tavoy in 
building. 



KHA-BOUNG, Burm. In Amherst, a 
siDaJl wood, bat as strong as oak. The fruit 
is said to be used for rubbiog on bufialoes to 
keep off flies. 

KHAI YAH, BoBM. A tree of Tenas- 
serim ; maximum girth 2^ cubits, majtimnm 
length 22 feet. Scarce all over the Province. 
When seasoned it floats in tvat«r. It is a 
tolerably good wood, but like the "Na-yoo- 
ya" it Is very scarce. — Captain Dance. 

KHAKODHA, ITkia. A treeof Ganjam 
and Goomsur ; extr^ne height 30 feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
iBtereection of the flrst brandi, 9 feet. A 
common tree, only used for firewood. — Cap- 
lain Macdonald. 

KHAL4WA. Atreeof Jhultandhur, grows 
to the height of 16 feet ; wood light yellow, 
soft and whitfi, not very durable, fine-grained ; 
polishes well ; used chiefly for combs but also 
for agricultural im piemen ts.-2iieuf.-C&{. Lake, 
Commitaioner, Jhullundkur Divinon. 

KHA-MOUlfG-NEE, Boem. In Tavoy, 
a heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 

KHA-MOUKG-PY-ON, Borm. A small- 
sized, compact, yellowish-grey wood of Tsvoy. 

KHA-MOUNG THA, Boom. Very abun- 
dant in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui ; of maxi- 
mum girth 2 cubits, mazimnm length 22 feet. 

KHAKDAB. In the Peepree and Garvee 
dangs, a tei-m used by the Bheel and Kunbee 
cultivators, signifying lopping the ti'ees of their 
tops and branches for coltivation. Khandar 
is a destructive system by which acres of 
young trees are mowed down by the kunbi 
cultivators ; the parts of the forest in which 
this system of khaudor mostly obtains are 
the dangs Bambaj and Peepree- At a late 
annnal meeting of the Bheel chieftains, two of 
the rtyas, Eairal Sing and Trlmbuk were 
fined i-espectively in the sums of Rupees 100 
and Rupees 25. — Dr.Qibsan't Bombay I'orett 
Report, 1849 to 18S6, pp. 41 and 79. 

KHANGOO. A soft wood tree of Jhul- 
lundhur ; used for ploughs, and produces small 
timber for zemindars' honses. Native combs 
are also made from this wood. — Lieut.-Col. 
Lake, Commissioner, Jhullundkur Division. 

KHARAWAY-NU, Bubm. A porous, 
heavy, strong wood of Tavoy, not attacked by 
insects. 

KHEEROKOLEE, XTbia. 
Mimueopa Kauki I 

A tree in Gaujam and Goomsur. Extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, aud height 
from tifo ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 6 feet. A hard wood, used for 
ploughs and mallets. It is not common. — 
Capiain Jfacdonaid. 



KINNOO. 

KHOOKOONDEAH, Ubia ? A trw to 
Ganjam and Goomsnr. Extreme height 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and height tttm 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
9 feet. A common tree, only used for fire- 
wood.— Captain Macdonald. 

EHOONGHO P A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
Sandoway district. The wood is used for 
making oars for boats, and sometimes in 
house-building.— Cal. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

EHOOTAN, Bdbu. A tree of Britiih 
Burmah, a loose-grained light wood, reccni- 
mended for packing cases: used for black 
boards in Burmese schools. Br. weight 114 
lbs,— CdZ. Cat. Sx. 1862. (Qu F Koothan.) 

KHOTJWAY in Tamil, Kakay in Malayih 
and Canataka, This Malabar and Canara tree 
produces the pod known by the name of Cas- 
sia fistula, or Banda lotte, which is considered 
an excellent putative in cases of habitual COD- 
stipatiou, both by Natives and Europeans. 
It grows to 30 feet long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, it is cnrved ia 
growth ; is rather close-grained and heavy ; 
and very much resembl^ the Mai^oea in 
Ceylon ; but it is rather scarce on the coast 
of Malabar.— fii/ye, Forests of Malabar aU 
Canara. 

KHUHEE? A tree of Jubbulporei, yields 
a light, strong, and easily worked wood, 
much in request by natives. M^jor Pearson 
thinks that this has been confused for Eumbee, 
Careya arborea. — Major Pearson, C. J>., Cal. 
Cat. Sx. of 1862. 

EHUUR, HiKD, AtreeofChotaNagprns 
with a hard, yellow timber, — Cat Cut. JBx. 
1862. (Qu.— Is this the Eheir— the Acacia 
catechu ?) 

EIEP-DEP. In Amherst, a strong wood, 
resembling Eha boung, a kind of Saul. 

KIEP-MAUP. In Amherst, a timber em- 
ployed forcart-wheel spokes. Superior wood, 
free from attacks of insects ; the tree is said to 
have an edible fruit 

KIEP-YO. In Amherst, a heavy, good 
wood, but small ; used for house-posts and 
rafters. 

KINDLE BELLEBOM, is the TamUname 
of the wood, which is called Kindle in Mala- 
bar and Canara. It resembles the wood 
named Angely at Cochin and in Ceylon. Hie 
Company's cniiser Aurora, was built by w^ 
of experiment, of this wood ; it was procured 
from the forests in the north of Malabar, and 
it appeared to answer ita purpose. — JSSi^ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

KINNOO. A treeof JhuUundfaur, attains 
full size in 60 years. Lengtit of trunk to fint 



branch, 8 or 10 feet, and girth 4 feet. A 
variety of the ebony ; wood of young trees 
white, and of the old black, which ia termed 
*' Abnooe ;" wp-wood soft, heart-wood, when 
it becomes black, is extremely hard ; used by 
zemindara for ploughs, and for the wood-work 
of their houses. Beara an edible fruit. — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lake, Cammisnoner, Jhut- 
hmtihitr IHnision. 

KIBEEHULA, Cajt. Grows ia Canara 
and Sunda in the jungles between Bilgil and 
Nilcoond ; said to t>e a choice wood for masts 
of boats, Ac. Worthy of further inquiry. — 
Dr. Oiiton. 

KIBE PALLE. A very soft, coarse, open- 
grained, light, Ceylon wooH.—Edf/e, Ceylon. 
KIBI WALLA, SmsH. Lance-leaved 
Echites. According to Mr. Mendis, a tree of 
the northern province of Ceylon, a cubic fool 
weighs 32 lt»-, and it is esteemed to last 30 
years. The wood is used principally for 
making ornamental furniture and cabiuet- 
WM-k. — Mr. Mendis. 

BJBK. A tree of Jhnllundhur, grows to a 
good height; wood white, light, soft and weak \. 
seldom nsed for any purpose. Insects attack 
it, — Lieut.-Col. Lake, Commitiioner, Jhul- 
lund/uir Division. 

KLEINHOVIA HOSPITA, Lin. Aveiy 
handsome flowering tree introduced into India 
in 1798, from the Moluccas ; according to a 
Frussian botanist^ M, Wichura, the old wood 
of this tree is highly valued in Java for haudlen 
of kreeses, &c. Roxburgh says that ia ten 
years it 'grew to be a lai^e tree. — Roxb. £"1. 
Jnd., iii-, 141, Mr. Fergusson. 

KOAN, a very hard, fine, close-grained, 
heavy, Ceylon wood. — JSid^e, Ceylon. 

KOAHG, SiMSH. Ceylon oak of the 
English in Ceylon. Grows in the southem 
porta of Ceylon, a cubic foot weighs 42 ibs., 
bnt its durability is only from 5 to 10 years. 
It is used for native oU-presses and wooden 
anchors, its beiyies are eaten by the natives. 
— Mr. Mendis. (Qu. Is this and Koan identi- 
cal ?) 

KODABACHETTU.Tel. a tree of the 
Halla Malhu ; it appears to be of little use. — 
Mr. Latham. 

KODOBO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 30 feet, circum- 
ference 2^ feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 1 2 feet. 
It is said only to be used for firewood.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

EOENAB, ,Hnn>. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a Boft^ white wood. — Cat. Cat, S^. 
1862. 
KOES ? OB JACK ? According to Edyo, 



a moderately hard, but rathercoarse and open- 
Lrrained, though heavy, Ceylon wood, of a 
beautiful safiron yellow colour, emits a pecu- 
liar, but by no means uopleasant odour. — 
Syde, Timber of Ceylon. (Qu. Artocarpus 
iotegrifolia ?) 

KOIB-PAH, the Malayala name of a Mala. 
bar and Canara tree which answers the pur- 
pose of small spars for native vessela : it is said 
lo be strong and durable for such purposes. 
^Syde, Forests oj Malabar and Canara. 

KOKOONA ZEYLANICA, Thv). 
Swietenia febrifuge, Moon C&t 

ikoon.gKH of Baffngun. | Wuuu pottn of Foray* 

This large tree is not uncommon on the 
banks of streams in the Safiragam and Amba- 
gamowa districts, at elevations of 2,000 to 
4,000 feet. The inner yellow bark is employed 
by the uutjvea medicinally as a sternutatory, 
and an oil is expressed from the seeds, which 
is used for burning in lamps. Wood unknown. 
—Tkv>. En. Fl. Zeyl, p. 52. 

KOLA MURDAH, Taic. A Coimbatore 
wood. See Villat udbdah. (Qu. Vellu 
murdah P) 

KOLA SAHAJO, Ubia ? A tree of 
Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height SO feet, 
circumference 4 feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch. 
Abounds and is burnt for firewood 
and potash. The bark is used in tanning.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

KOLEE KOUBADEA, Ueia ? A tree 
of Ganjam and G^iemsur, extreme height 25 
feet, circumference 1^ feet, height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Tolerably common and burnt for fire- 
wood, the leaves are applied to wounds. The 
fruit is eaten, — Captain Macdonald. 

KONTABAOLO, Uri». A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur, extreme height 30 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet^ and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. 
The tree abounds end is chiefly used for fire- 
wood, though ploughshai-es are occasionally 
made of the wood. The bark is used medici- 
nally. — Captain Macdonald. 

KOONGHEELTABA, Tam. A Tinne- 
velly wood, of a light brown colour, used for 
building purposes ; yields dammer, 

KOOBMAROO. A tree of Jhnllundhur. 
grows to about 20 feet, and of good girth. A 
feir timber tree ; wood rather soft— Lt.-Col. 
Lake, Commissioner, Jkullundhur Division, 

KOOSSOOM, ITria ? A tree of Cuttack, 
its wood is used for the handles of tools, and 
native cart axles ; and might be applied to 
other purpoaes.— Ob/. Cat. Sx. 1862. (Qu. 
Melicocca trijuga ^') 



KIJLBAGI. 



KUMARI. 
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KOOSUMBH, Hind, ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a hard, whitish red timber — 
QaL Cat, Ex, 1862. {Qu, Are the last two 
identical aud what are their botanical names ? 
1 observe frequent notices of useful woods so 
named.) 

KOOTHAN, BuRM. Qu ? khootan q. v. 
A loose-grained light wood, recommended for 
packing cases, used for black boards in Bur- 
mese schools. Breaking weight 114 lbs. A 
cubic foot weighs 28 lbs., in a full-grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 40 feet, aud average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Bran- 
dis, Cal. Cat, Ex. of 1 862. 

KOPASSEA, Ueia. , A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 20 feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for firewood. — Captain Macdonald, 

KOSSAYE, Ubia ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 22 feet, circumfer- 
ence 1 foot, height frdm the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for firewood. — Captain Macdonald, 

KOTA M ARAM, Tam. A tree of Tinne- 
velly, wood of a brown colour ; specific gravity 
0*723, used for building in general. — Colonel 
Frith. 

KOUK-KO, BuRM. A Tavoy wood, em- 
ployed for bottoms of boats. 

KOUNG MOO, BuRM. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 5 cubits, maximum length 30 feet. 
Scarce, but found near Moulmein, near Tavoy 
and Mergui, on the sea coast and on the banks 
of rivers. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is not a good wood, being perishable and liable 
to rot readily. — Captain Dance, 

KRANDOOP— ? A tree of Akyab which 
grows to a great length, and is very plentiful. 
Wood used for masts and native boats. — Cal, 
Cat, JSx, 1862. 

KRAWNDOW ? OR KY-OUNG-THYA ? 
A tree of Akyab, very plentiful. A small 
wood used for firewood. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

KULA, the Portuguese name of a Ceylon 
Iree, called in Tamil " £!anugha." It is very 
heavy and close-grained, grows to about 
twenty-four inches in diameter «nd eight feet 
high. The natives use it for general purposes, 
and for honses and vessels. It produces a 
fi'uit which they eat, and from which they 
extract an oil which is nsed as a medicine.— 
Edye^ Ceylon, 

EULBA6I, the Albizzia odoratissima, in 

Canara, which grows to fifteen or twenty-five 

feet in height, and from twenty-four to thirty- 

eix inoheB m diameter. It yields a close- 

rained, hard, and durable wood, ^nd i» ijeed 



by the natives at Mangalore and Onnor for the 
keels and beams of vessels. It is of a dark 
colour, and is considered valuable. — Edye^ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara^ Major 
Beddome, « 

KUDDAR. A whitish-coloured wood, not 
good, found from Sooree to Hasdiha in the 
San thai jungles. Planks are sawn from this 
wood, but it is not fit for any thing else. — 
Engineers' Journal^ July 1860, p. 156. 

KUDDOOT ALAIN, Burm. A large 
tree of Tavoy, used in honse and ship-building. 

KUDDOOT-NU, Bdrm. An inferior wood 
of Tavoy, used in boat-building. 

KUEVEA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and fourteen feet long. It is nsed 
by the natives in boats and house-work. — 
Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

KUHUA, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a soft, brown wood.-:-Ca/. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

KUMARI, Can., of Mysore and Caoara ; 
this ig the Ponnam of Malabar, the Punakad 
of Salem, the Ghena of Ceylon, and the Tung- 
ya of Burmah, and is a rude system of culture 
followed in all the countries wherein se- 
cluded tribes and others clear parts of the 
forest. The Kumari cultivators earn a cheap, 
but wretched subsistence and live in miser* 
able huts, the Irular and Kurumbar on the 
Neilgherries, the Malai, also, on the Sheva- 
roy, the Punam cultivators in Malabar, the 
Kumari cultivators of Canara, and the Karec 
in Buimah, all endeavour to obtain a pre- 
carious subsistence by scattering grain after 
burning the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, 
the irksome restraints of civilized life. A hill 
side, is always selected, and at the close of the 
year, a space is cleared. The wood is left to 
dry till the following March or April and then 
burned. The ground is then sown with 
Italian millet, Panicum Italicum, as also with 
rice, Oryza sativa. In Canara, the seed is 
generally sown in the ashes- on the fall of 
the first rain, without the soil being touched 
by a plough. It is fenced and weeded, and 
the crop gathered towards the end of the year. 
A small crop is taken off the ground in the 
second year and sometimes in ^e third, after 
which the spot is deserted for 7, 10, or 12 
years until the jungle grow sufficiently high 
to tempt the tribe to renew the process. In 
Ceylon, the Chena lasts two years^ and 
includes the culture of chillies, yams, sweet- 
potatoes, cotton, hemp, &c. A few years ago^ 
in Bekal, the most southern taluk of Canara, 
25,746, or one-sixth of the rural population 
were engaged in it, but north of tibat tahik, 
it was carried on by the jungle tribes of Mala! 
Kaders andMahrftttas to the number of 59,600. 
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KURROaVALAQOM. KYAI-THA ob ITCHWOOD. 

Kumari is now prohibited in Mysore and specific gravity 0*704 ; used for naves of 

under great restriction in the Bombay Presi- wheels. — Col, Frith. 

dency, and the Madras Government, in 1860, KURUMBOLE is the Malayala name of a 

prohibited it in Gk)vernment forests, witliout wood from the forests in Canara. It grows 

special permissfon, which they commanded to to about twelve or eighteen inches in diame- 

be given sparingly, and never in timber spots, ter, and from fifteen to thirty feet high : it is 

Mr. Cannan, a coffee planter of Wynaad, says „sed by the natives for house work, and is 

that in a spot thus treated, there only re-gi'ows considered a useful and durable wood,— 

wood unfit for any building purposes, and he Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

Imd never been able to get coffee tx) ^ow on kURVAH TANG A MARAM, Tam. 

iL -Dr. Cleglwrn tn Beports to the Madras ciu„amomum iners, which is the wild cinna- 

Gavernment, IS5S, ^c, quoted m Forests and ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ .^ ,^ j^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

Gardens of India, p. 126. ^^^^^^ ^^, ^^^^^ ^^^^ gj^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^j^^ 

KUMHIR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota to fifteen inches in diameter : it is very 

Nagpore with a hard, green timber. — Cat. scarce, and consequently not much known or 

Cat. JBx. 1862. used. — Sdye, Forests of Malabar ^ Canara. 

KUMMI, BuBM. ? A Tavoy wood. KUSSOO, Burm., not identical with Kye- 

KU-POOP ? A tree of Akyab. Grows zai, Burm. A tree of Tenasserim, maximum 

to a large size, and is plentiful ; wood used girth 2 cubits, maximum length 15 feet. 

for making boats. — Cal. Cat, Sx, 1862. Abundant near the sea or the rivers' edge, all 

BXTRAL.OE KUCHNAB. A ti-ee of f^*"" *^ P«7»°ce- When seasoned it sinks 

*, „ J, . ^ J • xi. X- 1 in water. It is a very tough wood, durable, 

JhuUondliur, grows to a good size, the trunk ^^^ ^ ^ ^ Kya-zai, for helves. The 

to Ae first branch being 10 or 12 feet, and jr . ¥ ^ ^^^ J ^^^ ^^,^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^j^ ^ 

girOi 6 feet. Ite wood is hght-red, sof^ yellowish tinge. The Kussoo is nearly white. 

Bobject to rapid decay and to worms ; used ^j^j^ .^ ^^^ %^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ J ^^^^^ 

by xemindars in the wood-work of their i„,,„„ *i,„ t,.,.^„„„ „„„„ :„ „„„,i' tu^ .»„^ 

V mi. jt 1 .• I latter the xSurmese name is nearly the same, 

bonaes. The flowers are used as an article j^u j i n ,. • -n v. 

*/> J J ^1. 1 x> jj * ^.1 and the soondree wood Captain Dance has 

of food, and the leaves as fodder for cattle. — r -i j . /v . • n 

■r- M n 1 T L n • .- „ti.ij ji failed to procure. — Captain Dance. 

jyi^rition KUTH JAMUN, Hind.? AtreeofGhota 

KURKATA, Hind.?, A tree of Chota Nagpore with a soft, red wood— Ca/. Cat. 

Nairpore with a hard, white timber. — Cal. *' 

Cof^BiB. 1862. KUTHUMMUN. In Jhullundhur, a smaller 

KUROTU-PALAH, the Malayala name ^^'^\ «f, *^? " Janioou," from which it 

of a iree in Malabar and Canara, which grows ^"^f^^ "\ *« ^"^f. "'^J/We of its leaves and 

to about eighteen feet long, and eight inches ^'■"'*; / <lecoct.on of the bark is used as 

in diameter. It is very close in its grain, ff «*« f^l ^^'^ .7°°;*'«\7^'*«^-.^P^- ■^''*^' 

and remarkably hai^ and strong. It pro- (^"mmxsnoner, Jhullundhur Dtvtston. 

duces a fruit which is eaten medicinally ; KUVEAMA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 

bat the wood is not much used in consequence tree which is remarkably heavy and stroDg. 

of the labour required in working it.— j^dfyi». It grows to ^bout two and a half or three 

Forests of Malabar and Canara. feet in diameter, and is curved in its growth. 

iT-rr-D-nTi^T A n-c^-srr a xtt/^ a j It is used in the frames of native vessels : it 

KUKBIMIA CEYLANICA, Am. ■* i»«i.u-i.'r i?^- 

' produces a fruit which is of no use. — ^dye, 

PaUnff. StKOH. I Alareya-gass. Singh. n^,!^^ 

HoonSandoo. „ | Pelenf ^ „ Ceylon. 

A large tree of Ceylon, one variety, a. *^YAI THA, Burm. A Tenasserim tree, 
grows in the warm, moister parts of the maximum girth 1^ to 2 cubits, maximum 
island, variety fi. in the central province, up ^^°g^^ ' ^®®*^- Scarce, but found widely 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet ; timber not scatterfed on low marshy ground in the pro- 
valued.- iZ%w. Sn. PI. Zeyl., /., p. 72. ;^inces. When seasoned it sinks in water. 

The wood is excellent for planes, or for any 

KURROOMARDOO, Tam. In Palghat other purpose, for which a straight grain, 

the Terminalia tomentosa, a dark-coloured g^eat toughness and strength are required. — 

strong wood ; used for wheelwright's work. — Captain Dance. 

Col. Frith. See Carbe Mabadoo. KYAI-THA or ITCHWOOD, Burm. A 

KUROONGAULEE, Tam. In Palghat tree of maximum girtli 4 cubits, maximum 
the Acacia sundra, a dark-coloured heavy and length 18 feet. Found abundant, but scat- 
hard wood, used for furniture.— Co/. JVif A. tered up the Attaran, Gyne, and Thoung- 

KURBGO-YALAGOM, Tam. In Pal- ween rivers near Moulmein and near Tavoy 

ghi^ a small tree, of a light-brown colour, and Mergui, YHi^ix ^ifii^^\i<^^> SN» ^^*^^ >^ 
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KYA-ZO. 



KYET THAY OB THBEAY KYAY. 



water. It furnishes a very compact hard Used for building material. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 

timber, used for posts of houses, zyats, &c. 1 862. 

The fibre is liable to start with repeated per- KYDIA AXILLARIS, Thw. ; A middle- 

cussion, and the wood itself is subject to dry gj^ed tree near Badulla in Ceylon, growing at 

rot This is called Itchwood, because the an elevation of about 2,000 fe6t.—2%wa»fe*. 
fruit, chips, or bark produce, when touched, ^g^j^j^ CALYCINA, Roxb. Car. ; W. 

an Itching like that caused by cowage. — - . * * 

Captain Dance. ^ ' Kydia fratema, Jioa*. 

KYAI YEW, BuRH. A tree of Amherst, Bo-ke-mai-za. Buem. PuiU also PuH of Panjah. 

»T«««./>« ««i/i nyTa^mt; /\l? mov^miim tr'yt^ih Q Putta Pulow of Kiimaoii, Pandiki. Tel. 

Tavoy and Mergui, ot maximum girth 3 ^^^ ^^ p^^ p^,^^ ^^^ 

cubits, maximum length 22 feet. Bather ^his is a middle-sized tree, pretty common 

scarce, but found all along l^e banks of rivers ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ j^ J^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^ 

all over the provinces. When reasoned it ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Sircar mountains, in Mysore, 

floats m water. Its wood is used by the ^^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^ ^y^^ Niligiris. It ^ows 

Burmese to make charcoal also sometimes ^j^^ ^^^ jj, i^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ gf^^U,^ 

for posts of smaUhuts: but is brittle.- Ca/?- hj^^ ^^ ^ ^1^ Indus, at heights of 3,000 

iatn Vance. ^^^^ j^ ^^^^ -^ Kumaon. It is plentiful 

KYA MOUK, BuRH. ? A kind of oak in throughout the Pegu forests, more especially 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. The 
4 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. Abun- bark is mucilaginous and employed in northern 
dant but widely scattered, all over the pro- jn^lia to clarify sugar. The small saplings 
vinces inland. When seasoned it floats in are from their great strength and elasticity 
water. It is an excellent tough wood, dur- used by the natives, for making banghy sticks, 
able and sufliciently light ; used for all pur- but it is large enough to afford timber of three 
poses by the Bunnese. Strongly recom- or four feet girth. Wood white-coloured, very 
mended for helves, hammer handles, hand- tough, and adapted for every purpose of house- 
spikes, staves of casks, and many other buildiug, for charcoal and fuel.— /?oa:&., Voigt, 
purposes, but too widely scattered to be easily Captain Drury's Useful Flants^ Madras 
obtained, unless a laige quantity be ordered ffort. Oard. Cat., Drs. McClelland and J. 
which should repay a search in the forests : L. Stewart, Mr. Powell, Mr. R. Thompson. 
muA used by Bunnese as a pole for cavady kYEATTEE, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
baskets.-Ca/?^am Dance. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^1^^^^ gp^^i^^ gravity 0^72. 

KYA-NAN, BuRBf. On the low lands near Used for carts and buildings.— Co/. Friih. 




ax,u i» mui;ii u«eu lui «ttuum«. xh« wuuu « ^^^ greedily eaten by white-ants. Its length 

red ; but turns black on being anomted with .^ ^^^^ y^\^ 28 feet, and girth from 4 to 3 

petroleum. The tiee has pinnate leaves, with ^^^^ It sells at 5 annas the cubic foot, and it 

two pairs of oval leathery leaflets, and is a ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ p^^^^^ 

leguminous tree.-Z>r.Jlfa,oii.&^KAyANAN. ^^^j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ remarking that Kyem 

KYA-NAN, BuRM. In Amherst, a very described by Captain Sankey as Nauclea 

close-grained, ebenaceous wood, of a dark-red parvifloi-a, has a very fine gram, and would 

colour ; used for house posts, musket-stocks, ™ate ^^ry pretty furniture. It grows 

and spear-handles.— Ca/?iom Dance. occasionally to a very large size. It will not 

KYANAN,BuRM. A red wood of Moul- bear exposure to the weather.- Ca/^w 

mein, used generally by cai-penters.-C«/. ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^ Pearson. 

Cat. Ex, 1862. (Qm.— Are the last three KYEN-YO, Burm. In Tavoy a kind of 

identical ?) teak. 

KYAN-PHO, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. KYEE THA, Burm. The name, accord- 

A strong wood, good for building purposes, i^^g to Dr. Mason, of Syndesmus Tavoyana / 

'^CaL Cat. Ex, 1862. and also called Kyay Mishoung, according to 

KYAY-TSAY-GYU-KHY-AY, Burm. 2^. ^^^}®^^«i"^ Barringtonia acutangula. 

In Tavoy, a heavy, compact, dark wood; Thw tree is of maximum length 10 or 12 feet, 

suitable for gunstocks. ^^ « ^®^ scarce m Moulmem, but suflSciently 

KYAY-TSAY-BAYOUN, Burm. A "^^^^"'^* '^'^"^"^- ^^"'^ ^^°"^ ^* '^ 
Tavoy wood, useful for common carpentry. 

KYA-ZOO, Burm. In Amherst, a very 
heavy wood, like Saul. 

KYA'ZO, BuBM. A tree of Moulmein. Amherst^ to Mergui. When seasoned it floats 
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m water. It is the same as Kab-ban-tha. — 
Captain Dance* 

KYET THAY or THEEAY KYAY, 
Burm. A tree found on the sea coast from 



LABUAN TIMBER. 

in water. Dimensions and extent of supply 
not known. It is used for posts of houses, 
very durable but not recommended as liable 
to split.-— Ca/7tot9t Dance, 

KYE YO THOO, Burm. A tree, maxi- 
mum girth 2\ cubits, and maximum length 1 5 
feet. Very abundant at Mergui, but not pro- 
curable at Moulmein. Found inland up the 
rivers all over the Provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It is an uncommonly smooth- 
grained, tough, close, yet not heavy wood. 
Durable and with but one fault, — the small- 
ness of its girth, — which unfits it for gun 
carriages. It is strongly recommended for 
helves and handles of tools of all sorts, also 
for handspikes and for spokes. This wood, 
on careful examination, appears to be identical 
with Trincomallee wood, though this cannot 
be positiyely stated till the flowers of the tree 
ca n be pr ocured. — Captain Dance. 

KYUND, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



LAaERSTR(EMrA. 

KYUNI, IJiND. ? AtreoofChotaNagpoie 
with a soft, white wood.— Ca/. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

KYWAY-TIJOAY, Burm. In Amherst, 
a strong, solid wood, probably a kind of 
Acacia. Used for house-posts and rafters. — 
Captain Dance. 

KY^'WON, Burm. In Amherst, a kind of 
teak wood. 

KYWON-BO, Burm. Iu Tavoy, a soft 
wood like that of the Nauclea. 

KYWON-BO, Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for house-posts, rafters and oai's ; 
it is probably a sort of teak. 

KYWON-MA, Burm. In Tavoy, a soft 
wood like the nauclea ; a variety of Ky won-Bo. 

KYWON-GAUNG-NOAY, Burm. In 
Amherst, a close, heavy, compact, tough, 
yellowish-white wood, of which house-posts, 
rafters, &c., are made. 



LABUAN TIMBER and FANC Y-WOODS 



Feet in height. Feet in diameter. 



Badami, 

Gabar Buio, about 

Jatichiaa, 

Kalim pupa tandok, 

Kaya Aru, about 



SO 
60 
60 
12 to 15 
60 



2 
3 

n 

3 



do. Aiang, grows to a large size in Borneo. 

da Arm, 30 2 

do. Benatore bukit, 70 3 

do. Bencoola, about 60 3 

do. Badak utan. A fruit tree. 

da Bidarru, a scented tree, 30 2 

do. Impas, 40 24 

do. Gading, 25 to 30 1 

da Jamber, 30 2 

do. Jampalore, 60 14 

do. KandisDahan, a fruit tree 30 2 

do. Kalam pappa, 30 2 

do. Karye, 20 1| 

do. Kapur Bangin, 90 to 100 4 to 5 

do. Kuing? Uing? 70 3 

do. Kapur, 90 to 120 5 

do. Knng utan, 40 24 

do. Kamuning^ 04 

do. Limau, liman, 04 

do. Laoh, small tx^Be. 

do. Leda Karbau, about 60 8 

do. Mdbun, 3 

da Madang sisik, 50 24 

do. Madanglada, 30 2 

da Nibong binar, 90 A species of palm. 

da do. sabarane, 90 „ ,, 

da Kadnasi, 40 2 

da Oobah, 40 I4 

Baik ustd to dye red silk. 

do. Plye, 

do. Faiali Palawan, 80 I4 

da Petong, 80 I4 

da Bask ? Sak ? Bassak ? 40 24 

da Rangas, 80 I4 

Used for common furniture. 

do. Sampilou, 60 I4 

do. Senang annun bukit, 90 4 



Feet in height. Feet in diameter. 

Tlie fruit yields an oil. 

Kaya Samuck 30 2 

Used for dyeing, 
do. Sabadia, 90 

do. Samala, 50 2| 

do. Saryiah, 30 3 

do. Senang awan, 90 to 120 5 to 6 

do. Sarogau, 25 1 
do. Tampui pyah. A fruit tree, 

do. Tioro, 80 to 35 3 

do. Tobah tobah utan, 30 3 

do. Taratang, 20 to 30 2 

do. Urat mata, 90 to 100 3 to 4 

LAGERSTRGEMIA, a genus of plants of 
the natural family of LythracecBy species of 
which are found from the Peninsula of India, 
to the foot of the Himalaya mountains, in 
Burmah, and from the Malayan Archipelago 
into China and Japan : most of the species 
are highly ornamental. As they occur in 
China, Mr. Williams remarks that few trees 
in any country present a more elegant ap- 
pearance ; when in full flower they are by 
far the most beautiful plants met with on the 
low ground. There are two or three varieties, 
having red, white and purple flowers, and in 
the summer months when they are in bloom, 
they are quite the hawthorns of China, sur- 
passing in their gorgeous flowers even that 
beautiful family. He generally met with 
them in a wild state, veiy near the sea shore. 
The whole of the species may be propagat- 
ed by seed or cuttings in any garden soil. 
Some species found in BurmaJi and Tenas- 
serim are still undetermined specifically. — Dr, 
BrandiSj Eng. Cye.j Fortunes Wandering s^ 
page 20, Williams^ Middle Kingdom, Biddell^ 
Major FearsoUy Mr. T/iompsan* 
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LAaERSTRCEMIA MACROCARPA. 



LAGERSTR(EMIA PARVIFLORA. 



LAGERSTRai:MIA, Species. 

Kuen-mou-nee. Burm. | Puma. Bdbm. 
A Tavoy wood, used in building. 

LAGEliSTRGEMIA, Species, 

Pyimma. Burm. 

A splendid tree, abundant throughout British 
Burmah, wood used more extensively than 
any other, except teak, and used generally for 
the fittings of boats, sometimes for the hulls 
of canoes, for house posts, planking, beams, 
scantling for roofs, carts, and a variety of 
other purposes. Large quantities are now 
employed for ordnance purposes. The wood 
of the light coloured variety is less heavy and 
is said to be less durable. A cubic foot 
weighs 37 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 1 2 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Br. Brandis, 
CaL CaL JSoc. of 1862. 

I.AGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 
Pyen-ma-phoo. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein, wood used for making 
oars and for rough house building. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. of 1 862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Pyen-ma-zoat-gyee. BuRM. 

A tree of Moulmein, with a soft wood, 
used in the ordinary purposes of a building 
material. — Cah Cat. Ex. of 1^62. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Thitpyoo. Burm. 

A light, but comparatively strong wood of 
British Burmah, colour white and pinkish, 
probably a valuable wood for furniture. Used 
for planking : breaking weight 153 to 179 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 30 to 38 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells at 4 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. of 
1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

Bodah or Bondaga, Hind. 

An erect Dekhan tree with oblong lanceo- 
late leaves, flowers small, white, appearing in 
April and May. — Dr. Riddell. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA M ACROCA RPA, 

Boxb.; W. lc.,p. 109, 17/., Wall. 

Bondarah. Mahb. 
Nanah. ,, 

Cutchay cuttay maram. 

Tam. 



Pyen-ma? BuBM. ? 
Ben-teak, Anglo. Can. 
Ven-bugum, Can. 
BUli nandi. ,, 
Ben-teak. EN6. 
Ven-teak. „ 



Ven-taku maram. „ 
Chinnangi. Tel. 



This tree of the forests on the western side 
of India' is common in Wynaad and on the 
Western ghata. It is yeiy common in the 



Bombay forests, but less so to the north of 
the Savitree than to the south of that river. 
It is a tree of large size with a long straight 
stem, and. Dr. Wight says, for common pur- 
poses, where timber of inferior quality is suf- 
ficient, is very useful, being easily worked. 
Tested by the scale, it only bore 290 lbs. ; on 
a second trial, however, it sustained 374 lbs. 
Were it, he adds, stronger and more durable, 
the length and straightness of the stem would 
adapt it for spars. But, Dr. Gibson thinks 
that Dr. Wight unden^ates the quality of 
this wood which, he says, is very fit for many 
household purposes, and for the decks of 
ships, &c , and is much used in the Bombay 
dockyards, which forms a good presumptive 
proof that the wood cannot be very inferior. 
It is used at Cochin in ship-building. In the 
Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory, it is said 
to be made use of for a variety of purposes. 
It has gi'eat "'fetiffness," and wooden bridges 
have be'en built of it. In Wynaad, it is prized 
for making coffee cases. It is said to be a tree 
of Moulmein, commonly known under the 
nafne of jarrool, but this is doubtful. — Drs. 
fVightj Gibson and Cleghorn, Mr. McIvoTy 
Madras Cat Exs. o/ 1851 and 1862, Col. 
Maitkind in Madras Cat. Ex. 1862, Mad' 
ras Exhibition Jury Report 1855, Majw 
BeddomCy Roxb. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PARVIFLORA, 

Roxb. El. Ind., W. Ic. 



Lagerstroemia microcarpa, Wight. 

Bondara. Mahb. 
Mana? „ 

Bakli. Panjabi. 



Tsam-be-lay. Burm. 
Dhoura. Hindi of Kumaon 

and Fanjab. 
Kut. Hindi of Kumaon. 
Lendya, Hindi of Central 

Provinces. 
Belli nundi. Mahb. 
Nundi muna. ^ 



>» 



>» 



Adhwari. 
Dhau. „ 

Ohinangee. Tel. 
Chinna nngi. 



»» 



This tree grows in the Circars, in the 
Godavery forests, at Courtallum^ and on the 
Neilgherries, is common in Central India, 
grows in Kumaon, the Panjab, the Western 
Himalaya, in the Dehra Dhoon, and in the 
Tavoy forests. Dr. Gibson says it is most 
common in the Dandelee forest above the 
ghat ; also not uncommon below, and reaches 
a large size. Its wood is tough, is valued 
there for its qualities in standing water, and 
is greatly in use for beams, I'afters and bott 
timber. In the Circars, its wood stands water 
well, and it is used there for boats, rafters 
and beams : in the Nalla Mallai, it is a light- 
brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, and 
used generally. In the Central Provincei^ 
small preserves of it are kept by the natives 
to form' poles for building purposes, as it 
grows very straight and is light. In KamaoD 
it is a tall erect tree, grows with a stem of 20 
or 30 feet, and a girth of 6 feet. Its timber 
there Is dumble, elastic, aiid used as plaoka 
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LAGEKSTRCEMU PYMMAH. 

for rafters and for buggy shafts. It is not 
common in the Panjab Siwaliks. Its timber 
there is yellowish, elastic and tough, and is 
valued for agricultural implements, and in the 
N. W. Provinces as buggy shafts ; this tree 
does not grow west of the Sutlej. As a wood 
of British Burmah, it is not much used. A 
cubic foot vireighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 5 feet. It sells there at eight aunas per' 
cubic foot. — Voigty Drs. Gibson, Wight, 
BrandiSy J. X. Stewart and Mason, Captain 
Beddome^ Major Bearson, Messrs, Latham, 
Thompson and Powell. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PYMMAH, McClel- 
land, 



Red Pymmah. Anglo- 

BUBM. 



Pymmah-nee. Bubm. 
Pymmah. ,, 

Dr. McClelland tells us that this is a com- 
mon and valuable timber tree found generally 
all over the Pegu countiy. It ceases, how- 
ever, a little below Tounghoo and Prome, so 
that at those places it cannot be made avail- 
able for building purposes ; but, at all the 
lower stations from Prome and Tounghoo 
downwards, it ought to supersede the use of 
teak. It is a red-coloured wood, strong and 
adapted for house-building. At page 10 of his 
report, he says, Lagerstrceniia pymmah, next 
to teak, is in greater request than any other 
description of timber, as it is not injured by 
white ants. The Burmese gun carriages are 
made of this wood : its fault is its liability to 
shakes. It is not,' as supposed, Zagerstrcemia 
regime, but a different species. But, at page 
42 of the same report he remarks that the 
Lagerstroemia reginse or pymmah, is found in 
the Ma-ya-gie forests of Pegu and on tlie 
Choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thenat in 
abundance ; it stands without a rival in 
strength ; " for," says Dr. Mason, the posts of 
an old wharf at Tavoy, which were of this 
wood (Pymmah) stood erect for twenty or 
thirty years ; he seems, however, to consider 
that house peSts often decay in the ground in 
a much shorter period. It is considered a 
valuable timber in ship-building. This seems 
the tree described by Captain Dance as Pym- 
mah Nee or Red Pymmah ; as very abundant 
all over the Tenasserim and Martaban pro- 
vinces, and found of maximum girth 6 cubits 
and maximum length 30 feet. When season- 
ed it floats in water, and is a tough wood, 
▼ery good for helves, and already used for 
such, and for other ordnance purposes. He 
says that the great fault of pymmsJi is its lia- 
bility to shrink and warp when exposed to 
the heat and sun, but it has not been killed 
and left standing as teak has been, otherwise 
the iefodency to warp might disappear. — Dr. 



LAOERSTRCEMIA REGINiE. 

McClelland, Captain Dance, Selec. Records, 
Govt, of India, Foreign Dept.,No. IX.,pp. 10 
and 42. {Note. — Does Dr. McClelland regard 
the white wood tree as L. reginae, and the red 
wood as L. pymmah, which Dr. Braudis treats 
as two varieties of L. regiusB ? Is this the 
species noticed ar the top and bottom of last 
page, or are the white and red woods only 
from trees of different ages ?) 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PUBESCENS, Wall. 

La-i-zah. Bubm. 

A very large tree of British Burmah, stem 
not always perfectly round, and is inclined to 
form buttresses ; timber valued for bows and 
spear handles, also used for canoes and cart 
wheels. A cubic foot weighs 53 lbs. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is ICK) 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. 
Cat, Ex. 1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA REGINiE, Roxb. 

Flos reginoc, Retz. 

Adambea glabra, Lam. ; Rhcede. 



Nannu. Mahr. 
Janil. Malaya. 
Adamboe. Maleal. 
Jarul. ,, 

Stotulari. Sans. 
Muruta-gass. Singh. 
Murutu-gaha. „ 
Cadali pua. Tam. 
Kadali pua. ,, 



Jarui. Beng. 

Jarool. „ 

Arjuno. „ 

Pyi»-mah. Bubm. 

Poemah „ 

Halee dasuL Can. 

Queen Lagcrstroemia. Eng. 

Jarul. Hind. 

Mota bondara. Mahb. 

Tannana. Mahb. 

This large tree grows in Ceylon, in the 
Peninsula of India, at Coimbatorc. It is 
veiy abundant at the foot of the Neilgherries, 
in Malabar, in Canara and Sunda, in the moun- 
tiiins north-east of Bengal, in the Jyntoah . 
hills, in Pegu and Tenasserim, Amherst, 
Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago. Dr. 
Mason tells us that the queen Lagers trocmia 
in its native soil is a large timber tree, and 
when in flower is one of the most conspicuous 
in the Tenasserim provinces. In full blossom,, 
in the morning, a tree looks as if mantled 
with roses, but the flowers change through 
the day to a beautiful purple, making it 
appear at evening, if seen from a short dis- 
tance, like a bower of English lilacs. It is 
not uncommon in the warm, moister parts of 
the western and southern parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 1,500 feet, and Mr. Fergus- 
son says is there used for casks and vari- 
ous useful purposes ; but is more remarkable 
there for its rose-coloured and large handsome 
purple flowers than for its timber. Major 
Beddome says that in Malabar {\\g tree gives 
a valuable wood, tough and very durable and 
used in ship-building. In Canara and Sunda, 
it grows near the banks of rivers below, and 
reaches a large size. It is cqvxwxvq^xss. VN\^ 
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jungles, below the glials, south of the SaWtree 
river ; but is liardly fouod north of tiiat and 
never in the ioluud Bombay jungles. In 
Ceylon it is used for water cusks and build- 
ings. Dr. Wight, writing in Coimbatoi-e, 
Bays this tree is more celebrated there, for 
its lai^e handsome floweif than for its tim- i 
her, which last, however, is used for common i 
purposes, and Dr. Rlddell, iu the Hyderabad 
Dekhao, repeats that opinion : also. Dr. Gib- 
Boa meutions that the timber of the Bom- 
bay forests, is reckoned rather good, and being 
geuei'ally crooked, is used, for the knees, &c,, 
of native boats. At auother place he says the 
wood is of the same quality as L. parviflora ; 
and is used in houses and boats. Dr. Hooker 
tolls us that about 70 miles up the river Soor- 
mah, tlie mountains on the north, which are 
east of Jyntea, rise 4,000 feet high, in forest- 
ed ranges like those of Sikkim, Swamps 
extend from the river to their base, and 
penetrate their valleys, which are extremely 
malarious ; these forests are frequented by 
timber-cutters, who fell the jarool "Lager- 
etrcemiaregiuas," a magnilicent tree with red 
wood, which, though soft, is durable undei' 
water, and therefore in universal use for boat- 
building. Dr. Bi-andis tells ua that it 
splendid tree throughout British Burmab. Its 
wood is used there more extensively than any 
other except teak, being used generally for 
the fittings of boats, sometimes for the hull) 
of canoes, for house-posts, planking, beams, 
scantling for roofs, carts, and a variety of 
other purposes. I<ai^e quantities are now 
employed for ordnance purposes. There are, 
he says, two varieties of the wood, a red and 
a white, but the light- coloured variety is less 
heavy and is said to be less durable. A cubic 
'foot weighs lbs. 42 to lbs. 44. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the tiTink to the first branch is 30 feet, and 
average girlh measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells, in Pegn, at 8 
annas per cubic foot. In Ceylon the wood 
is esteemed to last 30 to 40 years and. Dr. 
Mason tells us, that the posts of an old 
wharf at Tavoy which were of this wood, 
stood erect for twenty or thirty years ; but 
house-posts often decay in the ground in a 
much shorter period. In Tenasserim, it is 
considered a valuable timber in ship-buUding. 
He adds that there is a smaller species of 
IftgerstrosmJa in tho Pegu jungles, the wood 
of which is inferior, but it is sometimes con- 
founded with the other. In the Madras Gun 
Carriago Manufactory it is used for light Seld 
cheeks, felloes, cart oaves, framing and boards 
of wagons, limbers, platform carts, ammuni- 
tion box boards and heavy field cheeks- — 
Voigt, Tkwailes, Drs. McClelland, Riddell. 
^^jz^/, Srandis, Mason and Gil/son, Mr. 



LAUBUS. 

Mendis, Captain Danee, Major Benton, 
Colonel Maitlandin Madrai Cat. Ex. o/1862, 
Dr. BookerU Him. Jow., Vol. IE, p. 327, 
or Beddome. (Note. — It will be observ- 
ed that Di-s. McClelland and Bi-audis and Cap- 
Dance all recognise a red and a while 
wood from a 11*06 of this genus.) 

LAGUNABIA PATERSONII. White 
oak, or white wood, tree of Norfolk Island. I( 
grows very erect, attains a height of 16 or 20 
feet, and has delicate pink blossoms. Its 
wood is white aud spongy, and is used for 
knees for boat-building. — Bennett. 



LAMMAY, Bdrm. In Amheret, atimber 
used for house posts ; it is a red, light, bat 
useful timber, like sandalwood, and is free 
from attacks of insects. — Captain Danee. 

LA-PHYAN, Bdrm. In Amherst, a heavy, 
solid, large- sized timber, but rather liable to 
injury from a peculiar insect, not the white 
ant. — Captain Dance. 

LANCE-WOOD ; Teuasaerim lance- wood. 
A tree which produces a timber possessing the 
properties of lance-wood, is not uncommon in 
the Tenasserim provinces, but it belongs to 
the dog-baue tribe, and is not at all related to 
Ouatteria virgata, the lance-wood of com- 
merce. — Dr. Mason. 

LARIX DEODARA ? 

CedcuB deodara. 
Deodar. Anqlo-Hihd. | Kelou. HiKD. 

Its turpentine is the Kelon ka tel. Hind. 
See Cedar. Cedrus. Deodar. 

LASIOSIPHON ERIOCEPHALUS, D. 
C, W.Ic, 1859. 

Gnidia eriocepbala. Wight, Oardner. 

A small tree, grows on the Neilgherry and 
Fulney Hills ; quality of wood unknown.— 
Major Beddome. 

LATOOR. A reddish-coloured light and 
weak wood, plentiful in the Santhal jungles 
from Raneebahal to Hasdiha. Light articles 
of furniture are manufactured from it by the 
natives, but it is too weak to be used by 
them for building purposes. — Cat. Engineeri 
Journal, July ltJ60. 

LAUBUS. A genus of plants, etMue of 
which furnish useful products, though tiieir 
woods are not all in use. Of these are tiis 
cinnamon 11*60 c^ Ceylon " Lauras cinst- 
momum i"th6L. culitlawanof Amboynajtbe 
L. malabathrum of several parts of India, and 
L. nitida of Pegu and Tenasserim. 

LAURUS, Species. 

Fatuittut. Bonn. 

A Tavoy tree, wood used in bouse carpentry. 

LAURUS, Species. 



LAURUS QLAKDULIFERA 1 ! LiaUSTRUM. 

tnaximnm girth ?cubita, and maximum lengtli excellent for planes, helves, and handles of 
15 feet. It is not obtainable at Moulmein, but tools generally, aud would be valuable for 
is found aloDg the coasts from Amhei-st to nlmirnhs in which to keep serge, hospital 
Mergui ; also on the banks of the Tavoy river, clotbiug, &c. — Captain Dance, Dr. Mason. 

When seasoned, it floats in water. Id yields LAURUS VILLOSA ? 

a very tough wood which has often been used j-^^^j gyjj^ 

for helves with great success, and baa been »«.■ ^ ■ p ■ ■ .1 ... 

proved to possess extraordinaiV strength and „^^'^ ^'''^ '%^"*V'^'* '" *H. 'f^t^'f ol^T''! 

tenacity. Very durable and not to^ heavy , "f fumaon, atta.n.ng a heigh of K) feet 

<■._ u_/__„ f_./„i.:„i. :. :„ „„„ j„j .: w'tt" a trnnk of 3 feet in circumference. 

Tim1}er while, close-grained and somewhat 
dumble, could be used in cabiuet work and 
u tui-ueiy. — Mr. Thompion. 
LAWSONIA ALBA, Lam.; W. ^ A. 



: helves, for which it is recommended 
also, for handles of tools of all kinds. 
Mason says that in Tavoy it is a hard wood, 
used in carpeutiy. — Dr. Mason, Captain 
Dance. 
. LAURUS, Specie*. 
EnHowa. BcBH. | Kurrowk BcaH. 

A Tavoy wood. 

LAURUS, Species. 

TMt-ya, BuBH. 

In Tavoy a very large tree, timber used in 
building, &c. 

LAURUS, Specie*. 

Thng.gDa. Bubh- 

A wood of Tavoy, used for oars, &c. 

LAURUS, Species. 

Keemiut. BuBH. 

In Tavoy, a small tree, wood used for posts. 

LAURUS CAMPHORA, Linn. 
Cunpliora officinanun. Sea \ Eayn Enpur. Jap. 

A native of Japan, Formosa, and of China, 
principally near Chin-Chew in the province of 
Fo-kieu. It yields cue of the camphors of 
commerce, to oblaiu which, the wood, split 
into billets, is boiled in water in an iron pot, 
covered with earthenware heads filled with 
straw, on which the camphor concretes. The 
wood of this tree is made into boxes, which 
are valuable as a preservative sgaiust insects. 
— Bogle, JSng. Cye., Ibrtune's Residence, 
Bidden. 

LAURUS GLANDULIFERA ? ? Wall. 
Hartainn Cunphor wood. I Burmeie Saasafraa wood. 
TieegaluigB. I 

This ia a very large tree, according to Dr. 
Wallich, very like Xiaurus^bniju/iyera, which 
famishes the Sassafras, aud Camphor wood of 
Kepanl. It grows scattered sparsely through- 
out the Tenasserim provinces in Amherst, 
Ta,yaf and Mergui. It is not very abundant 
but procurable, from Amherst to Mergui, all 
along the sea-coast at Yea, Henzay and other 
placee. Its maximum girth 3 cubits, rarely 
4, and maximum length 20 to 30 feet. When 
seasoaed it floats in water. It has the odour 
of Saasaf^ras, is often used in house carpentry, 
also for interior of junks, and for inside works 
of drawers, boxes, £c., as its odour repels 
iDsecta. It is a durable wood, when seasoned 
and worked up, remarkably tough and strong. 



I Camphire of the Song of 
Marittiondi. Singh. 



Coaatry mignoiuiet 

English of Ceylon. 
MehniJi- UlND. 
Uenniu TSBS. 

A good hedge and fence plant. Its leaves, 
dried, are used in dyeing haii-, skin and uails 
red. — Messrs. Fergussott and Powell, 

LEGUMINOSJE. lu this family, in Bur- 
raab, Captain Benson mentions the following, 
as valuable timber treea : Acacia, two species 
not named, used by the Burmese for naves 
and spokes of wheels. Acacia atipulata, a 
valuable wood for genei-al purposes, ite 
middling girth and scarcity would, how- 
ever, render it useless except in small 
quantities and scantling, Salbergia, species, 
resembling Bombay biackwood ; Inga xylb- 
carpa and Pterocarpua Indica are of this 
order. Also Cassia fistula, a beautiful orna- 
mental tree, with wood useful for furniture, 
naves and spokes of wheels and tool handles ; 
Inga xylocarpa is a dense wood, resembliug 
Cassia fistula, used for windlasses, block 
sheaves and for parts of gun carriages ; wa9 
found too brittle to resist concnasion — Ptero- 
carpus Indica is therefore preferred and gene- 
rally adopted. The family is rich in tiees, but 
not much so in temperate climates. — Major 
Benson. 

LEP-DWAT, BuEM. In Amherst, a 
timber used for speur-handles and sword- 
sheaths : it is a fine gi-ained, white wood, fit 
for turning purposes and picture-frames ; it is 
probably the Nauclea used for similar pur- 
poses in Bengal. — Captain Dance, 

LIEUN, BuRU. In Amherst, a timber 
used for hoase posts and rafters. It is a most 
valuable compact wood, homogeneous and 
very heavy, of deep-brown colour and fine 
grain, and exempt from attacks of insects.^ 
Captain Dance. 

LIEP-TO, Bdru. In Amherst, used for 
making carpenter's tools ; it is a very compact 
and heavy but small sized timber. — Captain 

LIGUSTEUM, of this genus, L. lucidom 
is a small tree of China. Ligustrom. 'H.«>i- 



LIMONU ALATA. 



LITSJEA ZEYLANICA. 



gherrense, W. Ic, is mentioned by Major 
Beddome as a small tree growing on the 
banks of streams in the Neilgherry and 
Anamullay hills, but wood is not known. — 
Major Beddome. 

LIGUSTRUM ROBUSTUM, Blume, 
188. According to Mr. Thwaites, this tree 
grows in the Central Province of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet, and is common 
in the Happootella District. Major Beddome 
mentions it as common in the lower forests on 
the western coast of India, and gives as its 
synonyms Olea robusln, Wight ; Visania 
robusta, DC, and Phillyrea robusta, Roxb., 
Fl. Ind., and he describes its wood as very 
hard and durable and deserving attention. In 
Silhet it grows to be a very large tree, and, 
there, furnishes very hard durable wood. 
Bits of its bark are put into the toddy of the 
Caryota urens to make it ferment. — Rox- 
burgh, Thwaites, FergussoUj Beddome. 

LIMONIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Aurantiacea, so called from 
the hindi names of the lemon, neemoo and 
leemoo. Most of the family abound in essential 
oil, the leaves of some of the Limouias are 
fragrant, and the fruit, though small, of Z. 
acidissima and Xr. crenulata is very acid. 
Wight gives Limonia missionis : L. caudata. 
Wall., grows in the Khassia hills. L. laureola 
is remarkable as the only plant of this family 
found on the tops of cold mountains. The 
people of the Himalaya, remarking its highly 
fragrant leaves, fancy that it is by feediog on 
them that the musk-deer acquires its strong 
and peculiar flavour. L. angulata, W.Sf A,, is 
a tree of the Moluccas. L. caudata. Wall,, 
of the Khassya Hills. L. laureola of Nepal. 
— Voigt, Eng. Cyc, W. Ic. 

LIMONIA ACIDISSIMA, L. D. C. 

Limonia crenulata. i2ox&., I Turelaga. Tel. 
a PL I 

Grows on the Anamullay s, at the falls of 
Gokak ; is common on sandstone hills at 
Pa^shapore, in the forests of the Godaveiy, 
at Hurdwar, Monghyr and Assam. Wood 
veiy hard, and worthy of attention. — Roxb. 
ii, 381, Voigt, 139. 

LIMONIA ALATA, Wight, 111. 41. 

Kat yelloo mitcha maram. Tam. 

Tree small, but the wood is remarkably 
close-grained, hard and heavy. It is pale- 
yellow or straw-coloured, and if procurable of 
adequate size, would be very valuable. Is 
found in the forests on the western side of the 
peninsula of India, in the southern ghat forests 
of the Bombay presidency, above and below, 
where the wood has all the qualities attributed, 
to it by Dr. Wight ; but it is not a common 
irea — JPrs. Tf^ght and Gibson. 

1C6 



LIMONIA MISSIONIS, Wall. 45. 

Pamburu-Gas. Singh. 

Grows in Tanjore, in Ceylon from Colombo 
to Jaffna ; wood light-coloured, but when 
variegated, much used for furniture. — Voigt, 
143, Mr, JFerguason. 

LIMONIA PENTAGYNA ? 

Chitraka. Tel. 
According to Mr. Bolide, a large timber tree, 
a native of the Circars, Bengal, &c. — Mr, 
Rohde, MSS. 

LINGOA OR AMBOYNA WOOD. This 
wood is very durable, and takes a high polish. 
It was imported from the Moluccas in con- 
siderable quantities at the time when the 
latter were British possessions ; it is very 
abundant, and may be had in ahy quantity. 
Very large circular slabs are obtained from 
the lower part of the tree by taking advantage 
of the spurs, or lateral growths ; they are 
sometimes as large as nine feet in diameter. 
A circular disk of wood thus obtained, nearly 
seven feet in diameter, as well as some other 
specimens, were exhibited in 1851 by Messra. 
Almeida of Singapore, and were deemed 
deserving of a Prize Medal by the Jury. The 
tree producing this fancy wood is still un- 
determined, but is supposed by some to be 
from a species of Pterospermum. See Kaya- 
boka wood, Java woods, Pterospermum In- 
dicum. 

LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA, Blume. 

Nan-tar-uk. Burm. I Basamala. Jav. 

Liquid amber tree. Eng. | Basamala. Malay. 
Liquid storax tree. , , | 

A native of the forests of Java, at eleva- 
tions of 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and indigenous on the Tenasserim 
coast. In some parts, it is quite abundant 
and a considerable stream in Mergui derives 
its name from this tree.-^Sng, Cyc, Dr. 
Mason, 

LIQUIDAMBAR CERASIFOLIA, Wal- 
lich. 

Sodgwickia cerasifolia, Oriff, 

Grows in Assam, but not known to yield 
balsam. 

LITSJEA, of this genus L. umbrosa is a 
tree of the Khassya mountains ; L. furfuracea, 
a tree of Pinang and Singapore ; L. consimilis 
ofKumaon. 

LITS^A FUSCATA, Thw. A tree 
growing 20 feet in height in the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 
8,000 feet.— 2%w. Sn. Fl. Zeyl, p. 258. 

LITSJEA ZEYLANICA, N. ab. JS, 

L. trinervia, Moon, additions, pt. I, 
Dawul-kurundu. Singh. 

A small tree of Ceylon, very abundant up 



MACARANGA ROXBURGHII. 



MACREIGHTIA OBLONG IFOLI A. 



to 4,000 feet. It grows also on the Neil- 
j^herry and Anamullay hills, in Malabar and 
the forests of the western coast. Used for 
common house-building. — Voigt^ 311, Messrs, 
FerguHson and Mendis, Major Beddome, 

LODH, Hind. A tree of Chola Nagpore, 
with a soft, white wood — Cal, Gat, Ex, 1862. 

LOOKKEE, Tkl. In the Nalla Mallai, a 
fine-grained wood, of a greyish colour ; found 
in small quantity. — Mr, Latham. 

LCENDIA, Mahr. ? A Nagpore wood, 
said very closely to resemble " Thevus," 
another Nagpore wood, and to be equally good. 
It is probably, therefore, a valuable timber. 
Captain Satikey, 

LONICERA QUINQUELOCULARIS. 

Pathli of Chamba Hills. Jarlangai Pashtii. 
Phut of E^ghto, Murree. 

A large shrub, very abundant throughout 
the Himalayas — Powell^ Hand Book, 

LUMNITZERA LITTOREA. 

PyrrhanthuB littoreuB. Jack. 
A tree of Pulo-Dinding and Penang. 

LUMNITZERA RACEMOSA, Wilde. 

Petaloma altemifolium, Boxb, Fl. Ind, ii, 373. 
Bmguiera Madagascariensis, DC, 



Kripa. Benq. I Beriya. Singh. 

Kara kundal. Maleal. | 

A tree of Madagascar, grows on the banks 
of salt water creeks in the Konkan, also in 
the Sunderbunds, in Ceylon and in several parts 
of the coasts of the two peninsulas of India. 
Its wood is small but solid, heavy, strong and 
durable, and used for posts and other purposes 
in house-building in Calcutta, but chiefly for 
fuel. — Voigt, Useful Plants, Fergusson. 

LUNU MIDELLE, Singh. 

Common Bread tree. Eno. 

A tree of the western parts of Ceylon. A 
cubic foot of its wood weighs 15 feet, and it 
is said to last 8 to 20 years. The small sticks 
and branches arc used in common buildings, 
and as out-riggers for dhonies and fishing 
boats ; the timber for panels of can*iages, 
buoys, targets, &c,—Mr, Mendis, {Note.— -Is 
this an Artocarpus ?) 

LUZ AR, BuBM. A log of a certain length 

LYCIUM EUROPIUM, or L. EDGE-' 
WORTHII. 

Kangi of Panjab. 

A tree found in the jungles of the central 
plain districts of the Panjab. — Powell. 



MABA BUXIFOLIA, Pers, 

Ferreola buxifolia, Roxb. ; iii, 790. 

Iron wood- Eno. Pisinika. Tel. 

Kalnha-baraliya. Singh. Uttichettu. „ 

Irumbeli. Tam. Nalla muddee, ,, 
Pishanna. Tel. 

A small tree of Ceylon, the Circar mountains 
and the forests of the Godavery, furnishing a 
dark sepia-coloured wood, small but remark- 
ably hard and veiy durable. Thwaites enumer- 
ates three varieties of this plant in Ceylon. 
Its berries are pleasant to eat. — Voigt, Capt, 
Beddome, FLAndh., Fergusson, 

MACARANGA INDICA, R, W. 

Yatta tliamare. Tam. | Putta thamara. Mal. 

This tree grows in the Neilgherries and is 
common in Travancore. It produces a light 
crimson-coloured gum, which is used in 
medicine, and for taking casts. — Drunfs 
Useful Plants. 

MACARANGA ROXBURGHII, Wall, ; 
W. Ic. 

Osyris peltata, Roxh.; W, Ic. 
Chanda. Can. | Boddi chettu. Tel. 

This is marked by Voigt, as a shrub of the 
Circars. The Teliigu name indicates that it 
is a tree. Ail the young pai'ts of this plant 
are covered more or less with soft resinous 
adhesive matter, smelling strongly of turpen- 
tine. — Roxh. iii, 755, Voigt. 



MACARANGA TOMENTOSA, W. Ic. 

Kanda-gass. Singh. i Pat-kanda. Singh. 

This small tree is very abundant in Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It grows, 
also, in Travancore, and exudes a gum of 
character similar to that of M. Indica. Wood 
not very strong. — Thw. En. PL Zeyl,, p, 
274, Brurtfs Useful Plants, Fergusson. 

MACHILUS MACRANTHA, N. ab, E. 

Machilus glaucescens, Wight. 
Ululu-gas. Singh. | Oruk of Sylhet. 
A large tree, grows in the Central and 
South-western Provinces of Ceylon, at 
1,500 to 4,000 feet. Its timber is used for 
house-building and economical purposes.—* 
Thwaites, quoted by Mr. Fergusson. 

MACREIGHTIA BUXIFOLIA, Pers. 
A, £>. C, Prod. ; Wight Ic. 

Ealoo-habaraleya-gass. Singh. 
Of this there are four varieties a, p, micro- 
phylla ; h. angustifolia ; var. a. and /3. grow 
in the hot drier parts of Ceylon, var. h. in the 
Ambagamowa district, and near Ratnapoora. 
Var. h, on the banks of rivers ; woods not 
known.— TAw. En. PI. Zeyl, p, 183. 

MACREIGHTIA OBLONGIFOLIA, 
Thw. A small tree of Ceylon, near Ratna- 
poora, and iu the Singherajah and other 
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forests between that place and Galle. — Thw, 
En.Fl. Zeyl.,p, 193. 

MADDANG KAMENHJIR. A Penang 
wood, used by the Chinese for making boxes. 

MADDANG TANDACK. A Penang 
wood, of a dark brown-colour. Not used. 

MADETIYE, SiWGrt. Adenanthera 
pavonina ? Under these names, Mr. Mendis 
describes a tree of the western side of Ceylon, 
a cubic foot of which weighs lbs. ^6^ and is 
said to last 30 years. It is used in common 
house-buildings. The tree produces a red 
seed which is roasted and eaten. — Mr, Mendis, 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY, ITS TIM- 
BER TREES AND FANCY WOODS. 

Amongst the earliest contributors to this 
department of the economic resources of the 
country, was Dr. Roxburgh, whose invaluable 
Coromandel plants were published, in 1 795, 
1798 and 1819, by the East India Company, 
in three folio volumes, and after his death. 
Dr. Wallich commenced to edit his Flora 
Indica, which ultimately appeared in 1832 
from the editor, the Reverend Dr. Carey, in 
three volumes, 8vo. In 1813, appeared Dr., 
afterwards Sir Whitelaw, Ainslie's Materia 
Medica of Hindostan and Artisan's and 
Agriculturist's Nomenclature in which are 
many notices of the useful timbers and 
fancy woods of South-eastern Asia, and 
which re-appeared in 1826, in his Materia 
Indica. Early in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. Edye, of the Survey de- 
partment of the Navy, reported on the timber 
trees of Canara, Cochin and Travancore, on 
the Malabar Coast, and on those of the Island 
of Ceylon. His report appeared in the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Journal in 1835. About 
that year, Lieut. Colonel Frith of the Madras 
Artillery made an extensive tour through the 
timber provinces of this presidency, during 
which he collected 187 of the woods of the 
country, — from Penang 45 ; from Palghat 
20 ; Tinnevelly 41, and Travancore 81, — one 
set of which were retained in the Grand Arse- 
nal at Madras, and another forwarded to the 
India House, to the United Service Museum. 
Each of his woods was accompanied by a note 
as to its quality and its specific gravity, and 
for conciseness and usefulness, these notes 
remain unrivaUed. Subsequently, in 1850, 
when the Madras Central Committee were 
gathering together samples of the raw pro- 
ducts of the country for the coming Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, Dr. Wight, the author of the 
Icones and of the Illustrations of Indian 
Botany, furnished, from Coimbatore, extensive 
notes on 133 woods which he had identified in 
the Coimbatore and Palghat forests. He 
named these botanically, and added the ver- 
nacularBynonymh which Ainslie and Edye had 



given. That list was sent to Mr. Rohde of the 
Madras Civil Service, who contributed valu- 
able practical remarks, on 35 of the 133 woods 
that Dr. Wight had described. Mr. J. E. 
Chapman in 1851, exhibited 20 of the timbers 
of Malabar, which he considered applicable 
for railway purposes and which had been 
collected by Dr. Gibson. Since then, our 
knowledge of the timbers and fancy woods of 
peninsular India, has been much extended. 
Dr. Cleghorn, as Reporter to the Jury on 
woods, in the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
reported on 146 woods. At the same time, 
Captain (now Major) Macdonald sent a list 
of 150 woods from the forests of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, and Captain Beddome enu- 
merated 108 of the trees t)f the Circars 
and of the forests of the Godavery. Dr. 
Gibson, the Conservator of the Bombay 
Forests, gave continuous lists of 64 of the 
timber trees of Canara and Sunda, and, 
subsequently, of 157 of all the Bombay 
forests. Captain Sankey has added to our 
knowledge of the woods in the northern 
part of the peninsula, by furnishing notices 
of 22 of the woods of Nagpore on which 
Major Pearson, Lieutenant Doveton and 
Mr. Jacob, of the Central Provinces, have 
since furnished me with remarks, and Major 
Pearson has written for me a very valuable 
report on the forests of the Central Plro- 
vinces and their woods. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald, and the late Captain Philippe 
of the Madras Army, sent to the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, valuable lists of woods 
growing in Ganjam, Goomsur and Parla 
Kimedy, and Captain (now Major) Beddome 
has since increased our knowledge of the 
timber trees of that locality, in a report 
in 1864 to the Madras Government. Wbile 
this has been done for the peninsula of 
India, Captain (now Major-General) Simp- 
iBon, and Captain (now Lieut-Colonel) Dance 
of the Madras Artillery, and Lieut.-Coloud 
Benson of the Madras Infantry, in reports to 
the Ordnance and Commissariat Departments, 
on the timber trees of Burmah, Moulmeioy 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, and Dr. Mason's 
exhaustive works on the Natural Products of 
Tenasserim and Burmah, have appeared, as 
also Drs. Wallich, Falconer, McClelland and 
Brandis' descriptions of the forests and timber 
trees of Pegu, which have done much to make 
known the many useful timbers of the Bur- 
mese provinces and of the Malay peninsnla, 
where the Madras Troops serve. Captain 
Dance's notes embraced; 114 woods ; Dr. 
Mason's 63 ; Dr. McClelland's 76 ; Major 
Benson's 31, and Dr. Brandis' 116 ; and 
there were, likewise, exhibited at the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, 90 woods from Amherst ; 49 
from Labuau ; 32 from Singapore ; 19 frcmi 
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Penang, along with 86 woods collected by 
Dr. Wallich, viz., 17 in Martaban and 69 
from Tavoy ; as, also, 10 from Moulmein by 
Mr. J. E. Colvin, and the 187 woods that 
Colonel Frith had collected in his tours. As 
Honorary Secretary to the Madras Exhibi- 
tions of 1865 and 1857, for the Madras Com- 
mittee for the London Exhibitions of 1851 
and Paris Exposition of 1 H55y and in form- 
ing the Government Central Museum, Ma- 
dras, I gave special attention to the timbers 
of the country and collected together speci- 
mens of every procurable wood. The col- 
lection in the Madras Museum is perhaps 
unrivalled. While forming it, Sir Greorge 
Anderson, then Governor of Ceylon, sent a 
beautiful series of 96 of the woods of that 
island, collected by Mr. Adrian Mendis, Mas- 
ter Carpenter of the Royal Engineers' Depart- 
ment there. But, as all Mr. Edye's list of 
Ceylon woods were in the vernacular, so, 
of Mr. Mendis' names several are in the 
Singhalese language, and some of his botani- 
cal terms are evidently erroneous. With 
Mr. Thwaites' enumeration of the plants of 
Ceylon, it will be possible to identify botani- 
cally many of Messrs. Edye's and Mendis' 
wo<^8, the importance of whose notes, how- 
ever, even as they now are, cannot be over- 
rated — from the practical knowledge which 
those two writers possessed. StiU more re- 
cently, notices of many valuable timber trees 
were given in Major Drury's " Useful Plants" 
published in 1 858. In the first edition of this 
work, published in the beginning of 1 858, were 
gathered together the results of the labours 
during the previous seventy years, of the 
several contributors to this branch of econo- 
mic knowledge. Mr. Latham, of the Madras 
Railway, subsequently noticed 87 woods in 
the NallaMallai mountains, which border the 
eastern sides of the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
districts. Dr. Cleghorn's Forests and Gar- 
dens of South India appeared, gathering up 
all his reports on the forests and their useful 
products. Dr. Bidle in 1862, gave a list of 
111 woods, and the Catal(^es of the Calcutta 
and Madras Committees for the Exhibition of 
1862, gave to the public the first list that 
had appeared of the woods of Mysore, contri- 
buted by Captain Puckle, accompanied by 
smaller Madras lists from Di*s. Hunter and 
Shoi*tt, and from Mr. Pedro Coelho of South 
Canara, Dr. Brandis and the Moulmein Com- 
mittee's lists of the woods of Pegu and 
Moulmein appeared in the Calcutta Cata- 
logue, though Dr. Brandis' enumeration of, 
and invaluable practical remarks on, the 
woods of British Burmah, had been printed 
separately. Subsequent to the above, Captain 
(now Major Beddome) in 1863 gave a list of 
531 trees growing in the Madras Presidency; 



though many, perhaps most of them, grow 
also in Ceylon, or other parts of South- 
eastern Asia. Of about one-third of these, the 
characters of the woods were already known, 
but Major Beddome's list of the year 1863 is 
the most complete that has as yet appeared 
of the trees of the peninsula of India, includ- 
ing as it does those already known to produce 
timber and fancy woods or such as may be 
examined for those products. The following 
is the list of the useful woods which Dr. 
Cleghorn reported on, at the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 : — 



1 Acacia Arabica 
Acacia catechu 
Acacia leucophloaa 
Acacia odoratiBsima 
Acacia flpedosa 
Acacia sondra. 
Adenanthera pavonina 
Mgle marmelos 
Ailantlins excelsa 
10 Alangium decapetalum 
Aquilaria agaJlocha 
Areca catechu 
Artocarpus hinuta 
ArtocarpuB ineisa 
A4ocarpTU integprifolia 
AtalanUa monoiAylla 
Azadirachta Indica 
Bassia longifolia 
Banlilnia Bichardiana 
20 Bauhinia tomentosa 
Bauhinia variegata 
Berrya ammoimla 
Bignonia suberosa 
Borassus flabellif ormis 
Biledelia spinosa 
Butea frondosa 
Csssalpinia coiiaria 
Ceesalpinia sappan 
Calophyllain hiophyllnm 
30 Careya arboiea 
Careya sphoerica 
Caryota urens 
Casuarina equisitif oUa 
Cathartocarpus fistula 
Cathartocarpus Boxbur- 

ghU 
Cedrelatoona 
Chickrana tabularis 
Chlorozylon Swietenia 
Cicca distioha 
40 Citrua aurantium 
Cluytia collina 
Cocos nucifera 
Ck>rdia latif olia 
Cyathea arborea 
C^bergia sissoides 

Dalbergia sissoo 

Dillenia pentagyna 

Diospyroa cordif olia 
50 Diospyros obenaster 

IMospyros mabola . 

Diospyros melanozylon. 

Ehretia beyis 

Elate sylvestris 

Emblica officinalis 

Embiyopteiis glutinifera 

Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum 

Erythrina Indica 

Euphorbia tirucalli 
60 Euphoria litchi 

Eunra longifolia 

Feronia elephantnm 

Ficus glomerata 

Ficus Indica 

Fions inf ectoria 

Ficus nitida 

Ficus raoemosa 

Ficus leligiosa 

Fions vtrens 
70 Omelina arborea 

Oossypium acuminatnm 

GiewlatniflBfoiia 

Grewia, Sp 

Gnaiacam officinale 



Gnatteria longifolia 
Guasuma tomentosa 
Hibiscus Uunpas 
HflBmatoxylon campechia- 

num 
Huia crepitans 
80 Hydnocarpus inebrians 
Inga dnlcis 
Inga zrloearpa 
Jatropha multiflda 
Jonesia asoca 
Kleinhoyia hosplta. 
Kydia calydna 
Lagerstmmia mierocarpa 
Lawsonia inermis 
Malphigta punidfolia 
90 Biangifera Indica 
Melia asadirach 
Mimusops dlengi 
Mimusops bezandra 
Blichelia Bheedii 
Morinda dtiif olia 
Nauclea cadamba 
Naudea cordif olia 
Odinawodier 
Parkia biglobosa 
100 Pavetto indica 
Pimenta Tulgaris 
Poindana nifia 
Pongamia glabra 
Premna tomentosa 
Prosopis spieigera 
Psidinm pyrif emm 
Pterocarpos Indlcns 
Pterocatpus m arsu u ium 
Pterocarpus santaitnus 
110 Pteroflpennum Indioum 
Rottlera tinetoria 
Salmalia Malabarica 
Santalum album 
Sapindufl emaxginatus 
Schmidelia serrata 
Semicarpus anacardium 
Sethia Indica 
Soymida febrif uga 
Spathodea adenophylla 
120 Spathodea» Sht 
Sterculia fcettda 
Sterculia guttata 
Stereospermum snaveo- 

lens 
Strychnos nnx vomica 
Strychnos potatorum 
Syqrgium famboluium 
Tamarindus Indica 
Tecoma stans 
Tectonagrandis 
130 TerminaUa alata 
Terminalia belerica 
TerminaUa Benyl 
TerminaUa catM>pa 
Terminalia chebnla 
TerminaUa glabra 
Thespesia populnea 
Thevetia neriifolia 
VacholUa Famesiana 
Yatica robusta 
140 Visenia umbellata 
Vitez alata 
Yitex altissima 
Wrightia antidysenterica 
Wrightia molUssima 
WrightU tinetoria 
146 Zisypfaus jujuba 
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MADRAS TIMBER TREES. 

The following is the list of the trees of the 
Madras Presidency, which Major Beddonae 
gave in the year 1863. It is the most com- 
plete that has ever being furnished : — 



MADRAS TIMBER TREES. 
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. Acacia Arabica 
„ planifrons 
„ tomentosa 
„ leucophlcea 
,, forraginea 
„ catechu 
„ sundra 
„ suma 
Actephila Neilgherrensis 
Actino daphne angusti- 

foUa 
AcrocarpiiB f raxinlf olius 
Adansonia digitata 
Adenanthera pavonlna 
Mgle marmelos 
Agrostistachys Indica 
Ailanthus excelsa 

„ Malabarica 
Aleuiites triloba 
Alseodaphne semicarpi- 
folia 
20 Alstonia scholaris 
Alangium Lamarkii 
Alphonsea zeylanica 

„ lutea 
Albizzia lebbek 

„ odoratissima 
,, amara 
„ stipulata 
„ procera 
Amanoa patnla 
„ coUina 
Amoora rohituka 
Anacolosa densiflora 
Anaoardium occidentalo 
Anona squamosa 
Antiaris innoxia 
Antidesma paniculatum 
„ BnniuB 
„ diandnim 
„ acuminatum 
40 Apollonias Amottil 
Apodytes Benthamiana 
Aporosa lindleyana 
Ardisia pauciflora 
„ rhomboidea 
paniculata 
elliptica 
polycephala 
Artocarpus integrif olia 

„ hirsuta 
Areca Dicksonii 
Astylis venusta 
Azadlrachta Indica 
Balsamodendron Borryi 
Bassia latifolia 
,, longifolia 
„ elliptica 
Baningtonia acutangula 

„ racemosa 

Bauhinia tomentosa 
eO „ variegata 
purpurea 
parviflora 
„ Malabarica 
Beilschmiedia Soxburghi- 

ana 
Berrya ammonilla 
Bignonia xylocarpa 
Bischofia Boeporianns 
Blackw<»llia Geylanica 
,, tetrandra 

Boswellia serrata 
„ glabra 
Borassus flabeliiformis 
Boehmeria Malabarica 
Briedelia retusa 
Bruguiera gymnorrhiza 
Butea frondosa 
Buchanania latifolia 
„ angustifolia 

,, intermedia 

80 „ lanceolata 

Bursinopetalum arboreum 
Callicarpa Wallichiana 
Oalosanthes Indica 
Calophyllum dedpiens 
bracteatum 
inophyllum 
,» angustifo- 

lium 
Calysaccion longifolium 
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Canthium didymum 

,, umbellatun^ 
Carallia integerrima 

„ lucids 
Careya arborea 
Capparis grandis 
Caryota ulrens 
Cassia florida 
,, Roxburghii 
„ fistula 
„ glauca 
100 Casearia ovata 

„ tomentosa 
„ coriacea 
Catha montana 
Canarium strictum 
Cedrola Toona 
Celtls Wightii 

„ Boxbui^hii 
Cerbera'odallum 
Ceriops Gandolleana 
Chickrassia velutina 
„ tabularis 

Chloroxylon swietenia 
Chrysopnyllum Roxbur- 
ghii 
Chionanthus intermedia 
„ Malabarica 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum 
Cicca disticha 
Citrus aurantium 
Clausena Indica • 
120 Cleyera gymnanthera 
Cleidion Javanicum 
Cordia Myxa 

WaUichU 
„ Macleodii 

Rothii 
„ PerrottetU 
;, serrata 
,, monoica 
„ polygama 
„ obliqua 
latifolia 
Conocarpus latifolius 

acuminatus 
Cochlospermum gossy- 

pium 
Cocos nucifera 
Cocculus laurifolius 
Coffea Arabica 
Croton reticulatum 
„ oblongifolium 
140 ,, drupaceum 
Cryptocarya Wightiana 
Cullenia oxcelsa 
Cylicodaphne Wightiana 
Cynometra ramiflora 
,, cauliflora 

Cyathocalix zeylanicus 
Cyclostemon zeylanicus 
Dalbergia latifolia 

sessoides 
oojeinensis 
sissoo 
paniculata 
frondosa 
Daphniphyllum Neilgher- 

rense 
Desmostemon zeylanicum 
Diuspyros melanoxylon 
„ Embryopteris 
?, Ebenum 
„ exculpta 
100 „ montana 
„ cordifolia 
„ Goindu 
„ chloroxylon 
„ pruriens 
„ insignis 
„ sylvatica 
„ ovalifolia 
„ Candolliana 
, dubia 
„ hirsuta 
„ obovata 
„ tomentosa (Bir) 
„ paniculata 
M nigricans 
Dimorphocaljrx glabeUus 
Discospermum sphoero- 
carpum 



Dichrostachys cinerea 
Dillenia pentt^yna 

„ speciosa 
Dodonoea Burmanniana 
Dysoxylon macrocarpum 
Ehretia loevis 
Eloeocarpus serratus 
„ oblongus 

„ ganitrus 

,, cuniatus 

EloBodendron Roxburghii 
Emblica officinalis 
Entosiphon Indicus 
Eriodendron orientals 

„ anfractuosum 

Eriochloena Hookeriana 
Erythrina Indica 
„ stricta* 
„ suberosa 
,, sublobata 
„ ovalifolia 
Euphorbia tirucalli 
Eugenia gracilis 
200 Euonymus pterocladus 
„ dichotomus 

„ crenulatus 

Evia amara 
Excoecaria Agallocha 

„ oppositifolia 

Fagara. 

Fagroea Coromandelina 
Falconeria insignis 
Feronia elephantum 
Ficus 

Filicciun decipiens 
Firmiana colorata 
Flacourtia montana 
„ Ramontchi 
,, inermis 
Garcinia purpurea 
„ cambogia 
„ pictoria 
,, conicarpa 
220 Garuga pinnata 
Gardenia latifolia 
„ lucida 
„ gummifera 
„ montana 
„ arborea 
Gelonium lanceolatum 
Gironniera reticulata 
Givotia Rottleriformis 
Glycycarpus racemosus 
Glochidion Neilgherrense 
velutinimi 
nitidum 
„ lanceolarium 

Gmelina arborea 
Grordonia obtusa 
Goniothalamus Wightii 

„ cardiopetalus 

Gomphia angustifolia 
Grewia tilicBfolia 
„ loevigata 

abutilifolia 
„ asiatica 
Rothii 
Grislea tomentosa 
Guazuma tomentosa 
Guatteria longifolia 
„ cerasoides 
„ suberosa 
, coffeoides 

„ fragrans 
Guettarda speciosa 
Gyrocarpus asiaticus 
Haasia WightU 
Hardwickia binata 
Harpullia imbricata 
Hedera obovata 
„ rostrata 
., racemosa 
acuminata 
venulosa 
Uemicyclia sepiaria 
,, venusta 

Helicia Nilagirica 
llemigjrrosa canescens 
Heynea afflnis 
Heterophragma Roxbur- 
ghii 
Hemandia sonora 
HoUgarna longifolia 
Holochilus micranthus 
Holiurrhena mitis 
Hopea Wightiana 
Hydnocarpus Wightianus 
alpinus 
Tcnenata 
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Hymenodyction cxcelsnm 
„ obovatumi 

,, utile 

Ilex. Wightiana 
„ Gardneriana 
„ denticulata 
Isonandra Wightiana 
Ixora parvUBora 
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Jambosa pauciflora 
„ Munronii 
Jatropha 
Jonesia Asoka 

Kleinhovia hospita 
Kandelia Rheedii 
Kydia calycina 

„ Roxburghiana 
Lagerstnemia Regime 

„ microcarpa 

„ parviflora 

Lasiosiphon eriocephalus 
Lawsonia alba 
Lignstrum robustum 

„ Neilgherrense 
Litsoea Zeylanica 
„ oblonga 
300 Limonia acidissima 

Lophopetaluro Wightia- 

num 
Lumnitzera racemosa 

Maba buxif olia 

„ nigrescens 
Machilus macrantha 
Macaranga tomentosa 
„ Indica 

„ Roxburghii 

Mallea Rothii 
Mangifera Indica 
Mappia foetida 
Meliuithesa rhamnoidcs 

,, turbinata 

Melioema pungens 
,, simplicifolia 
,, Amottiana 
Melia composita 
„ Azedarach 
320 Memecylon ramiflorum 
Michelia NUagirica 
„ Champaca 
Microchlaena quinquelo- 

cularis 
Microtropis Wallichiana 

,, ramiflora 

Miliusa Wightiana 
„ velutina 
„ Hookeriana 
Millingtonia 
Milnea Roxburghiana 

,, apiocarpa 
Mimusops Elengi 
,, hexandra 

„ kauki 

„ Indica 

Mischodon zeylanicus 
Moacurra gelonioides 
Monocera glandulif era 
„ tuberculata 
340 Monosis Wightiana 
Moringa pterygospcrma 
Morocarpus longifollus 
Morinda citrifolia 
,, exserta 
tomentosa 
tinctoria 
bracteata 
Murraya exotica 
Myristica attenuata 

„ Malabarica 
Myrsine capitellata 
Nageia. 

Nauclea parvifolia 
„ cordifolia 
„ cadamba 
„ purpurea 
Nephclium longanum 
„ stipulacenm 
„ erectum 
360 Nyctanthes arbor tristis 
Ochna squarrosa 

Wightiana 
Odina Wodier 
Olea Roxbui^hiana 
„ polygama 
„ dioica 
„ gland ulifera 
Olea linocieroides 
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MALABAR AND CEYLON TIMBERS. 



Orophea eTythroeaipa 
,, Thomaonil 
,, HeyDeanft) 
Psjanelia mnltijiiga 
Phillyrea robiuta 
Phoebe panicnlats 
Phcenix sylvestriB 
Photinia Kotoniana 
,, Lindleyana 
Phoberos crenatru 

WightianuB 
330 Pieraidia macrostachys 
Piliostigma racemosa 
Pithecolobiam umbellata 
,, Bubcoriaeea 

,y biffeminam 

„ dmce 

Piptos^lls Indica 
Pittospomm Neilgher- 
rense 
yt tetrospenna 
t, floiibimdam 

Plee<M^rmiim spinosam 
Plnmieria alba 

,, aeominata 
Polyalthia cardiopetala 
Pongamia glabra 
PoiiMiana elata 
Premna tomentosa 

„ laiifoUa 
Profloras Indica 
ProaopiB spicigera 
400 Protinm caudatum 
Psidinm pyrif enun 
Pterocarpos santaUntis 
,, mannipiiim 

PteiCMq;ienniiin Indicnm 

„ saberifoUnm 

Patranjiva Boxboighii 
Pj^enm ceylanicum 

„ acaminatnm 
fiANDiA nllginosa 
Shiaophora muoronata 
Rhododendron arborenm 
Boepidios vaodnioides 
Sottlera tinctoria 
„ muricata 
„ digyna 
„ mappoidea 
y, i>eltata 
Saocopetalum tomento- 

Salix tetrasperma 
^ ,, apicnlata 
Sagerea lamina 
SaunaUa Malabarica 
Salvadora ¥^ghtiana 
Santalum album 
S^[>iiim Indicmn 
Si^ota elegenoides 
Sapindos lanrifolius 
y, mbiginosas 
,, enuuqginatus 
„ deflciena 
Sandorlcnm Indicnm 
Sanxxdininm longif oliom 
Sdileichera trijnga 
Schiebera Swietenioldes 
Semecarpos Orahamii 

,, anacardium 

Serins WightU 
Sethia Indica 
Shorea robiuta 
440 Solenocarpus Indica 
Sonneratia acida 
Soymida febiifnga 
Spathodea Rheedii 
„ criapal 

., falcate 

„ adenophylla 

Sponia velntina 
„ WightU 
Stereolia Balanghos 
mens 
▼iUon 
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StercnUa popuUfolia 
„ fnetida 
„ guttata 
Streblus M\wt 
Stereospermiun chelo- 
noides 
„ snaveolens 

Stylocoryne Wobera 
Strychnos nux vomica 
4C0 „ potatorum 
Swietenia chloroxylon 
„ chickrassia 
Symplocos pendnla 
yy spicata 

„ obtusa 

„ raceraosa 

„ uniflora 

„ nervosa 

„ foliosa 

M Gardneriana 

Syzyglum caryophyllifo- 
Uura 
,, altemifolium 
„ montannm 
„ calophyllifo- 

lium 
,, Amottianum 
,, jambolanum 
Tabemoemontuia di- 

chotoma 
Tamarindns oflScinalis 
Taxotrophis Roxbmghii 
480 Terminalia bellerica 
„ chebnla 

., catappa 

gella 
„ glabra 

,, corlacea 

arjuna 
paniculata 
Tectona grandis 
Tetrameles nudiflora 
Tetranthera tomentosa 
„ ligustrina 
M Roxburghii 
„ monopetala 
„ panamanja 
Wightiana 
„ glabrata 
Thespesia populnea 
Trewia nudiflora 
Turpinia Nepalensis 
500 Ulmus integrifolia 
Unona discolor 
„ pannosa 
Uvaria villosa 

„ tomentosa 
Vaccinium LescheuatUtii 
Vachellia Famesiana 
Vangneria edulis 
Vatica tambugaia 

,, laccifera 
Vitex altissima 
„ pubescens 
„ leucoxylon 
yy alato 
Walsnra pisddia 
Wendlandia exserta 
„ tinctoria 

M notoniana 

Wormia bracteata 
Wrightia tinctoria 
Rothii 
., tomentosa 
Xanthochymns pictorius 
„ ovalifolius 

Xanthoxylon Rhetsa 

,, triphyllum 

Xylia dolabriformis 
Xylocarpns granatum 
ZUyphus xylopyrus 
„ glabrata 
jujuba 
Wynadensis 
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See Amherst, Burmah, Canara, Central Pro- 
vinces, CeyloD, Circars, Cuddapah, Ganjam, 
Moulmein, Mysore, Pegu, Penan g. 

MADU-KAH, the Tamil name of a Mala- 
bar and Canara tree, the wood of which is 
yellow and very smaJl ; its grain is close and 
heavy : it is not of much use or value. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 



MADURA. A district in the south of the 
Peninsula of India. The slopes of the Pulni 
hills and Cumbum valley contain valuable 
timber. 

MAGADAMBOOM, Tam. A Tiavan- 
core wood, of a white colour, specific gravity 
0*462, used for light work generally. — Col. 
Frith. 

MAII YUII GAH, BuRM. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mcrgui, maximum girth 
2^ cubits, and maximum length 18 feet. 
Abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is used for elephant bells, but is 
not a durable wood. — Captain Dance^ 

MAI KIN, BuRM. A tree of Moulmein. 
Wood used as an ordinaiy building material. 
Fruit used in medicine. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MAINABAN, BuRM. A Tavoy wood, 
used for bows, lances, beams, rafters, &c. 

MAIL AH, the Tamil name of a tree which 
grows to about twelve feet high and twelve 
inches in diameter. It is generally curved, 
and is used in boat-work. It produces a fruit 
which the wild pea fowl feed. on ; and is to be 
found in the forests of Malabar, and also in 
Ceylon. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, 

MAI TAI YO, BuHM. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
2^ cubits, and maximum length 22 ^qqU 
Found abundant all over the province. When 
seasoned it floats in water. Its wood is used 
for posts and many other purposes by the 
Burmese, and it is a particularly good wood 
for helves,, being dumble, light and tough. — 
Captain Dance. 

MALABAR, CANARA, COCHIN, 
TRAVANCORE and CEYLON TIM- 
BERS. In the early part of this century, 
John Edye, Esq., of the Survey Department, 
Royal Navy, visited Southern India, with 
a view to ascertain the capability of the 
country to supply timber for the British 
Navy. He described the forests of the Mala- 
bar Coast and of Ceylon, and his essay 
descriptive of them and of their timber trees 
and fancy woods was read on the 1 6th May 
1835, before the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and printed at pages 324 to 377 
of the second volume of their Journal. The 
1 74 timbers and woods which he described 
were obtainable in the forests, above noted, 
which extend from Cape Comorin to Onnor 
(Honore), in the north part of Canara, being 
an extent of about 500 miles. The forests of 
Travancore and Cochin were and are still the 
property of native princes, but the northern 
parts and those of Ceylon belong to the 
British. Mr. Edye's desciiptioua yret^ ^^v^ 
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MALABAR AND CANARA. 



MALACCA WOODa 



complete in all relating to the qualities of the 
various woods, but the names he gave, were 
unfortunately in Tamil, Maleala, Canataka, 
Singhalese, Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
botanical names of only a few have been iden- 
tified and a few more surmised. In the plan of 
this work, therefore, viz., describing each tim- 
ber tree by its scientific name and subjoining 
the vernacular synonyms, there is much still 
to be done with Mr. Edye's list, if it is to be 
reduced to the botanical names. His list is as 
follows, and the few botanical names of recog- 
nisable trees are given : — 

MALABAR AND CANARA. 



Ahvi maram, Mal. Steam 

wood. 
Ambalam, Mal. Wild man- 
go. 
Angely or Angilica, Mal. 

and Tam. 
Anakunu Tam. 
Aralie, Porrel, Attn, Itti, 

Mal. 
ATdda,MAL. 
Atti,MAL. 
Beati-maram, Tam. Bombay 

Black wood. Eng. 
Bellerom, Tam. Eyndle, Mal. 

andGAV. 
Bembur, Tam. 
Boa or Boe, Tam. Poam, 

Mal. 
BraUah, Mil. 
Ganjara, Tam. and Mal. 
Gajom Mono, Mal. Gashew 

nut, £no. 
Ghambogum, Tam. 
Ghari-maram, Tam. Acha 

maram, Tam. of Geylon. 

Nuga-gaha, Tam. of Geylon. 

Ebony. Eng. 
Gham, Mal. 
Ghauna, Mal; 
Ghem-ptma, Tam. and Mal. 

or Bed Mast Poon. 

Of Peon, Poon or Puna, 
there are other four sorts : 

Karapa puna, Tam. Dark 

poon. 

Malaipuna, „ hill ,, 

VeUai „ „ white „ 

Merchie „ „ which is 

very like American birch. 
Ghini, Tam., and Kasawha, 

Mal. 
Ghoutal, Mal. 
Gurmlxde, Mal. 
Devedah, Port., Tam. and 

Mal. Gedar of Libanns, 

Eng. Spanish cedar, Eng. 
Dup-maram, Mal. and Tam. 

Nculenara, Mal. 

Other two sorts of Dup- ma- 
ram are, 

Maedenar, Mal. ? 

Paini Dup-maram, Tam. ? 
Vaticalndica. 
Edanah, Tam. 
Eddellah, Mal. 
Elavum, Tam. 
Ellande, Mal. 
EIupe-Maram, Mal. 
Erupuna, Tam., and Erem- 

burapan^MAL. 
Headie, Max. 

Horiagi Tanga maram, Tam. 
Iloringi maram, Tam. Sapin- 

dus emarginatus. Soapnut. 

Soap apple. 
Jambau, Gan. 
KaddaPilow, Tam. Birerside 

Jack wood. 
Kahlani, Mal. 
Kajaw, Mal. 
Kalayom, Tam., and Gondle, 

Mal. 
Kallow Mhow. Mal. 
KaJndnmum, Tam. 
JKJtia TittemunU, Tam. f 



Kamalah, Tam. Halmilile, 

Singh. Somendille, Singh. 
Kangu Vittu, MAL. 
Kara-Kundle, Mal. 
Karangely, Tam., and Kara- 
kill, Mal. 
Kareovam, Mal. 
Earincolu, Tam., and Earin- 

jurah, Mal. 
Karindagarah, Tam. 
Karingatta, Mal. 
Kamara Vette. 
Earuatagarah, Tam. and Mal. 
Eathnkevi, Tam. 
Ehounay, Tam., Eakay, Mal. 

andGAN. 
Eoir-pah, Mal. 
Eurotu-palah, MAl. 
Eurvah Tanga maram, Tam. 

Ginnamomum iners. Wild 

Ginnamon tree. 
Madu-Eah, Tam. 
Mailah, Tam. 
Mangai or Mangoe, Mal. Man- 

gifera Indica. 
Marda or Marthu, Tam. and 

Mal., and Martha, Gan. 
Maruti, Mal. 
Milulu, Mal. 
Munchetty Maram, Mal. 
Myhilenah, Tam., andMyle- 

lu, Mal. 
Myrole or Mirole, Tam. and 

Mal. 
Nelu, Tam. 
Nanah, Tam. 
Narah, Mal. 
Navellu maram, Tam. 

Tongue wood. 
Nelle Pale, Tam. Emblica 

ofOicinale. 
Nidam Paini, Mal. 
Nilam-pala, Tam. 
Nila Pala, Tam. 
Orupu-lingi-maram^ Mal. 
Padri, Tam. and Mal. 
Pallaga Payanye, Mal. 
Pala Maram, Mal. 
Paraty maram, Tam. 
Patti Vayngu, Mal. Dogwood, 

Eng. 
Penam Palam Maram, Mal. 
Perji, Mal. 
Perra Maram, Max., and 

Goia Maram, Tam. 
Pong, Tam and Max. 
Poreal Paini, Tam. and Mal. 
Pulli Maram, Tam. Tamarind 
Punga Mamm, Tam., Mal., 

and Puna BaUe. Galophyl- 

lum, ^. 
Puoam, Tam. 
Puoam P^rasom, Tam. 
Shini, Tam. and Mal. But- 
tress Tree, Eng. 
Talle Tanga, Mal. and Tam. 
Tambogum, Tam., and Van- 

pon|», Mal. 
Tani, tam. and Jellam, Mal. 

Water wood, Eng. 
Tanna, Tam. 
Tawni, Tam., and Taniki 

Mamm, Mal. 
Tek or Teak, Tam. and Mal. 

Tectona giandis. 



Telle or Payane, Tam. and 

Mal., also Dupi maram, 

Tam. 
Tembow, Mal. Black Heart- 
wood. Eng. 
Tibelebu, Gan. and Mal. 

Nambogum, Mal. 
Towtal, Mal. 
Upputah, Mal. 
Vardagour, Mal. 
Vaw Earah, Mal. 
Yayngie, Tam., and Mulu- 

Vengah, Mal. Pterocarpus 

marsipium. 
Vellai Puna Pinu, TAM. 
Vellai Venjah, Tam. 
Velatti, Tam. 
Velle-elow, Mal. 
Velli-ellus. Tam. 
Vellifr Puna, Mal. Eatpuna, 

Mal. 
Vembah, Tam. 
Venarah, Mal. 
Vengendah, Tam. and Mal. 
Yen-Teak, Tam., and BeUin- 

ger, Mal. 
Vette Maram, Mal. 
Villai Eatti Marda, Mal. 
Villai Marda, Mal. 
Villa Vengah Tam. i 
Viram Pila or Jackwood, 

Tam. and Mal. Artocarpus 

int^giifolia. 

Timbers of CeyUm. 

Attati, Tam. 

GharlomU, Tam. 

Ghivendi, Tam. 

Ghomondii or Ghalembxy, 
Tam. 

Ear guile, Tam., or lar guile, 
Tam. 

Hal, Tam. 

Hatey or Arti, Tam. 

Eandle, Tam. 

Eanjurea, Tam. 

Earangalle, Tam. Ebony, 
Gharu maram, Tam. Acha 
maram, Tam. Nuga-gha, 
Gan. 

Eartuma,TAM. Wild man- 
go. 

Eartu-Nedenari, Tam. 

Eartu Tangie, Tam. 

Eartu Toda, Tam. 

Karucue-waeh, Tam. 

Earudu, Tam. 

Eatamanak, Tam., and Mi- 
niley, Pobt. 

Eauna, Tam. 

Kayann, Tam. 

Euevea, Tam. 



Tam. and 
Jambcdaaa. 



Mal., 
wood, 



Eula, Port. 

Euveama, Tam. 

Maratina, Tam. 

Mara-verie, Tam. 

Marauda,Tam. 

Bfaigosa, Port., and Vembn, 

Tam. and Mal. 
MarvuUi^ or Marvfliagom- 

Maram, Tam. 
Mocheal, Tam. 
Mulmuraca, Taml 
Mungevenah, Tax. 
Mutherie, Tam. Bnnto, 

Port. 
Nar-patte, Tam. 
Nfuruvealy, Tam. 
Narvell, Jambu, 

Port. Sogenia 
0dre,TAM. 
PaU, Tam., Inunbn, 

Palaii, Port. Iron 

Eng. 
Panichie, Tam. 
Parcntille, Tail 
Pienche, Tam. 
Piri,TAM. 
Povenude, Tax., and Sntft 

Marie, Port. Oeyloii TnUp 

tree. 
Puna, Tax. 
Punde-cyaon, Tax. 
Pungnl, Tax. 

glabra. 
Somendilla, Tax. and 

Halmile, Dur., Pobe. 

Hameniel „ „ 

Batlnwood, Bus. 
TentnUe, Max. 
Tera-EoBdle, Tax. 
Tiella, Max. and Tax. 
Vaghey, Tax. 
Vanango, Tax. 
Vela SalQ, Tax. WUteimi 

wood. 
Velatte, Tax., and Bana^Jii, 

Port. 
Velcana, Tax. 
Velle Aere, Tax. WUt* 

Acre, Anglo-Tam. 
VeUe Nealea, Max. 
Veli-vira, Tax. 
Vengnla-<>am, Tax 
Veraetal, Tax. 
Veram Pelow, Max. and Tax. 

Jack wood. 
Verda-Oanaia, Tax. 
Vemango, Tax. 
Vipenie, Tax. 
Virey, Tax 
Vulocal or Yvloajioiii 1ft* 

ram. Tax. 
Yarvini, Tax. Crawn, Pobt. 



The descriptions given hj Mr. £dye,.of 
these woods, will be found under their respec- 
tive Tamil, Canataka or Singhalese names. 
The following 20 woods were collected in 
1846 by Dr. Gibson, Conservator of FoWBte 
in the Bombay Presidency, for Mr. Ohapman, 
in connection with the projected " Greit 
Indian Peninsular Railway" : — 



Jamboo ; a texy heavy wood. 

Ead kud. 

Eelaho. 

Eoompoly. 

Eendel ; a heavy, strong, dark 

wood. 
Eunganee. 
Eursing. 
Eumdee. 
Marlee ; a very heavy, brown 

wood. 
Ombah. 
Pood goossa. 
Buccidi komrah ; a very 

straight-grained wood. 
Satannah ; a light, soft, close 

wood. 



Sarrah. 

Seerass. 

Soodbeebo. 

Sawree ; a white, soltk <li* 
wood, very lic^i. 

Teh pully. 

Jamboo or Jamba, Wmm 
zylocarpa. This tree gron 
(o a large siae and is mtA 
valued bt hoose-bnildiBg for 
its strength and tonghnf 

Mahrtee. PentapieBaeoilMea. 
A very common tree bott 
above and below the i^mIi^ 
wood durable, mnd vimI tai 
house, boat and afatH"'^ 
ing. 



MALACCA WOODS. At my recent visit 
to Malacca, I was favoured by Captain Play- 
fair with the following list of Malacca WoodES 
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MALACCA WOODS. 



to which he added the meaniDgs of the second 
or specific Malay terms : — 



) 



Beami. 



Murabow Tandow, horn Beams. 

Do. Saboot, hiuk Fnmitiire. 

Do. Koniatf yellow. Cartt. 

Bilian Wangee, soented 

Do. Chingis? 

Madang Kaiana, earthy 

Do. Pankat V Beanu: 

Do. Wangee, scented. 

Do. Paw Planks 

Do. Lawang. Beams. 

Do. Eonlat, yellow Planks. 

Do. Asam, sonr do. 

Do. Tandow, horn. Beams. 

Do. Sarindet Planks. 

Do. Kaladee do. 

Do. Seeny do. 

Toombooso, a beautiful tree Beams, Posts. 

Lamboosoo Planks. 

Kaleydang Chinese Coifins» Boats. 

Do. Batoo, stony do. do. 

Tampany Planks. 

Do. Boorong, bird do. 

Do. Oadja, elephant Inferior Beams. 

Do. BatoOjStoney Plsaks. 

Tampooney Beams. 

Pow Kljang, de«r do. 

Taraling. Cart-wheels, Beams. 

Do. Batoo, stony do. do. 

Bassa, tasty Beams. 

Karantey Planks, Gun-stocks. 

Marlantry Planks. 

Minia Jantan, male oil tree Tap Oil, Beams. 

Oombang, musical instrument Beams, Planks. 

Maxpoyan Fishing Stake-piles. 

Marpadang do. 

Marfiatoo Firewood. 

Chengal Poets under water. 

Do. Batoo, stony do. 

Penang bai, good betel tree Beams. 

Pataling do. 

Do. JantMi, male. do. 

Kalatmera, red do. 

Kalat Batoo, stony. do. 

Do. Putey, white Not used much. 

LanjerBoaya, alligator Planks. 

Madang do Ships' Planks. 

Do. Biawa Doors, Windows. 

'^^ pST!;:::;.:::::::::: } B«au.,„yud. 
••^SS^IS^i;;;/.;.::::::::::::: } pi-*.. *«»««. 

KookooBamin^ Beams. 

Bambootan Jantan do. 

Do. Pasir do. 

Patootoo do. 

Leeda Kxabaw do. 

Saraya Jaloor. 

Do. Batoo; Planks, Barooties. 

Doorian Doorian. Planks. 

Grangan do. 

Kompaas Charcoal 

Do. Jangtan do. 

Boonoot Masts. 

Bintangoor Batoo do. 

SS: Ssr.:::;::::::::::}^"- 

Giam Posts under water. 

BrasBras do. ofhouses. 

Kanoodong Ootaa Planks. 

Tampenis Beams. 

Panaga do. 

Do. Asap do. 

Bromboog Pagar Piles. 

Pangawan Sh^' Planks. 

Do. Balaw do. 

Do. Jangkow Beams. 

Glam Jermal, Piles. 

Do. Assam «.... do. 

Do. Tikoos Beams. 

MwanteePasa...... Planks. 

Do. BooUt do. 

Do. Kakaii do. 

Kasambee Pagar. 

Pea Beams, hard. 

Kayoo Arang Ebony. 

Alban Bibs of Vessehi. 

Marboolow. Beams. 

MatakM do. 

Jamboo Ayer Ootan do. 

Sial Manoaa do. 

Marsawa. Jaloor. 

Jankal Oolat do. 

Mankoodoo I>ying Cloth. 

Sapoog do. 

SaBgaratong.. •• 



Toombooso Sama 

Sama Jawa do. 

Pagar Anna do. 

Tepis Pagar, Toke-SUcks. 

NepisKooUt Shafts. 

Lemabro do. 

Lama Jam. Beams. 

Lais Pagar. 

PasalUntoo Jaloor. 

Pasal do. 

Malacca woods sent to the Exhibition of 
1862: — 

GarroWood. 

Kaimooning.— It is possible that this wood which seems 
about as hard and close-grained as Box-wood might be tried 
at Woolwich to see if it could do for opening ends of rifle 
bullets. 

Moodang, Tandoo (Slpoo?), Maraboo.— Furniture and 
Doors and Windows. 

Kranjee.— Wheels, Buggy Shafts and Junks' Masts. 

Mursawah —Junks' Masts. 

Julatong.-^MsJcing Coi&ns and Boxes. 

JamalL— Common house* work, doors, iie. 

Pawang. —Boat-building. 

Bengaa.— Furniture. 

Serayah.— Doors, Windows and ordinary floors. 

Mudang.— House-fittings. 

Kuning.— Boat purposes. 

Samarang. — House-flttings. 

Caswarina.— Felloes for Wheels and Spokes. 

Mangrove.- Piles. 

Pinsifah.— Boats' knees. 

Malow.— Junks' Masts. 

Tampenis.— House-buflding. 

Balow.— Piles and Junks' Masts. 

ChangaL— Ships' lower Masts. 

Trabang.— do. 

Cladang.— Doors and Windows. 

Do. — Carvings. 

Kompas. —House-building. 

Teak, Daroo.— Building. 

Marabow, Billian Wangee, Madang Katana, Pannaga. - 
These four species are the very best description of timber 
procurable in Malacca, and command a nuurket at very high 
prices, they are strong, solid and very durable, principaUy 
used for Girders, Bafters, Joists, Door and Window Posts, 
and Timber for Bridges : they stand the sudden changes of 
the climate remarkably welL Marabow Is also used for fur- 
niture, never subject to dry-rot, and when well seasoned, 
known to last nearly half a centmy. 

Patalin, Klat Mera, Bassa.— These varieties hold a second 
position in the art of House-building, but much more com- 
monly used being more abundant and easily procurable. 
Patalin and Klat Mera are commonly used for Door and Win- 
dow Frames, but Klat Mera Is apt to split in the sun, conse- 
quently always used within doors in tfie Straits. 

Tumboosoo, Giam, Brombong.— Best and most durable spe- 
cies of timber, known to resist the effects of a damp soil ; 
invariably used for foundation piles, palisading and support- 
ing piles forpUe-bridges. Tumboosoo and Giam sawn into 
planks are the very best description of timber that can be 
used for the platform of a Timber Bridge supporting a gravel- 
led road. 

Traling, Marsawa Pasal Antoo.— These three trees grow to 
an enormous height and girth with huge buttresses which 
are eagerly sought for solid Cart Wheels in common use 
among the Malays, and the trunks are converted into 
Jaloors or Blver Boats, consisting of one solid block scooped 
out in the shape of a canoe. 

Bintangore Batoo, B. Akar, B. Boonoot.— Tough, hard, 
crooked-grained, fibrous wood In general use for masts and 
spars of vessels. Bintangore Batoo is often used for Pnrlina 
among the natives. 

Marpoyan, Marbatoo, Maipadang.— Used for fishing stakes, 
piles, and the best deseiiption of fuel tot StMuness, makes 
very good Charcoal fbr Blacksmith's forge. 

Madang Kunlet, M. Pao, M. Klade, M. Lawang, M. 
Saraya Batoo, Marantee, Naltoo, Doorian Doorian.->These 
varletiesare in general use for Planks and Baroties or TOe 
lathes excepting Madang Kunlet, which being toft and cohe- 
sive, is used by the Chinese for carvings. Marantee is very 
inferior quaUty and only used by the poorer classes, great 
quantities being faroiufat down to market as floats for 
heavier description of umber. 

Kumpas only used as charcoal whidi is of excellent qoali^ 
and mudi used by the Tin-miners. 

Klaydang.— Used principally by Chinese for coffins and 
plaaUng Vessels. 

lOnia Jantan.--The wood oil of commerce is tapped trom 
this tree and It vields tolerable good pUnks for Bridges. 

Kranjee.— This is a good* heavy valuable timber, some- 
what like Ironwood used for maehinery, mortar and pestle, 
ftc 
Alban.— Used for Bibs of Vessels and Boats. 
Bnsanna.— Close-grained, motUed and valuable wood for 

I furniture, it takes a high poUsh, and iHien wsU seasoiMd 
does not waip. 
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MANGIFERA FCETIDA. 



Kaiantey.— Employtsd for gun-stocks, it is a white soft 
wood, close and compact, fit for turning purposes. 

Gelotong.— Light pithy wood, coarse-grained and porous, 
used for sandals and stoppers for bottles and covers for cook- 
ing utensils. 

Neepis Koolit.— Light and pliant, used for Oars and Buggy 

Shafts. 
Pangarawan. — A very valuable tree, the bark is used in lieu 



MALILER. la Penang, a small tree ; 
wood white colour, used for boxes and orna- 
mental work. 

MALLY VELLY RAVAH, Tam. In 

Travancore, a wood of a light-brown colour, 

«cttM^or*i^a?ng~»7the%SSi/'^m Specific gravity 0-664. Used for building 

known in commerce as damai- mata-kooching or Gum Copal, houseS Only, — Colonel Friths 
is procxured from this tree. '' 

Rambey Dahoon.-Good for planks, and the tree yields MAND ARA. A Penanff WOOd, of a pale 

DamarBatoo, a coarse rosin, much used in manufacturing , , .^ •, />/%«/% a h 

torches. I'^d colour, specinc gravity 0*939. A small 

Rangas.— Redwood, much used for furniture. *|,pp . .,ap.i f^„ nrnnrnfintnl fnmifiirA Cnln'nA 

Kamooning.-This tree is not indigenous to the place, but "f " ' "^^^ ^^^ Ornamental lumiture. K^OiOMi 

thrives very well in private grounds, it yields superior planks Frith, 

for manufacturing small boxes ; and the roots, not unlike xTT-.-ni a tttt- a t» a . i.-.* i 

Kayoo bookoo, are made into handles for Krisses. M AJN Jiri A U KA, 15 URM. A tree of MohI- 

Glam Tambaga.— Used for Piles and Posts under water, the • Wnnrl nsprl fnr mvlinAPv TirkiiQA-Knnrlina 

paper-Uke bark is much used by the Malays in caulking mein. VVOOa USea lOr OlUmary noUSe-DUllOmg 

the seams of Vessels. purposes. The bark is used medicinally. — 

Glam tree bark, is used as oakum for ships. Cal, Cat Ex. 1862. 

The four woods, Marabow, Bilian Wangee, MANEOGA, Burm. According to Major 

Madang Katana and Pannaga, are the best Benson, one of the Cinchonaceae, its pecu- 

timber obtainable in Malacca. They are liarity of grain, which resembles oak, would 

strong, solid and durable, and are used for make it useful for decorative purposes : very 

girders, rafters, joists, door and window posts brittle. — Major Benson. 
and timber for bridges. They stand sudden MANEEOGA, Burm. According to 

changes of climate. Marabow is also used Captain Dance, stated by Burmese to be 

for furniture, is never subject to dry rot, and ^^^^i used for rice-pounders. Its maximum 

when well seasoned, lasts for fifty years. g-^^j^ 4 ^^i^.^-g ^^ maximum length 30 feet 

Patalin, Klat Mera and Rassa, are three Abundant all over the Tenasserim and Mar- 

woodsofMalacca,usedinhouse-building,but taban provinces. When seasoned it floats in 

inferior to Marabow, Bilian Wangee, Madang ^^^^^ j^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

Katana and Pannaga. The woods called ^^^^^^ j^ g^^^ ^j^g ^^^ ^^^^ . ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

Patalin and Klat Mera are used for door-posts ^^^^ ^^^ medicine; the fruit is eaten by 

and window frames, but Klat Mera is apt to Burmese, and the wood is well spoken 0^ 

split in the sun. though favorable specimens had not been seen, 

Malacca woods sent to the Universal Exhi- by Captain Dance. (Note. — Are the last 

bition of 1862. three woods identical ?) 

MANGIFERA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Anacardiacece. Three 

MALA-KA, Burm. A Tavoy wood, small or four species of this genus are enumerated 

sized, but strong ; useful for handles. — as M. foetida of Loureiro, a native of 

MALA-KA, Burm. In Amherst a timber Cochin-Chiila and the Moluccas : M. laxiflora, 

used for gunstocks and carpenters' tools ; it indigenous in Mauritius ; M. Indiea^ the 

is a close, compact, but small-sized wood, fit mango tree of India, is cultivated everywhere, 

for hand-spikes, wheel-spokes, and the like, and M. sylvatica of Roxburgh, a native of 

—Captain Dance. *^® ^i% districts bordermg on Sylhet, where 



Kampas. I Rungas. 

Tumpang. I Champadah Ayer. 

Juntangmalah. I Tampineh. 



Nangka pipet. 

Klat. 

Jelulong. 



MALAY PENINSULA. Notices of many '* ^''7'^ *« ^^gf'* ^"^^ '^f^ \^^'^. ^"'^" 

of tlTtimbers of this peninsula wUl bi ^^^ It bears a fruit which ripens m 

observed, under the heads of Amherst, Bur- February and March, and is eaten by Am. 

mah, Malacca, Moulmein and Tavoy • and, "**^^««' though not so palatable as even a W 

doubUess, many of the woods used in Penang f^^^ ,?. ^«/«° <*"«d *°^ »^«P* X^ 

and Sing«^pore, are brought from the mainland. ^^^ ^^^^^ purposes. M. oppontzfoba. 

The foUowing is a Ust of 26 woods of the ^"^"'•g^' " "f*;,? ^!,T^T'7"^ ^^^ 

peninsula whi!h were sent to the Exhibition ^7 ^^^ : ^ight and Arnott to be fonno^ 

*^""°. , .1 n. n .-xx^^ mto a distmct genus. The following merit 



of 1851, by the Singapore Committee. 

Kranji. Medangsi konit. 

Slumar. ^ kitanahan. 

Simpoth bukit. „ tandoh. 



Kledang. 

Beliong. 

Changis. 

Klat. 

Timbusu. 

Kaya brombong 

Afigsanah. 

Tampinis. 

Tanpang. 



Krantai. 

Kamuning. 

Simpot ryah. 

Merbow. 

I Medangsi miniak. 
' „ Biiah yeah. 



»> 



Billion wangi. 

Jambu-ayer-utan 

Peragah. 

Eaya arang. 

Leban. 

Ranggas. 



distinct notice as trees yielding timber. 
MANGIFERA ATTENUATA. 

Tawsa thayet. Burm. 

Found in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests, 
but scarce ; wood dark-brown. — McClelland. 

MANGIFERA FCETIDA, Loureiro. 



— Singapore Catalogue of the Exhibition Horae Mango. This is a large mango 
^ 1862, cultivated at Mergui, and quite a favorite 
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MANGIFERA INDICA. 



MARA-VERIE. 



with the natives. It has an odour resembling 
the dorian, and like that has been introduced 
from the Straits. Wood not known. — Or, 
Mason. 
MANGIFERA INDICA, Linn. ; Roxb. ; 

W.Jf A. 

M. montana, Heyne. 

M. domestica, Ocertn.j Rhctdt, 



^tamba-gaha. Singh. 
Ma maram. Tam. 
Mamari. Tsl. 
Mavi. „ 

Mamidi chettu. TEL. 

Ela (fragrant) mavi. ,, 
Guiju (dwarf) mamidi. ,, 
Kacha mamidi. 



Tiyya mamidi. 
Ambo. Uria. 



>» 



n 



Am. Bbko. 
That-yat. Burm. 
Mavena Can. 
Mango. En6. 
Am. Hind. 
Palam. Jav. 
Kapalam. Lampung. 
Ami)alam. Malay. 
Mampalam. ,, 
Mava. M^EAL. 
Makandamu. Sans. 

A tree generally diffused over all the 
warmer parts of Asia : and it extends as far 
north as 30% growing in the N. W. Hima- 
laya up to 3,500 feet with a girth of 10 to 12 
feet. It takes, there, 60 years to attain its 
full growth ; it has been successfully intro- 
duced into the West Indies. It is indigenous 
in Ceylon, where it is one of the most gigan- 
tic of their forest trees and the wild mango 
fruit is about the size of an English plum. It 
grows to a great size, with an erect trunk, 
and dark -coloured cracked bark. Its flower- 
ing time is January, February and March : 
the fruit ripens in May, June and July, and 
is one of the most grateful fruits of the 
tropical parts of Asia. The wood is of a dull 
grey colour, porous, yet pretty durable if 
kept dry, but soon decays if exposed to wet, 
of the effect of which it is very sensitive. In 
very large old trees it acquires a light choco- 
late colour towards the centre of the trunk 
and larger branches. This is hard, closer- 
grained, and much more durable. It is 
generally used for constructing massoolah 
boats and for packing cases, the cabinet 
makers at Madras prefer it to other wood for 
veneering on : it is alpo generally used by 
coach builders, cabinet makers and others, 
where common light wood is required, being 
the cheapest wood obtained. It is but little 
used in Coimbatore, as many much better 
woods are there procurable ; but, in Southern 
India, is employed generally for packing cases, 
boarding and rough work. The Barcilly 
chairs are made of this wood. Mr. Rohde 
also mentions that the wood has the property 
of holding a nail faster than any other timber. 
In Madras, it is one of the most common 
woods used for backs and linings of furniture. 
Mr. Edye remarks that many trees are found 
three feet in diameter, and thirty feet high, 
that the wood is of a whitish colour, and is 
not durable or of much value, but that the 
natives make canoes of it. Dr. Gibson says 
it is a very serviceable wood for planks, when 
not exposed to wct^ and is much used for 



house purposes, but much less for carts. It 
seems to bear the action of salt water better 
than that of fresh ; is hence used for canoes. 
It could be readily creosoted. Captain Pucklo 
mentions it as used in Mysore for the solid 
wheels of countiy carts, and rough furniture. 
The kernels are large and seem to contain 
some nourishment, th^y are, however, made 
no use of excepting during times of scarcity 
and famine, they are then boiled in the steam 
of water and used as an article of diet. The 
engrafted fruit is much prized by Europeans. 
Propagating by layers, and grafting by ap- 
proach, are the only modes of certainly 
continuing fine sorts, as well as of improving 
them. These have the advantage also of 
bearing when small in size, that is, only a few 
feet in height, and therefore well suited for 
culture in the hot-houses of Europe. — Roxb., 
SdyCy Forests of Malabar and Canara, Caft- 
tains Macdonald, Beddome and Puekle, Cat. 
Cat. Ex. of 1862, Elliot's Flora Andhrica, 
Mr, Rohde in Madras Cat. of 1861, also 
M8S., Eng. Cyc. Drs. J. X. Stbwart, Gibson, 
Wight and Cleghorn, Madras Ex. Jury Rep. 
1855, Madras Cat. Ex. 1862, Lt.^Col. Lake, 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Fergusson. 

MANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA. ? 

Mayan. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood used for build- 
ing purposes. Fruit edible. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

MANJA CADAMBOO, Tam. ? In Tra- 

vancore, a wood of a light yellow colour : used 
for packing cases. — CoL Frith. 

MANKADU. In Penang, a wood of a 
brown colour. A kind of Damar lout, much 
used for beams. 

MANNY MAROOTHA, Tam. Wood of 
a flesh colour, used for carts and in building 
houses. — Col. Frith, 

M ABATINA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height. It is sometimes used by the natives 
for house and boat work. — Edye on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

MARAUDA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree, which is very heavy and close-grained. 
It is one of the best sorts of Ceylon wood ; of 
a dark-brown colour, and grows to about 
twenty inches in diameter, and twenty feet in 
height. — Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MARAVA, Can. ? A wood of South 
Canara, used for building purposes. — Mad. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MARA-VERIE, the TamU name of a Coy- 
Ion tree which is much the same as the Yell, 
vcrie in size and quahty. It is used for natives' 
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huts, &c., but is oot of mach value. — SJi/e 
on the Timber of Ceylon, 

HAROA OR MABTHU, Tamil, Mtileala, 
MARTHA M Ginalaca. This tree of Hala- 
bar Had Cauara is of large dimenaions and 
perfectly straight, it iB of a dark-brown colour 
and very close-grained ; maay trees are to be 
found on the banks of the Haletar river, of a. 
hundred feetlong and about twent^'ibur inches 
in diameter. From the apparent qualities and 
native uses of this wood, there ie no doubt 
that it might be convertfd witli advantage 
into plank, thick-stuff, beanjs, &c., for ships, 
where strength is required, and where weight 
is of little consideration. It runs from sixty- 
two to seventy pounds the cubic foot, when 
green : the native carpenters use it with the 
leak for beams in the pagodas, &c. ; it ia con- 
sidered durable ; and contains a quantity of 
oiU The forests in Travancore abound with 
trees of this sort, which can be obtained on 
the rivers' banks, an important consideration 
in the expense of procuring such valuable 
woods. There is an inferior description which 
18 named " Villai Marda," or White Marda ; 
- it much resembles the former tree, excepting 
in size and in leaf, both of which are consider- 
ably smaller, and it is said by the natives to 
be inferior in quality and dui'ability ; it is more 
like the English oak in grain than any wood 
Edye met with. These trees, and ^so the 
former sort, are found in patches of some 
hundred together, and generally on the banks 
of rivers. There is another sort named " Villai 
Eatti Marda," which is the White Lump 
Marda. This tree grows to about twelve or 
fif^n inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet 
long. In Malabar there is another sort, which 
is well known to the natives by the name of 
" Kalu Vithe Marda," the Dark Stone Marda, 
and may be considered of the same quality as 
the last sort. It is used for the frames of 
vessels, and many other purposes, for which 
it answers well. — £!di/e. Forests of Malabar 
andCanara. {Note. — These seem lo be species 
nf Terminalia, probably T. alata, T, Berryi, 
T. chebula*and T, glabra.) ■ 

MABGOSA, the Portuguese name, and 
Vembu, the Tamil and Malayala names of a 
Ceylon tree, which grows from 18 inches to 
three and a half feet in diameter. In appear- 
ance it is much like mahogany, and is used by 
the natives for general purposes. It produces 
a fruit from which an oil is extracted which 
is used medicinally. — Edye on the Timber of 
Ceylon. (iVo<e— This seems to be the Azadi- 
rs^ta Zndica.) 

MARIBOT. A very large tree in Penang ; 
wood of a purple colour ; specific gravity 
0-939. Difficult to work, but used for iorni- 
tare.—Col. S'rilh. 



M&RTULINQA, oa MABTILINOUU HARAU. 
MABLEA BEGONIFOLIA, Boifi. 



Til patra ol Jhelum and 

Kaghan. 
Chit „ 

Kurkni „ 

Prot of Kangra. 
A hand son 
leaves, grows : 
to 6,000 feet. 
writers 



Siala OD tbe Wurdwan, 

Eaabinir. 
Padlu on the Bavi. 
Budanu, memoka 
of Kangis. 
small tree with maple-like 
theN. W. Himalaya, at 5,200 
It is the M. affinis (jS some 
m Eastern Himalayan epeciei^ 
but occasionally known iu Kaghan uid Kash- 
mir. — Mr, Powell, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MARTABAN TIMBEB TBEES. Mar- 
taban being merely opposite Moulmein, cannot 
have timbers different from those enumerated 
as Moulmein woods. The immediate vicinity 
of the town of Martaban which I recently 
visited, is bare of trees. Dr. Wallich notie^ 
the following timbers of this province :— 
Calopliyllum, Thnrappe, Bdbh., a large tnt, mod 



form 






CBTeja, ZaziL,' oaed for poats, Sco. 

Cynomotra^ M&ingga, a Hmall ti«e, 

iHospyrOB * Itjamucha, used in hoaM-biiildiiig' 

Ennooorpni, very large timber : lued for majiu and 
hoose-poats. 

Fagraea f lagang, Annah-bens. oompact, batd, jeDov, 
and yerj beautiful wood ; little med. 

Gordonia ? ZazB, large common timber. 

Hopea odorata, Tengaun, an iDimense tree. 

Moenaban, a durable pliant wood. 

Pongamia atropurnurea. Lagan, a noble traa mad a 

lat and bouse-building. 

Qaercus Acoheratiana, Tirbbie, a large tree;oHdil 
boat-building. 

Tectona garandii, teak wood. 

Terminalia bialata. 

XaDthopbyUom, Saphew, arerflaige tree ; undfin 
posts and rafters. 

Pterospermum lodicum, Lingoa wood, or tin Am- 
bofoa wood of oommerce, u from Coram in the Vbkar 
caa. It was imported in coiudjerable quantitin iai* 
Qreat Britain during tbe period in whioh tbe Ttvtntm 

ire Britisb possessions. Tbis wood, which ii WT 

Table and capable of a high poli^, ia abnndait A 

iram, New Guinea, and thtoughoat the UoliuoaMW 

can be obtained in any quantity, if the i^eewtlM 
.- taken of ordering it daring the preriona tndiM 
season. The Kaya Huka of oonuneroe ii the gauM 
Tcreseence of this tree. 

Large cirnulaT slabs of the lingoa wood, from CstiB, 

■ ■" ' hy takiM 

thebiMrf 



to furnish each wide slabs. They > , _ 

with as large aa 9 feet, but the usual aiie ia fiom 4la 

a feet. 
Kaya Buka !g abided from tbe Holoocasv froai thi 

knotfy eicTBsoences which are found OD (ha item* •! 

" B same tree. It is brought to Singapore l>y the B«*- 
1 traders from Ceraln, Arm and flew Guinea, udh 
d by weight. It is mnch esteemed ai a fancy «<>sd> 

HARUTI, the Malayala name of aCeyb* 
tree which grows to about fourteen inchM in 
diameter, and from twenty to twenty-four feet 
high. It produces a fruit which the ualivei 
use as a medicine, and from which, alfH\ th^ 
extract an oil which tbey use in lamps, and k 
anointing the body idler bathing, — Sdj/t, 
Forests of Malabar and Camtra. 

MABVULINGA, on UARVILINGUH 
MABAM, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 



which grows to about Bixteen inches 
diameter, and eight feet high. It ia praiaed 
by the Ifativea for sandale and toys, &c,. It 
produces a kind of pod, which, with the bark 
and leaves, is used with much succeas in cases 
of intermittent fevers. — Edye on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

MARYACADAMBA,Tam.? ATravan- 
COTB wood, of a yellow colour ; need for 
packing cases.— Co/. Fritfi. {Note. — lathis 
a species of Nauclea ?) 

MAKOOTHOO, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly 
wood ofa white brown colour, used in building 
in geceral. — Col. Frith. 

MASKAW. A Penang wood of a light 
brown colour; specific gravity lOlS. Used 
f(» palankeens, caiTiages, furniture, &e. — Col. 
Frith. 

MASOODAH, Tam. ? Qu. Maroodah ? A 
Travancore wood of an ash colour, 2 to 8 feet 
in circumfereiice ; used for buildiug. — Col, 
FritA. 

HATHA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hard, while timber.— Cal. Cat. 
Bx. 1862. • 

MATHGIRIE VAMBOO, T\m. In Tin- 
nevelly, a wood of whitish-brown colour when 
young, and is a strong light wood : used for 
general purposes. When old, it is of a red 
colour, but still is a strong light wood. — 
Col. FrUh. 

HA-THLOA, in Amherst, a timber used 
ibr house posts ; probably Artocarpus integri- 
folius^ or jack- wood. 

HAWAN, HmD. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pote, with a soft, grey-wood,— Qii. Cat. Sx. 
1862. 

MAT-BTOUNG, Bdrm. A tree of Ten- 
Maerim, Amherst, Tavoy and lUergui, of 
mazimum girth 3 cubits, and maximum length 
18 feet. Not abundant, but found Dear the 
MB-side, and near the mouths of rivers along 
the coast. When seasoned, it sinks in water. 
It is used for anchors of boats, and for tbe 
slieks of oil mills ; it is an uucommonlj heavy 
and a durable wood, hut not tough enough for 
ordnoDce purposes generally, though from its 
hardnecB, it makes good planes and turns welt. 
Dr. HasiHi says it is a hard, tough, knotty wood, 
which tiie Tavoyers select for anchors to their 
large boats, wooden anchors laden with stoues 
eiHutitntiDg the greater part in use in 1852. 
He had never seen the tree. — Captain Dance, 
Dr. Maion. 

MEET-GNTOO, Burh., oe NEET- 
GNTOO, Bdkm. a fruit tree of Amherst, 
wiA ft red-coloured, useful, strong, heavy 
wood, prt^bly a species of Acacia. 

HEGEONE, Bdbh. In Tavoy, a large 
tree tued in boildlBg.— Dr. fFuUich. 



MELANORHH.«A USITATISSIMA. 

MEHBA FOREST, Hazara. The follow- 
ing timbers were sent from this forest to 
the Exhibition of 1862 :— 

W&lnut. Jugluii. 
Toon. Cedrela. 
Biar. FiDui Itmgifolia. 
Aih. Fraiinut. 



Umlake. 
UuIbetT)'. 
Loon. PTnii. 
KungurorEukkMr. Fmi- 



R*en. Queroiu. 
Tew. Kavao. 
Fir (Pinni longiTolia.) 
K&UnB.th. Ceiuui. 
Olive. 

—Cal. Cal. Sx. 1862. 

MELASORBH.a;A USITATISSIMA, 
Wall. 

Ttiit-ii. BUBM. I Lignum vitai of Pegtu 

Tarniih tree. Enq. Khan at Huoipur. 

BnrmeM TAmiih tm. , , 1 

his tree grows from Hunipur southwards 
to Tavoy. It was first seen near Frome, but 
is found in different parts of Burmah and 
aloug the coast from Tenasserim to Tavoy, 
extending from the latter in 14» to 26° N. lat.» 
and Dr. Walllch has identified it with the 
Eheu or varnish-ti'ee of Munipur, bordering 
on the north-east frontier districts of Sylhet 
and Tipperah. It grows plentifully at Kubbu, 
an extensive valley elevated about 500 feet 
above the plains of Bengal, and 200 milea 
from the nearest sea-sbore, and it attains its 
greatest size there, some of the trees having 
clear stems of 43 feet to the first branch, with 
a circumference near the ground of 13 feet. 
It forms extensive forests, and is associated 
ith the two staple timber trees of continental 
India, teak and taul {Teetona grandi$ and 

■ea or vatiea robusta), especially the latter, 
and also with the gigantic wood-^iil tree, a 
species of iJip'frocarpiM. Itisin fullfoliage 
during the rainy season, which lasts for five 
months, from the middle of May until the end 
of October. It is rare in the Irrawaddy 
valley, but common in the forests east of the 
Sitang river, particularly south-east of Sitang 
Town, It is very common above the parallel 
of Tounghoo and grows there to a girth of six 
feet, and it is plentiful in the Tounghoo and 
Prome Forests, especially in the former. It 
found very abundant in Amherst provinces, 
id grows in Tavoy and Mergui. Captain 
Dane? says that its maximum girth is cer- 
tainly 3 and said to be 4 or 5 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length certainly 20 and said to be 30 

; and Dr. Brandis tells us that, in a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and 
average girth measured at six feet from the 
ground is 9 feet. Its wood is the Lignum 
vitffi of Pegu, and is of a dark-red colour, or a 
dark -brown, dense of structure, and of particu- 
larly fine close-grain. Of extreme closeness of 
grain and density of structure, it has a specific 
gravity so great, that it serves in place of iron 
as anchors for native boats. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 54, but U. » wA\n<iai^^A "^naSk^ 



MELANORRHiEA USITATISSIMA. 



MEEP-THU-ABAN. 



mein so heavy as Dr. McCleUand describes it. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is very 
strong, durable, hard and tough, it is found 
to answer well for cogs of machinery, (vide 
Artillery Records with report of woods by 
Captains Simpson and Babington, dated Moul- 
mein 25th May 1842) and is used by the 
Burmese for tool helves and the stocks of their 
wooden anchors, &c. For, the anchors of 
Burmese boats are always of wood to which 
stones are lashed, the flukes being of Pyeng 
Khadoe, and the stocks of Theetsee or of some 
other heavy wood. Its great hardness and 
weight prevent its being employed in house- 
building ; but, it would answer for sheaves or 
block-pulleys and other purposes connected 
with machinery, where great strength and 
density are required. It is therefore recom- 
mended for handles of tools, also of sheave 
blocks, for machinery generally, for railway 
sleepers, for gun-stocks, for rammer heads, 
and for helves, in short for all purposes where 
a strong yet not very heavy wood is useful. 
It exudes a black gum which repels ants, and 
is used by the Burmese as a vai*nish. At 
Prome a considerable quantity of this varnsih 
is extracted, but very little at Martaban. It 
is collected by inserting a pointed joint of a 
bamboo, which is closed at the other end, into 
wounds made in the trunk and principal 
boughs, which are removed after 24 or 48 
hours, and their contents, which rarely exceed 
a quarter of an ounce, emptied into a basket 
made of bamboo and rattan previously var- 
nished over. The collecting season lasts from 
January to April. In its pure state it is 
sold at Pix)me at about 2s, 6d, for about 3^ lbs. 
avoirdupois. It is procurable in great quan- 
tities from Munipur, where it is used for 
paying river-craft and for varnishing furniture 
and vessels intended to contain liquids. The 
drug is conveyed to Sylhet for sale by tho 
merchants who come down annually with 
horses and other objects of trade. In Bur- 
mah, Dr. Wallich states that almost eveiy 
article of household furniture intended to con- 
tain eitiier solid or liquid food is lacquered by 
means of it. The process consists in first 
coating the article with a layer of pounded 
calcined bones, after which the varnish is laid 
on thinly, either in its pure state or variously 
coloured. The most difficult part consists in 
the drying. It is also much employed in the 
|)rocess of gilding ; the surface, being first 
besmeared with this varnish, has then the gold 
leaf immediately applied to it. Finally, the 
beautiful Pali writing of the Burmese on 
ivory, palm-leaves, or metal, is enth-ely done 
with this varnish in its native and pure state. 
•^Voi^ty quoting Wallich, Drs, McClelland, 
Mason und Brandts, OaL Cat, Ex, 1862, 
Chp0am JDsnce* 



MAY-KLEN, Bubm. A Tavoy timber, 
used for rudders and anchors. — Dr. Wallich, 

MAY-MAKA, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
used in ship-building. — Dr, Wallich, 

MAY-RANG, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
said to be very durable. — Dr. Wallich, 

MAY-SHOUNG, Burm. A tree, of 
maximum girth 2^ cubits, and maximum 
length 18 feet. Scarce, but found on the 
sea coast from Amherst to Mergui. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is a short fibred, 
brittle, yet soft wood, called, but erroneously, 
a kind of Annan by the Burmese. It is not 
a durable wood, and is, besides, too scarce for 
ordnance purposes. — Captain Dance. 

MAY-TOBEK, Burm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for the bottoms of ships ; preferred to 
teak. — Dr, Wallich, 

MAY-YAM, Burm. ? A Tavoy timber, 
an indestructible, strong, hoavy, dark-red 
wood. — Captain Dance, 

MAZ A-NENG, Burm., or MAG-ANENG, 
Burm. In Amherst, a close-grained wood, 
nearly* allied to teak. It is used for hooM 
posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, &c. 

MEE-KYAUNG-KYAY, Burm. In 

Tavoy, a heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 
— Dr, Wallich. 

MEENABAN, Burm. Tavoy Lance- 
wood, Eng., regarded by Dr. Mason to be 
one of the Apocynaceae. A tree in Martaban, 
Tenasserim, Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of 
maximum girth 1^ cubits, even in Tavoy and 
Mergui where largest, and maximum length 
12 feet. Found in moderate quantities ia 
Tavoy, Mergui and the adjacent islands ; also 
in smaller scantling and scarcer in Amherst 
province. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is used by the Burmese for bows, speaia, 
walking sticks, dha and chisel handles, fte.» 
and is an excellent tough, hard, elastic, plant 
and durable wood, bears a beautiful poli^ 
and makes excellent furniture, when wanted in 
but small size only. It is much recommended 
for handles of screw-drivers, hammers, planes, 
and all kinds of tools ; also for all purpoees 
for which a close-gmined heavy wood ii 
required. {Vide Major Simpson's Report) 
Does not seem to stand exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun well, but under cover is found 
to be a thoroughly good wood for planes, for 
which this is especially recommended, also for 
screw drivers and all kind of turning. TUi 
is good for all those purposes for which box 
is now imported, — Captain Dunce, Dr. WmU 
lich, 

MEEP-THU-ABAN, Burm. In Ta? 07, 
a small-sized, compact, grey wood : used for 
handles, &o. — Dr, Wallich, 
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MELIA SEMPERVniENS. 



MELICYTDS RAMIFLORUS. 



MELIA, Species. 

Hulanliiok. SiNOH. 

A tree of the Central province of Ceylon, 
the wood of which is used in house-building : 
a cubic foot weighs lbs. 39, and it is esteemed 
to last 50 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

MELIA AZEDARACH, Linn. 
BC. sempervirens, Swartz. \ M. oompostta, WUlde, 



Bayena. Can. 
Bayvena. ,} 
Lilao. Eno. 

Bead tree. ,, 

Per nan lilac. „ 

Common bead tree. „ 
White cedar. 



»» 



Pride of India. Eno. 
Drek. Hind, of Pan jab. 
Nim. Hind. & Mahb. 
Male vempu. Tail 
Vepa mane. Tel. 
Turka vepa. 



>* 



Its flowers. 



Nim ka phul. Duk. 
Yaypum pn. Tah. 



Vajrpa pnwu. Tel. 
Ifcs seed Hab-ul-ban. 



This grows in the Concans and Dekkan, 
in the north of India and in China. It grows 
in the N. W. Himalayas up to 6,000 feet. 
It flowers during the hot season, which makes 
it liked by the people for its shade, and it is 
then of very great beauty. Writing from 
tbe Panjab, Dr. J. L. Stewart says its wood 
is yellowish, soft, brittle and weak, I9ut is 
bitter and not subject to the attacks of insects. 
In Bengal it is used for making idols, and in 
Sind, it is used for well-curbs. — Boxb., ii, 
395, Voigt, Drs. G* Skaughnesst/j Wight, 
Gibson^ Cleghorn and J. L. Stewart, 

MELIA COMPOSITA, WiUde. 

Melia superba, Boxb., Flor. Ind., ii, p. 396. 
KeembanL Mahb. } Lunu midella. SmoH. 

A great tree of Ceylon, of Mysore, found 
near the P^rr ghat, is not uncommon in the 
Konkan jungles, and seen occasionally in 
Gnzerat, where its very light wood is used in 
making frames for native drums. In Ceylon 
it is used for ceilings and for out-riggers of 
boats. The wood is of good quality, but 
inferior in strength and durability to tiiat of 
Azadirachta Indica, the common or mountain 
Neem. — Boxb., ii, 396, Voigt, Dr. Gibson, 
Mr. JE^ergusson. 

MELIA EOBUSTA, Boxb. 

A large tree of quick growth, native of the 
Konkan^ Mysore and Malabar. — Mr. Bohde, 
M8S. 

MELIA SEMPERVIRENS, Boxb., Flor. 
Ind. 

Melia bukajun, Royle. 

Bukayun. Hind. 
Bokarjun. „ 
Daraobt-i-azad. Pebs. 
Bukayun, Bukain. „ 



.?« 



ICalianimba. Beng. 
Bidaynn. Eno. 
Bvngreen Bead tree. Ehq. 

This is a smaller tree than the M. azedarach 
— ^the flowers Uuish. It is common at Ajmeer ; 
as is also the large deciduous variety. This 
is the chief tr^ in Nortbera India gardens, 



being very ornamental when in blossom and 
odoriferous. It grows in Persia, Nepaul and 
Kumaon, but, so far as is known, is not 
seen in Peninsular India. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Gibson thus notices the " Melia azadirachta,'* 
or " Neem** The garden Neem ; " our Melia 
sempervirens," I take to be the one here meant. 
The wood is worthless, except for cabinet- 
work, for which it is fitted by its colour and 
grain, and at another place he says, that 
"Melia bukaen," '' Bukkun,^* differs from 
Melia azadirachta in several respects. I have 
seen it only in the upper country. Though 
very similar to the last in leaf and general 
appearance, the smoothness of the bark 
and smaller size of the fruit at once indicate a 
distinction. The tree is found only about 
cultivated holdings. The wood is very strong 
and valuable for beams, roof-dunnage for 
terraces, and many other purposes. It has 
also the useful property of shooting from the 
root when once cut down with as much vigour 
as teak does. It is a tree deserving of exten- 
sive increase." I am unable to reconcile these 
remarks. Dr. Gibson took with him a copy 
of the second edition of this work across to 
America and noted and commented on it. 
He considers that M. bukayun, Boyle, is not 
M. sempervirens. — Roxb., II, 395, Voigt, Dr. 
G*Shaughnessy, pp. 243, 244, Qenl. Med. 
Top., p. 1 93, Dr. Gibson, 

MELICOCCA TRIJUGA, McClelland. 

Kobin BuBM. 

A most valuable timber, employed by the 
natives of Burmah for cart-wheels, oil-mills, 
and other purposes requiring great strength 
and solidity. It is found in greatest perfec- 
tion on the banks of the Si tang in the Kareen 
forests above Tounghoo ; but it is also found 
throughout the Pegu and Tounghoo forests in 
abundance, more particularly the latter. It is 
also found along with teak in Tharawaddy and 
Prome forests. It is a large tree, everywhere 
procurable, in the Southern forests of Pegu, 
affording a strong tough wood, of which the 
Burmese make their excellent solid cart- 
wheels. Light brown wood. — Dr. Mc Clel^ 
land, No. IX, Govt, of India Beport, p. 2, 
Cal. Cat. JSx. 1862. 

MELICOCCA TRIJUGA ? ? 

GyooTha. Burm. 

Under these names, there was sent to the 
London Exhibition of 1862, the timber of a 
tree of Moulmein. The wood of which is 
used for bows, being tough and elastic. — Cal. 
Cat. Ux. 1862. (Note.-^lB Gyoo Tha iden- 
tical with Kobin ?) 

MELICYTUS RAMIFLORUS, the 

" Myhoe" tree of New Zealand, grows to the 
elevation of 25 to 30 fe^^ WV \s^ ^i ^sdksS^ 
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MENG-BA. 



MKSUA FERREA. 



circumference. Its wood is heavy and only 
used for obtaining fire by friction. — Bennetts 
Gatherings, 

MELroSA VELUTINA, H.f. ^ Thorn. 

Tha-boot-kyee. Bubh. 
This tree grows all over the plains of 
British Burmah. Its wood is used for the 
poles of carts and haiTows, yokes, spear-shafts, 
oars, &c., &c. A cubic foot of it weighs lbs. 
42. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 15 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 5 feet. — J)r, Brandis, 
Cal. Cat. JBx. 1862. 

MEMECYLON, a genus of plants of South- 
eastern Asia, shrubs or small trees, M. cunea- 
tum, is a small tree of the central province of 
Ceylon at an elevation of 3,000 feet. M. 
ellipticum, also a small tree between Galle and 
Batnapoora. M. Gardneri and M. leucanthum, 
grow at heights of 2,000 to 5,000 feet in the 
central province. M. orbiculare and M. 
ovoideum, in Ambagamowa : M. orbiculare at 
Hinidoon Corle; M. parviflorum, in the central 
province at 7,000 feet, and M. rhinophyllum 
and M. rostratum at 3,000, and M. sylvaticum, 
is common in forests at an elevation of 4,000 
feet. M. capitellatum, Linn., the Welli kaha 
of Ceylon ; and M. umbellatum, Burm., the 
Kora-kaha of Ceylon, are mentioned by Mr. 
Fergusson as having blue flowers. They have 
a small wood but very tough, and used by 
bullock-drivers as switches. — Thw. JBn. 
PI. Zeyl.y Fergusson. 

MEMECYLON TINCTORIUM, Kon. ; 
W. 4- A. ; Prod., p. 319, fF. Ic. 

Memecylon ramiflorum, Lan. 
Anjuna. Mahb. I Surpa? Mahb. 

Kurpa. „ I AUee. Tbl. 

Voigt indicates this as a shrub of Sylhet, 
the western ghats, and Coromandel Coast. 
But Dr. Gibson gives two notices of woods 
under this botanical name. Writing from 
Canara and Sunda, he says, Memecylon 
tinctorium ; Surpa, Mahr., Iron- wood of two 
species. On the upper head of the ghats, 
wood very tough and strong for cart axles, &c. 
The beautiful flowers extensively used as a 
dye. Writing of the forests generally, he says, 
Memecylon tinctorium, "Kurpa," "Anjuna." 
A ti'ee of rather a small size : common on the 
ghats above ; not seen elsewhere. Wood is 
very strong and tough. Does not yield readily 
to wet when procurable of sufficient size, is 
much employed for agricultural implements, 
cart-furnishing, &c. — Voigt, Gibson. 

MENG-BA, BoKM., or MING-BA, Bubm. 
In Amherst, a timber used for house-posts and 
rafters. The wood looks like a kind of aaul, 
and would answer all the purposes of that 
wood. 



MERESINGHA, Ubia. In Ganjam and 
Goomsur, a tree of extreme height 30 feet, 
cu*cumference 2^ feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. It is tolerably common, and burnt 
for firewood. The leaves are used in curry- 
stufi*. — Captain Macdonald. 

MERISTA L^VIGATA, tlie "Tafiri" 
tree of New 2^ealand, grows to a height of 16 
to 20 feet, straight with light green foliage. 
Its wood has a close-grain, is hard, heavy and 
durable, but owing to its small circumference, 
it is useful only for poles. — Bennetfs Gather^ 
ings, page 416. 

MESU A, Species. Pynaroo? Tam.f Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gibson, is the Malabar name of a 
species ofMesua. The Pynaroo gives one 
of the finest woods he had peen. — Dr. Gibson. 

MESUA, Species. Mr. Mclvor sent to the 
Madras Exhibition of 1 855, a wood from the 
Nelambore jungles, which he named Mesuaand 
Irool : common, much used by the natives for 
building purposes : durable and not liable to 
be attacked by insects. — Mr. Mclvor in M. 
JS. •f'^M. 

MESUA COROMANDELINA, fV. Ic. 

A tree of the forests between Galle and Batna- 
poora, at no great elevation ; wood not known. 
— Thw. JSn. PL Zeyl. 

MESUA FERREA, Linn.; DC. 

Mesua nagaha, Oard. 
Arbor naghas, Burm. 



Nagassarium, Bumph. 



Nag-keshur. BSNO. 

Gungau. Bubm. 

Ironwood tree of Ceylon. 
Esq. 

Nagkesar. Hind. 

Belutta-champagam. Ma- 
leal. 



Nag Champa. Mahb. 
Kesaramu Naga sara JSans. 
Kinjalkamu. Sans. 
Na-gaha. SiNOH. 
Chikati manu? Tel. 
Naga kesara chettu. Tel. 
Suvarnam. „ 



This tree grows in Ceylon, in peninsular 
and northern India, in Burmah, Tenasserira 
and Java. Sir William Jones says that this 
tree is one of the most delightful on earth ; 
and that the delicious odour of its blossoms 
justly gives them a place in the quiver of 
Camadeva, the hindu god of love. It is 
found chiefly in gardens in Bengal, where it 
flowers in the beginning of the wann season, 
and it is cultivated in gardens at Jeypoor. 
Dr. Gibson had not seen it in Bombay forests, 
but much about villages and brahmins' 
gardens in the southern parts of the Bombay 
presidency. It is cultivated in Pegu on 
account of the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers, but is wild in Tenasserim. In the 
Bombay presidency the ti^ee never reaches 
any great diameter, but the wood is very 
strong and tough. In Pegu, in a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the gix>imd 
is 6 feet. A cubic foot weighs lbs.. 69. .The 
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MICHELIA. 



MICHELIA NILAGIRICA. 



wood is hard, red and heavy, said to be used 
for furDiture. The dried anthers are fragrant ; 
the flowers and leaves are used in Bengal as 
antidotes to snake-poison. — Ains» Mat, Med., 
1813, p. 163, Oen. Med. Top,, p. 199, Drs. 
G'Shaughnessy, p, 230, Gibson, Brandts 
and Mason, Cal. Cat. Ex. of iS62, Thw. En. 
FL Zeyl. 

MESUA SPECIOSA, Chois. 

Diya-na-gaha. Singh. 
Grows near water in the south of Ceylon, 
and yields a useful timber. — Mr. Fergusson. 

METROSIDEROS (from fiiirpv, the heart 
of a tree, and friSripos, iron), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Myrtacete, so 
named because of the hardness of their inner 
woods ; M. lucida, a beautiful tree, occurs as 
far south as Lord Auckland's Islands, in lat. 
50^ south. M, polymorpha, is a tree of the 
Sandwich Islands, and is said to be that from 
which are made the clubs and other weapons 
employed in warfare by the South Sea Island- 
ers, and M. verus, of China ? Java and Am- 
boyna, a small tree with white flowers is said 
to furnish the iron wood of China. It grows 
among rocks. The Chinese and Japanese 
value its wood for making rudders, anchors, 
&c., for their ships and boats. The bark is 
used in Japan as a remedy in mucous dis- 
charges, diari'hoea and dysentery. It is usually 
mixed with some aromatic, as 'Penang cloves, 
or nutmeg. — Roxb. ii, 477, Eny. Cyc; Voigt. 

METROSIDEROS ROBUSTA of New 
Zealand, is the Pohu-tukawa of the natives, 
and by Europeans the New Zealand Oak and 
New Zealand Fii*e tree. It is very irregular 
and crooked in its growth, but it attains a 
height of 60 or 70 feet, and a circumference 
of 10 to 1 4 feet. The timber is hard, durable, 
and used for the knees of ships. Its leaves, 
.before falling, change to a bright scarlet. — 
Bennett's Gatherings. 

METROXYLON SAGO. 

Sagufl Konigii. | Rambaya. Malay. 

Is cultivated in the Eastern Archipelago, to 
obtain sago from its wood. — Seeman. 

MEZZALE, BifRM. A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 4 
cubits and maximum length 30 feet. Found 
scattered, not veiy abundant all over the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for rulers, mallets and 
walking sticks ; is of very handsome streaked 
grain-like palmyra wood, but not sufliciently 
durable to be recommended for ordnance 
purposes. — Captain Dance. 

MIAUP-BOUT. Used for furniture, &c. 

MICHELIA : a genus of plants of the 
order Magnoliacess, some of which furnish 
useful woods. Further information is required 



regarding M. Niligirica, Zenker, M. auran- 
tiaca. Wall., a tree of Pegu : M. kisopa. 
Buck., a tree of the forests of Nepaul, and M. 
oblonga, a tree of the Khassya hiW&.-^Voigt. 

MICHELIA CHAMPA CA, Linn. 

Champakamu. Tel. 
'Champeyamu „ 
Gand'hu p'haU. „ ? 
Hemangamn. „ 
Heman push pakamu. Tel. 
Kanohanamu. Tel. 
Konchona ? Uria. 

Fruit. 
Chamakri. Hind. 
Chamote. , , 



Champaka. Beng. Sans. 
Champa. ,, 

Sampagby. Can. 
Chumpa. DuK. 
BoDgas jampacca. Malay. 
Champakam. Malbal. 
Sohampakam. „ 
Sappoo. Singh. 
Shembngha maram. Tak. 
Sampenga chettu. Tel. 

A tree of the Moluccas, of Java, of most 
parts of India and Ceylon, which flowers and 
fruits mostly throughout the year. It, or a 
species with similar qualities of wood grows in 
the N. W. Himalaya and in the Panjab up to 
elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and 60 
or 70 feet high with 7 or 8 feet of girth. 
In the Panjab it is prized for well-work, for 
verandah posts and furniture. In Ceylon it 
is used for cari'iages, palanquius and in build- 
ings. Captain Puckle says, it makes very hand- 
some furniture, being beautifully mottled and 
polishes well, grows to a veiy large size, and 
has a yellow sweet scented flower. — Boxb. ii, 
^^6, Voigt, Mr, Mendis, Captain Macdonald^ 
Captain Fuck'e, Dr. J, L. Stewart. 

MICHELIA DOLTSOPA, Buck. A tree 
of the forests of Nepaul, wood fragrant, ex- 
cellent, used in Nepaul for house-building. — 
Voigt. 

MICHELIA EXCELSA, Wall. A tree of * 
Nepaul, yields valuable timber of a fine 
texture, at first greenish but soon changing 
into pale-yellow. — Voigt, 12. 

MICHELIA NILAGIRICA, W. Ic. Zenk. 

Pila Champa. Hind. I Wal-sa-pu. Singh. 
Pila Champa. Mahr. | Shembugha maram. Tam. 

This large forest tree grows in the central 
province of Ceylon up to elevations of 3,000 
to 8,000 feet. It is rave in the Walliar 
forests, being alpine in its tendencies, and is 
common on the Neilgherries, but Dr. Gibson 
had not seen it wild hi the Bombay forests, 
though in gardens and about dwellings, it is 
common. Dr. Wight tells us, its wood is said 
to be good as regards strength, but too highly 
hygrometrical to be useful in other form than 
rafters or beams, though close and . fine- 
grained ; and Dr. Gibson mentions that the 
wood is straight, and moderately close in 
grain, that it could be turned to account in 
house-building, and might with advantage be 
creosoted, but it is not sufficiently common to 
be extensively used. According to Mr. 
Fergusson, trees are seen in Ceylon with 3 
feet of girth. The wood is strong, elastic, and 
is used there for carriage shafts. — Voigt, 1 3, 
Thw.y Drs. Wig ht and Q\6sou, Mr • Bex ^u^^^tv* 
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MILIUSA HOOKERUNA. 



MIMUSOPS HBIAJKTDRUS. 



MICHELIA RHEEDII, Wight. 

Sampaghy. Can. I Sampanghy maraxn. Tam. 

Siapangam. Malsal. | Sampangam. Tam. 

A large tree of Mysore, the wood is close- 
grained and very handsomely marked in a 
mottled manner. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 a remarkably large specimen was 
exhibited by Captain Cunningham, its dimen- 
sions were 11^ feet in length, 4^ feet in 
breadth and 3 inches in thickness, and was 
apparently derived from a tree of very great 
age. — Dr, Cleg horn in Jur, Rep.y Mad. Cat. 
Ex, o/1862, Captain Puckle. (Note — Major 
Beddome considers M. Rheedii identical with 
M. Nilagirica.) 

MILLELE. A wood of Ceylon, probably 
specifically identical with Sapoomilile, with 
which it coincides in eveiy respect. — Edye, 
Timbers of Ceylon, 

MILLINGTONIA. M. pinnata grows 
in Silhet, and M. pungens in the I^eilgherries. 

MILLINGTONIA, Speciesy 

Bameneia delle. SiNOH. 

A tree of the western province of Ceylon, 
the wood of which weighs lbs. 48 to the cubic 
foot, and is esteemed to last 20 years. It is 
used in common house-buildings. The sticks 
make excellent fences. — Mr, Mendis, 

MILLINGTONIA HORTENSIS, Linn.fil, 

Bignonia suberosa, Roxb. \ Cork tree. Eng. 

One of the Bignoniaceae ; it is an elegant tree 
growing to the height of fifty feet, is in blos- 
som towards the close of the rains, and the 
seeds ripen in March. It grows in India and 
Burmah and is cultivated for ornament and for 
shade in avenues all over the South of India and 
Ceylon. The bark is of a soft spongy nature 
with a resemblance to cork ; the wood is white, 
firm and close-grained. — Thw., Dr, Riddell, 
See BiGWONiA. suberosa. 

MILLINGTONIA SIMPLICIFOLIA,^(w!» 

This tree grows in Madura, Nepaul, the 
Khassya hills, and is found in the forests of 
the Pegu valley, but scarce. Its timber is 
valuable from its weight and strength. It is of 
a white colour and adapted for every purpose 
of house-building. — Roxh, i, 103, Vbigtj Dr, 
Mc Clelland, 

MILIUSA VELUTINA, H. /. et T. 

Uvairia villosa, Boo^, | Pedda chilka duduga. Tel. 

A tree of the Godavery forests, with a 
strong yellow wood, which does not warp, 
crickets are made of it, and it is used in 
house-building. — Major Beddome. 

MILIUSA HOOKEEIANA, Beddome. 

A small tree of the Denkencottah hills in 
the Salem District with a strong wood. — 
Mq/or Beeldome, 



MILULU, the Malayala name of a Malabar 
and Canara tree that grows to about sixteen 
feet high, and ten inches in diameter. It is 
known as one of the jungle woods, and is used 
by the native carpenters for boats, knees and 
timbers, on account of its strength. — l^dyty 
Forests of Malahar and Canara, 

MIMUSOPS, Species. 

Thubbse. BURtt. 
A Tavoy wood used in ship-building, 

MIMUSOPS ELENGI, Zinn.; Roxb.; 

Bakula. Beng.Hind. Sans. Elengi. Maleal. 
Kya-ya. Burm. M alsuri of Panjab. 

Mugali mara. Can. Moone Mal-gass. SnroH. 

Minjulu ? Moona mal. „ 

Tamdn. DUK. Maghudam marain< Tiir. 

Mulsari. „ Macharla maram. Tam. of 

Bholsari. ,, Ceylon. 

Ape-faced flower Tree.ENG Mayugadi maram. Tam, 
Bakul. DuK. Mahb. Pogada manu. TcL. 

This tree grows in Ceylon, throughout the 
peninsula, the North and N. W. of India, 
the Panjab, Burmah, Pegu, Tenasserim 
and the Moluccas. Dr. Gibson says that, 
in the Bombay forests, it is mostly found 
as a cultivated tree, more rarely wild, and 
then only below the ghats. It is an oraa- 
mental tree with dark-gi^een oblong altemats 
leaves, and white fragrant flowers ; of modenta 
size, and often cultivated for the oil obtained 
from its fragrant flowers. This tree is very 
ornamental in compounds. Its small white 
sweet smelling flowers are celebrated in the 
Puranas and even placed amongst the flowen 
of the hindu paradise. In Cauara and Snnda 
in the high jungles close above the ghats, it 
reaches a great size. It thrives wdl at 
Ajmeer, growing to a large size, the fresh 
flowers are delightfully fragrant, the wood is 
very hard and durable, and the foliage is 
beautiful and evergreen. The berries are 
eaten sometimes by the poor. In Burmah 
it is a rare ornamental tree, much valued by. 
Burmese ladies, for its small delicate sweet- 
scented blossoms, which they string in chaplets 
for the head. In Canara, it yields wood ser. 
viceable for houses, but not used in ships 
or boats. At Moulmein, it is a strong wood 
for any ordinary purpose. Dr. Gibson bad 
used the wood for cart shafts, and found it 
strong, and rather durable. In Ceylon, it is 
used for house-building and furniture. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 61 , and it is esteemed 
to last uO years. — Roxb. iii, 236, Drs, Wight, 
Oibson, Mason and Stewart, Voigt, OaL CaU 
Sx. 1 862, Madras Ex, Jur. Reports, Mr. B. 
Brown, A ins. Mat, Med., p, 158, Gen. Med. 
Top., p. 190, Messrs. Mendis and JB'ergusson. 

MIMUSOPS HEXANDRUS, Boxb. ; 
W.Ic. 



Eimi. DuK. MahBi 
Rajun. Hii^D. 
Chiri, Sans. , 
Paloo« Singh. 
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Palis. Tav, 
Pala. Tam. T£L. 
Pattai. „ 

Pedda palAr »> 



MIMUSOPS KAUKI. 



The fruit. 



Loemi ka phaL DuK. 
Theerie. Sans. 



I Palay pallam. Tam. 
I Pala pundoo. Tel. 



This tree grows in the eastern province of 

Ceylon ? it is common in the Deccan, where 

it is generally planted by Mahomedaus ; it 

grows near the Godavery, and it is common in 

Guzerat, where it reaches a great size, but is 

seldom found in other of the Bombay forests. 

The wood is rather strong, and much used for 

sugar mill beams and well-frames in Guzerat, 

bot Dr. Gibson had not seen it used elsewhere. 

Captain Beddome tells us that the wood is 

mnch used where strength and toughness are 

required. It is hard, a cubic foot weighs lbs. 

60,aud it is said to last 10 to 70 years. It is 

used for rulers, knobs, handles of tools, such 

as chisels, &c., and other articles of turneiy ; 

and, in Ceylon, for oil presses, bridges and 

buildings. The berries are eaten when ripe, 

are nutritious and palatable. — Roxb., ii, 238, 

Ainslie, p. 229, Drs» Riddell and Gibson, M. 

S» J, K., Mr, Mendis, Captain Beddome, 

Voigt 

MIMUSOPS INDICA, A. D.C, ; W, Ic. 

Im wood of Ceylon. Eno. I Palava maram. Tam. 
Pkloo-gaas. Singh. | Pali maram of Ceylon. 

This valuable tree grows very abundantly 

in the hot, drier parts of the island of 

Ceylon. The timber is extremely hard, and 

strong and very durable, and used for oil 

presses, bridges and buildings, and is next 

in value to Halmilile (Benya ammonilla.) 

Dr. Cleghom informs us that it grows in 

Tinnevelly, but its felling is restricted as it is 

ID large demand by the Madras Ordnance 

Department fw gun-stocks. Until recently 

it was not included among the reserved woods, 

tod the tree accordingly was extensively 

cat for private purposes. Steps, however, 

have now been taken to prevent this wood 

being removed, and, in Tinnevelly, where the 

tree chiefly grows, the Collector has been 

requested to inform the subordinate revenue 

officers in his district, that all [H'ivate cuttings 

of Palava is restricted. — Thw. En. FL ZeyL, 

TUp. 175, Report, Conservator of Forests, 

185d-60» Mr. h'ergusson. 

MIMUSOPS KAUKI, Linn. 



If. diflsectus, Spreng. 

„ bexandra, lioxb. 

lehraa dissecta, Forst. 



Achras baluta, Aubl., 
Rh.', Jtumph. 



[And. Hind. | Manil kara. Maleal. 

This middle-siseed tree grows in Malabar, in 
(Northern India, Panjab, the Malay islands, the 
Mdaccas and New Holland. It is cultivated 
Hi Ajmeer And Kotah, where the tree becomes 
very large aijd is veiy handsome. In the 
Dekhao, it grows to a large size, and is 
generally planted in groves. The wood is fine- 
grained and hard. The fruit, which is about 



MOKETAMMATHA. 

ihe size of a small olive, is of a yellow colour 
when ripe, after the rains, and contains a sweet 
clammy juice, eaten chiefly by the natives. In 
Buimah this dried fruit is occasionally seen 
among the Chinese, brought from Singapore. 
— Roxb,, ii, 238, Voigt, Drs, L'vine, p. 190, 
Riddell and Mason, Mr. Powell, 

MINJHAREE or Paloodhona, Uria, A 
tree abundant in Oanjam and Goomsur, ex- 
treme height 45 feet, circumference 5 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. Used on 
account of its lightness for rafts, also for 
pacottah poles. The fruit and flower are 
both eaten. The bark and leaves are used 
medicinally for worms. — Captain Macdonaldn 

Ml BAB AN. A Penang wood of a light red 
colour. Much used for ship-building, furni- 
ture, &c. 

MIRZAPOBE (Benares.) WOODS. 

bellerica — 



Dipterocarpus — Bigeedar. 
Diospy ros — Abnoos. 
Conocarpus— Sickroa. 
Pentaptera glabra — Asan. 
Phyllanthus emblica— 
Amorah. 



Terminalia 

Buherra. 
Terminalia bellerica— 

Saf ed mooslee. 
Terminalia bellerica — 

Hurrah. 



MISCHODON ZEYLANICUS, Thw. 

Taman. Tam. 
A very handsome tree, having excellent 
timber, widely spread in the island of Ceylon, 
— Mr. Fergusson, 

MITREPHORA HEYNEANA, Blume. 

Orophea fleyneana, H. f. et T. 

A middle-sized tree, growing at Haragam 
and other places on the lower BaduUa road 
from Kandy, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. 
—Thw. En. PL Zeyl., p. 8. 

MOCHEAL, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about twenty inches in diameter, 
and eight or ten feet high. It is used in 
native boats, &c. It produces a fruit from 
which oil is extracted.— ^c/ye on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

MODDORO GOODEE, Uria. A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, of extreme height 
40 feet, circumference 2J feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is used for ploughshares 
and rafters and burnt for firewood, is not 
very common. — Captain Macdonald. 

MOEE, Uria. Garuga pinnata. This 
tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, is of extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 13 feet. Stakes are cut from ihiQ 
tree and planted in hedges where they spring 
up again. The bark is used in tanning leather. 
The tree abounds. — Captain Macdonald, 

MOKETAMMA-THA, Burm. Meaning 
Martaban wood. A tree of maximum ^irth 
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MONOPORANDRA ELEGANS. 



aORINDA. 



1 cubit, and maximum length 8 feet, found 
very abundant in Martabau and its adjacent 
jungles, also all ovei* the provinces especially 
on the banks of rivers. When seasoned, sinks 
in water : uncommonly heavy. Stated to be 
used for the same purposes as chisel-handle 
tree, but still stronger,— * Captain Dance, 

MOMA-KHA ? BuRM., or MOBNA- 
KHA ? BuRM. In Amherst, a timber em- 
ployed for gun- stocks ; it is a reddish, softish 
wood, close and compact, fit for turning pur- 
poses, and exempt from attacks of insects. 

MONG-DAYAT NEE, Burm., or RED 
MONG DAYAT. A tree of maximum 
girth 2 cubits, and maximum length lo feet. 
Not abundant, but found on the sea shore 
from Amherst to Mergui and on the Calla- 
gouk islands. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Used for crooks, and straight parts 
also of ships aud boats : is a light tough 
wood with a good grain, but too liable to rot 
to be recommended. — Captain Dance, 

MONG-DAYAT PEW, Bdrm., or 
WHITE MONGDAYAT. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 2^ cubits, and maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce, but found all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces near the sea and in the mouths 
of the rivers. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. It is not a good wood, being very 
perishable. — Captain Dance* 

MONOCERA, a genus of plants, chiefly 



MONOPORANDRA LANCIFOLIA 
Thw. A small tree growing in Ceylon at 
Hellessee, in the Pasdoon Corle, at no great 
elevation. Wood unknown. — Thto, En. PI, 
Zeyl.y I,,p, 39. 

MOOKERSEY ? Tam. In TinneveUy, 
a wood of a red colour, used for building in 
general. — Colonel Frith, 

MOLU VENG-/(, Tam. In Travancore, 
a wood of a copper colour, specific gravity 
0*831. Used for common buildings. — Colonel 
Frith, 

MOON-DIEN, Burm. This wood is fine 
grained, light, and recommeuded for furniture. 
Its breaking weight is lbs. 121. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 33 to 38. In a full-grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the "trunk 
to the first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at six feet from the ground is 10 
feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot.' — Dr. 
Branaisy Cal. Cat, Ex, o/1862. 

MOORGAH, Hind. ? Of a light-brown 
colour, close-grained, and takes a good polial^ 
but is not a strong or serviceable wood. 
Occurs in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal 
to Hasdiha, but rather scarce. Native artides 
of furniture are principally made from tiiis 
wood. — Cal, Engineers' Journal, July 1860L 

MOORGUL MARA, 

Garcinia purpurea, Wild Mangoitem, 



trees, of the Nat. Order Elaeocarpaceae, of Kokeem ? Mahr 



which are known besides those below, M. 
tuberculata of Travancore and Neilgherries ; 
M. Griffithii of Mergui ; M. ferruginea of 
Neilgherries, and M. peliblata of Penang. — 
Voigty 123. 

MONOCERA ROXBURGHn, mght, 

Elseocarpus aristatus, Roxh. 
A tree of the Khassya mountains. — Boxh, 
ii, 2,599, Voigt, 123. 

MONOCERA RUGOSA, Wight. 

Elaeocarpus rugosus, Roxh, 
A tree of Assam and Chittagong. — Roxb, 
ii, 599, Voigt, 1 22. 

MONOCERA GLANDULIFERA, Rooker. 

M. Munronii, Wight. 

A tree of Coorg and the western forests, 
wood very strong. — Major Beddome, Voigt, 
123 

MONOPORANDRA CO RDIFOLTA 
Thw, A moderate-sized tree of Ambaga- 
mowa and Safiragam districts in Ceylon, at an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet. Wood unknown. 
—Thw. En. PL Zeyl., Z, p. 39. 

MONOPORANDRA ELEGANS, Thw, 
A moderate-sized tree of Saffragam district in 
Ceylon, at an elevation of about 2,000 
feet. Wood unknown. — Thw, En. PI. Zeyl, 



I Kokum ? Mahr. 



Under these names. Dr. Gibson describes a 
beautiful tree of Canara and Sunda, mostly 
below and near valleys. Valued for its firait 
which is extensively exported as a native con- 
diment. The concrete oil also is much used. 
Its wood is good. — Dr. Gibson. 

MOOTSOMAH ? This is a very plenti- 
ful tree of Akyab, It furnishes a very small 
wood, used for firewood. — CaL Cat, Ex, 1862. 

M ORELE, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white timber.— Co/, 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

MORINDA, a genus of trees, indigenous and 
largely cultivated in India, producing hard 
and very durable woods, and useful dyes. The 
bark and root, of M, tinctoria, and M. citri' 
folia in India, and of M, exserta, in Burmah, 
are employed to form a very valuable red dye^ 
which is fixed with alum ; and Dr. Bucha- 
nan mentions that the root of M. temifoUa 
in Mysore, is used for similar purposes. Moat 
of the red turbans of Madras are dyed widi 
the root of the Noona. The Karens prepare 
their red dyes most usually from the roots of 
two or three species. The M, citriJoUa is 
cultivated, by the Burmese for a dye, but the 
Earene more commonly use Morinda exsertth 
the indigenous species. These form a Terj 
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MORINDA CITRIFOLIA. 

valuable red dye which is fixed with alum ; 
the colour, though not brilliant, ia far more 
permanent than many other coloura. 

MOBINDA BRACTEATA, Roxb. 
Bouch. Beno. I Yaiyoe ? Bdrh. 

Uhan bin ? Buhk. | Alioo-gfthft. SiXQU. 

A email tree, native of Ganjam, the Anda- 
mans, and of the Phiiippiiiea and Moluccas in 
the Arohipelago, — with large shining leaves. 
The tree is common throughout the province 
of Pegu. It is also cultivated about Fhoun- 
gyee houses. Its wood, of a bright yellow 
colour, is found in the Bengal bazars under 
the name of Bouch, and. is valuable as aiTord- 
ing a bright yellow dye. — Dr. McClelland, 
Mr. Robert Brown, Voigt, Mr. I'ergutson, 

MOEINDA CITRIFOLIA, Linn. ; 
Roxb. I W. 4- A. ; Rheede. 



Togiree wood. Anqlo-Tbl. 
IncUan Mulberrff Enq. 

AI. Hdw. Hahs. 

Ach. „ 

Ak. 



Mauja pavatta; Tah. 
Nouna maram. , , 

Tognru ohetto. Tbl. 

Hulugbs. ,, 

Mulagu ohettn. „ 

Maddi chettu. ,; 



Barra-aL Hisd. 
Baitoadie. Mahb. 
Kada pilva. HaLBAL, 

This small tree 
Boondee. It graws all ovei 
sidency, ia much cultivated 
bay, and grows in Pegu, Cochin-Chii 
the Moluccas. It is not a common tree 



MORINDA roMENTOSA. 

parts of Htndostau, but seMc»n £nda its way 
to Europe. The flowers have a very sweet 
scent and the tree would thrive well and be 
ornamental in compounds. In Coimbatore, 
Nonna maram. Tarn,, is the proper TamnI 
name for the Morinda eitrij'olia, but Morinda 
umbeUata, a climbing plant, and hence unfit 
for use as a timber, has the same Tamul 
name. — Voigt, Mr. Robert Brown, Drs. 
Wight, Gibson and Cleghom, Gen. Med. 
Top., Mr. Rokde, Simmonds. 
MORIKDA EXSEETA, Roxb. 

Bun uch. Benq. 
Mhan-bin. ! Buail. 
Nyaf 

A small tree of Ceylon, the Circars, of 
Bengal and Buimah. In Pegu, M. bracteata 
and this are both small trees, only found 
about Phoungyefl houses, in a cultivated 
slate. Wood yellow, hard and useful, is fit 
for fancy work, and does not warp. — Voigt, 
Captain Beddome. 

MOEINDA TINCTORIA, Roxb. 
AL Bknq. Hind. 



Togari mogilli. Tbi- of the 

GoJaTery, 
Hogilli. Teu at Oiicon. 



Aoh. 



J Uulugu chettn. Tbl. 
ToEam." \\ 



the Bombay forests, but 
about villages. The wood is of a deep- ( 
brownish yellow, and the roots are uaed in 
dyeing. The quality of the wood, judging 
simply from the appearauce, is little, if at 
alt, inferior, to Nauclea coi'difolia, but the 
tree is mudi smaller. The wood is easily 
worked and used for common pmpoaes. Mr, 
Rohde has seen trees of this wood nearly 2 
feet in diameter. It makes tolerable planks, 
but appears never to be used on the Bombay 
side, except for door-shutters and such like. 
A scarlet colouring matter ia pi-ocured from 
the roots and bai-k, and used for dyeing hand- 
kerchiefs, turbans, &c. It is used, also, to 
assist more expensive dyes in giving a red 
colour to yam and cloth — the red thread used 
" 1 carpet-making is entirely dyed with it. 



Kotah and ; 'i'^5'.''*: ^^''^\ 
lu ■»« J tK Maddi chettu. Tel. i 

the Madi-aa Pi'e- , „ , 

that-of Bom- ^ ^"'*'' ''■^^' supposed to bo the same as 

". citrifolia in its wild state. Its gi-een fruit 

pickled or is eaten in curries. It is pretty 



every part of India. It is 
flower and frnit the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the year. It ia largely cultivated 
at Boondee, Kotah and Mewar. The woods 
of all the species are beautiful, hard and dur- 
able ; and excellent for gun-stocks. That of 
this species possesses all these qualities, is 
variegated red and white, and is employed 
for gun-stocks in preference to all other 
kinds. The bark of the roots ia used to dye 
red, the colour is fixed with alum, hut it is 
neither bright nor durable. In aome parts of 
India, it is cultivated for the sake of the roots. 
In the Circars the dyers use the bark of the 
fi-esh roots, bruised and gently boiled in water 
for a short time. The cloth or yam is pre- 
pared in a cold infusion of the powdered 
gallof Terminaliachebula, in milk and water ; 
it is then dried and moistened with alnm 



The pi-ocesB of dyeing red yams iu ...», , ,.,-,, 

Circars is well described by Heyne. The ] ""^ter, and again dried, and receives from the 

i-oots of the awal tree of Malabar and other 



parts of India, Morinda citrifolia, and of M. 
tinctoria, are found abundant in all the Asia- 
tic islands, and are extensively used as a dye 
stuff for giving a red colour. The tree is usu- 
ally grown as a prop and shade for the pepper 
vine and cofiee tree. The colouring matter 
resides principally in the bark of the roots, 
which are long and slender, and the small 
pieces are the best, fetching 8«.to ..I0«. a 
maund. It is exported in large quantities 
from M&labar to Guzerat^ and the northern 



above decoction, a pretty, bright, but fugitive 
red. Dr. Irvine says the root is extensively 
exported from Ajmeer as a red dye. The 
plant is not allowed to shoot up into tlie bush, 
but is dug up the third year after planting. 
Tho flowers are very fragi-ant. — Roxb., Med. 
Top. of Ajmeer, p. 182, Voigt, Mr. Robert 
Brown. 
MORINDA TOMENTOSA, Beyne. 

Uorinda mudia. Ham. | Hanjinate. UaLIAL. 

This tree grows to 20 or 30 feet high in 
Tiavaucore. It is very commoa there, and is 



MORUS SERRATA. 



MOULMEIN TIMBERS. 



frequently found in gardens as well as in the 
forests. It yields a yellow timber which takes 
a polish equal to jack wood, and the interior 
wood of old trees yields a dye. — Drury^s Use- 
ful Plants, p. 308. 

MORRE, Singh. Eye ball. Eng of Ceylon. 
A tree of the central province of Ceylon. 
A cubic foot of its wood weighs 62 lbs., and 
it is said to last 25 years. It is used for 
common house-building, and, next to Gal- 
moiTe, Nephelium, furnishes the best firewood 
for lime and brick kilns , Berries eaten when 
ripe. — Mr. Mendis, 

MORUS. Several species of mulberry, 
M. alba, L.; M. Cashmeriana, 12oy/e ; M. 
indica, Roxb. ; M. laevigata, WalU ; M. tata- 
rica, Willd,, grow in the Panjab, Kashmir, 
on the Salt Range, the Chenab up to 5,000 
and 7,000 feet, in Thibet at 9,000 feet 
and abundantly in Affghanistau, and the trees 
have a girth of 12 to 16 feet. The wood of 
old trees is strong and useful and much em- 
ployed for construction and implements. The 
mulberry is largely used in Affghanistan. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 217. 

MORUS ALBA and M. L^VIGATA. 

Mulberry. 

Tut. Hind. 
Grows both in the hills and plains of India. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS and M. 
SINENSIS, are grown in the Panjab for rear- 
ing the silk worm, and M . parviflora, Roi/le, 
grows in the Panjab Himalaya at from 2,500 
to 9,000 feet with a girth of 10 to 28 feet. 
Its wood is yellow and strong, but is liable to 
be attacked with worms. It is used for ploughs, 
toys, troughs, &c. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 29. 

MORUS PARVIFOLIA. 

Karan. Hind, | Tiit, or t6trt. Hind. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard 
and highly esteemed for furniture, parts of 
boats, &c. This grows in the hills at eleva- 
tions vaiying from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 
The leaves form a valuable fodder for cattle. 
— Dr. Cleg horn, Mr. Fowell. 

MORUS SERRATA. Hill Mulberry. 

Tut or kriin. Hind. | Kimu. Hind. 

A tree of fast growth, attaining its full size 
in 20 years, when it becomes useful. Length 
of trunk to first branch 8 feet, (some say 1 5 
feet), and girth 5 feet. There are several 
species of Morus, of which that called the 
" kriin," growing in the hills, is the best ; but 
the quality of its timber depends a great deal 
upon the locality in which it is grown ; the 
timber of trees in the higher altitudes is good, 
that in the valleys is not valuable. The wood 
is yellow, tough, but liable to bend, and is 
readily attacked by worms. It is used by 



ploughs ; it is also used for legs and posts of 
cots, troughs and toys. It beai*s a sweet edible 
fruit. The tree is not found in forests, but 
here and there on zemindars' estates. — lAeut 
Col. Lake. 

MORUS SINENSIS. 

Chin-ki-tut. Hind. 

Imported from China, and yields the best 
food for silk worms. — Mr. Powell. 

MOULMEIN TIMBERS and FANCY 
WOODS. Of the following timbers, for- 
warded to the Exhibition of 186], from 
Moulmein, by J. R. Colvin, Esquire, Com- 
missioner of the Province in 1847, under 
their native names, several were afterwards 
identified by Dr. Falconer, during his visit 
to the Teak forest of the Tenasserim provinces 
in 1848-49 :— 

Careya spboerica, Bamboose, Bubm. 

Cyrtophyllum fragrans, Anan, BuRM., one of the 
Nux vomica tribe; one of the hardest, most comptet^ 
and heaviest woods known. 

Hopea odorata, Thengan, Burm,, of the Dipterocl^ 
peae or saul tribe ; a very strong but coarse-grained 
timber. 

Indike, BuRM., Ebony. 

Inga xylocarpa, Pyangadeau, BuRM. The Ironwood 
of the Arracan provinces, very hard, dense and dnnbk. 

Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, py en-ma, BURM., eom* 
monly known under the name of jarrool. 

Pterooarpus .Indica, Padauk, BUBM., one of the 
Legumiuosse, called Bosewood. It is a verybeaatifil 
and hard compact timber, closely resembling tbe 
Andaman wooa. 

Pyen-ma and Kazaret, BURH., undetermined. 

The following 114 woods were sent from 
Moulmein to the London Exhibition of 1862 : 

(1) Acacia, Konk Koe, this wood is made intoboat% 
carts and other ordinary house-building material. 

Acacia serissa, Tseek Tha, wood reddish colour, need 
for furniture. 

Ahline Ngai, used for ordinary house-building pur- 
poses ; leaf is eaten boiled as greens. 

Ah See Eha, wood hard, used for making musical in- 
struments. 

Arborea ? ? Bun-boay, a strong durable wood ; need 
for house-posts. 

Abrus? Youg Tha Ngai, used in ordinary boilding 
materials. 

Artocarpus echinatus, Touu Phain, used for making 
boats and carts. 

Artocarpus echinatus, Toung Pain Nai, fruit edible, 
used in house-building. 

Artocarpus integrifolius, Pain Nai, BuRM. "Jadt 
tree," Fruit eaten, wood yellow, used to dye the yellow 
Pongyee (Burmese Priest) cloths. 

(10) Bamboo, species. Dedoap Tha, this wood ii 
made use of for ordinary houtfe-biulding purposes. 

Bignonia, Thau Thet NgaJ, used in common pnr* 
poses of building. 

Bignonia stipulata, Ma-shoay, a strong wood for a^y 
ordinary purpose. Fruit edible. 

BombsB ? That Pan ? a strong wood for any ordinary 
purpose. 

Bon Sone, the fruit is edible. Used for house-buiUi- 
ing purposes. 

Cassia, species. Ngoo Tha, made into house-posts* 
Fruit and bark used medicinally. 

Cassia Sumatrana? Kyee, this wood is used in or- 
dinary house-building. 

Cassia Sumatrana, Mazalee, this wood is used in or- 
dinary house-building. 



^^zDyi^&ra/oi-ordiaaiy house-building, and for I e^X'kcch^^^^^^ '^* ^'^ *' ^* "**" 
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Ctxrdia myxa, Koan Tha Nath, this wood is used 
in ordinary house-building. Tho leaf is made into 
oigar wrappers. 

(20) Dalbergia, species. Myouk Shaw, this wood is 
used in ordinary house-building. 

Dalbergia, species. Water Dalbergia, Thap-ya, this 
wood is used in ordinary house-building. 

D^bergia, species. Youdine, a hard, heavy black 
wood, used for furniture. 

Dalbergia alatus, Tsouk Yoa, used for tool handles. 

Dalbergia ooata, Tsouk Yo, a tough wood, much used 
fnr tool handles. 

Dillenia, si>ecies, Zin Pyun N^an, a strong wood for 
uiY ordinary purpose. Fruit edible. 

Dipterocarpus giandis, Tngtha, converted into 
Iilanks for bmlding. 

Bin G-yin, one of the DipterocarpesB, a very strong 
(hiT^le wood, as steong as Fyengado ; when kept long 
in water it is said to become petnfied. 

£in Win, used for all ordinary purposes of building. 

Eugenia, species. Sha B3ra Gyin, wood soft, used in 
crdmary purposes of builcQng material. 

(30) Eugenia, species. Sha Bya, a strong wood for 
say ordinary purposes. 

Fagnea fragrans, Ah Nan, a strong wood, good for 
building purposes. 

Ficus oordif olia, Nga Thin-gyee, a strong wood for 
any ordinary purpose. 

Galez, species* Mohmagah, used in common pur- 
poses of building. 

€iarana speciosa, Balawa, used in common purposes 
of house-bmlding. 

Garcinia, species. Young Zalai, this wood is made 
QM of for ordinary house-building purposes; fruit 
edible. 

Gardenia floribunda, Thet Ya, this wood is made 
ue of for ordinary house -building purposes. 

Gardenia coronaria, Yin-gat, used for building pur- 
poses. Fruit edible. 

Gmelina arborea, Yamana, used as an ordinary 
building material. 

Goay-pin-gyee, used in common purposes of house- 
building, and also its seed as weights, in weighing gold. 

SIO) Goay Tha, used in common purposes of house- 
ding. 

C^wia, 8i»ecies ? Bha Woon, converted into planks 
for building. 

Grewisu species, Tha-ran, a wood used to make 
dancing dolls. 

Grewia floribunda, Mya-ya-gyee, into any common 
house-building materiaL 

Gordonia, Ajian Pho, a strong wood, good for build- 
ingpnrposes. 

Homalium tomentosum. Monk K3ran, a strong wood 
for any ordinary purpose. 

Hopea odorota. Thin Gan, a very strong, durable 
wood; used for making canoes. 

Inga species. Bom Mai Za, wood hard, used for mak- 
ing musical instruments. 

Inga zylocarpa, Pyen-ka-doe, wood extremely hard ; 
used for nouse-posts. 

Ka Nat Tha, this wood is made use of for ordinary 
house-building purposes. 

(80) Kay Yoob, used in ordinary building materials. 

Khan Tha, this wood is made into any house-build- 
ingmaterial. 

&oiin Soay-dan, this wood is used in ordinary 
house-building. 

Kja Nan, red wood,, used generally bv carpenters. 

Kyan-pho, a strong wood, good for building purposes. 

Kjra so, used for building materiaL 

Lftgerstroemia, species. Jarool, Pyen-ma-zoat-gvee, 
wood soft, used in ordinary purpose of building 
materiaL 

Lagerstrcemia reginse, PyenMaNee, theJarul of 
Ghittagong, wood used for boats and carts, also for 
flooring houses. 

I^tferstrcemia, Pyen Ma Phoo, used for making oars 
and for rough house-buUding. 

Mai Kin, used in ordinary building materials. Fruit 
used as medicine. 

(60) Ma-nee Auka, used for ordinary house-building 
porpofv* Bark is used medioiiially. 



Mangifera Indica, Tha Yat, That Yat, this wood is 
used in ordinary house-buildicg. PVuit edible. 

Mangifera oppositifolia, Mayan, used for building 
purposes. 

Mellicocca trijuga, Gyoo Tha, this wood is used for 
bows, being tough and elastic. 

Mimusops elengi, Kya Ya, a strong wood for any 
ordinanr purpose . The flower is used medicinally and 
prized for its fragrance. 

Moringa pterygosperma? Dha-ne Tha? used for 
building purposes. 

Moringa pterygosjperma? Dain Tha, flowers, bark 
and root used ipeaicinally. Wood made into dolls. 

Mya Ya Ngai, this wood is used for ordinary house- 
building purposes. 

Myouk Ngo, Moulmein Lancewood, this wood is 
made into any house-building material. 

Nat Gyee, used for posts and knife handles. 

(70) Nauclea cadamba, Ma-oo-tha, used for build- 
ing purposes. 

Nux vomica tree, Kha Gyee, used for all ordinary 
purposes of building. Fruit used medicinally. 

Nux vomica tree, Ka-boung, used in ordinary build- 
ing materials. Fruit used as medicine. 

Nyoay Sha, used for building material. 

Nyoung Tha, a strong wood for any ordinary purpose. 

Nyoung Lan, used for building material. 

Can Naih, the fruit is edible. Used for house-build- 
ing purposes. 

Oak An, this wood is made into canoes. 

Odina wodier, Na Bai, a red wood. Bark used 
medicinally. 

Ouk K.yi-ne, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

(80) Paran Tha, wood soft, used in ordinary pur- 
poses of building material. 

Phat Than, used for chisel handles. 

Phyllanthus emblica, Yee Pye, used in common pur- 
poses of house-building. 

Pierardiasapida, Ka Na Oo, a very hard wood : used 
for wheel axles. 

Pollypod, Oak-leaved; Zangyecoat-doup, used for 
all ordinary purposes of building. 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Padouk, a very strong 
wood, admirable for furniture, used by the Burmese to 
make their musical instruments* 

Pune Tha, wood soft, used in ordinary purposes of 
building material. 

Red jambo, Tha Bya Nee, used for building material. 

Setphan, used in common purposes of house-build- 
ing* 

Sonneratia acida. La Moo, an inferior wood for 
boats, which lasts but two or three years. The fruit 
is an article of food. 

(90) Sonneratia assetata ? (qu. acida ?) Kama-la, an 
inferior wood for boats, which lasts but two or three 
years. 

Terminalia bellerica, Phangah, is very hard and 
heavy. Used to make rice-pounders, furniture, &c. 

Tha Khoot, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

Tha -man -tha, used in ordinary building materials. 

Than-that-gyee, used for building materials. 

Uliet Kon Nyen, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

Thet Lendah, used for all ordinary purposes of 
building. 

Thin-win, used for house-building purposes. The 
fruit is edible. The root used medicinally. 

Thit Nee, converted into boxes, tables, &c, ko, 

Toung Ma Yoa, wood smooth ; used generally for 
Burmese slate or writing boards. 

(100) Tsan-saypen, used for ordinary house-build- 
ing purposes. Leaf is eaten boiled as greens. 

Tsat Tha, used for building purposes. 

Yatica, species, Koung Mhoo, used for making carts 
and boats. 

Yitex arborea, Tonk-sha-gyee, fruit eaten, the wood 
is used for any common purpose. 

Vitex arborea, Tonk Tsa, a strong wood for any 
ordinary purpose. 

Wiha Oung, used for all ordinary purposes of build- 
ing. 

Woot Tha^ ft fttroDf; ^ood Iwl v^i ^xi^aoaKri y^x^ia « 
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Ya Ka Ngine, this wood u um>d in ordinary home- "^o™^ ^7^ *«'9 " » specieB pf TermiDalia.) 
Y(ui^,lhi.wood iauaedinordinuyhcuue-buUd- MURRAYA, Specica. Bunnan boxwood. 

ing. -llie Karens aomatimeB furnished Mr, MaBon 

(110) Y» Tha Kdt, an inferior wood for boats, with Bpecimens of wood scarcely to be dis- 

whid. Urtsbut twoortbrseieftrB. Tha frnitis an tinguished from the box wood of Europe. Dr. 
Wnllich found Nauclea t """ 



artiole of food. 

Ya-tha-pya, tha fmil is edible. Used for hoaae- 
bnilding purposes. 

Tin To, a strong wood, good for bnilding purpoBOB. 

Za Padrnp, a strong wood, good for building pur- 

ZiDpjrun Gyee, thia wood is osed in ordinary honae- 
buildlng. 

MOU-THA-MA. A tree in Amherst; 
■with a fine-grained, compact, red wood, bu 
liable to split ; it would answer for band- 
spikes. It resemblea Myrtus pimenta. Bark 
used for blue dye. — Captain Sance. 

MUDAMALLAI FORESTS. The Ban- 
galore barracks, railway, M'eilgherry barracks, 
jail, and other works were supplied with tim- 
ber from these forests. — Conservator's Meport. 

MULMURACA, the Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about twenty-four 
inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet in 
height' It is used by the natives for canoes, 
catamaraDB, and many other purposes. It 
produces a fruit which, with the leaves of the 
tree, is used medicinally. — Sdye, on the Tim- 
ber of Ceylon. 

MUNCHETTY MABAM, the Malayala 
name of a tree which grows io Malabar and 
GaDara, to about twenty-five feet in height, 
and eighteen inches in diameter : it is Hsed by 
the natives for coasting vessels and house- 
building : it is of little value. — Sdye, Foresti 
of Malabar and Conara. 

MUNGEVENAH, the Tamil namo of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to thirty inches in 
diameter, and eight feet long. It is close in 
its graia and light. It is used for gun-stocks, 
poles of palanquins, sandalB, &c. It produces 
a fhiit which is of little use. It is on the 
fruit of this tree that the monkeyB, pea-fowl, 
&c., feed,— iPrf5-e on ihe Timber of Ceylon. 

MUNJADDY, Tah. A Travancore wood 
of a purple colour, specific gravity 0-667. 
Used for building houses only. — Col. FrUh. 

MUWJET KERDDUM, T*.h. A Tin- 
nevelly wood of a light straw colour. Used 
for building in general. — Col. R-ith. (Note. — 
Major Beddome says this is the Manje ka- 
dambu, the Nauclea cordifolia.) 

MUNNY MARTHA, Tak. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0*607 ; 1 to 6 feet in circumference ; used for 
furniture. — Colonel JPrith. (AoM,— M^or 
Beddome says this is a species of Terminalia.) 

JIIUEOODOO, Tam. a Palghat wood of 
s light colour. A. omali tree ; used for build- 



-difolia . 

banks of the Irrawaddy, which has "wood 
coloured like that of the box tree, but nindi 
lighter, and at the same time very close-grMo- 
ed." It may possibly be the same fn^ 
although the Tenasserim wood iBDotligbt} 
or it may be a Tavoy tree, which he says ku 
"a strong tough wood, in grain like boi."— 
-Dr. Mason'g Tenauerim, 

MURRAYA, Speeie$. Maikay, Bdem. 
In Tavoy, a tough close-graiued wood, uwd 
for handles. — Dr. WaUxeh. 

MURRAYA, Ash-leaved Mnrraya. 
Etteiriye. SiHOB. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notioeaa 
timber ti-ee of the eastern province of Cejlcm, 
a cubic foot of the wood weighs lbs. 60, uid it 
is said to last from 10 to 70 years. It is wed 
for handles of mamotiee, hammers and bill- 
hooks ; and rafters for cadjan roofs.— Jfr. 
Mendis. 

MURRAYA EXOTICA, Linn. 
Murohola in Knniaon. | ^tteriyn. SorOH. 

Mr. FergusBon describes this as a small treft 
the toughest wood in Ceylon excepting those 
of Andai-a, " Dici-ostachys cinerea," and of 
" Heritiera littoralis ?" Mr. R. Thompson 
says that in Kumaon it is only a small scandent 
shrub.— jtfr. Fergiuson, Mr. R. Thonytim. 
{Nole.^It seems identical with Mr. Menditf 
ash-ieaved Murraya.) 

MUB.RH NEEN, Bdbm. Atrwofmaxi- 
mum girth 2 cubits, and maximum length IS 
feet. Found abundant all over the Tenas- 
-lerim provinces on low grounds. Wkm 
seasoned it floats in water. It looks exactly 
deal, but is stated to have no dnrabili^. 
■^Captain Dance. 

MURRAYA, Species. Maikay, Bdbm. 
A timber of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
maximum girth I cubit, and maximum length 
15 feet. Abundant inland in Tavoy, bat 
scarce near Moulmein. When aeasoned it 
lloats ia water. It is too scarce for b^ns, 
but recommended for bandies of planai^ 
chisels, hammers, &c. It is used by BnrmeH 
for handles of knives and other weapons, ud 
is a strong, tough wood, in grain like Box- 
wood— (Vide Major Simpson'a ReptHrt). B 
is recommended by the Ordnance carpentan 
as the very best wood, in the collection, fiir 
planes or for any purpose in lieu of ]tM«.— 
dtptain Dance. 
1S8 
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MUSSEE, Can. One of the Lauraceae 
grows in Mysore, where it is in general 
demand. — Captain Fvckle in Mad. CaL Ex. 
oflH62. 

MUTHERIE. In Ceylon, the Tamil name 
of the satin-wood : called Buratu by the Portu- 
guese. It is a handsome and valuable wood, 
and may be considered the most durable of 
any in Ceylon for general uses, provided it is 
seasoned in the shade : it may be converted 
into handsome furniture, &c. In consequence 
of its weight all trees are cut in lengths of 
from ten to twelve feet, for the purpose of 
getting it floated down the rivers from the 
forests, which is done in canoes. Mr. Edye 
was of opinion that it may be obtained from 
twenty-five to forty feet long, but the largest 
diameter is thirty-six to forty inches. That 
which is in general brought to the dock-yard 
is about fifteen feet long and from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches in diameter, being cut 
to that size for the ease of conveyance. — Edye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MUTTALLA, Tam. A Travancore wood- 
of a brown colour. Used for light work. — 
Colonel Frith. 

MYA-KA-MAUN, Burm. ? A Tavoy 
wood ; valuable, strong and black, used for 
knife handles. — Wallich. 

MYAUN-KGO, Burm.? In Amherst, 
white sissoo ; used for rafters. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

M YAUP-LOAUT, Burm. ? . In Amherst, 
a timber tree, a kind of superior Toon wood, 
supposed of the genus Cedrela. — Cat. Ex. 
1851. 

MYA-YA, Burm. In Amherst, a hard 
and close-grained wood, used for rafters ; it is 
strong and durable, and would answer for 
beams, &c., being exempt from the attacks of 
insects. — Cat, Cat. Ex. 1851. 

MYA-YA-NGAI, Burm.? A tree of 
Moulmein, wood used for ordinary house- 
building purposes. — CaU Cat. Ex. 1862 

MYENG-TA-BEP, Burm. ? A strong, 
bluish-grey Tavoy wood ; adapted for handles. 
—Dr. Wallich. 

MYHILENAH in Tamil, Mylelu in Mala- 
yala. This Malabar and Canara wood is of a 
greenish tinge, and very close-grained ; it 
grows to about twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
two and a half feet in diameter. It produces 
a fruit like green-pepper ; its leaves resemble 
the mango : the wood is generally considered 
strong and durable, and the native carpenters 
procure from its branches the small crooks used 
for the knees and timbers of boats, &c,, and 
the lai^e limbs for the frames of native vessels. 
The ti*ee is scarce in the north part of Mala- 
bar and Canara, and not known in Ceylon. — 



EdyCy Forests of Malabar and Canara. {Note. 
— Is this Colonel Frith's myle ellah ?) 

MYLE ELLA, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of an ash-colour, used for carts, build- 
ings, &c. — Coh Frith. 

MYLE ELLAH, Tam, ? In Travancore, 
a wood of a light green colour, specific gravity 
0'896. Used only for building houses. — Col. 
Frith . {Note .—Is this Edye's Myhi-lenah . ?) 

MYOUK-NGO, Burm. Lancewood of 
Moulmein. A tree of Moulmein, wood is 
made into any house-building material.— Ca/. 
Cat Ex. 1862. 

MYOPORUM TENUIFOLIUM, the 
Spurious Sandalwood tree of the Sandwich 
islands, attains the height of 15 to 20 feet, and 
is 3 to 4 feet in circumference. It grows in 
elevated situations. Its foliage is light-green, 
with small white flowers. Its wood varies 
in colour according to age, from light-yellow 
to red, and is used for making planes. — 
Bennetts Gatherings, p. 419. 

MYRICA SAPIDA. Box Myrtle. 

KaippaL Hind. 
The wood in grain is veiy like birch, but 
of a darker colour. The tree is occasionally 
met with in the Panjab Hills from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet, but the wood is not generally sold 
in the bazars. The ripe fruit is used for 
sherbets. — Mr. Powell. 

MYRICARIA ? 8p. (M, Germanica ?) 

Hombu of Kan4war. | Bis of Kaghan. 

A tree of the N. W. Himalaya. 
MYRISTICA, Species. 

Thounsanga. BuRM. 

In: Tavoy, a large tree, used in boat-build- 
ing. — Dr. Wallich. 

MYRISTICA, Species. 

Koathoe. BuBM. | Kunneen. BuRM. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in flooring 
houses, — Dr, Wallich. 

MYRISTICA AMYGDHLINA? and 
M. SPHJEROCARPA ? Wild nutmeg tree. 
There ai^e one or two trees, in the Southern 
provinces of Tenasserim, belonging to the 
genus which contains the nutmeg. The fruit 
has none of the aroma of the nutmeg, but the 
timber, which is lai^ge, is used by the natives 
in house-carpentiy. Griffith found only one 
species, " apparently," he says, " referable 
to Louriero's genus Knema." Wallich how- 
ever, met with two and refeiTed both to 
Myristica. — Dr, Mason. 

MYRISTICA CINEREA. 

Kan Jai phaL BCahb. ■ ) Sandikai maram. Tam. 

A great and straight tree, found in the 
Bombay green-wood jungles or Raees, above 
and below the ghats.. It is not sufficientlj 
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common, nor found generally in situations 
easy of access, to allow of its being used 
for household or agricultural purposes. The 
wood is white and compact. In Coimbatore, 
its wood is straight-grained, close, even grain- 
ed apparently and of fine quality. — Drs, 
Wight and Gibson. 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA, Thunb, 
Common nutmeg tree. This small tree has 
been introduced into various parts of India 
from the Moluccas. It is chiefly valued for its 
aromatic fruit. The wood is said to be hard 
and close-grained. 

MYROLE, OR MIROLE, in Tamil and 
Malayala, is a Malabar and Canara wood of 
much value, but scarce ; it is very heavy and 
strong, and grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter, and fifteen or twenty feet high. 
It is generally used where strength and dura- 
bility are required. — Edye^ Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara, 

MYSORE WOODS. The forests at Nug- 
gur contain valuable timber, and the large 
and extending timber trade on the Tumbudra, 
is forming a new and interesting feature in 
Mysore. Captain Puckle sent the following 
Mysore woods to the Exhibition of 1862. 

• 

Bobbalu, Can., Babul, Acacia arabica. 

Bamboo, Bambusa arundinacea. 

Hippay, Bassia longifolia, wood often curiously 
grained. 

Red custard apple, Anona reticulata. 

Ructa cbandana, Adenanthera pavonina. 

Trincomallee. Berrya ammonilm. 

Boghy, Can., Acacia, for furniture, is strong and 
tough. 

Cboojelly, Can., Acacia, has great resilience, useful 
for all purposes. 

Baghy, Can., Acacia speciosa, for carriage, and house- 
building. 

Hoonasay, Can., Tamarindus Indica, for naves of 
wheels, oil mills, mallets, rice-pounders, &c., excellent 
for brick and tDe-buming. Heart- wood very hard. 

Biti, Can., Dalbergia latif olia, for furniture of every 
description. 

Honagal, Can., Terminalia, for furniture and house- 
building 

WuUa Hoonay, Can., Pterocarpus, for furniture and 
house-buHding. 

Nellee, Can., Emblica officinalis, for veneering, good 
for well-rings, does not decay under water, well 
adapted for turning. 

Nundee, Can., Lagerstroemia microcarpa, useful for 
a variety of purposes, has great stiffness, wooden 
bridges have been built of this. An excellent wood. 

BiUawar, Can., Acacia odoratissima, has great tough- 
ness or elasticity, makes handsome fum^ure resem- 
bling walnut, and much used in carriage-building for 
the frame work, felloes and spokes. 

Bugta Hanay, Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, makes 
handsome furniture, and resembles fine mahogany, but 
must be well seasoned, or it stains yellow.' I 



Nowladdi, Can., polishes well, is used for house- 
building and furniture, &o. 

Hindiga, Can., furniture, polishes and turns well, 
useful for the cabinet maker, and would do for 
veneering. 

Jalari, Can., Vatica laccifera, strong useful wood 
for a variety of purposes. 

Kurramutti, Can., Terminalia tomentosa, house* 
building, bears a good transverse strain, a wood much 
esteemed for all railway purposes. 

Jambay, Can., Inga xylocarpa, furniture, shafta^ 
plough heads, knees and crooked timbers in ship- 
building, and railway sleepers. 

Sagwan, Can., also Teyaga, Can., Tectona grandii, 
ship -building, house-building, furniture, &c. 

Dindaga, Can., Conocarpus latif oHa, house-buildiog, 
shafts and yokes, and general use for railway purposes, 
but makes very good cabinet furniture. 

Kuddavailoo, Can., Nauclea oadamba, for various 
kinds of furniture. 

Sumpaghy Can., Michelia ohampaca, very handsome 
furniture, and polishes well, grows to a very large size, 
has a yellow sweet scented flower. 

Mauvoo, Can., Mangifera indica, for solid wheels of 
countrv carts, and rough furniture. 

Godday, Can., Cedrelacese, polishes well, and is good 
for turning. 

Bevoo, Can., Melia azedarach, common famitnre^ 
but it warps and splits. 

Mussee, Can., Lauracese, in general demand. 

Halasoo, Can., Jack, £no., Artooarpus integrifolia, 
furniture, chairs, tables, &o., but must be well seasoned, 
or it will warp and crack. 

Yettaga, Can., Nauclea cordifolia, polishes well, re- 
sembles boxwood, and is good for turning, cracks snd 
warDs, is light and durable if kept from wet. 

Thenoon, Can., Cocos nucifera, ridge poles for 
temporary roofs, aqueducts, &c. 

Somy, Can., a handsome furniture wood. 

Baulay, Can., Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Thadsal, ,, A. good fine grained wood. 

Joghy „ 

Sime Thengady, Satin wood. 

Danum, Can. 

Noname, ,, 

Naralay, Can., Eugenia jambolana, used in ordiiurj 
house-building. 

Hoongay, Can., Pongamia glabra. 

Punaralay, Can. 

Seebay, Can. 

Gundugguraghy, Can., Cedar. 

Doddu Godda, Can., Toon? 

Casurina muricata, a hai'd tough wood ; grows fast, 
and useful for scaffolding poles. 

Hooaeasee, Can., Thespesia populnea. Heart-wood, 
fine, close-grained, gun stocks have been made of it. 

Dalchini, Can., (^nnamon. 

Davadary, Can., Sethia Indica. Timber shwt but 
good : the wood fragrant. 

Gundha, Can., Sandalwood, Santalum album. 

Honda Bevoo, Can., scented margosa. 

Pathunga, Can., Coesalpina sappan. 

Karachi, Can. , Bauhinia. A good strong wood, some- 
what like black- wood. 

Padrio, Can. 

Nullacrua, Can. 

Seemy thengady. Can. 

Chillala, Can. 

Chittay ,, 

Kittalay, Orange, Citrus aurantium. 

— Dr, Cleghorn^ Conservator's Report^ Cap- 
tain Puckle in Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



NAGAKUNNY, Tam.? A Tinnevelly 
wood of a whitish brown colour, used for 
building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

NA GHEE, BuRM. A timber of Tenas- 
fferlw, of maximum girth 3 cubits, and maxi- 



mum length 15 feet. Abundant all over the 
Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a tolerably good wood, 
used for mallets, but not durable enough to 
be recommended.— Cajp^ain Dance. 
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NARAH. 

NAGISHVORO, Ubia. Of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, supposed to be Mesua fenea ? Its 
extreme height is 30 feet, circumference 3^ 
feet, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 9 feet. A medicine, 
used for diarrhcea, rheumatism, &c., is extract- 
ed from the flower. The flowera are also worn 
by the Ori^as, and the Bajahs stuff tlieir 
pillows witb them. The tree is tolerably 
common, hut no use seems to he made of the 
wood. — Captain Macdonald, 

NAGPORE WOODS. See Central 
Protinces. 
NALLA MALLA. See Cuddapah. 

NA-KYEEN, Bdeh. Id Amherst a timber 
employed for house-posts and rafters. This 
is the Boondrie wood of Calcutta, Heritiera 
minor, where it is so common as to serve for fire- 
wood, although, from its superior qualities for 
buggy-shafts, hackei7 or cai-t axles and wheels 
and other purposes requiring great strength 
and toughness, it is highly prized. — Ca^. 
Ex. 1862. 

NANAH, Tam. This is a new species of 
Bassia which grows in Travancore and 
Ualabar to about 12 feet in height, and 10 
inches in diameter. It is genei'ally cnrved 
in its growth, and very soft and light. It 
resembles the American red birch as to its 
silvery grain. The native carpenters use it 
for the frames of small vessels. It is of 
little value in consequence of its early decay. 
— Sdye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 
Major Beddome. 

NANAMBOO, Tam. ? A wood of Tra- 
vancore, of a browD colour. Used for common 
buildings. — Cot. Frith. 

NANGKA, Malay. Jack, Ens. This 
and the Champadah, are varieties of Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, and differ from each othei' in 
the smaller size, and hairy stems of the latter. 
— Low's Sarawak, p. 73. 

NAOO, BoBu. lo Amherst, a timber used 
for house-posts : the leaves, flowers and roots 
are said to be used for medicine. It is a 
brown, substantial, solid wood, not liable to 
the attacks of insects.— Ca*. Sx. 1851. 

NA PEW GEE, Btjrm., or LET THOUK 
GEE, BuBU. In Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
awood of maximum girth 1^ cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 14 feet. Abundant all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a wood of inferior grain, and not durable. 
—Captain Dance. 

NARAH, the Maloyala name of a Malabar 
and Canara tree that grows to about twelve 
feet high, and ten inches in diameter. It is 
curved in growth, and is used for the frames 
of vessels. It is not very durable, and ranks 



NAUCLEA. 

as one of the inferior sorts of jungle wood.— 
Edi/e, Forests of Malabar and Qmara. 

NAR-PUTTE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is used for canoes, planks of vessels, 
&c. It grows to aliout tbir^ feet in height, 
and twenty inches in diameter. It is not 
durable, and is of little use. — Edj/e, Ceylon. 

NARVELL, a Ceylon wood, sometimes 
called Jambu, in Tamil and Portuguese. It 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and from ten to fourteen feet in height It is 
used for the frames of native vessels and boats, 
but is not considered a very durable wood. 
After it has attained its full growth it produces 
a beriy which the natives use as food. — Sdye, 
Ceylon. (Note—la this a species of Eugenia, 
or the Dillenia speciosa of Thunb. ?) 

NASHTAR, is a Persian word, the only 
one in the language, for all kinds of pines from 
the chil upwards. It is imported into the 
I Pashtu language. 

NAT-GYEE, BuRM. Atree of Moulmein, 
wood used for posts and knife handles. — Col. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NA-THAT, BuRK. In Pegu, a forest 
term for trees that have died from natural 
causes. The term seems to he applied also to 
seasoned timber, or to trees that have 
been girdled. — McClellaruTs Report, So. 
XXVJIl, p. 2. 

NAT-TA-MIN, Bdrm. A reddish-grey 
wood of British BuiTnah, loose-grained, and re- 
commended for cigar boxes. Bi-eaking weight 
129 lbs. ; a cubic foot weighs 33 lbs. In a. 
full-grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic 
foot.— Dr. Brandts, Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA ? ? Specie*. 
Baljdftt. Hiiro. I Behra. Hinp. 

Bhada. „ | Hirida. Mahs. 

Under these names. Captain Sankey notices 
a nice clean working Nagpore wood, of a 
yellow colour and straight grain, which has 
apparently but little essential oil. It is very 
scarce, hut when obtainable, Is used by the 
natives for all purposes ; in sti-ength it ranks 
next to " eyne," and, therefore, if procurable, 
in large quantities, and of a proper size, would 
bo a most valuable wood. The timber pro- 
curable ranges from IS to 17 feet in length, 
and is about 3 feet in girth. — Captain Sankey. 

NAUCLEA, Species. 
Uagin Kae. Can. | Hagin Uara. Cah. 

A tree of Canara and Sunda. Flower not 
seen. It is fi-equent in the upper third of the 
ghats to the south. Wood described as being 
strong and serviceable for bouses and imple- 
ments. — Dr. Gibson. 
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NAUCLEA DIVERSIFOLIA. 



Vella cadamba. Tam. 
Kodombo. Tel. 

Kudrakshamba. ,, 



NAUCLEA, Species. 

Hteintbay. BuBM. 
A wood of British Burmah not used. Break- 
ing weight 170 lbs.. A cubic foot weighs 35 
lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is CO feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandts, CaL Cat 
Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA CADAMBA, Wall, ; Roxb. 

Maoo-ka-doon. BuRM. 
Kudda-vailoo. Can. 
Kaddam. Hind. 
Halamba-gass. Singh. 

This is a noble ornamental tree of India 
and British Burmah, with orange-coloured 
flowers. It is common in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. It is found in Tra van- 
core and in the Dekhan, where it grows to a 
large size near villages, also in Gtinjam and 
Goomsur, is plentiful in Kotah and Bondee, 
though rare at Ajmir grows in Kumaon, 
is sometimes cultivated in the Tenasserim 
provinces and grows at Moulmein. It attains 
a height of 70 to 80 feet, with a girth of from 
6 to 12 feet. In Ganjam and Goomsur, its 
extreme height is 80 feet with a stem of 32 
feet to the nearest branch. It is there made 
into boats, and its flowers are offered to the 
hindu idols. In Mysore, it is used for 
various kinds of furniture, the wood is of a 
deep-yellow or brownish colour, but loose-grain- 
ed, and does not stand wet. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 37. In Burmah, in a full-grown 
tree, on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 70 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 1 5 feet. It sells, in Burmah, at 8 
annas per cubic foot, and is suitable for furni- 
ture.— i2ojr^., i, 512, Voigt, 375, Thw. En, 
Fl, ZeyL, Captain Macdonald, Dr. Cleg- 
Tiorfiy Gal. Cut, Ex, of 1862, Captain Puckle 
in Mad. Cat. Ex, 1862, Irvine^ s Med. Top, 
Mr. R. Thompson. 

NAUCLEA COADUNATA, Roxb, ; DC, 
Trod. 

N. cordata, Roxb. \ Bakmee-gass. Singh. 

Common in the warmer parts of Ceylon : 
wood not known. — Roxb,, i, 579, Voigt, 374, 
Thw. En. Fl. Zeyl,, II, p. 137. 

NAUCLEA CORDIFOLIA, Roxh, 



Keli-kuddum. Beng. 
H'naa. BuBM. 
Yetlay-ga? Can. 
Hedde. ,, 

Hurdoo? Hind.? 
Hedoo. Mahb. 
Huldoo. PAifJAB. 



Manja Kadamba. Tam. 
Daduga. Tel. 
Holondho of Ganjam and 

Goomsur. 
Pas poo Karami. Tbl. of 

the Godavery. 
Bundaroo. Tel. of the 

Godavery. 



Golong-gass. Singh. 
Manje Kadambe. Tam. 

This large tree grows in the hot drier parts 
of Ceylon f and abundantly in the mountainous 



districts of the peninsula of India. It is a 
common tree in the coast forests of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, but never found inland, — 
it is getting scarce in Ganjam and Goomsur. 
It is said to be a tree of Jubbulpore, abundant* 
and its wood much in request, being light and 
easily worked. Its strength is not great, bat 
it is lasting if not exposed to the weather. 
It is abundant in the N. W. Provinces of India, 
has now become scarce in Kumaon, where 
at one time there were forests of it, but Mr. 
R. Thompson speaks highly of its light-yellow, 
close-grained durable timber, which turns nut- 
brown on seasoning, and when varnished looks 
very pretty. It yields, however, only a poor 
wood in the Siwalik hills. In British Burmah it 
appears as a large tree of regular growth, but 
not very common. In Ganjam and Gkwmsur 
it attains an extreme height of 75 feet with a 
circumference of 7 feet, the height from the 
ground to the first branch being 36 feet : but, 
in British Burmah, in a full-grown tree, on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feel^ 
and, there, a cubic foot weighs 42 fts* and 
sells at 12 annas. The wood is pretty, yelknr, 
rather close-grained, and is soft, and easfly 
worked. In Coimbatore, it is much used kt 
common purposes, and sustains a weight of 
320 fts. In the Bombay Presidency, it is 
most extensively used for all purposes of 
planking in in-door work. The timber deteri- 
omtes from steeping, and therefore should not 
be floated to its destination. In Goomsur and 
Ganjam, on account of its size and light- 
ness, it is used for the boats, which are made 
there of a single log of it by simply scoqang 
out the inside and afterwards shaping in a 
rough manner. It is also used for the masts 
of native dhoneys, and bazar measures, and is 
cut into planks and made into doors, boxes, &c 
It is best suited for work which is sheltered, 
bedsteads, &c., being much afiTected by alter- 
nations of dry and wet weather. It seems 
best suited for house-carpentry and furniture. 
In Burmah it is used for combs. Dr. Gibson. 
Writing from the Bombay side of India, 
remarks that the timber could probably be 
creosoted with advantage. It is said to be a 
good wood for model work, it polishes well, 
resembles box- wood, and is good for turning ; 
but it cracks and warps. It is light and dur- 
able if kept from wet. — Roxb., i, 514, Voigii 
375, Thw,,Drs. Wight, Gibson, Brandts and 
Stewart, Captain Macdonald, Col. Cat. Ex, 
1862, Madras, do. do,, Mr. JR. Thompson* 

NAUCLEA DIVERSIFOLIA, WalL 



Bingah? BuBM. 
Bingah ? 



I Pungali ? BUBM* 



»i 



I 



Wood of British Burmah, of a light-yellow 
colour, not much used, but may be recoounend- 
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NAUCLEA PARVIKOLU. NAVELLU MARAM. 



ed for furniture. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 60 
feety and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the gi'ound is 7^ feet. It sells at 8 
amias per cubic foot.— l)r. Brandis^ CaL Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 



Nalla mallai, and is a hard, tough wood, light- 
red ill colour and, used there, as yokes, posts 
and small beams. In British Bui*mah, a cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 43, and it is used for plank- 
ing. In a fuU-gruwn tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth, measured at 6 



K. parviflora, Pert. 
K. orientalis, Gcertn. 



Tetegft. „ 

TetegaL „ 

Kuddum. , , 

Kaim of Panjab. 



NAUCLEA ELLIPTICA, DalzelL ^®^' ^^'^^^ *^e ground is 6 feet. It occurs, 

Hteingalah. Burm. ^J'^"^'^ ^P^J;^^ ^^ Kumaon and Gurhwal. Dr. 

A jpT>-i.-u-D u /-i-wu Stewart tells us that it throws to a considcr- 

A wood 01 British Burmah, of ali^jht ches- „i i . ^ .. ^i ^ o- n x ^.i -d 

^ , ] 1 r /» -x r> 1 *hle size in the Siwalik range, up to the Beas 

not colour, recommended for furniture. Break- „„^ cheuub rivers, attainm| a height of 50 or 

mg weight 208 lbs, A cubic foot weigh, ll.s g^ ^^^^ ^^5^,^ j^ ^^ j3 j.^^^ ^^ j^.^, ^ ,p,,^ ^^^ 

43 to 06. In a full-grown tree on good soil . ^i.^,.^ ,„uw^ i:«i.*. «. i ?<!. i i c 

^, 1 *.u i* i-u X 1 X ^1 n X i^> there, white, Iiglit and soft, and used for 

the average length of the trunk to the first .,i„..i_ ' i i^ „ r x- i i 

, , . ^^ /. 5* J • .1 1 planks, combs, beams or native houses, pack- 
branch is 40 feet, and average girth measured : ^1/ *„ „ '• u 1 • * i 1 

j,cjf j.r xu 1-^r X T. II x ing chests, agricultural instruments and guu- 

at 6 feet from the ground IS 6 feet. It sells at .?.!,« t* : r 1 1^ x i ** i i i ' j. 

o T /• X n r» J' r' 1 stocks. It IS liable to be attacked by insects, 

8 annas per cubic foot. — Vr Brandis, Cal. „. 1 „.ii ^. . , . -n l - s/o rr * 

ri 4 w iQ«o ^"^ will not stand wet. — Roxo. 1, 513, Voigt, 

car. ^a:. lObZ. 3^^^ ^^^ j j^ Stewart, p, 116, Wight, 

J^AUCLEA TAB,YIF0L1A, Roxh,; fVillde, Qibson and Brandis, Captain Macdonald, 

Cepbalanthus pilulifer, CaL Cat Ex. of 1862, Messrs. Mendis, La- 
Lam, tham and Thompson, Tkw., p. 137. 

H-teiB. Bmm. Kalha. of Panjab. NAUCLEA UKDULATA, Wall. 

Hedoo manu Can. Heleinb6. Singh. Ma-00 let-tan. Burm. 

Knta mara. „ Nir kuddembay marain. A soft useless wood in British Burmah, 

Buta Karamee. Tel.^""^' ^^^^3^^ "* ^^«« ^**^'^ ^ J^^^' Breaking weight 

Moondo-monde. Uria. ? 80 to 120 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 22 to 34 

lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 

This large tree is found in Canara and Sunda, average length of the trunk to the first branch 

in the W, and N. of Ceylon, in the hot, drier is 100 feet, and average girth measured at six 

parts of the island, where its close-grained feet from the ground is 15 feet. It sells at 2 

hard timber is used for common house-build- annas per cubic foot. — Boxh. i, 508, Voigt, 

ing purposes. It weighs lbs. 42 to the cubic 374, Dr, Brandts, Cal. Gat. Ex. of 1862. 

foot and is calculated to last 40 years. Dr. NAUNGOO, Tam. Mesua Coromande- 

Wight, writing in Coimbatore, says, this is a x\^nB.. A woodof Tiniievelly, of a red colour, 

strong fine grained timber, sustaining a weight gpe^ific gravity 1-009. Used for building, 

of 400 lbs. Beams of considerable size are wheelwrights' work, handspikes.— Co/. Frith, 

procurable. The wood is dark-coloured but, j^QJf^r Beddome. 

according to Dr. Roxburgh, soon rots if ex- at a ttt? vt? a t v *u ^ n p 

posed to wet. From the fineness of its grain ^ ^,^^^^^^^\' *^« Tamd name of a 

itseems well fitted for cabinet purposes, and 9^^^^*^ ,^''^^: ^^»^^ g^^^^ *<> ,^^«".* J^^«°,^y 

has the advantage of being easily worked. It '"'"'^^ ^^ diameter, and fifteen feet in height 

is also frequent on the Western coast, and is ^^^/j?"^!^ "f- It produces a small red 

valued there, for yieldiug flooring planks, fruit which is of a very glutmous nature, and 



feet, and height from the ground to the inter- "^ *^® ^^l^«' ^°^ /'^ the conveyance of tmiber 

section of the first branch, 22 feet. The wood &c.-^^e, Ceylon. {Note. -Is this the Nar- 

is used there, occasionally, for beams, planks, ^^^^ orNarvali tree, Cordia angustifolia, found 

&c^ but is not in much request, and the tree common near beverndroog where ropes are 

is not very plentiful. Dr. Gibson says that, ""^^^ ^^ *^^^ ^^^®s ^ 

in the Bombay Presidency, it is rather a com- NAVELLU MARAM. The Tamil name 
mon tree in the coast forests ; less so inland, of a Malabar tree which signifies " tongue- 
It is found, however, in quantities in the dells wood." It grows to about fifteen inches in 
above the ghats. The wood is reddish coloured diameter, and twenty feet high: it is con- 
close-gi'ained, and rather valuable for gun- sidered a strong and durable wood, and more 
stocks, for which it is chiefly used. This particularly so under water. The native 
wood could not be easily creosoted. That of carpenters prefer it for the frames of small 
the Sunda and Canara forests is valued vessels in consequence of its strength and 
as affording the best plank for flooring of durability, — Edi^r, Forests of Malabar and 
houses and house beams. It is found in the Canara. 
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NELLA POLEEKL 



NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 



NA-YOO-GA, BuRM. A Tenasserim wood, 
of maximum girth 3 cubits, and maximum 
length 22 feet. Scarce, but found all over 
the Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a durable, tolerably good 
wood with a curled g^rain ; used by Burmese 
for oars, much like English oak in appearance, 
but deficient in tenacity. It is scarce, and 
equally good woods are abundant. — Captain 
Dance. 

NBU-BAY, BuRM. A Burmese wood, one 
of the Anacardiaceae, has a dense wood, and 
brittle. — Major Bensonm 

NEBEDE, Singh. A wood of Ceylon, 
used for common house-building purposes. 
The tree grows iu the southern and western 
parts of the island. A cubic foot weighs 51 
lbs., and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
Mendis. 

NEBONG. A Pcnang wood of a dark co- 
lour. It is from a tall and thin, but straight, 
tree ; used for railings. See Nibong. 

NEELAIIAM PELLAH, Tam. ? A Tra- 
vancore wood of a light-brown colour. Used 
for house-building, ceilings, &c. — Col. Frith. 

NEELUM PALLAH, Tam. ? A Travan- 
corc wood of a light-brown colour. Used for 
light work. — Col. Frith. 

KEEN THA, Burm. Very abundant 
along the sea coast near Tavoy and Mergui, 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is used 
for rafters of houses, is a very heavy wood, 
but liable to split, therefore not recommended 
for ordnance purposes. — Captain Dance. 

NEILGHERRY SIIOLAS. The revenue 
from these in the hill stations of Ootacamund, 
Wellington and Coonoor, is derived from sales 
of contracts for firewood and contracts for sale 
of charcoal. There is a thriving fringe of 
Pinus longifolia on the west side of the old 
plantations, and this tree should be more 
cultivated. From the commencement of 
planting, in 1856, about 106 acres have been 
pl«toted with 2,40,000 young plants, chiefly 
Acacia mclanoxylon and molissima, but there 
are also a few Eucalyptus trees growing very 
well, — Dr. CleghorrCs Reports, Rep. Con. 
For., p. 33, Major Beddome. 

NELLY, Tam. A Travancore wood of a 
light-brown colour. Used for building in 
general. — Col. Frith. 

NELU. The Tamil name of a Malabar 
tree which is of a dark-red colour, and is con- 
sidered a good wood for boat work ; it pro- 
duces a small fruit which the natives eat in a 
raw state. — Edyc, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

miLLA P0LEI:KI, Tkl. In the Nalla 
Mullni, a light wooil, of coarse-grain, uusev- 



viceable except for temporary purposes. — Mr. 
Latham. 

NEPHELIUM, Species. 

Gal morre. Singh. 
A tree of the Central province of Ceylon ; 
the wood weighs 65 lbs. to a cubic foot, and 
is calculated to last 30 years. It is used in 
house-building. Its berries are eaten when 
ripe by the natives. It supplies the best kind 
of firewood for brick and lime kilns. — Mr, 
Mefidis. {JSote. — It is not known to what 
species Mr. Mendis here alludes. Mr. 
Thwaites notices three in Ceylon, viz., Nephe- 
lium bifoliatum, I%tr., a moderate-sized tree 
on the lower Badulla road from Kandy, at no 
great elevation which flowers in April ; Nephe- 
Hum ^eximium, a large tree of the central 
province, at an elevation of 1 ,000 to 2,000 feet^ 
flowers in May and fruits in July, and Nephe- 
lium erectum, Thw., also of the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet.— 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., /., p. 57. Besides these 
N. lichi occnrs in China and India, N. rimo- 
sum in Sylhet : N. lappaceum in Malayana, 
N. rubrum in Sylhet, N. variabile in the 
Khassya, N. verticillatum in the Moluccas, 
and Nephelium stipulaceum, Bedd. in Madias. 

NEPHELIUM LONGAN, Camb. 

Euphoria longana. Lam. I Dimocarpus longao, Zoiir. 
Scytalia lougan, Roxb. I 

AVumb. Mahr. | Poovutty marain. Tam. 

Mora-gaha. SiNGH. | 

A tree of the peninsula of India, the 
Khassia hills, the Malay peninsula. Cochin- 
China and China. A moderate-sized tree 
having a straight frunk and flne globular head. 
It occurs in Coimbatore, but is rare in the 
Bombay presidency, being couflned to their 
race or green-wood jungles. The wood is 
white, hard and close-grained, but it is not 
used in carpentry by the natives who seem to 
be unacquainted with it — Drs. Wight and 
Gibson. 

NERA, Tel. ? Mr. Latham, describing the 
Nalla Mallai, says this name is probably in- 
correct and is used for Nerar the Syzigium 
jambolana. He adds, " Balfour calls a Neredu, 
^■tffi^, Eugenia (Syzigium) jambolana."— 
Latham. 

NERASO, Uria. In Ganjam and Goom- 
sur a tree with an extreme height of 25 feet, 
and a circumference of 2J feet. Height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is tolerably common and 
burnt for firewood. Ploughshares are some- 
times made of the wood. The bark is used 
medicinally for wounds. — Capt. Macdonald. 

NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM, Lifw. 

Wrightia antidysentcrica, R. Br. 
Doola kooda. Mahb. | Kooda pallic maram. Tan. 
\ Vc\)T[\alQ\.maram. Tel. 
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NIBONQ. 



NOVA. 



A very common shrub, in waste places, . of wliich al.so tlie «i«Ies aie composed. — Low's 
and on hills all over the south Konkun, less Sarawak, p. 150. See Nkebono. 



so in the Konkau and the interior, though 
still common even there. It is met with in 
Coimbatore and in the South of India, where 
the wood is said to be excellent for cabinet- 
making purposes. It is hard and fit for the 
turner, but never reaches sufficient size to 
render it fit for the carpenter. Its bark is 
used medicinally. — Brs, Wight and Oibson, 

NERIUM ODORATUM, Lam, 

Nerium Indicum, Mill. \ Nerium oleander, Lour, 
„ odorum, Ait, \ 



Kaner. Hind. I Qoonaieho. Tel. 

Gaodehra of Kulu. ^ | 

Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
notices a tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, ex- 
treme height 25 feet, circumference 2 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. He adds, this 
is the oleander tree and is tolerably common. 
— Captain Macdonald. {Note, — As the olean- 
der is a shrub, and its Telugu names are 
Granneru and Kasturi patte, it is desirable to 
identify this tree. 

NERRELOO, Singh. Under this Singa- 
lese name, to which he attaches the botanical 
name, Illecebrum latrum, Mr. A. Mendis 
describes a tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which weighs lbs. 56 to 
the cubic foot, and is said to last 40 years. It 
is used in common house-building. — Mr, 
Mendis, 

NEW ZEALAND has the following tim- 
ber trees : — 



Aralia crassif olia. 
Edwardsia microphylla. 
Elsocarpus hinau. 
Eugenia maire. 
Dacrydium capressinum. 
ezcelsum. 



»» 



Melicjrtus ramiflorus. 
Merista laevigata. 
Metrosideros robusta. 
PodocarpuB ferruginea. 

,, totara. 

Rota. 

Thuja Doniaua. 
Vitex Uttoralis. 



,, mai. 
Dammara australis. 
Kaetatowa. 

NGA-SOAY, BuRM. In Amherst, a solid, 

very heavy, reddish wood, and answers for 

house posts and rafters. — Cat, Ex. 1851. 

NGOO-BENa. In Tavoy, a strong wood 
used for posts and planking. — Dr. Wallich. 

NGY-SOUNG-THA, Bdrm. A. Tenas- 
serim wood of maximum girth 3^ cubits, and 
maximum length 22 feet. Abundant all over 
the provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a wood of no durability or 
strength ; splits readily, with a short grain, 
and is only fit for firewood.— CVijotoiw Dance, 

NIBONG. At the time of Pigafetta's 
vbit, the town of Borneo was built of wood 
on strong and substantial posts ; it is now 
constructed entirely of nibong, which soon 
decays, and is thatched with the nipah-leaves. 



NIDAM PAINI, the Malayala name of a 
Malabru' tree which means long Paiui. It 
grows to about two feet in diameter and 
seventy feet high, and produces a sort of var- 
nish which is used with wood oil for painting 
wood. The natives used the spars for rafting 
timber down the rivers, and for the yards of 
small vessels. It is a wood of little value, 
being neither strong nor durable. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

NILAM PALA, the Tamil name of a Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about twelve or fifteen 
inches in diameter : it is not of much con- 
sidej-ation ; it produces a small fruit which is 
used by the natives medicinally. — JEdye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

NILA PALA, the Tamil name of a small 
tree of Malabar, the wood of which is veiy 
close-grained ; it is used in house-work. 
The root of this tree is used as a medicine, 
and applied in cases of rheumatism ; this tree 
is only found in Travancore, and there it is 
sacred. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, 

NIPA FRUTICANS ? 

CocoB Dypa, Lour. 
A low palm of the Archipelago, chiefly valu- 
able for its leaves, which are much used as 
thatch for the roofs of houses. The pulpy 
kernels of the fruit (called buah atop) are pre- 
served as a sweetmeat, but are entirely with- 
out flavour. — MarsdevUs Hist, of Sumatra, 

NOALEE-LYENG, Bubm. In Tavoy, a 
close-grained, strong, heavy wood ; useful for 
handles. — Dr, Wallich. 

NOONIAREE, Looniaree or Noonononea, 
Uria. Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
notices a tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, of 
extreme height 36 feet, circumference 4 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch 7 feet. It is a common 
tree, chiefly used for firewood, though plough- 
shares are occasionally made from this wood. 
The bark is employed medicinally in fever. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

NORFOLK ISLAND yields timber from 
the Araucaria excelsa, Baloghia lucida, Lagu- 
naria Patersonii and Notelaea longifolia. 

NOTELiEA LONGIFOLIA, the « Iron- 
wood'* of Norfolk Island, is used in all wheel- 
wright's work, and is very hard and durable. 
It is also used for cabinet work, and, when 
French-polished, it is not excelled by any of 
the fancy woods. — KeppeVs Ind, Arch,, Vol, 
II, p. 283. 

NOVA, Tam. a Palghat wood of a white 
colour, used for shafts, cart-poles, &c. — 
Colonel Frith. 
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OAK. 



ODDA-MARAM. 



NOWLADDA, Can. of Mysore. This 
wood polishes well, is used for house-build- 
ing and furniture. — Captain PucklCj Cat, 
J3x. 1862. 

NUFFELL, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of 
a red colour ; specific gravity 0*717. Used for 
building in general. — Col. Frith, 

NULAMPAUiAH, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood of a dark-brown colour, 2 to 4 feet 
in circumference, and 30 feet long ; used for 
common houses and carts. — Col, Frith. {Note. 
— This is perhaps the Nila-pala above de- 
scribed.) 

NURMANJEE, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour ; used for light 
work. — Col. Frith. 

NUR-MARITHY. A Travancore wood 
of a brown colour, specific gravity 0*615 ; 
used for building common houses. — Col. Frith, 

NUSSIESSYA HYPOLEUCA. 

Boehmeria salicifolia. 
Sihaxu. Panjab. 

A shrub of the Panjab. Elevation, 6,000 
feet. — Powell. 

NYCTANTHES ARBOR-TRISTIS, 
Linn, ; Roxb, 

Hursing. Can. | Keysur. Duk. 



Sorrowful nyctanthes. 

Eng. 
Kirsani. GoNDl. 
Hursinghar. Hind. 
Bar- j at. ,, 

Harri. ,, 

Sephalica. Sans. 



Sepala. Singh. 

Sepalika-gaha. „ 
Paghala mallie. Tax. 
Manja-pu-maram. „ 
Poghada mullai. Tel. 
Karcheea of the God* 
avery. 



The tree of mourning or sorrowful nyctan- 
thes tree, is a great favorite in India, for its 
delicate orange and whit« blossoms, whieh 
pour their delicious fragrance on the evening 
air, and then fall in showers bestrewing tiie 
earth's cold bosom with sweetness. It has t 
hard useful wood, though it does not attam 
much size. It is very abundant, wild, at the 
foot of the Vindhya range, where its greai 
tough stalks are used to make large grain 
baskets. Bark used for tanning, and flowen 
for dyeing silk of a yellow <5olour. — Dn. 
Ainslie^ Mason and Irvine, Captains Bed- 
dome and Macdonald, Mr, Fergusson, 

NYOAY-SHA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for building material. — CW. 
Cat, Ex, 1 862. 

NYOUNG-LAN, Burm. AtreeofMoul- 
mein, wood used for building material.— (W. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NYOUNG-THA, Burm. A treeofMonl- 
mein. A strong wood for any ordinary par- 
pose.— CaZ. Cat, Ex. 1862. 



OAK, Eng. 



Dab. Pol. 
Roble. Port. 
Carballio. „ 
Dub. Bus. 
Roble. Sp. 
Carbalho. 
Ek. Sw. 



> > 



Baalut. Arab. 
Eeg. Dan. 
Eik. DuT. 
Chene. Fr. 
Eiche. Ger. 
Querela. It. 
Quercus. Lat. 

In the tract of country from Asia Minor, 
along the north of Persia, through the Hima- 
layas to China and Japan, also in the Tenas- 
serim provinces, many species of Oak occur, 
but, in the presence of other valuable timber 
trees, their woods do not attract the same 
attention as that of English oak. An oak is 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, but it is 
not identical with that of Britain, being either 
the evergreen oak ( Quercus ilex), or a species 
nearly resembling it. Near Shechem thei^e 
stood also a tree of the same genus which 
probably was remarkable for its size, being 
called in Genesis xxxv. 4, " The Oak 
which was by Shechem." In the war of 
1812-13 and 14, the natives of the peninsula 
and the French both frequently fed on the 
acorns in the woods of Portugal and Spain. 
In Morocco and Algiers, the acorns of Querctis 
hallota are sold in the public markets, and the 
acorns " balut" of some of the oaks are met 
wJib Id all the Indian bazars. In Japan, 23 



species occur. — Johti's Forest Trees of 
Britain^ Vol. /, p. 51, McCulloch's Com- 
mercial Dictionary, p, 854. See Jafan^ 
Panjab, Quercus, 

OAK- AN, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 
T*his wood is made into canoes. — Cal, Cat* 
Ex. 1862. 

OAN-NAIH, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 
Used for house-building purposes. — Cal, Cat^ 
Ex. 1862. 

OCHNA. of this genus several species 
are known, viz., nana of Goruckpoor, 
Wightiana of Travancore, Heyueana of the 
peninsula, Mauritiana of Mauritius, and cilita 
of Madagascar. 

OCHNA MOONII, Thw. 

Mal-ksera. Singh. 
A small tree of Ceylon. Wood small but 
very tough. — Fergusson, 

OCHNA SQUARROSA, Willde. 

Kanuk-champa. Beng. | Sunari. Tel. 

A tree of the Circars and Godavery jungles, 
western forests, and both peninsulas. Wood 
reddish and pretty, but warps and splits.— 
Roxb., ii, 643, Voigt, p. 181, Major Beddome. 

ODDA-MARAM, Tam. ? A tree of Tra- 
vancore wood, very strong, of a dark colour, 
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ODOORAH VENGA. 



OLEA EUROPiEA. 



core. 



common building purposes. — Col, Frith, 
ODINA WODIER, Boxh. 



3 feet in circumference, used for tent-pegs, and 40 feet long ; a strong good wood, used 
mallets, &c. — Col, Frith, for wheels, gun carriages, &c. — CoU Frith, 

ODD Y-SAGA, Tam. ? A wood of Travan- ODRE. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
of a dark-brown colour. Used for w^»c^ grows to fourteen inches in diameter 

and ten feet in height. It is used by the 
native carpenters for palanquins and coach 
work. — Edye on the Timber of Ceylon, 

OLAX ZEYLANICA. 

Melle. Sdtoh. | M»ella. Singh. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes 
a tree of the Eastern province of Ceylon, the 
wood of which is used for common purposes 
of house-building. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
64, and it is said to last 40 years. — Mr, Mendis, 



Hnan baL BURM. 
Na-bhay. „ 

Na bai. „ 

ShimtL Can. 
Mageer. Mahb. 
Hig-gass. SiNQH. 
Hik-gass. „ 
Kemal also Kyamal of the 



Kamlai also Kambal of 

Salt Range. 
Jingan of Simla Hills. 
DiUof Shapu. 
Ude. Tam. 
Anni carra. Tam. 
Ooday maram. Tam. 
Goompana chettu. Tbl. 
• • jsanra* • • 



iwya: 
Murree Hills. 

A large tree which grows in the wanner 



OLEA, the olive tree, is a genus of 



parts of the island of Ceylon, up to an eleva- ^\^^^^ of which 20 species have been dis- 

tion of 1,530 feet, and is there a useful tree, covered in India. The olive tree of Europe 

It is also a native of mountainous districts m g ^^gji j„ j^jj^ q att^nuata. Wall, 

the peninsula of India. It grows m Coimba- jg ^ small tree of Martaban ; 0. glandulifera, 

tore, and it is found m the coast jungles of jy^n^ jg ^ tree, native of the central pro- 

the Bombay presidency, but it is not common, ^j^^e of Ceylon, 2,000 to 4,000 h^t high. 

In the Madras presidency, it is giown from ^^^ ^f ^he mountains near Dehra Dhoon and 

cuttings and planted m avenues, but it yields Kumaon : 0. grandiflora. Wall, is a tree 

no shade in the hot weather, being without ^^ ^^^^^ ; 0. Gardneri, a small tree of 

leaves till June. It grows in the Bhabur of Ceylon ; O. clavata, G. 2)(wi., is a small tree 

forests of Kumaon to 12 or 15 feet, clear of ^^ q^^^^^ ^^^ q Roxburghiana, RcBtn. and 

branches and ascends the mountain slopes. 5^^ A., of the Circar mountains, is a small tree. 

The tree is rather common on the hills of Qlive-wood is imported from the Mediter- 

British Buimah. The heart-wood is red and ^^^^^ countries into Britain. It is veined 

used for sheaths of swords, spear handles, oil ^jj^ dark-grey, and resembles box-wood in 

presses and rice-pounders. A cubic foot texture, but is softer. The knotted and curled 

weighs es lbs. In a full-grown tree on good ^^^^^ ^^ ^Yvq olive tree are made into embossed 

soil the average length of the trunk to the first ^oxes. This is done by means of pressure in 

branch is 50 feet, and the average girth engraved moulds of metal.— i^w^. Cyc.,ro«>^, 

measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 12 ji^y^aifes, 

feet. It sells in Pegu at 12 annas per cubic /%tt7a* o • an. r\^' ^ n 

foot. The wood is very difficult to season, ^ OLEA, Species. The Olive, a tree of 

requiring to be kept, even in planks, 2 or 3 ^r''^^^.^^'''' ^^® Jhelum, Hazara.— Ca/. Cat. 

years, but once well seasoned, it is a close- "^^^ looz, 

grained, hard, dark-coloured beautiful wood, OLEA DIOICA, Roxb, 

well adapted for cabinet making purposes, Burrann^e. Can. 

the central reddish portions in particular. xL^^bn^M^R* 

This, or another species, occurs quite common rr^, \ ' .' ni -ix o-ii. x 

/. Ti/r 1 • * >P u^« u, '4. •^^A^ This tree erows m Chittasonff, Silhet, 

from Moulmein to Tounghoo, where it yields a>^, iri-vi. j* 'xi 

,,,,., Ti. • u 1 * ou Ceylon and Coimbatore, and IS common in the 

valuable timber. It is much used at Sha-way- f^^fP dSd th ht 

gyen, in the manufacture of oil presses and \^^^^■^ i i . i j v mi. ^ * j 

rice-sunders. The tree sometimes attains a ^"* f .f "^ ^''^ or miand above. The wood 

o-irth of twelve feet Dr Gibson however savs " ''^'*®' ^*^°°S. compact and useful, and 

fhat in ;L Bombay p^ed^^^^^ **h,«r«°**il.Ti?' ff^*--^-*' '' '"^^ 

of no value ; and Major Pearson and Mr. 

Jacob in the Central Provinces repeat this low 

estimate. A considerable quantity of gum 

exudes from the trunk of this tree, which 

the natives use as a medicinal application. — 

Thw. En, Fl Zeyl, p, 78, Drs. Wight, Cleg- Khan kohu. 

h^, Gibson, Mason, Brands and ateu,art, ^^j^^^Slt^Tows in the Jumna basin. 

Major Pearson, Messrs W. Fersfusson,R. j^ ^ ^^^^ g. «^ji,^ ^„ ^1,^ Chenab, Eavi 

ThompsonandW. Jacob, Cat. Cat Ex. m2. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ in Ha«ai», west of the 

ODOORAH VENGA, Tak.? A wood Indus, and in the Salt range. Its girth 

ofTravancore, of a dark -brown colour, specific ranges from 8 to 12 feet. The wood is hard, 

gravity 0-853. Four feet in circumference heavy, strong and close-groined, good for all) 
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Par jamb. Mahr. 
Koli maram. Tam. 



Wight, Gibson, Voigt, 547. 
OLEA EUROP^A, L. 

Vw. cuspidata, WaU, \ Olea ferruginea, RoyU*^ 



Olive. Eno. 
Kau-ko. Panj. 



Bankau. Pakj. 
Shwan ,, 
Li of Sutlej. 



PADRI. 



PA-KA-THAN. 



mechanical purposes, is excellent for cog- 
wheels, and is used for cutlers' wheels, walking 
sticks, in turnery and for combs. — Dr, J. X. 
Stewarty p. 139, 

OLEA GLANDULIFERA,*' Wall ; W. Ic. 

Gyr. 

A small-sized handsome tree, in the shady 
dells and ravines of Kumaon, and grows 
also in the mountains near Dehra-dhoon and 
in the hills of Southern India. Its timber is 
of a light colour, heavy, close-grained and 
very durable, takes a high polish, and is valued 
in turnery and carpentiy work. — Mr. Thomp- 
son, Voigt, 547. 

OODOOGOO, Tam. Alangium, 8p. A 
large tree of Palghat, wood of a red colour ; 
used for ploughs and building. — Col, Frith, 
Major Beddome, 

OOME TEAK, Tam. of Palghat, wood 
of a dark -brown colour. Third-rate teak. — 
Col. Frith. 

OONNAY, Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, 
of a red colour ; specific gravity 0*928. A 
strong wood used for wheelwright's work, 
handspikes. — Col, Frith. 

OOSULAY, Tam. ? A wood of Tinne- 
velly, of a light -brown colour ; specific 
gravity 0*832 ; building in general. — Col. 
Frith. 

ORGOON ? A light-brown coloured wood, 
close-grained and strong, grows in the 
San thai jungles, plentiful near Sooree and 
scarce beyond Ranee-bahal up to Hasdiha. 
Used by the natives for building purposes 
and might be used in the construction of 
timber bridges. — CaL Engineer's Journal, 
July 1 860. 

OROPHEA, A genus of middle-sized 
trees of Ceylon, O. coriacea grows at Dim- 
boola and Raxawa in the central provinces, 
at an elevation of about 3,000 feet ; O. 



obliqua, Hf, et T., in the Galle and RatDa- 
poora districts, at no great elevation, and 0. 
zeylanica, Blume, in the central provinces, at 
an elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 £eet—Thw. 
En. PI. Zeyl., p. 8. 

OROPHEA ERYTHROCARPA, Bedd. 
A tree of the moist forests of the Anamullaj 
Hills, with a small wood, but strong aod 
close-grained. — Major Beddome. 

ORUPU-LINGI MARAM. The Mala- 
yala name of a Malabar tree that grows to 
about twelve feet high and ten inches in 
diameter : it is very close-gmined and dur- 
able. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canora. 

OSHOKO, Uria. Jonesia asoka. A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, of extreme height 
50 feet, circumference 3 feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Scarce in Goomsur, but 
abounds in Bodogoda, where it is burnt for 
firewood. The flowers are oflPered at the 
shrines of the Hindu divinities. The bark is 
used medicinally in diarrhoea. — Captain Mae- 
donaldy Major Beddome. 

OSYKIS PELTATA. 

Pha-oun. BuBBf. 
This is found in Tavoy. — Wall, 

OUK-GUAY, BuRM. This tree is found 
all over the Tenasserim provinces, but it is 
scarce, and yields a perishable short-grained 
wood. It is not heavy and floats in water 
when seasoned. Its maximum length is 15 
feet and maximum girth 1^ cubits. — Captai* 
Dance. 

OUK-KYINE, Bdem. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used in ordinary house-building. 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

OUlSr-THUAY, Burm. ? This white, 
soft, wood, is met with in Amherst, where it 
is employed for common carpentry purposes. 
It is not subject to injuiy from insects.— 
Capt. Bance, 



PAD-DAN, Burm. In Amherst, a tim- 



ber used for making drums and musical in- 
struments. It is a kind of red sanders wood. 
--Cat. Ex, 1851. 



PADRI. The Tamil and Malayala name 
of a Malabar and Canara tree, which is about 
twenty feet long and eight inches in diameter : 
it produces a small white flower, in shape like 
the fuchsia (?) or rather the snow drop, which 
has a most powerful fragrance ; they are pre- 
scribed in infusion as a cooling drink in fevers. 
The leaves, if steeped in a portion of lime 
juice, make a most grateful and cooling drink. 
Tbia 13 one of the BSLcrei trees, and considered 



the property of the pagoda ; and the flowers 



are held sacred for the purpose of decoratii^ 
the dancing-girls' heads on days of ceremony. 
— Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 
{Note, — Is this one of the Bignonia, B. chelo- 
noides ?) 

PA-KA-THAN, Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 2 cubits, and maximum length 12 feet 
Abundant, but scattered all over these pro- 
vinces, inland. Its timber, when seasoned, 
floats in water. It is used by Burmese to make 
paddles, oars, &c. ; is a tough, durable, good 
wood, but too widely scattered to be easily 
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PALLAGA PAYANYE. PANDAN. 

obtAined, unless sucli a large quantity be of little value, iu consequence of their early 

ordered as would repay a search iu the forest, and rapid decay. — Edye, ForetU of Malabar 

— Captain Dance. and Canara. 

PALA ? In Penang, a tall thin tree ; wood PALM TREE WOODS. Notices of tlie 

used for planks. — Col. Frith. P*li» woods will be found under the names of 

PALAMABAM. The Malayala name of their respective trees, the principal of which 

one of the jungle fruit trees of Malabar and ^ *''« ^^^^ f^Y ' '^'"' AabeMor- 

Canara. It produces a fruit which the natives "'« ! 8P«cies of Calamus ; Cocos nucifera ; 

use medicinally, but as a timber it is of no «P«"«« "{ ^""^yf^' *® ^ipa frncticans, 

yf,\y,e.-Edye, Forest* of Malabar and Ca- many products of which -their woods, leaves 

nara. {Note-U this the Mimusops hex- ""^ /ruits-are largely used in India ; palm 

audra ?) woods are eparingly employed m EDgland for 

T» A T TTm XT o T T» « caWnet and marquetry work, but sometimes 

PAL UTAN ? In Penang, a wood of f^^^ ^iUard cues which are considered to stand 

light-brown-colour, got from a large tree ; remarkably well ; they are also turned into 

only used for planks.— Co^. Frith. snuff-boxes, &c. The smaUer kinds are im- 

PALA.VARAYNEE, Tel. In the Nalla ported under the names of Partridge canes 
Mai lay, a light, yellow, hard wood, which Mr. (called, also Chinese or fishing canes), also as 
Latham thinks is the Feda kalmesnra of the Penang canes from the island of Penang, to- 
Northern Circars. — Mr. Latham. gether with some other small palms which are 

PALAWAH, BuRM. A beautiful but "^ed for walking-sticks, the roots serving to 

heavy red wood of British Burmah. A cubic ^^^^ '^® ^^^^^ ^^ handles. The knobs of these 

foot weighs lbs. 52. In a full-grown tree on ^^^^^^ exhibit uregular dots something like 

good soil the average length of the trunk to ^^® ^^^^^^ ^^ snakes, these arise from the small 

the first branch is 45 feet, and average girth ^^ots proceeding from the principal stem ; 

measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. ^^^^^^ ^^"e"* shows dotted fibres at each end 

It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot.— Z>r. of the stick, and streaks along the side of the 

Brandis, Cal Cat. Ex, 1862. same. The twisted palm sticks, are the cen- 

PALENGA ZEYLANICA, Thw. ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ f ^'^^« ^^ ^^^ ^^jf^^l ^^^l 

' are twisted when green, and stretched with 

Palenga-gass. Singh. YiQ2kvy weights until they are thoroughly dry : 

A large tree, 40 to 50 feet high, of the they are imported from the Neapolitan coast, 

Ambagaraowa district in Ceylou, growing at but are believed to be produced in Egypt. 

ail elevation of about 3.000 feet.— 2%ii;. En, xhe shells of the cocoa-nut and coquilla-nut, 

FL T^eyl, p. 287, Mr, Fergusson. and the kernels of the areca or betel-nut, and 

PALI. In Tamil, Irambu in Malabar, those of the corosos or ivory-nut, have like- 

Palari iu Portuguese ; is the Ceylon wood wise their uses in English workshops. But, 

known in England by the name of Iron-wood, only two or three varieties of the several 

It grows to about thirty feet in height, and hundred species are imported into Great 

twenty inches in diameter. It is very useful Britain from the East and West Indies, They 

for stocks of anchors, piles for jetty-heads, are known in England by the names, palm, 

beams in store-houses and places where palmetto, palmyra and nutmeg, leopard, and 

Htreiigth is required ; for such purposes it porcupine wood, &c., from their fancied resem- 

will be found useful and durable : it may be blances ; for, when they are cut horizontally, 

obtained in great quantities at a very moderate they exhibit dots like the spice ; and when 

rate.—Edye on the Timber of Ceylofi, (Sote, obliquely, the mai-kings assimilate to the 

—Is this a species of Mesua? M. ferrea.) quills of the porcupine. The trunks of palms 

p 4 LTTjRTTG ACULEATA *^'® ^^' considered by physiological botanists 

«, „ .r^^MT^j^ to be true wood, they are all endofi^enes, and 

Christ^B Thorn. Eno. | Thto of Kaniiwar. ^^j ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ .^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya : is com- gp^^gy j^ ^he centre, but are gradually harder 

mon in the Holy Land and is there called towards the outside : they do not possess the 

Christ's thorn, from a tradition that the plat- medullary rays of the proper woods, but only 

ted crown of thorns was made of its twigs.— the vertical fibres, which are held together by 

Dr, J, L, Stewart. a much softer substance like pith or cement, so 

PALLAGA PAYANYE. The Malayala that the horizontal section is always dotted, by 

name of a Malabar and Canara tree, which which they may be readily distinguished from 

means ''plank wood." It grows to about all true woods. The colours and hardness of the 

twelve inches in diameter and fourteen feet two parts differ very materially. — Tredgold. 
in height. It is soft and light, and is used by PANDAN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 

the natives for country vessels and catamarans, pore, furnishing a hard, red timber.<^ Ca/. 

This wood, and all the light jungle woods, are Cat, Ex. 1862. 
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PANDOR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- Panjab ; in the Lahore district there are no 
pore, with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat. Ex. less than 86 such tracts, consisting of plots 

of uncultivated ground; the total area is 
2,50,000 acres, but all of this does not yield 



1862. 

PANEEOLLO, Uria. A tree in Ganjam 
and Goomsur, of extreme height 40 feet, 
circumference 2 feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Tolerably common and burnt for 
firewood. The bark is used medicinally. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

PA-NGAN, BuRM. A compact white 
wood of Amherst, used for boats and oars, and 



wood— a great deal is grazing ground, much 
of which is quite capable of being brought un- 
der cultivation. The great value of the wood 
bearing rakhs consists in their being tlie source 
from which all the fuel for railway con- 
sumption is to be taken. The trees most 
commonly met with in " rakhs" are the 
jhand (kundi in Sindh), Prosopis spicigera. 



for making musical instruments.-Caitofw T^^" ^^*^® ^f */"®^ wood, being heavy and 



Dance, (It seems to be Gmelina arborea). 

PANICHIE. The Tamil and Portuguese 
name of a tree which grows in Ceylon and 
Travancore. In Ceylon it grows tall and 
straight, from thirty to sixty feet high, and 
ten to twenty-four inches in diameter. In 
Travancore it is not more than twenty feet 
high, and is curved. It produces a fruit 
which resembles externally the small russet 
apple : when pressed it yields a very glutinous 
juice, which is used as a substitute for glue ; 
and may be considered in that countiy as very 
superior to glue for the use of joiners. In 
Ceylon, this tree is converted into masts, yards, 
&c., for country vessels ; and the native 
carpenters consider it the best sort of all the 
jungle woods for that purpose. — Edye on the 
Timber of Ceylon. {Note. — This seems to be 
the Diospyros embiyopteris. — Fearson.) 

PANJAB WOODS have been largely 
described by Dr. J. L. Stewart, Conservator of 
Forests ; by Lieut.-Colonel Lake, Commis- 
sioner, JhuUundhur Division ; by Mr. Powell 
in his Hand-book of the Panjab, quoting 
Dr. H. Cleghorn's Report of the Juiy 
on Woods at the Panjab Exhibition of 1864. 
The trees commonly seen in the plains of the 
Panjab or near hill-ranges ai*e the kikar (A. 
arabica), the beri (Z. jujuba), the siras (A. 
serissa), the shisham (D. sissoo), the mul- 
berry (Morus indica, &c.) In Lahore and 
in the Southern districts, clumps of the wild 
palm. Elate sylvestris, are met with and 
produce a pleasing effect. At Madhohur, the 
casuarina and the eucalyptus have flourished 
wonderfully ; the ttin (cedrela toona), a valu- 
able tree, grows along the canals, and ought 
to be very largely cultivated. The Eucalyp- 
tus thrives well, almost everywhere, but it 
frequently dies when young, or if it get too 
much water during the rains ; combined heat 
and great moisture it cannot stand. Ailanthes 
excelsa, that magnificent tree, bids fair to be 
introduced ; as well as the carob bean (Cera- 
tonia siliqna), and some of the Salt Range 
trees, tecomia, box, olive, &c., are being tried. 
Tracts of " rakh,^'* or waste land, are to be 
met with in portions of many districts in the 



compact, and bums slowly : when staked 
it is liable to be attacked by white ants. 
The Phuldhi (Acacia modesta) is not fonnd 
in the southern district. The Palas or Dhak 
(buteafrondosa),in Amritsur,and also east, bat 
not in the south. Karil (capparis aphylla,) the 
leafless caper, will burn while green and gives 
out great heat ; but otherwise is not esteemed 
as a fuel plant. Jal or vanr — (Salvadora 
oleoides) is a bad fuel, quite useless for loco- 
motives, but can be used for steamers. Salva- 
dora indica also occurs in the south, it is called 
" kaura vari." Of the Tamarisk, three species 
occur, farwa, fards, or ukhan. Tamarix orien- 
talis grows eaSily and rapidly to a large tree j 
it is resinous and is a good fuel, but emits a 
bad smell in burning. The lai (or Tamarix 
indica is a large shrub; and chilchi (T. dioica), 
is a small shrub with wood, fit for basket work, 
&c. : it grows by the sides of rivers, &c 
Bhdn (Populus Euphratica,) is abundant in 
the south, but the wood is light, and while 
burning throws out sparks or burning flakes 
which endanger steam boats. Mallan (Zizy- 
phus nummularia), is very common, but 
only used for fodder ; it has no wood to speak 
of. Dr. Stewart gives in his list as rarer in 
" rakhs," Acacia arabica, A. ebumea (labor), 
Dalbergia sissoo, Zizyphus jujuba, and kangu 
(Lycium Europeum). 

In the most eastern portion of the Paojab 
teiTitories, there are forest ti-acts in the val- 
leys of the Giri, Tonse and Pabai* rivers, 
which flow into the Jumna. These valleys 
adjoin the district of Garhwal, in which deodar 
forests are in abundance : in the valleys them- 
selves, there appear to be detached forests of 
deodar, and some of " kail" (Pinus excelsa), 
while, lower, there are forests of " Chil" 
(Pinus longifolia), or " sulli" as it is called in 
Garhwal. These rivers are all rapid in their 
course, and have rocky beds : the angles they 
flow are often considerable, and they are 
generally practicable only for logs of 8leeper,or 
other short, lengths. The Touse river is under 
the Garhwal and Dehra-dhoon authorities: the 
Fdbar and the Giri run through Bashahir 
and Sirmoor, respectively : there is but little 
deodar in the upper valleys, the streams are 
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rapid and the volumo of water scanty. The 
interior hills of Bashahir are still covered 
with the finest forests of deodars : at Nachar, 
in this territory, the size of the tree is im- 
mense. The photographs of Messrs. Shepherd 
and Bonrne have made many readers familiar 
with some of these trees : one great tree, 
which divides into two trunks afterwards, is 
36 feet in circumference.* Many cedars may 
be seen over 20 feet in girth, and from 100 to 
150 feet high. The Sutlej river is very 
furious and has a rocky bed : but, on the 
whole, the difficulties of floating timber are 
not insuperable : rafts cannot be constructed 
above Bilaspiir. The Bens river rises in a 
sacred pool, called '' Vyds Rikhi" in the 
Rotang pass, at the head of the Kulu valley. 
The scenery of the river valley is very 
beautiful, and is unlike that of the Chenab 
or Sutlej . The river is fringed with trees 
and studded with green islands. There is a 
good riding path close along the bank which 
does not exist upon any other river in the 
Panjab. Besides deodar in the upper Beas 
valley, "kail" (Pinus excelsa), elm, maple, 
oak and walnut are abundant. On the Parbati 
box occurs ; also olive and the twisted 
cypress (Cupressus torulosa) are found in 
small quantity. The Ravi is the smallest 
and most rapid of the Panjab rivers. It 
rises in British territory in the taluka of 
Bara Bungahal : its course in the hills is for 
1 30 miles, and the average fall for this por- 
tion is 115 feet per mile. Near the head 
there is not much timber, a good deal having 
been felled in past times, and the rest consists 
of trees immature or inconveniently situated. 
The principal tributaries are the Budhil, Ihe 
Tuna, the Seul and the Siawa. On the first is 
situated Barmawar, at which place there are 
a few fine deodars. The Chenab is, next to 
Sutlej, the largest and longest of the rivers. 
In physical features the valley of this river 
resembles that of the Sutlej. Both rivers 
rise in arid regions and flow between lofty 
ranges of mountains, generally rocky and 
precipitous, but often finely wooded. The 
Jhilam^ a large portion of the course of 
this river is through the foreign territory 
of Kashmir, flowing out from the valley 
through the Pir Panjal range, at the Bai-a- 
mula pass, and first touching British terri- 
tory at Pattan. The snow on the Elaghan 
heights melts in March, and the river acquires 
volume in April : the full flood lasts from 
May till July. The finest submontane forest 
tract in the JSastern Panjab Himalaya is the 
remnant of a once far more extensive tract 
of " s&r* at Kalesar, in the Ambahih district. 
The forest is on the extreme north-east corner 
of the district in a fork of the Siwalik, on 
the right bank of the Jumna, opposite the 
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Khara head of the Eastern Jumna Canal, and 
about 3 miles above the head of the Western 
Jumna Canal at Haturkhund. There are 
patches of " sal" in Kangra and Hushyarpur, 
but the tree here attains its western limit, and 
has not been seen across the Rdvi. Thai 
districts are of greater or less extent in the 
various districts of the Panjab, and some of 
them chiefly valuable for the grazing they 
yield to large herds of cattle, who pay the 
" tirni" or grazing tax to Grovemment. The 
following is the list by Dr. H. Cleghom, 
Reporter to the Juries (in Powell's Hand- 
book, Econ. Prod., Panjab, pp. 526 to 532) ; 
and those with an asterisk are named by 
Dr. J. L. Stewart to be the chief timber trees 
of the Province : — 



AbellA triflora 
Abies Smithiana 
Acacia Arabica* 

„ capressiformif 

„ catechu* 

„ ebumea 

„ elata* 

„ farneaiatia 

„ jnlibriisin. 

„ lencophlosa 

„ modesta* 

„ Jacqaemontil 

„ siriMa 

,* spedosa, var. moUis* 

„ stipalata 
Acer cultratum* 

„ stercoliaceum 

„ iKvIgatom 

„ candatum 
Adelia serrata 
Adhatoda Tavlca 
^le marmelos* 
Albissia odoratiisima* 
Alnos Nepalensis 
Am/gdaltui Persica 
Andromeda ovalifolla 
Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Artocaxpns, intraprif olia 
Arondlnaria utiUs 

,, falcata 

Andirachta Indica* 
Balanites ^gyptlaca 
Bambnsa stricta 

„ anmdinacea 
Bassia atifolia* 
Bauhinia acuminata 
variegata 
vcvr. purpurea 
„ variegata 
Benthamia fragifera 
Berberis aristata and other 

spedes 
Betula bhojputra* 
Bergera Kcenigii 
Bignonia suaveolens* 

, , Indica (calosanthes 
Indica) 

„ suberosa 
Bombaz heptaphyUum* 
Boswellia glabra 
Buddleia crispa 
Buchanania latifolia 
Butea frondosa 
Buxus sempervirens 
Gaesalpinia sepiaria 
Calotropis procera 
Callicarpa incana 
Galligonum polygonoides 
Gapparis aphyUa* 

„ spinosa 
Careya arborea 
Carissa diffusa 
„ edulis 
Carpinus viminea* 
Gasearia tomentosa 
Cassia flatula 
Gasnarina equisltefolia 
Gedrela toona* 

,, wur serrata* 
Gedms deodara* 
Celastrns spin 



11 
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Gelastms parviflora 
Geltis Caucasia 

M eriooarpa 

„ Nepalensis 
Cerasus (Prunus) puddum 

It ( „ padus) comuta 
Cinnamomum albiflorum 
Citrus aurantium 
Colebrookia oppositifolia 
Gonocarpus latifolia* 
Cordia augustifolia (sub-op- 

positifolia) 

„ myza 

„ Macleodil 
Coriaria Nepalensis 
Gomus macrophyUa 

„ oblonga 
Corylns lacera 

,« columa 
Colon caster bacdUatis 
*, rotundifolia 

„ obtusa 

Crateogus orennlata 

M oxyacantha 
Crateova religiosa 
Cupressus sempervirens 

,« torulosa 

Cydonia vulgaris 
Dalbergia Ongeinensls (Ougei- 

niadalbergioides) 
M . robusta 
Dalbeigia sissoo* 
Daphne oleoides 
Desmodium tiUsef olium 
n argenteum 

11 *P- 

Deutsia stamina 

Diuspyros lanceolata 

„ lotus 

n montana 

,. tomentosa 
Dodonssa Burmannia 
Ehretia aspera* 
„ serrata* 
Eleagnus conferta 
Eleeodendron Bozburghii*' 
Emblica officinaUs* 
Brythrina stricta 
Eiiobotrva japoniea 
Euphorbia Boyleana 
Euonymus flmbrlata or E. 

HamUtoniL- 
Eucalyptus, teveral ipeetes 
Falconeria insignis 
Feronia elephsiitum 
Ficus caricoides 

flomerata 
ndica 

oppositifolia 
Bozburghii (maero- 

phyUa) 
religiosa 
„ venosa 
Flacourtia saiAda 
„ sepiaria 
Fluggea virosa* 
Fothergilla involucrata (Par- 

rotia Jacquemontiana) 
Frazinus floribunda* 

., zanthozyloides 
Oardenia tetrasperma 



It 
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Garruga pinnata 
Oleditscnia triacanthus 
Gmelina arborea* 
Orewia asiatica 
„ betulssfolia 
„ elastica* 
,. oppositifolia 
„ Botfaii 
Orifllea tomentosa 
GymnospoTia spinosa (Celas- 

trus spinosos) 
Gynaion yestitom (Cordia 

vestita 
Helicteres isora 
Hippophae salicif olia 
Holarrhena antidysenterica 
Hymenodictyon excelsa 
Hyperanthera pterygosperma 

(Moringa pter. ) 
Hex dipyrena 
Indigofera arborea 
Jatropha corcas 
Juglans regia* 

Junipenis excel sa( J. arborea)* 
„ communia 
„ squamosa 
Kydia calycina 
Lagerstraemia parviflora* 
Lawsonia inermis 
Lonicera qoinquelociilaris 
Lycium Europseam (or L. 

Edgeworthii 
Man^era Indlca* 
Marlea begonUolia 
Melia azederach* 
Melia sempervirens 
Michelia cnampaca* 
Mimosa rabicaulis 
liimusops elengi 
„ kauki 

Moms alba* 
Invigata 
sinensis 
parviflora 
„ serrata 
Myriea sapida 
Myricaria sp, (qu. M. Ger- 

manica) 
Nandea cordifolia 
(* parviflora 
Nerium odorum 
Nnssiessya hypolenca 
(Boehmeria salicifolia) 
Nyctanthes arbor-tristis 
Odina wodier* 
Olea Europeea* 
„ ferruginea (Royle) 
„ cuspidata 
Oogenia dalbergioides 
PaUnrus acnleata 
Parkinsonia aculeate 
Pavia Indica* 
Penteptera tomentosa* 
Phoenhc sylvestris 
Picea Webblana (P. pindros) 
Pinus ezoelsa* 
„ Gerardiana 
„ longifolia* 
Piatacia Intigerrima* 
,t terebinthus 
Platanns orientalis* 
Poindana regia 
Pongamia glabra 
Populus alba 

balsam if era 
Euphratica 
„ fastigiata 
Premna arborea 

,, mucronate* 
Prinsepia utilis 
Prosopis spicidera (P. Ste- 

phaniana) 
Pninus domestiea 
,, insitite 
padus 
Psidium pyriferum 
Pterospermum acerif olium 
Puniea granatum 
Patranjiva Bozborghii 
PyruB acuparia 
baccate 
communis 






t» 



»» 
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Pyrus Kumaonensis 
malna 
variolosa 
Quercus annulata 
dilateta* 
ilex 
„ incana 
„ semecarpifoUa* 
„ floribunda 
Bandia (longispina ?) 

,, dumetorum 
Beptonia buxif olia 
Bhamnus virgatus (Persfca) 

,, purpureas 
Bhododendron arboreum 

„ caupanulatum 

„ lepidotum 

Bhus acuminata 
„ cotinus 
„ parviflora 

„ semialata (B. buc- 
kiamela) 
Bidnus communis 
Bibes nubicola, glacials, gros- 

sularia 
Boylea elegans 
Bosa Brunoniana 
„ eglanteria 
,, macrophylla 
„ Webblana 
Bobinia macrophylla 
Bottlera tinctoria 
Bubua fruticosa 
„ flavus 
„ purpureus 
„ lasiocarpus 
Sageretia oppositifolia 

,, Brandrethiana 
Salix Babylonica 
„ alba 

„ caprea (jSgyptiaca) 
„ tetrasperma 
,, species 
Salvadora oleoides 
„ Persica 
Sapindus acuminatns 

„ detei]gens* 
Schleichera trijuga* 
Semecarpus anacardium 
Sesbania JSgyptiaca 
Spinea Lindleyana 
„ hypoleuca 
„ callusa 
Sponia Wightii 
Spondias mangifera 
Stephylea emodi 
Stillingia sebifera 
S]rmplocos paniculata 

t, racemosa 

Syringa emodi 
Syzygium jambolanum 
Sterculia Boxburghii 

„ villosa 
Tamarindus Indica* 
Tamanx dioica 

,, gallica (Syn. Indica) 
,, orientalis* 
Taxus baccate* 
Tecoma undulata 
Tectona grandis* 
Terminalia bellerica 
,, chebula 

„ arjuna* 

Tetranthera Boxburghii 
Trophis aspera 
Ulmus cami)estris* 
„ erosa* 
„ virgata 
„ integrifolia* 
Vatica robuste* 
Viburnum fcetens* 

„ contlnifolium* 

„ stellulatum* 

Yitez negundo 
Yitis vinif era 
Wrightea mollissima 

f, tinctoria 
Xantiioxylum hostile 
Zisyphus jujuba 
vulgaris 
nummularia 
flezuosa 






-^Drs, Clerghorn^ and J, L, Stewart, Mr. 
Fowelly Hand Book of the Fanjab, pp. 5 to 

632. 
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PAN-LOUN. In Tavoy a close-grained 
red wood : used for building. — J^r. Wallieh. 

PANOON. A large tree of Lucknow, 
grows spontaneously in the Tarai, its large 
timber is used for beams, &c. — Cal, Cat, Bs, 
1862. 

PAN-THEET-YA. In Tavoy, a good, 
white, rough wood ; useful for boat-building. 
^Dr. Wallieh, 

PAPISRANG. From Penang, are two 
notices of woods of this name, viz. : 

Fapisrangy purple colour. A strong wood ; 
used for beams, 

PapUrang, wood of a pale brown colour. 
Six to nine feet in circumference, forty feet 
long ; not good for beams ; chiefly used for 
furniture. — Colonel Frith. 

PARAMIGNYA CITRIFOLIA, Wight 

Limouia citrifolia, Boxb^ FlJn, \ Pamburoo. Singh. 

According to Mr. Mendis, a tree of the 
southern province of Ceylon, the timber of 
which is used in house-building, &c. When 
variegated it is a beautiful wood, and is used 
for furniture and cabinet work, buoys for 
fishing nets, &c. A cubic foot weighs 48 
lbs., and it is calculated to last 40 years.— Iff. 
Mendis, 

PARAN-THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Its wood is soft and used for ordinary 
purposes as a building material. — Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

PAR ANY AN ? Champa c ? A tree of 
Akyab, which grows to a moderate size, and 
is procurable in the Sandoway district. Wood 
used as planking. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

PABATY MAR AM, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree. It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and twelve feet 
long, and produces a nut which the natives 
eat, and on which wild animals feed. It is not 
of much value. — Edye, Forests of Malah» 
and Canara, 

PA-RA-WA. In Amherst, a hard, red, 
compact wood, with large fibre, and fit for 
gun-carriages or other similar purposes. It 
is exempt from attacks of insects. It is used 
for spears and arrows. {See Parrawa: are 
they identical and a species of Grarcinia ?) 

PARCUTILLE. The Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to about twenty-four inches 
in diameter, and Mie^n feet in height It is 
used by the natives in boats, houses, and other 
works : it is not of great value. — Edye on the 
Timber of Ceylon, 

PARITIUM TILIACEUM, Ad, Juss* 

Hibiscus tortuosus. | H. tillacens 

Belli-p&ta. SiNOH. 

Grows in India, and the Molaccas, nsed 
chiefly for fences and the fibre of its bark.— 
Mr. Fergusson, Voigt, 120. 



PA8BLAT. PAVBTTA INDICA. 

PABKIA BIGLANDULOSA, »'. 4- A. PATAJUN. A Panjab tree of moOerato 

■Mimosa pedunculate, Korf. ^^^* "■« '^"2^*' ^^ f""^ *" Al'^'' ''™'>»:'' '^ 

Clwndn phnl Hind. | Swnbnuii m«nn. Tw. feet, and giith 5 feet. Wood white, hard, not 

A TCTT elegant tree of the Malay Archi- '^ry heavy, strong and durable, cloBe-graiDecI, 

pelago: but growD in India, The Malays ^^-^ ^"^ zemindars' houses and agricultural 

are eaid to be fond of the mealy matter which mplemente Leaves used as fodder, and the 

BorrouDds the seeds, and of the seeds them- fru.t used by brahmins - n..kl«.«= _ r...,/ 
selres which taste like garlic. The flower \ 
buds resemble balls of red velvet ; wood ii 
of fair quality. — Voigt, Dr. Riddell. 



PARKIA BIGLOBOSA. Averyelegant 
tree of large size, introduced from Afiica, the 
legumes are filled with a &rinaceou9 pulp, the 
wood is hard and promising, but a supply of 
timber is not yet procurable. It is surrounded 
by an astrigent bark from which a watery 
extract has been prepared, the value of which 
for tanning purposes has yet to be tested. — 
Dr. Cleghorn in M. JS. J. B. 

PABKIA BOXBUBGHn, O. Don. 
Himosa biglobosa, Soxb. 

A tree of Assam and Sylhet, wood not 
kaown. — Voigl. (JVofc.— Ajo the last two 
identical ?) 

PARKINSONIA ACULEATA, Linn.; 

Bulwdoea flower fenoe. I Genet epinenx. Fb. 

Eko. Wilaiti kikar of the Fanj. 
jRnaalem tbom. „ 1 Sima jiluga. Tn.. 

A small graceful tree, with large yellow 
flowers, of the West Indies and South America 
domeaticfttfd in India. It grows 12 or 15 
feet high and is seen everywhere in hedges of 
tbe Peninsula, springing up with less care 
than any other tree, is valuable for hedges, 
ind furnishing abundant cuttings for fuel. A 
useful fibre is obtained from its stem, valuable 
as a paper material. — Voigt, Drt. Riddell, 
Roi/le, Eng. Cj/e. 

PARBAWAH, BoHM. A timber of Am- 
herat, Tavoy and Mergui, abundant all over 
Teoasserim and Martaban provinces ; of 
maximum girth 3 cubits and maximnm length 
22 feet. When seasoned it sinks in water. 
It ia a durable smootb-graiaed tough wood ; 
ased by Burmese for sticks, helves for pick- 
axes and hoes, handles of chisels and other 
tools, &<i. Recommended for helves and 
handles of tools generally. — Captain Dance. 
{Jifote. — See Pa-ba-wa. Is this a Garcinia ?) 
PAESI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore 
with hard red timber. — Ca.1. Cat, Ex. 1862. 
See Phase E. 

PASA LINIJA. A Peuang wood of a 
light brown colour. A large tree, used only 
for planks : soon decays, — Col. Frith. 

PASELAT, Tam. A Tinnoveily wood of 
A whity brown colour. Used for furniture 
Col. Friik. 



necklaces. — Lieut. 
Col. Lake, CommiMioner, JhultundhuT Dtvi- 
iion. 

PATKEALE. A tree of the western 
parta of Ceylon, a cubic foot of its wood 
weighs 42 lbs., and it lasts 40 years. It is ased 
for common house-building. — Mr. Mendit. 

PATONWA, Uhia. Gardenia, Specie* ? ? 
A tree of Gaujam and Goomsur, extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, and height 
from ground to the intersectioa of the fii-st 
branch, 5 feet. Used chiefly for firewood 
being tolerably common. The fruit thrown 
into a pondof water kills all the fish in it, and 
is used for that purpose by the keyout or 
fishermen. This mode of catching fish ia 
designated " Macho Mohneebaro." The fruit 
is said to be poisonous, but the seeds are used 
medicinally for fever. — Capt. Macdonald. 

PATTI VAYNGU (which means dog- 
wood), the Malayula narao, in Malabar and 
Oanara of one of the inferior soits of jungle 
wood : it is considered of little use or value. — 
Edye, ForetU of Malabar and Cattara. 

PATSENG-NGO, BuRM. ? In Tavoy, a 
superior high-coloured aromatic wood, like 
mahogany. — Mr. Btundell. 

PAULAY, Tam. In TinnevoUy, a wood 
of a deep straw colour. Fancy work. — Ck>L 
Frith. (Major Beddome says this is Alstonia.) 

PAULGHAT WOODS. Colonel Frith 
notices the following woods in this district : 

Ab Enef . Eroopaottaoirvollj'. 



CeOar. 



PAUL-TEAK, Tam. In Travnncore, a 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 0'739. 
Used for furniture, gun-carriages, &c. — Cot, 
Frith. 

FAUSEE. In Eimedy, a tree 60 feet in 
height, 5 feet In circumfei-ence and 30 feet tfl 
the first branch : furnishing a light hard wood, 
used to make presses, wheels, &c. — Captain 
Fhilippt. See Phaseb. 

PAVETTA INDICA, Linn. 
Izora paniculnta, Lan. | Iiora pavetta, Roxb. 



Ittee veittce. 


Oome b 


Kullen teak. 


Oodoog 




Portia. 


Teak. 


Konoongaulee. 


Vangaj. 


Muroodoo. 





Kookoor ohoora. Bbng. I Pavetti, Tah. 
pBvetta. SlHOB. I 

Abundant all over India, limber very small. 
—Roxb. i, 385, rhw., Voigt, M. E. J. B. 
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PAVETTA TOMENTOSA. 

Papirree. Tel. I Papatta. 1'el. 

Wood hard but very small. It grows all 
over India. — Roxb, i, 386, Captain Beddome, 
Dr, Mason. 

PA VIA INDIC A, Royle., 11. ; Him. Boi. 



Jauz makaddam. Ar. (the 

fruit.) 
Himalayan chesnut. En6. 
Horse chesnut. ,, 

Indian ,, ,, 

Knor : kanor ; kanur. 

Hind, of Beas and Sutlej. 
Runour. Hind. 
Pangla. ,, 



Ban-khor. Hind, of Jhul- 

lundh^ir. 
Ban-akhrot. HiND. 
Gun. Panjab, Chenaband 

Ravi, 
Gugu. Panjab, Chenab 

and Ravi. 
Hane of Kangra. 
Hanudan of ,, Chenab. 



Tor jagga of Trans-Indus. 

. This is a very large lofty tree, not less 
ornamental than the English horse-chesnut, 
and attains a girth up to 10 to 15 feet. It 
grows on the mountains of Kumaon, Gurhwal, 
Sirmore and Kanawar, also near the sources 
of the Ganges and on the higher hills, Cis- and 
Trans-Indus, at elevations of 4,000 to 9,000 
feet. The wood is soft but strong ; is of 
a white or light colour, veined, fine-grained, 
easily worked and polishes well. It is used 
for ordinary building and cabinet purposes, 
for packing cases, water troughs, tea boxes, 
and rough pattern making, and some of the 
Thibetan drinking cups are made from it. 
The seed contains a large proportion of fecula, 
and though combined widi some bitter prin- 
ciple, is eaten in the Himalayas. — Boyle^s 
Ulustr, Him. Bot.^ p. 135, Lieut.-Col. Lake, 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Voigt, 97. 

PEE-DAUP, BuRM. M\mo^, Species. A 
wood of Tavoy. — Dr. Wallich. 

PEEDOO MARAM, Tam. A small tree 
in Wynaad, where it grows plentifully ; wood 
used for building. 

PEE MA PEW, BuRM. White Peema, 
Eng. a tree of maximum girth 6 cubits and 
maximum length 30 feet. Very abundant all 
over the Tenasserim and Martaban provinces 
near the' red Peema. When seasoned it fioats 
in water. It is a tough wood, lighter than, 
but does not last for so long a time as, Bed 
Peema, and rots in any position when shut 
out, as in the hulls of ships, in store, &c. — 
Captain Dance. {Note — Is this Lagerstroemia 
reginse ?) 

PEGU TIMBER TREES, TIMBER 
AND FANCY-WOODS. The forests of 
Pegu and their timbers have been described 
by Drs. Mason, Falconer, McClelland and 
Brandis. Timber for ordinary purposes is 
most plentiful throughout all parts of the 
southern forests. Dr. McClelland noticing 76 
timbers of these forests generally, says of the 

White Woods. — Eighty-five species are soft and use- 
Jeju/j jbffUig onJy&t xorludi Many of them hovever 



are valuable, eiiher for their fruit, gams, oil*seedi or 
spices ; others, for their close and compftot straeture, 
are employed in the manufacture of imall ware, as a 
species of Ncmclea is used for making combs, and two 
species of ^r^rtfus yields the light charcoal empl<^ed 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

These light woods, useless as timber, belong to the 
families of Uriicaceoi (including more than twenty 
species of Ficus,) and StereiUiacecet LoMrwta, JSuMoeete, 
MyristicacecB, AnonctceoB^ SpondiacetB and BignoniaeeiBy 
with odd species from other families. 

The remaining white woods, twenty-five in number, 
are valuable for their strength and cloaenen of gndn. 
Seventeen of these are fit for house-building, vis:— 



(1) Hibiscus macrophylla. 
Kydia calycina. 
EriolsBna tilif olia. 
Connams speciosa. 
Grewia flonbunda. 
Grewia roectabilis. 
„ HookeriL 
Sapindus rubiginosa. 
MiUingtonia simpUdf oUa. 
Sandoiicum Indlcom. 

And eight, from the hardness and fineness of their 
grain, are valuable as fancy woods for cabinet-mak- 
ing, viz :— 

(18) Semecarpus anacardium. 
Sibia, «p, (glomerata.) 
Casuariift pentandra. 



(10) Amoora (Aglaia) roU- 

tnca. 
Juglans ferlcooca. 
Geloxium bifsrium. 
EzeaBcarla agaUoeha. 
Walsnxa pisddia. 
Canarium genlcnlatnni. 
Indigof era, tp. 
Terminalia belexlca. 
▼idata. 



ft 



Ghanlmoogra odorata. 
Strychnos nux-vomica. 



Conocarpus robostos. 
Bauhinia paxviflora, 

„ braehycsnML 

(26) EbBodendxon mtcgilfo- 
lia. 



Bed-Floured Woods.— Theae are twenty-five in num- 
ber, seven of which, from their strength and sdi^Biy, 
are adapted for the various purposes of honse-bidld- 



mg, viz:— 

(26) HeriUera minor. 

„ litoralis. 
Eugenia pnlchella. 
E. myrtifolia. 
E. vidgariB. 

E. temifolia and £. jam- 
bolana. 



Sonneiatia apetala. 
Terminalia oiebala. 
LagerstnBmla pynmudL 
Aglaia •pectabilis. 
(82) Uhnus aUemifoUsi 
Ulmus integilf oUuSL 



Seven, from the elegance of their grain and eokn; 
are suited to the various purposes of which uaJboffSj 
is used, viz : — 



(33) Cedrela toona. 
Swietenia chikrassa. 
Armosia dasycarpa. 
Pterocarpus dalbergioides. 



Careya arborea. 
Banlngtonla aeutangste ttA 

B. speciosa. 
Casianea Indica. 



And eleven are suited to the finer purposes of ta7 
cabinet work, viz :— 

(40) Adenanthera pavonina. 
Calophyllum longifolium. 
Dallchampia pomifera. 
Pygeum acuminata. 
Photinia serratifolia. 
Acacia stipulata. ^ 

Yellow Woods.— These are four in number, bird isd 
fine grained, and suited to fancy purposes :« 



Acacia catechu. 
Acacia sexisstk 
Acacia elsta. 
Bidnus dieocca. 
Antidesma paulciTsis 



(51) Gmelina arborea, 
Morinda bracteata. 



Moxinda exseita. 
Gardnia cowa. 



Dark-brown Woods.— These are twelve in nurntec 
and are all valuable. Eleven are ada|»ted for home* 
building, and probably for ship-building and onefcr 
special purposes requiring great strength and haid* 
ness : — 

Mangif era attenuala. 
Anaourdium ooeidentale. 
Zisyphus JoJuIml 
Avenhoa carambola. 
Pieiardia sapota. 
Ancestrolobus camea sad A 

mollis. 
Bondeletia tlnctoila. 



(54) Pterospermum aceroides, 

also P. subacerifolium and 

P. acerifolinm. 
Pentaptera arjuna and P. 

glabra. 
MolanorrluBa usitata TheeUee 

or Lignum vitse. 
Dallchampia pomifera. 
Butea frondosa. 

Black Woods. — These consist of four different 
all of which are valuable for their strength and haid* 
ness :— 



(66) Dalbergia, Species. 
Cassia Sumatrana. 



Inga zylocarpa, and I. Ui«- 

mina. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 
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Ltght-braieH TriM<b.— There are nine TuietlM of tbta 
coloured Tood, embnolng mil the timber of moBt vala* 
in the ProTinae, eioIuitTe of Teak. 

I SiUtnia ancuta, alio D, 

Mxbn ud D, ipedou. 
I HopeaodontL 

The above list embraces all the uBefnl tim- 
ber fonnd in the foresla of the Fet^u province, 
except teak. BesideB timber well adapted for 
house-buildiag, the liet containB several pro- 
mising kinds that have never yet been fairly 
tried for ship-building, and which, ia point of 
strength, are equal to teak or oak. The tim- 
bers referred to more especially are, Malieocea 
trijuga, Ltga xylocarpa and I. bijemina : 
PterosperMum aoeroide$: Pt. lubaeerifolium 
and Ft. acerifolium ; Petitaptera arjuna and 
P. glabra : Lagerttramia pymmah ; Careya 
arborea : Elaodendron inUgrifolia t Cono- 
carpui nbuituM : Sibia, tp.: and Connarut 
upecioia, Nos. 73, 68, 54, 65, 30 and 37, Nos. 
25, 23, 19, 14, and 4 are also deserving of 
trial for ship-building, and No. 56 for any 
special purpoaes, where great strength and 
density are required. TJnti! these trials be 
decided, the timber employed for houae-build- 
ing purposes should be restricted to other 
kinds. The following are the trees which 
may be had, in the Southern forests, of any 
size and to any extent :— 





FsnUptsn gUbn. 
Fenuptan ujnua. 
DlaiPTTOi mduoirloB. 

—Dr. McClelland in Ltdia SeUetiont No. IX. 
See Aktab, Akhkrbt, Arakam, Burmah, 
UouLUEiN, Pkqd, Fsoiu, Tknabberim. 

PENAN G. This beautiful island hoa 
been largely bared of trees, in the progress of 
agriculture. About the year 1830, tiie late 
LU-Col. Frith of the Madras Artillery gave 
a list of 42 of its woods under their native 
names with short descriptions of them. These 
will be found in the alphabetical arrangement : 
18 woods were sent to the Great E^ibition 
of 1851, and 45 to that of 1862. 



PBNG-LAT.ODN. 
42 fPoodt ofPenang by Colonel Frith. 



Bunho. 
Bintagiir. 

Gam pas, 

Chinjeritt, 

Cninpu. 

CaTO-Arang. 

Chinraoy. 
Coooa-nnt. 
China red wood. 
Oeylon ebony. 

Dunorhnng. 



HamaKaja. 
UaddangKamen- 

Wr.. 
Hirabaa. 
Hiddang Tan. 

daok. 



Haribot, 

Handara. 

Nebong. 

Patallnija. 

Pala. 



Penang Teak. 
Pentsg Jaok. 

Bokam. 
Redwood. 

Satin vood. 
Siam eboDT. 
Teak. 
Tamplnnii. 

Tija. 



The following IS furniture woods, grown 
in Penang, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1851 :— 



. Angiena, oi Senna B^r- 

. Baloh Bongs. 

. Baloh Bunga. 

. Betel-nut tree root. 

. Clove tree. 

■ CoooB-nut tree root. 

. Dorian (vild). 

. Eboeh-tise root. 



10. EboD7. 

11. Onarawood. 

12. Iboolwood. 

13. Kamoning. 

14. Baloh. 
16. Hiilimoh. 

16. Feaang Wood. 

17. Bangna; 

15. SiamWood. 
19. TimbntL 



Penang woods sent to the Exhibition of 



j«Utoh. 

Jermalang. 

Jang-poiUa. 

Jelutong. 

JoDtangmalah, 

Klat. 
Hadang-aeraL 



Hangkodn. 
Murbov. 



Bayana Bada. 
Bea-babL 

Bint^ing. 

Champada. 
Champitdah Ajer 
Danunar last. 
Gading-gading. 



Many of these various names may be 
synonyms. 

PENANG JACK. Wood of a yellow 
colour. Used only for ornamental furniture. 
—Col. Frith. 

PENAEU PALAM MABAM, the Ma- 
layala name of a Malabar tree. It is used at 
times by the natives, but is of littie value.^ 
Edye, Foreiti of Malabar and Canara, 

PENEBARROO, Singh. A wood of the 
eastern province of Ceylon. A cubio foot 
weighs n>s. 61, and it is said to last 50 to 90 
years. It is nsed for rafters, &c. Fences 
made of the sticks of this tree are most 
durable. — Mr. Mendit. 

PENG-LAY-BYUN, Bcrk. A emaU- 
eized tough wood of Tavoy. — Mr. Blundell, 

PENG-LA Y-KABOAY, Bnrar. InTavoy 
B heavy small-sisied wood ; suitable for hand- 
spikes, handles, &c. — Mr. Blundell. 

PENG-LAT-OUN, Bork. In Amherst, 
a timber used for spear handles ; it is a most 
valaable wood, compact, homogeneous, very 



heavy, of a deep-brown colour and fine graio, 
having so tendency to split, and exempt from 
attacks of insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

PEN6-LAT-0UN, Buhm. Id Tavoy, 
strong, rough, red wood, like Mimosa serissa. 
—Mr. Blundell. 

PEN-LAT-PEEN,Bdbm. ATavoywood, 
naed iu building,— Z)r, ffallick. 

FERJI, the Malayala name of a tree which 
grows in the forests of Malabar and Canara to 
about twelve feel in height, and ten inches in 
diameter. Its wood is very hard and Bti'oug, 
and used by the natives for knees and boat 
timbers ; aud is ranked among the jungle- 
woods of tlie coast. — £dt/e. Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

PERRA MARA in Malayala, Coia Maram 
in Tamil, are the names of a tree that produces 
the guava fruit. This tree grows to about 
twelve or eighteen feet high, and eight inches 
in diameter ; its wood in very hard and close- 
grained. It is used, iu conjunction with the 
jungle-woods, for inferior purposes, but is 
generally known as a garden fruit tree. — 
£di/e, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 
(Note. — Paidium pyriferum.) 

PET-THAN, Bdrm. A tree, abundant 
in Tavoy and Mergui, not procurable in 
Houlmein. When seasoned it sinks in water. 
Maximum girth luid length not ascertaiued. 
A very hard and dumble wood, used by 
Burmese for wedges- — Captain Dance. 

PEW-BOCK, Bdrm. a tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length of 25 feet. 
Very abundant along the sea coast near Tavoy 
and Mergui. When seasoned tt sinks in water. 
It is a strong, tough, durable wood ; recom- 
mended for helves. — Cuiitain Dance. 

PHASEE, Uria. a ti-ee of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, of extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 6 feet, and height from the gi-ound 
to the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. 
A light hard wood, used for sugar presses, 
rice-pouuders and l)andy wheels, and oc- 
casionally for making boats. It is tolerably 
plentiful.— Capfn. Macdonald. {Sote.—V>i: 
Gibson pronounces this to be Dal berg ta 
pauiculata. Major Beddome mentions that 
it is Ano-geissus acuminatua, aud believes 
this and the Paisi of Chota Nagpore and 
Pansee of Eimedy to be identical.) 

PHATAL PIPAL, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore, with a hard, white timber. — 
Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PHAT THAN, Bcrm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for chisel handles. — Cal. 
Cat. Sx. 1862. 

PHOBEEOS. Several of this genus occur 
in the extreme south of India, but little is 
inoivn as to the quality of their woods. P. 



PHOTIHU. 

crenatus of Wights Prod., p. 29, occnn 
according to Major Beddome on the Sfaevaroy 
and Neilgherry Hills. P. Wightianua, W. 
and A., occurs on the Neligherriea. P. chi- 
uensis. Low, occnn as a small tree in Chin^ 
and F. Roxburghii ia a tree of Sumatra. — 
Major Beddome, Voigt. 

PHOBEBOS G^^RTNERI, Thv>. 
Kata-Kunmdo. BiNaa. 

Wood hard, atrong, elastic. Branches and 
young shoots tied round anna of out-riggers 
to strengtlien them. — Mr. Fergusson. 

PHOBEROS HOOKERIANUS, fFrigit. 
A large tiee growing in the central provioee 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 
feet.— rAw.,p. 17. 

PHCENIX. A genus of palma, the Bpecies 
of which are found in the south of Europe 
in the north of Africa, and in the sonth of 
Asia, eastwai-ds to the Archipelago. As thej 
do not furnish much useful timber or haej 
woods a mere notice of them and their pro- 
ducts may here suffice. 

Phanix dactylifera, Linn., the famed date 
tree of Arabia, grows there to a height of 50 
to 80 feet. Baskets are made of the Inf 
stalks. 

Fhteni* fartnifera, Boxb., grows iloog 
the Coi-omandel coast. It haa an edible ftnit, 
and its stem contains a fecula which ia lued 
as food by the natives iu times of famine. Tlie 
leaflets are wrought into sleeping mate, and 
the common petioles are split into three or 
four, and are used to make baskets of varioo) 

FAtenh sylvettris, Boxb. .PI. Ind. iii, 7ST. 
DateFslm. Ehq. i Seodh k* jhar. HUD. 

wad D«te. „ I 

Fbuit. 
Date, Wild. Ehq. IKhajnr. HniD. 

Common all over India, is generslly aap- 
posed to be the Ph. i^tylifera, in its onciJ- 
tivated state. In the south of India, thii 
tree ia usually seen short, stunted and orookad, 
aa it is generally notched for the sap. When 
not interfered with it grows straight and tall, 
in the Panjab up to 50 feet with 2 feet i/ 
girth, and attatna ita full size iu 40 yean. 
The trunks freed from the inner juth, are 
used aa water conduits, and extensively fi* 
the formation of embankments, temponif 
bridges and piers. Its juice is of great valw 
as palm wine, which is largely used as a 
stimulant, and is extensively converted into 
sugar. — Voigl, Dr. Qihton, L1.-C0L Lake. 

PHOTINIA. Of this genus, two speciA 
are found in the south of India, P. Lmd- 
leyana, W. and A. Pr., iu the Neilgherry awl 
Pulney hilla, and P. Notouiana, W.andA- 
TV., of the Noilgherry and Aoimullay hillt, 



PHYLLANTHUS RETICULATUS. 



PIEN-MAH-NE. 



both yielding woods adapted for cabinet- 
maker's purposes. Yoigt mentions P. ser- 
ratola and pustalata grows in China and 
Japan, and P. integrifolia in Nepaul, but 
Beugalensis, Wallieh^ a small tree of Nepaul, 
the E[hassja hills, Assam and Cliittagong : 
and P. eugenifolia, LindLf a tree of the 
Khassya mountains : their woods are not 
known. — Dr, McClellandy Voigty Major 
Beddome. 

PHOTINIA SEBBATIFOLIA .» 

Douk-yat. Bubm. 

Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon 
and along the banks of streams in the Rangoon 
district, in the direction of the teak forests. 
It yields a red woo3, adapted to cabinet- 
making. 

PHUGOORA. A Panjab tree, produces 
a kind of edible fig. Wood used for fuel and 
agricultural purposes. — Lieut r Colonel Lake, 
Commistioner, Jhullundhur Division, 

PHUTKAL, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Kagpore, with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat, 
Sx. 1862. 

PHYLLANTHUS, Species, Brandis. 

Nasha. Bdbm. 

A light-coloured wood, exhibiting a natural 
shine or polish when planed. A cubic foot 
Weighs lbs. 35. In a full-grown tree on good 
Boil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
— Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. £je. 1862. 

PHYLLANTHUS EMBLICA, Linn. 

Emblica officinalis, Ocert. 

Jiaaluj. Arab. Hind. | Nelli-gass. Singh. 

^onla. DUK. | Topa nelli Tam. 

^odIL Mahb. I Oosarika. Tel. 

Amlftka. Sans. | 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in peninsular 
India, northwards to the Jumna, westwards 
to the Panjab in Beneal, and east to the 
Moluccas. It is common in Ceylon, on expos- 
ed grassy places, up to 4,000 feet. In the 
IBombay side, it is pretty common, both inland 
and on the coast. Wood is hard and brittle, 
but rather durable, particularly under water, 
but is seldom obtainable sufficiently straight, 
except in gardens where it is often grown. 
In the Panjab it is used in door frames and for 
small ** kurree." The bark is very astringent 
and used in tanning. Fruit is pickled or pre- 
served in sugar. The fruit is one of the in- 
gredients for making ink. See Esiblica offi- 
cinalis. — Thwaites, Oihson, Voigt, Lent.- 
CoL Lake. 

PHYLLANTHUS RETICULATUS ? 

A shrub of the Coromandel side of India, the 
Konkans and Bengal, with a wood white and 
durable, and employed by the hill people for 



various economical purposes. It is frequently 
employed for ornamental hedges. Cuttle eat 
the leaves. 

PHYOO, Bdrm. a tree of maximum 
girth 1^ cubits, and maximum length 17 feet. 
Abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, also in less 
abundance in Amherst province. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It has a tolerably 
good strong wood, but not with much tenacity 
of fibre. — Captain Dance. 

PICEA WEBBIANA, Lamb. 



Picea pindrow. 

Silver fir. Eno. 
Webbs Pine. 



>* 



I Picea khutrow. 

Spruce fir. Eno. 

Ilinialayan fir. 



i» 



Tea also Tons from Sutlej 
to Jhilam. 

Pandur of Kotgarh. 

Palfidar of HazlCra. 

Be wan of Kagh&n. 

P^ of LahauL 

Dhfinii of PangL 

Sal (near Badrawar). 

Brei of Chilas. 

Biy&l, tdng, birr^ of Kash- 
mir. 



Bajfir Pashtii. 

Pan, span or krok of Kantf- 

war. 
Bnda 
Pindraii, pandrai, chilrau, 

chilrai, khatrau , thanera, 

of (Sutlej valley and 

Basahir). 
Moranda, r&gha, raiealla 

of Kumaon, &c. 



Dr. J. L. Stewart gives also the following 
as Panjab names of the tree : — 



Badar. 
Bag. 



Salle. 
Sara. 



I Bewari. 
Kulre. 



This tree has two varieties, Pindrow and 
Khuti'ow, which have by some been made 
into species. It is abundant in the Panjab 
Himalaya at elevations from 5,500 to 1 1,500 
feet, frequently forming dense forests at or 
near the highest belt of tree vegetation up to 
the Indus. It is also found on the Safed Koh 
and in Kafiristau. It attains, < according to 
Hoffmeister) a height of 130 to 140 and 200 
feet, with a girth ranging from 10 to 32 feet. 
It is one of the least valued of the Himalayan 
ConiferaB, for the fibres of its white, soft, coarse- 
grained wood are often twisted, and it rots 
readily where there is moisture. Under 
shelter and in diy climates it lasts longer, and, 
cleft not sawn, is used for shingles and door 
frames. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, page 224, Mr. 
Powell. 

PICHHRA, Hind.? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft white wood. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

PIENCHE, Tam, A Ceylon tree, the 
wood of which is of a dark, colour, and very 
heavy and close-grained. It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and fourteen feet 
in height. From this tree the native carpen- 
ters make the frames of vessels, it being 
considered durable ; it produces a fruit which 
is of no use.— JWy^ on the Timber of Ceylon. 

PIEN-MAH-NE, Bubm. A Tavoy tree, 
yields very strong knee-timber,— Dr. JVaUich. 
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PIEN-MAH PUE, BORM. A Tavoy I 
vood. — Dr. ifallich. (Note, — Are these two 
species of Lagerstraemia f) 

PIBRARDIA, Specie* t 
Kimiu. BcBK. I Koiio. Burn. 

A timber tree of Tavoy. — Dr. 0'atlich. 

PIEBABDIA. SAPIDA, Soffle. 
Kuu-yoe. BOBM. ) Lntoo t HlHO. 

A Bmall tree of Tipperah and Burmah. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 61 ; io a fall-growu tree 
on good soil, the average length of the trunk 
to die first branch ia 13 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. 
Dr. Brandis says that the wood la not used, 
but Dr. McOlellaad notices Pierardia sapota, 
Kanayoe, Bttrh., as plentiful in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo forests as well as about Rangoon, 
and with a wood dark-brown in colour, and 
the Moulnteia Committee sent to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, a specimen of the wood of 
Pierardia sapida, Ea-na-oo, BtJKH., as a tree 
of Moulmein with a very hard wood : used for 
wheel axles. P. macrostachys, occui's as a 
tree of the Anamnllay and Wynaad, but 
nothing is known of its wood. — Drt. Brandts, 
MeChlland, Cat Cat. Ex. 1862, Royle's III. 

PINANG P— Bach P— A Penang wood of a 
brown colour. A large tree, wood used 
for beams.— Cb/. Frith. 

PINLAY JALLAT, Bdru. A tree of 
maximum girth 2^ to 3 cubits, and maximum 
length 15 feet. Tolerably plentiful by the 
sea side and very near to the water's edge, in 
the Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned, 
it floats in . water. Its wood is strongly 
recommended for fuzes, it is froe from oil 
and acid, and lighl, yet stroug ; it is much 
used for rockets of enormous dimensions and 
for wooden guns, and is used for the burning 
of the dead phoongyes and ou other occasions. 
—Captain Dance. 

PINNAI, BcRU. ? In Amherst, said to 
be a fruit tree ; the wood affords a yellow 
dye, and is a compact, handsome, yellow 
wood, suitable for common cabinet purposes 
It is probably an Artocarpus. Indeed, under 
the same Burmese name, Mr. Blnndell de- 
scribes an Artocarpus of Tavoy with a strong, 
close-grained yellow wood.— Co(. Sx. 1851, 
Mr. Slundelt. 

r PINATHA, Bdrh. ? In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Hergui, a tree of maximum girth 5 
cubita, and maximum girth 25 feet. Veiy 
abundant all over the Tenasserim provinces, 
particularly in the old deserted towns. When 
seasoned it floats in water. It is a light wood 
with ft yellow bne which darkens on exposure. 
Usefol ttom the yellow dye which boiling 
extracts from it, and which is permanent in 



PINUS EXCELSA. 

cloth, and nol aflected even by boiling water. 
It is used by Fhoongees. This wood has ■ 
fine tone when struck, and is used for musical 
instruments by the Burmese, it is used by 
English brush-makers for the backs of ha^ 
brushes, being a handsome wood which takai 
a good polish. — Captain Danee. (Nole.—^ 
this a species o{ Artocarput, Is it the bum 
as Pinnai 7) 

PINUS. The Pine tree genus consitti, 
for the most part, of timber trees, many (£ 
which are of great beauty and of much ntlas 
on account of their timber. Several of tbem. 
grow along with fir trees (Abies), yew treei^ 
and the larch (Larix) in the northern Hims> 
laya, in China and Japan, and one or two m 
Burmah, one 7 in Codiin-China and one ia 
Arabia. These have been noticed ^ Dr^ 
Wallich, Boyle, O'Shaughnessy, Hooker, 
UoBOD, Brandis, Cleghom and Stewart, mi 
Thunberg described others in Japan. Tk« 
following may be coticed. 

PINUS BRUNONIANA, ffatl. 
PinuB dumosa, Lami. | Abies Brunonisni t 



Silver Fir. Bno. | : 

A ti'ee of Nepaul, Bhootau and Gcmii 
Than, growing occasionally in dense ud 
gigantic forests, 70 to 80 ftet high, willi 
clear trunk of from 1 5 to 20 feet, and a sprad- 
ing branching head. Dr. Hooker measnnd 
one 28 feet in girth.— .ffwy. Cye,, Bookeft 
Him. Journ. 

PINUS DAMMARA, Btteii. BWL 
According to Dr. Wallich, in Tavoy, a wj 
large tree, used in buitding. — Dr. Waltidt- 

PINUS EXCELSA, Wall. 

Tong-uhi. Chin. KnelofSirmoorkOnmM 

Lottv pin*. Bhg. Lhin taer, ahW of Knt' 

Kftil or k&ill or kb>I of war, Oluuaba, Ao. 

Sutlld. Bl ar of Huwa. 

Dtrohil dar-oMr o{ Umtnn of Pubtl. 

Ohunba. Piimi of Kafiriirtu. 

P»UJ of Kuban, JhiluD, Shorn ihiiig, Elom <f I* 

Chunba. Ac hniL 

Andal of Cheaab. Tail, Tan, of Kadodr. 

Resembles the Weymouth pitie, mi '* 
remarkable for its drooping branchea. It 
grows in West Nepal, not in East Nepal inl 
Sikkim, but is common in Bbootan. It U 
found with the deodar, at Narainhutty, Thecg. 
It is common at from 5,000 to 13,000 fset 
in the Himalaya west of the Indus, in KaHr- 
istan and near the Safed Eoh. Trees up tolSD 
feet ai-e met with, with a girth of 8 or 10 fM. 
The name Excelsa relates to its height on Ihs 
mountains. Next to deodar, its cloae-grane^ 
durable timber ia the best of all the Himali^ 
coniferffi, and is employed for bnilding pur- 
poses, shingles, and so resinons aa to be utd 
for fiamheaux.— i>r«. G'Shauyknutg, pagt 



PINU3 LONOIFOLU. 

612, J. L. Stewart, p. 235, Hooker's Him. 
Jour., Vol. II, p. 45, Mr. Powell, Ll. Col. 
Lake, Royle's lUustr., p. 349. 

PINUS GEEARDIANA, Wall. 
Neoza Chilghoza, Elphin. 



Chin. 1 .. 
Galbojn of Cbirs. 
Prita. Pas). 



Edible Pine. Eno. 

Neuza. Hind, in Kumaon. 

Chilgoieh. PusHT. 

JulgoBeh. „ Hirri of i-aogi. 

Ri of Kanairar. Ga1go}ao£ „ 

Neoza or Chilgau of Kaahtt of Ba>i. 

Chira. 

This ti-ee ranges in the Western Himalaya 
at 5,800 to 8,800 feet. It grows bejoncl the 
range of periodical raina far among tlie hiils 
ill Kafiristan, in the Safed Koh,> north of 
Kabul, in the basins of the Sutlej, the Bavi, 
the Chenab and the MaiTU, near Aster and 
Ghilghit, and its presence indicates a dry 
climate. Its usual girth is 6 or 7 feet, and 
it does not grow higher than 50 and 60 feet. 
The trunk is short, and its branches are 
oft«a much curved. Its timber is not much 
used, but it is tough. It is very resinoua, and 
it is used for torches and fuel. Tlie uuts 
are much prized for food, and sell for about 
2 annas the seer in the hiUs.— .ffn^. Gyc, 
Drs. O'Shaughnesstf, p. 613, J. L. Stewart, 
p. 225, Mr. Powell, Boyle's IllusL,p. 350. 

PINUS K^MPFERI, Lambert. 
Abiaa Kasmpferi. 

A native of Japan, found wild on the moun- 
tains of Fako. 

PINUS KHASYANA. 

Tin-;oa-ben. BUBM. 

Pound on the hills in British Burmah, 
between the Sitang and the Salween rivers at 
an elevation exceeding 3,000 feet. It is a 
stately tree, somelimeB as high as 200 feet to 
the top, but owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port from these hills no timber of this species 
has as yet been brought to Moulmeio. There are 
two kinds, both very rich in resin. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet,aQd aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
i3 9feet.— Z)r.5ronrf»>, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PINUS LATTERI, Mason. A tree of 
Amherst province, on the banks of the 
Thoungyeen river, 50 to 60 feet high, or 
more, and 4^ to 8 feet in girth. It is not 
found west of the Donaw mountains. The 
Karens make lar from its wood, which is 
excessively resinous. — Dr- Maeon, As, Sae. 
Joum., Jan., 1849. 

PINUS LONGIFOLIA, Lamb., Roxb. 
Biar wood. Esq. 
Cheer. HlHD. 
SoUab. „ 



Chil. Pabj. 

Nasbtuor Nakhtar, Pahj 
lUnznra ,, 

SalU alw) Barl, Hindi 



beyond the Fonjab. 



PINUS SMITHUNA. 

Grows in the Himalaya, in the eutrauce tu 
Nepal, in the Cheree pass, along tlio Tonse 
and Jumna rivers, in Kumaon at 2,500 to 5,000 
feet, is common in the Siwalik hills, in the 
Panjab plains and in the Suliman range at 
elevations ranging from 1,800 to 9,000 feet : 
its girth is about 8 feet aud elevation 
about 100. Growing at the lowest of the 
pine tree elevations, it is the most readily 
obtainable from the plains, and, as the wood 
is light, it is often employed as a substitute 
for English deal. It is light-yellow in colour, 
light and easily worked. There are, however, 
two varieties of this wood in commerce, one 
with a straight, and the other with twisted 
fibre, and the former is much preferred espe- 
cially when required for planks, but both 
kinds are used for building purposes, for roofs, 
boat bottoms and tea boxes. It is full of 
resinous matter like the wood of the deodar, 
and both these are frequently employed in 
the hills for making torches. The " ganda 
baroza" or " khardalla," resin exndea from 
this tree, and is used for coating timber to 
prevent decay from the action of water ; it 
is also valuable as an application. to soresand 
forms a material in the manufactui'e of glass 
bangles or rings worn by native women. 
The bark is employed in the preparation of 
charcoal. — Br. J. L. Stewart, p. 226, Royle 
III., pp. 340, 351, Mr. Powell and Zieul.-Col. 
Lake quoting Mr. Bameg' Kangra Settlement 
Report, para. 143, Mr. R. Thompson. 

PINUS MASSONIANA, Lamb., Abel f 
Tinyoobeo. Bn&H. 

Is a moderate-sized tree found in the forest 
of Dipterocarpua graadiflora (Eug forest), 
east of the Salween river. Spars of this 
species have occasionally been brought down 
to Monlmeia. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet— 
Dr. Brandii, Cal. Cat. Hx. 1862. (Abfe— la 
this Dr. Mason's Pinns Latteri ?) 

PINUS PINDROW, Royle ? 
Abiea Pindrow, Riryk. I Picea Ehutrow. 
Picei „ I „ Webbiana, Zamft. 

Piodroir. BiHD. T | Horinda. Hnn>. 

A magnificent species, even to the limits of 
the forests, and growing in Kumaon along 
with the deodar. It comes near P. Webbiana. 
—Royle't Illuatr. 

PINUS SMITHIiNA, Wall. 
AbieB Khutrow ? { Abies Smithiana. 

Indian Silver Fir. £ng. | Seb. Hikd. 

A spruce fir tree of enormous size on tlte 
slopes of the Himalaya. It has a dark and 
sombre appearance, but is peculiarly gracefn! 
owing to its symmetrical form and sranewhat 



PITOLO. 



PLATANUS ORIENTALIS. 



pendulous habit. Its wood is white, but con- 
sidered indifferent though readily split into 
planks, and is used for beams and posts. — 
Hooker*s Him. Journ,, RoyWs Illust. Him, 
Bot, p. 350. 

PINUS WEBBIANA, Wall and Lamb. 



Pinus spectabilis, Lamh, 
Picea pindrow. 
khutrow. 



» 



Abies Webbiana. 
Picea 



ti 



Gobrea. Hind. 
Sallur. „ 
Oonum. ., 



Webb's Fir. Eng. 
Purple-coned Fir. Eng. 
Cliilrow of Northern Hima- 
laya. 

Grows at great elevations of the Himalaya, 
where it is one of the principal ornaments of 
the forests. It attains a height of 30 to 90 
feet with a girth near the ground of 9 to 35 
feet, and is unbranched at Choongthan for 
40 feet. Its wood is white, soft, splits well, 
and is highly prized for its durability. — 
Hooker's Him,Journ., Royle^s Illust, p. 350. 
{Note. — This seems the Picea Webbiana 
noticed above.) 

PIRI. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about twenty feet in height 
and two feet in diameter. It is veiy close in 
its grain, and is used by the natives for the 
frames of vessels and in house work. It 
produces a fruit which is of no use. — Sdye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

PISTACIAINTEGEBRIMA, H.f. et Th. 

Rhus integerrima, Wall. 



Tanhari. 

Shne. 

Masne. 

Drek. 

Gurgu. 

Tungu. 



PANJxVB. 



M 



1? 



» 



Kakar of Kangra and Salt 

Range. 
Kakrain ,, ,, 
Kakrangche of Kanawar. 
Kangar, or Khangar of 

Murree JlillS. 
Sarawan. Pushtu. 

This is an ornamental tree in spriujr. It 
grows in the Himalaya from Simla to Pesha- 
war and all over the Panjab at from 1,500 to 
5,500 feet in height. It has a girth of 10 or 
12 feet. Its fine zebra-coloured Wood is close- 
grained, makes handsome chairs, cabinets and 
other furnitui'e, &c.,* and Europeans greatly 
esteem it. In Kangra it is made into sugar 
mills.-— 3fr. Fowell, Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 47. 

PISTACIA TEREBINTHUS. 

Khinjak. PusUTu. | Shne. Pushtu. 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya. 

PITHECOLOBIUM SUBCORIACEUM, 

Thw,, En. PL, Zeylan., p. 100. 
Meemini mara. Singh. 

A large tree, growing in the higher parts of 
the Anamullay hills and not uncommon, at an 
elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet, in the central 
province of Ceylon ; wood seems very hard 
and strong. — Thw. JSn, Fl. Zeyl., Major 
JBeddome. 

PITOLO, Uria. ? A tree in Ganjam and 

Ooomsur, extreme height 30 feet, circumfer- 

^uce 2 feet, and height from the ground to 



the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. 
Abounds, but is only burnt for firewood. — 
' Captain Macdonald. 

PITTA KALOOCHIA, Ubia ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 36 
feet, circumference 3 feet, and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 15 feet. Used for posts, plough- 
shares and firewood as the kaloochia, but is a 
larger tree and very plentiful. — Captain 
Mucdonald. {Note, — Is this Diospyi'os syl- 
vatica ?) 

PITTO SPORUM FLORIBUNDUM, 
W, and A . Prod., p. 1 54. 

P, verticillatum, Wall. Senacia Nepalensia. 

Celastrus verticillata, Roxb.. 

Yekaddee. Mab. 

Grows in Nepal, the Kheree pass, in the 
peninsula, and is a common tree in the western, 
ghats, yields a strong, tough wood. — Voi^t^ 
30, Major JBeddome. 

PLATANUS ORIENTALIS, Linn. 



Doolb. Arab. 
Oriental Plane. 



Eng. 



Buna, Bu-in, Bunin. Paitj. 
Chinar. Pebs. 



The Oriental Plane is indigenous in most 
of the countries of the Levant ; from whence 
it was transported in the first instance to 
Sicily. It is a native of Asia Minor, but 
extends into Cashmere. Some of the trees in 
the Turkish dominions, are of so gigantic s 
size, that the largest specimens in England, 
if placed near them, would appear like small 
shrubs. This plane was a great favourite 
among the ancients ; they prized it particu- 
larly for the close shadow which its spreading 
foliage afforded, and celebrated many of their 
festivities beneath its bmnches. According 
to Belon, the Greeks of Mount Athos were in 
the habit of making boats of a single piece, 
out of the trunks of the largest tree. This 
tree is abundant in Cashmere, but .does not 
seem to grow wild. It is seen frequently at 
villages in the "Panjab Himalaya, east to the 
Beas river, up to 8,300 feet in Tibet, and is 
common, planted, in Afighanistan. In these 
places it ranges up to 75 feet in height with 
girths up to 28 feet. The wood is rather soft 
but is beautifully marked. It has a peculitf 
even handsome grain, but is not much valued, 
though it is made into doors and furnitore, 
and used in turneiy. At Kabul it is made into 
gun-carriages, and in Cashmere into painted 
boxes. The wood is much like that of the 
beech, bufc it is less hai'd, has a finer and closer 
grain, and is more capable of receiving a good 
polish ; it is, however, veiy apt to warp and 
split, is not durable, and is frequently attack- 
ed by the worm. Sinking the wood in water 
for several years, is said to improve its qua- 
lity. In Cashmere it never seeds, and is 
only propagated by cuttings. Its bark occa- 
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PODOCARPUS NERIIFOLIA. 



POLAVA. 



onally becomes hypertrophied into a cork- 
ke substance. — Dr, J. L. Stewart, Mr. 
^owellj Book of Trees, p. 1 52, Boyle's III., 
. 344. 

PLEUROSTYLIA WIGHTII, W. et 
4.71. 

?yartL Singh. I Pyari. Singh. 

One of the Celastraeeae, common in Ceylon, 
but not large. A white coloured wood. — Mr* 
Fergusson, 

PL YE, is collected in the forests of Borneo. 
It is the root of a large timber tiee of the 
same name. It is very light, more so than 
cork, and might perhaps be used for the same 
purpose. — Low^s Sarawak, (Note — Is it the 
i*oot of Sonneratia acida : is it the Polai of 
Singapore ?) 

POAM also called Boa or Boe by the 
people of Malabar, is a Malabar and Canara 
wood much like the timber called in Ceylon 
Palari, or Pali, and Irambu, or, as known by 
the English name, iron-wood. It is a strong, 
heavy wood, and is considered durable. It 
grows from 20 to 30 feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

POCHOBORO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
wd Goomsur. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 2J feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
6 feet. Tolerably common, only used for 
firewood and charcoal. — Captain Macdonald. 

PODADENIA SAPIDA, Tkw. 

Rottlera stylanthus, Tkw. 

A large Ceylon tree, growing at Ambaga- 
mowaand at Marai Calai near Ratna province, 
at an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet : wood 
not known.— 2%M7. JSn. PL Zeyl, p. 274. 

PODOCARPUS FERRUGINEA, Bon. 

The Miro tree of New Zealand. It attains 
a height of 30 to 40 feet, and a circumference 
^^ 6 to 8 ^QGt, and yields hard timber of a 
red colour, also a bitter gum resin. — Bennetts 
^(Uherings, /?. 415. 

PODOCARPUS LATIFOLIA, occurs 
Ui the mountains of Sylhet. 

PODOCARPUS MACROPHYLLUS, 

grows in Nepal, Penang, Amboyna and Japan. 
-^Boyle's III. Him. Bot., p. 349. 

PODOCARPUS NERIIFOLIi ? 

Theet-min. Bubm., or Prince of Trees. 

A large tree with stem not very regularly 
shaped, found in British Burmah on the 
liigher hills between the Sitang and Salween 
ivers, and on the range which skirts the coast 
>f the Tenasserim provinces. The wood is 
Jose-grained and may prove a substitute for 



box -wood. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 50. In 
a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 6 feet. — Dr, Brandis, Cal, 
Cat. Ex, 

PODOCARPUS TOTARA, The « totara" 
tree of New Zealand, attains an elevation of 
80 or 90 feet, and a circumference of 15 or 
20 feet, being in diameter next to the Kowrie 
tree. Its timber is of a red colour, becoming 
darker by age and exposure. Its wood is 
light and durable, excellent for planks and 
spars, and is held in high estimation by the 
natives for constructing their canoes. It grows 
abundantly near the Kowa-Kowa river and 
also on the lofty hills near. It has an edible 
fruit. — Bennett's Gatherings, p, 415. 

POINCIANA ELATA, Linn. 

Neerangi. Can. I Sooncaishla. Tel. 

Pade Narrayan. Tam. | 

This willow grows in Malabar, and is much 
planted all over the Madras Presidency. Its 
wood is yellowish, does not crack, and is good 
for cabinet-makers' work. This tree has been 
extensively and successfully used by Major 
Lawford, Madras Engineers, as a protection 
for the footings of rivers and channel banks, 
where it is not wanted to spread laterally and 
to cause obstructions. It should be planted 
in cuttings in December ; it grows quickly ; 
its wood might be used for basket boats. The 
tree affords a grateful shade, and though con- 
tinually stripped of its leaves, which, in 
Cuddapah, are extensively used for manuring 
indigo fields, it quickly replaces them and 
that abundantly. — Lr. Cleghorn, Major Bed- 
dome. 

POINCIANA REGIA. 

Gold Mohur Tree. Eng. 

Introduced all over India. It is not useful 
for timber, but is valued for the beauty of its 
feathery foliage, which is of the most vivid 
green, and contrasts strikingly when the tree 
is in flower, with its gorgeous scarlet blos- 
soms, — Mr, Powell. 

POJO, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore. 
with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

POLAI. A tree of Singapore. The wood 
is used to make floats for fishing-nets. It is a 
very remarkably light, white wood, and might 
probably be imported and used with advantage 
as a substitute for cork, and some similar 
substances. (Note. — Is this the Plye of 
Borneo ? Is it the Sonneratia acida ?) 

POLAVA, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly wood of 
a light-brown colour. Used for musket stocks 
and building purposes. — Colonel Frith. {Qu. 
— Is this the CaT:e^«i \«:\iQ\^i».^^ 
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PONGAMIA GLABRA. 



POODY VAGA. 



PONASO, Uria ? A tree of Gaiijam and in the two peninsulas, attaining a height of 

Goorasur, but is not very plentiful. It is the 40 to 50 feet. It is excellent for avenues ; iu 

common jack tree, Artocarpus iutegrifolia. — good soil it attains a large size, and has hesLU' 

Captain Macdonald, tiful varnish — green leaves all the year round. 

PONG. The Tamil and Malayala name of I* is very common in Southern India, flourish- 

a Malabar and Canara tree which has a very ing equally well in the arid plains of the Car- 

heavy and remarkably strong wood. It grows J^a^ic and on the sub-alpine tracts of Mysore. 

to about eight inches in diameter, and twenty I* is common on the Bombay side, in forests 

feet in height, and spreads its branches to a chiefly, near and under the ghats, and will 

great extent. The native carpenters prefer generally be found skirting streams. Its wood 

this wood for the knees of vessels, and also is white and firm, and is used by the natives. 

for general uses where strength is required. On the Godavery, its wood is said to be strong, 

The trunk of the tree is applied to the pur- but it does not appear to be used there. In 

poses of the blockmaker, for shivers, blocks, Ganjam and Goomsur, its extreme height is 36 

&Q.-'Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, ^^et, circumference 4^ feet, and height from 

T>mvTr>« ATTrr^oAm jr the ground to the intersection of the first 

PONGAH, Tam. ? A Tra van core wood of , u oo i» * t"! ^ 

, I ,n .. ^ noo TT J branch 22 feet. The tree is very comm(»i 

a brown colour, specific eravity 0*988. Used ,i ,^ ., i ^ ^ i* j 

c 1,'iT u n 1 T TP '^7 / nT ^ there, but seems to be used only for firewood ; 

tor buildinff houses. — Colonel Jbrit/i, (JSote. — xu 'i x x j p xu !• -x • j j- 

Tvyr . r> , 1 xu- • xu i-i 1 1 11 the oil extracted from the fruit is used medi- 

Maior 13eddome says this is the Calophyllum • n z* -x i, j xi x j* 

, :^ 1 • 1 X- 1 -xi. n 1 1 t/ -xu cinaily for itch and other cutaneous diseases, 

emtum, and identical with Colonel i^riths i • i i j ^ m t *. • u 

¥1 u T ^i,- -1 ^-1 -xut:^! j t> o\ and is also employed as lamp oil. InUoimoa- 

V'onghu. Is this identical with Edyes roue r) , ,i i • -ix u i ^x r /• i 

'^ .7 & / tore the wood is said to be only fit for fuei, 

PONGAMIA, Species. Brandis, though Dr. Roxburgh states that it is light 

Thin-win. BuRM. and white and serves for a variety of purposes. 

This is not uncommon in dry forests, in the Dr- Gibson thinks it may be of some use for 

plains and on tlie hills of British Burmah. household purposes. The boughs and leaves 

The heart-wood, which is black and tough are extensively used as a strong manure, for 

but rather small, is used, there, for the cross sngar-cane especially. The bitter oil is much 

pieces of haiTows, the teeth being made of used on the Bombay side in the manufacture 

Sha (Acacia catechu), Myouk-khyau, (Black- of native felt, and has great curative powers 

wellia tomentosa), and Gyo (Schleichera in itch and mange. Its leaves and pods are 

trijuga). A cubic foot weighs 60 lbs. In a sold in the bazars of India as medicine.— Dri. 

full-grown tree on good soil the average ^ight, Gibsony J, L. Stewart and C leghorn, 

length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 Simmonds' Com. Frod. ; Voigt, Cdptaint 

feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from Macdonald and Beddome, Messrs. Rohde^ 

the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 12 annas per Latham, Thompson Sf Fergmson, M.S.J-B. 
cubic footr^Dr, Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 862. poNGIIU, Tam. ? ? In Travancore, a wood 

PONGAMIA, Species. Brandis. of a brown colour ; specific gravity 0960, 

Thit-pa-gan, Burm. three feet in circumference, used for building. 

A soft wood of British Burmah, said to be ^f>f' Frith. (Note— M&^or Beddome says 

useless as timber. In a full-grown tree on that this is Calophyllum elatum and identiaJ 

good soil the average length of the trunk to with Colonel Frith's Pongah. See PoON, 

the first branch is 40 feet, and average girth P- 214, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Bran- 
dis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862.. 

PONGAMIA ATROPUBPUBEA, Wall 



DARK-PURPLE PoNGAMiA. This is auoblo tree, 
very common about Moulmein, and is used 
in boat and house-building. — Drs. Wallich 
and Mason. 

PONGAMIA GLABEA, Vent. 

GaledupA Indica, Larn. \ Dalbcrgia arborca, Willde. 



Robinia mitis, Linn. 

Kurunja. Beng. 
Karung. Buum. 
Iloongay. Can. 
Papri of Kumaon. 
Suk-chaina. Hind. 
/Stikb-chain. „ 



PON-PATHERA, Tam. In TinneveUy, 
wood of a whity brown colour ; specific gra- 
vity 0-683. Used for building purposes.— 
—Col. Frith. 



Kurnnj. Mahr. 
Magul karanda. Singh. 
Poonga maram. Tam. 
Kanuga chettu. Tel. 
Kaniga. Tel. 
Korunja. Uria. 



Tin's graceful ivcc grows all over India and 



PON-POSO KOMAREE, Uria? A tree 
in Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and height froio 
tho ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. — Captain Macdonald. 

PONNAM, in Malabar. See Kcmaei. 

POODY VAGA, Tam. ?A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0-400, 4 to 10 feet in circumference, 40 feet 
long ; strong, never splits ; used by wheels 
Wrights.— Co/. Frith. (Note. — Major Bed- 
dome tells me this is the Pul-vage the Albizzi* 
\ odovatassima.) 



POON. 

POOLY-ETTY, Tam. ? A Travancore 
wood of a black colour, specific gravity 0*858, 
2 to 8 feet in circumference ; a strong wood, 
used for furniture.— Co/c/n^/ Frith, 

POON. A commercial term, said to 
be derived from some Malay word meaning 
tree, but seemingly applied in India to the tim- 
ber of several distinct trees, used for masts and 
spars. The Calysaccion angustifolia, — which 
grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines of the 
ghats and below in sheltered valleys — is used 
there for " Poon" spars, and ought to be con- 
served everywhere and largely increased. 
Another of the supposed Poon spar trees, is the 
Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn,, Roxb., a 
beautiful ti^ee, which grows in the western 
part of Ceylon where it is employed for the 
masts and cross sticks of Yetti*a dhonies aod 
fishing boats and poles of bullock carts. A 
cubic foot of it, there, weighs 40 lbs. Dr. 
Wight says that this tree is rare in Coimbatore, 
and that the wood is coarse-grained, but very 
strong and durable, add on the coast is used in 
ship-building. In the alpine forests, it attains a 
great size and furnishes the poon spars so 
valuable for shipping ; but, so far as he could 
learn, there are two or three species of Calo- 
phyllum used for the same purpose under the 
general name of poon. It grows well in sandy 
tracts close to the sea, where few others thrive. 
Drs. Gibson and Cleghorn are of opinion that 
the Poon spars of* commerce are obtained 
from the Calophyllum angustifolium, and 
their decision is of the greatest weight. Dr. 
Gibson's words are, that to the best of his 
knowledge, Poon spars are furnished by Calo- 
phyllum angustifolium, which is a magnificent 
tree in the ravines of the southern ghats. 
lAterthan the above, however, Dr. Gibson (in 
Uteris, 26th Maixih 1864) mentions that the 
Calophyllum longifoliumas mentioned by Rox- 
burgh, is the only tree which furnishes the real 
Poon spars, and that this tree may be count- 
ed by thousands in the Coorg ghats, and may 
*lao be seen at Neelcund, Gursoppa and 
otherplaces in South Canara. Sterculia foetida, 
be adds, gives a bastard poon often used for 
the masts of Pattimai- and other small craft, 
but never big enough for square rigged vessels. 
He never heard of the Dillenia being used. 
Major Drury, who long resided in Travancore, 
opes not, in his " Useful Plants," name the 
^lophyllum inophyllum (Ponna, MaleaL and 
*<?^..* Pinnay, Tam.\ as furnishing any of the 
*oon spars of commerce, but he adds that one 
JUid of East Indian Tacamahaca is produced 
"J Calophyllum inophyllum, though C. 
^ba and C. tacamahaca also furnish other 
Kjads of tacamaliaca wood. Also, in 1 850, in 
^^ Proceedings of the Madras Central Com- 
"^Jttee, for the Exhibition of 1851, the Poon 
®i commerce was supposed by Dr. Wight to 



POON. 

be from the Dillenia pentagyna, " Rowa- 
dan," Tel., a large timber tre^ a native of 
the Northern Circars, which flowers in 
March and April. The similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum led Dr. Wight to suspect that some 
mistake had arisen. He observes that the 
wood of Dillenia pentagyna is said to be ex- 
ceedingly strong and very durable, even when 
buried under ground, and, it is a stately 
forest tree, common on the face of the W, 
ghats. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
Dr. Cleghorn in the Jury Reports, noticing 
Sterculia foetida, Finari maram, Tam., 
Guruppu badam ohettu, Tel., as a large tree 
in Mysore and on the western coast of the 
peninsula, adds that it is one of the trees 
believed to furnish the smaller Poon spars, 
and Major Drury, in Useful Plants, repeats 
that it furnished some of the masts known 
as Poon spars. Until botanical inquirers 
who visit the forests finally determine the 
tree or trees which furnish all the " Poon" 
woods of commerce, it would be useless to 
pursue the subject further, here. The 
tendency of the evidence, therefore, is to 
establish Calophyllum angustifolium, C. ino- 
phyllum, Calysaccion angustifolia, C . longifolia, 
Dillenia pentagyna and Sterculia foetida, as 
trees which produce the " Poon" woods of 
commerce. The Bintangorwood of Penang, 
Malacca and Singapore, seems, also, to be the C. 
angustifolia or C. inophyllum, and. Dr. Cleg- 
horn, in his forest reports, seems to have no 
doubt that C. angustifolia produces the Poon of 
Coorg, Mysore and Canara, where, he says, the 
trees are becoming very scarce, and the tim- 
ber is consequently more valuable than teak. 
He enjoins their strictest conservation. In a 
special report on Poon spars. Dr. Cleghorn 
mentions that these are supplied entirely from 
Canara and Coorg. He tells us that in the 
ghats of Coorg and Malabar, the best timber 
has been cut away, and the wood-contractor 
is felling in more remote localities. Teak, 
Blackwood and Poon spars are eveiy year 
becoming more scarce in accessible localities. 
Major Beddome, who, as Conservator of 
Forests, has had a very large experience, says 
decidedly that " all our poon and spars are 
from Calophyllum elatum, Beddome.'' There 
may, however, have arisen some of all 
this doubt, from several trees having similar 
Tamil and Malyalum names. Thus,P oongum 
maram, Tam. ; Poongana, Maleal., is the 
Pongamia glabra. Ponna, is the Malbal, 
Pinnay maram, Tam. ? Poonnay maram, Tam., 
of Calophyllum inophyllum. Pinnari, Tam., 
Sterculia foetida, and Pinnay maram, Tam., 
Dillenia pentagyna. Major Beddome con- 
siders the Pongah and Ponghu of Colonel 
Frith to be Calophyllum <ila.t\wx\^ ^\s.^ \r^^ 
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POON. 



POON. 



me that Siri poon in Canara, is Calophyl- 
]um elatum, and Kul poou in Canara is 
Calophyllum decipiens. Poon wood, as im- 
ported from the East Indies into Britain, 
very nearly resembles a dull-coloured and 
greyish specimen of mahogany, and would 
be useful for any purpose to which such 
kind of mahogany is applicable ; besides 
having a greater degree of strength and 
stiffness compared with its weight. The 
Poon- wood, or Peon- wood of Singapore is of 
a light porous texture, and light-greyish 
cedar colour ; it is there used in ship-building, 
for planks, and makes excellent spara. Calo- 
phyllum angustifolium. Dr. Roxburgh says, 
is a native of Penang and of countries east- 
ward of the Bay of Bengal, and yields the 
straight spars commonly called Poon, which 
in those countries are used for the masts of 
ships. Tredgold says its texture is porous, 
but uniform ; and the mean weight of a cubit 
foot in the dry state is 405 lbs. The cohesive 
force of Poon is from 10,000 to 14,700 lbs. 
per square inch, the mean weight of the 
modulus of elaaticity for bars of an inch 
square is 1,689,800 lbs. The specific gravity 
and the relative strength, stiffness and resi- 
lient power compared with Riga fir, as 1,000, 
from Mr. Fincham's experiments are, as 
under : — 



Specific 
gravity. 


Strength 


StiffDess 


Resilience. 


579 

647 

613 


1,380 ... 
1,226 ... 
1,303 ... 


1,270... 
1,230... 
1,250... 


1,400 

1,146 

1,273 



Barlow. 
Fincham. 
Mean of both. 



From which it appears that it is superior 
to Riga fir in the properties required for mast 
wood. Colonel Frith noticing a Poon in 
Travancore, says it is of a brown colour, 
specific gravity 0*623, 2 to 4 feet in circum- 
ference and 80 feet long, and is there used for 
masts. Poon is used for the decks, masts and 
yards of ships, and it appears to be well 
adapted for these purposes, both by its strength 
and lightness. 

Mr. Edye, writing on the Poon spars, 
generally, says that the light-red peon from 
the forests of Coromandel and Mysore, which 
can be procured at the port of Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, is considered the best of 
the growth of India, for the general purposes 
of lower masts, top-masts and yards. The 
peon masts, as to strength, compared with 
Riga, &c. spars for masts are superior to any ; 
the weight of those of the proper sort is about 
the same as Riga fir, and their durability is 
very great ; a set of lower masts would pro- 
bablj last for fifteen or twenty years. Mr. 
Edye, whilo in Canara, Malabar and Ceylon, 
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thus described the following kinds of Poon, 
viz : — 

• 

Cheru-Punaj in Tamil and Malayala, which is the 
small-leaf peon. This wood is the real raast peon, 
which is preferred for the masts of ships or vessels. 
Peon, or Puna, consists of five sorts, aU of which are 
similar in shape and growth ; (a) the largest sort is of 
a light bright colour, and mav be had at Mangalore, 
from the forests of Corumcul, in Canara, where it 
grows to a length of one hundred and fifty feet. At 
Mangalore, he procured a tree of this sort tha^ would 
have made a foremast for the Leander, sixty-gun ship, 
in one piece, for the sum of 1,300 rupees, or 149iB 
sterling. Peon grows in the forests of CocMn imd 
'I'ravancore, but it is of a very inferior quality to that 
before stated ; (6) one sort is named the KarapaPuna^ 
which is dark peon ; (c) another, Malai Puna, mean- 
ing the hill peon ; and another sort, (d) the VaUai 
Puna, or the white peon, this sort is small, not more 
than twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and 
eighteen or twenty feet long. In Canara, another 
sort, (e) named Merchie Puna, grows to twenty- eight 
inches, or three feet in diameter, and from thirty to 
fifty feet long ; and is much like the American birch. 
It is generally defective and not durable, consequently 
it is never brought from the hills, for, when f cJled, it 
opens and splits at the top and butt for many feet in 
length. The weight of the peon may be said to be 
from forty to forty-eight pounds the cubic foot ; but 
the lightest I had met with was thirty-four and three- 
quarters, and the heaviest fifty pounds the cubic foot, 
when dry. The leaf of this tree is small and oval, 
about two by one and a half inches broad, and the 
fruit grows in bunches, it is about the size of coffee- 
berries ; from this the natives extract oil, which is 
used for various native purposes. — Edye, Forati ^ 
Malabar and Canara. {Note — Cheru means bastari) 

Puna, in Ceylon, is the wood commonly called Peon 
in England. It is used for masts, yards, &c. Hiisii 
the wood so much spoken of by persons from GeybOt 
and it certainly is of a good quality and superior to 
that of Malabar : but, from its small dimensions, iti 
scarcity and the trouble in obtaining it, is of little 
consideration. The largest said to have been fmiiid 
was eighteen inches in diameter, and sixty feet in 
height ; but the largest Edye could discover was not 
more than nine inches in diameter, and thirty-fire 
feet high. In quality it is much the same as the first 
sort in Malabar, which may be obtained at Mangalore 
from the native merchants at all times when the 
coast is open (viz. from November to April), of three 
feet in diameter, and one hundred and ten feet long* 
for the sum of 150£ sterling. — Edye on Tirnber o/ 
Ceylon. 

Vdlie Puna, a Malabar and Canara tree, known ia 
Malabar as the white or Cat Puna. It grows to aboot ' 
eighteen inches in diameter and eighteen feet high ; 
and is used by the native carpenters for the frames 
of vessels. It grows curved, and is not durabla It 
is not found in any quantity in the f orests. — Jii^ 
Forests of Malabar a,nd Camera. 

Vellai Puna Pinu, the Tamil name of a Malabar and 
Canara tree, which is the white peon pinu : it can be 
procured on all parts of the coast of Malabar. B 
grows to seventy and eighty feet long, and two to 
three feet in diameter ; the natives use it for the 
masts and yards of dowes and country vessels. It is 
more like the American white pine, and the upn(^t 
yellow wood at the Cape of Good Hope, (AntinaquatiB), 
than any wood he had seen.— JSlrfye, ForesU o/MtiOr 
bar and Canara, 

Puna Balle in Tamil, and Punga Mamm in Ua- 
layala (" Calophyllum" species ?). This is a beantifol 
tree and of much value ; it grows to about two and a 
half feet in diameter, and from ten to fifteen feet 
long, spreading its branches to a great extent, and 
into curves of various dimensions, which are vidiiaible 
for native uses, particularly in building coontiy Tea- 
sels. It produces a fruit from which oil is extracted, 
and is used for lamps, &c. The Aj^bs prefer ihii ofl 
to any other to mix with chunam, for the purpose of 
, covering the bottoms of their vessels to preserve thm 



POPULUS ALBA. 



POPULUS NIGRA. 



rom worms ; it is also used for the purpose of curing 
heumatic pains, by being applied warm with friction. 
—Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, and Timbers 
/ CeyloHf Major Drury^s Useful Plants, Edye, Box- 
urghj Mr, Mmdis, Voigty Drs. Wight, CUbson and 
yieghom, Tredgold, Colonel Frith, See Poreal Paini. 

POONA. A small tree of the Panjab. Its 
vood is white, hard, heavy, strong, durable ; 
ised by zemindars for their houses and imple- 
nents. Leaves given as fodder to cattle. — 
Lieut-Colonel Lake, Commissioner, Jhullun- 
ikur JJivision. 

POONIS'AY, Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a deep straw colour, used for building 
purposes. — Colonel Frith. 

POOVERSOO, Tam. In Tinnevelly, 
wood of a red colour ; specific gravity 0*860. 
TJsed for making bandies. — Colonel Frith, 
(Qi«. — Thespesia populnea ?) 



POPULUS, THE Poplar. 



POPULUS BALSAMIFERA, Linn. 

Eng. 



Balsam Poplar. 
Berfa. Panj. 
MaaL 



Makal. Panj. 
Tarpa of Lahoul. 
Changma „ 

This tree is common, planted, at 9,000 to 
14,000 feet, in Lahoul, Ladak and Spiti. In 
Lahoul it is supposed to be the abode of a 
deity and is never cut. It grows to oO feet 
high and up to 9 feet in girth, and grows 
planks up to 2\ feet in breadth. — Dr. J, L. 
Stewart, p. 204, and Dr. Cleghorn quoted in 
Mr, FowelVs Hand-book, 

POPULUS CILIATA, Wall. 



Pahari pipal. 
Bagnu of Kaghan. 
Krammal of Kanawar. 
Phalja of Hazara and 
Murree. 



Fala or falsh, or palach 

of Kashmir. 
Chalun of Kotgarh. 
Pabe and chanun of 

Chenab. 



Popclier. DuT. 
Poplar. Eng. 
Penplier. Fb. 
PftppeL Geb. 



Pappelhaum. 
Pioppa. It. 
Populus. Lat. 
Alamo. Sp. 



Ger. 



Plants belonging to the natural order Sali- 
caeea* The wood of the English species is 
soft and light, and not very durable, unless 
kept dry. In the Himalaya, the poplars 
flourish only at considerable elevations. P. 
ciliata, found at Kumaon, is common on the 
northern face of the Choor, at Muttiana, and 
atSeran in Lower Kunawar ; P. pyriformis, 
Royle, occurs at Deobun ; P. alba, Linn , 
common in Europe and the north of Asia, 
extends into the Himalaya ; P. dilatata, or 
P. alba, the Lombardy poplar, grows in the 
Panjab. It is the Arabic Ghurb : the Per- 
sian Wussuk and Safedan ; and Hindi Safeda ; 
P. balsamifera, P. ciliata, P. Euphratica and 
P. fastigiata are all trees of the N. W. Hima- 
laya. — Mr. Faulkner, Royle^s Illustrations, 
-Or. /. L. Stewart, Mr. Fowell. 



POPULUS ALBA, L. White Poplar. 

Safeda. Panj. 
^hita bagnu. , , 
^ras of Cashmere. 



»» 



Jangli-fras. 
•lokaii. Panj. 



Pannan. Panj. 
Chanam ; chanini. Panj. 
Chanuni of the Chenab. 
Mai of Kanawar. 
Spelda or Speldor. Trans- 
Indus. 



This tree grows wild in parts of the basins 
of the Jhelam and Chenab, is occasional on 
the Sutlej at 4,000 to 8,000 feet, and at 9,000 
feet in Afghanistan and Thibet, growing to 
50 or 70 feet high with girth of 6 to 8 feet. 
[t is cnltiyated in Kabul and west of the 
[ndiis ; it grows to a lai*ge size in Pangi. 
[ts wood like that of all the poplars is soft, 
fhitey easily worked and suited for carving. 
n Ladakh and Lahoul it is nsed for roofing. 
n Affghanistan is nsed for the round boxes 
1 which grapes are packed for export. — 
fr . Fowell, Dr. J. L, Stewart, p. 204. 



Grows at 6,000 feet above the sea level. 
Wood not valued. The coma of the seeds is 
good for paper material, and is seen lying 
I like snow on the gi'ound in many places. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr, PowelVs Hand-book. 

POPULUS EUPHRATICA, Oliv. 

Hodung. Panj. Sperawan. Panj. 

Bahan. Pushtu. Bhan. Panj. 

Safeda. Panj. La Bhan. „ 

This tree grows on the Jordan, Tigris and 
Euphrates, on the banks of the Indus and 
Chenab, is common wild in Siud, in the 
Southern Panjab and in the low land near 
rivers, also in Lahoul and in Thibet up to 
10,500 feet. Its girth is 7 or 8 feet. The 
wood is generally white or yellowish-white, 
soft and toughish, and when unseasoned is 
liable to the attacks of insects ; when old 
the heart- wood is dark-coloured and strong, 
and is used for beams, for wells and in tur- 
nery, rarely, in Sind, for boats, but is largely 
so on the Euphrates. Its twigs are exported 
and sold at Lahoul and elsewhere for tooth- 
brushes. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 204, Mr. 
Powell. 

POPULUS FASTIGIATA, Cleghorn. 

Safeda of Kash and | Frast, Kash. 
Kanawar. | 

Populus nigra is almost similar, it is planted 
near villages. — Dr, Cleghorn, quoted in Mr, 
FowelVs Hand-book. 

POPULUS NIGRA, Z. Italian 
Poplar. 

Var. b. pyramidalis. 



Frast, Farsh. Panj. 
Safeda, MakkuL 
Yarpa, Yulatta. 



»» 



>» 



Pakshu, KramalL 
Biuns, Changma. 



Panj. 



>t 



This tree is common, planted, in Cashmere, 
on the Chenab at 3,000 to 11,500 feet, 
on the Sutlej and in Ladakh at 13,300 feet, 
and is common in Afghanistan ; trees are seen 
6 to 12 feet in girth and up to 60 to 105 high. 
—Dr. J. L. Stewart^ p. 106, 
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POVERASIE. PREMNA TOMENTOSA. 

POREAL PAmi. The Tamil and Ma- ga|^ens, and is veiy common : it produces a 

layala name of a Malabar and Canara wood yellow floweiv--^^^^ on the fimber of Cey^ 

which may be. ranked among the best sort of ^^w. (Qm.— Thespesia populnea? &ee Pofi- 

the several Dupi maram, or Paini, and next to '^^^' Pooversoo Pooverasie.) 

the peons on the coast of Malabar. It might PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA, Roxh, 

be used for small yards of vessels. At times this .^ ,. . ^ , 

1 • n ^ T> • T> • • 1 D xi_ Premna hircma, Buck. 

wood is called Puni Pami by some of the ^, „ <», i „. ™ 

., ,._ ... /» !• Ui. 1 1 Cnamaree. Mahb. Gnebu nelli. Tel. 

northern natives : it is of a light-red colour, ^ppeL Maljsal. Pinna nellL „ 

and grows to about eighteen inches in diame- Munnay maram. Tam. 

ter and sixty feet long. — Bdye^ Forests of Tl^e greens 

Malabar and Canara. See Poon. ^^^^ ^^^^^ S^^^ . pagsu-mnnna-kiray. Tam, 

PORTIA, Tam. ? A small Palghat tree ; ^^'^ ^^^ ^^' ' ^^"^^^ ^^^ ^"^ '^ 

wood of a brown colour, used for musket- The root 

stocks. — Col. Frith, {Note, — Is this the Thes- Muni ver. Tam. | Ghebbu nelli vera. Tel 

pesia populnea ? See Poverasie.) A small tree, common in India, the timber 

T^r\-Drr^r\ yrr\r\TtTTiT kt^t tt o a x i* ^^ ^^^Y fit for the most common purposes.— 

PORTO KOORWAN Ueia ? A tree of p^,- ( ^„. O'Shauffhnessy andMmlie. 

Ganjam and Goomsur, of extreme height 20 .7 ^^ 

feet, circumference 1 foot, and height from the PREMNA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 

ground to the intersection of the first branch, Nelli chettn. Tel. 

5 feet. Chiefly remarkable on account of its A small tree of Ceylon, at Kaduwella, Caltura 

seeds, called here Indrajebho, which are uped andTriucomallee,alsoof theCoromandelcoasI^ 

medicinally and held in great estimation, common in most jungles ; wood white, firm, 

The juice of the leaves is given to young and used for various economic purposes.— 

cattle to destroy worms. The bark is also Messrs, Rohde's M8S,, Voigt, Mr, Fergus* 

used medicinally. The tree abounds. — Cap- son, Major Beddome. 

tain Macdonald, -n-nT^i^m^^^ * ' -r^-K^-r^ a ^/r-r-r^ » ,« * .«-.. „ 

^r^rrr^r^jy ^ r.T r^ tt o t n ' j PREMNA PYRAMIDATA, Wall. 

POTOOBAOLO, Uria ? In Ganjam and ^ v ,> 

^ . n . u-T-i.'!ir/»x Kyoon-na-lin. Bubm. 

Goorasur, a tree or extreme height 45 feet, . „^ !> -n >.- x ^ , 1 

circumference 4 feet, and height from the , ^ s^iall tree of British Burmah ; wood 

ground to the intersection of the first bmnch strong, used for weavers shuttles. A cabie 

12 feet. Occasionally used for bandy-wheels ^ot weighs lbs. 52. In a full-grown tree 00 

and plough-shares. The leaves are eaten as f^^'i ^^^^^^ t'^f^frf )^°^*^ f *^® ^"^"^-l 

a sort of vegetable by the hill people. Toler- *^« first branch is 30 feet and average girth 

ably common.-Cap/am Macdonald. measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet 

^ '^ ^Dr, Brandts, Cal. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

POUK-THA OR THAN-YEN, Burm. x»t>tatct7t>ta tt^ttto « . 

Dr. McClelland reports " probably Inga bije- PRINbH-PlA UTlLIb, Royle. 

mina." Its maximum girth is 3 to 4 cubits, Garandu of Murree. Jinti of Chenab. 

and maxhnum length 22 ^qqX. Widely scat- cSa of Kaghan. K»"^S^ ^^ R*^- 

tered, but abundant all over thie Tenasserim Arund of Jhelum. 

Provinces inland. When seasoned, floats in Tatua of Chenab. 



water. It is an excellent and durable wood, Rari^*^ " 



Bekli, behkul, bhehbi 
and bhekling of Kui>' 
war, Bayi, Beas aal 
Sutlej. 



Naura. Tel. 
Naooni. „ 
NagooL „ 
NagaL „ 



would do well for handles of tools lliis c^„,^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ Himalaya at 2,500 

wood 18 of the same nature as PyengKhadoe ^ 8,000 feet. Wood used for walking sticks. 

.<Inga xylocarpa), of which it is said to be a Fmit yields an oil used for food and f« 

Tanel7.-Capto»« Dance. lamps.-ilfr. Powell, Br. J. L. Stewart, p. 81. 
POUK-THEN-MAYEK-KYOUK, BuEM. . 

A light coloured close-grained ^ood of jt,J^^^^^ TOMENTOSA. Wm> 
British Burmah, much prized by Burmans. 

A cubic foot weighs 58 fts. In a full-grown S^^f^^f^^ ^^^^ ^ 

J .1 xr 1 ^1 °/» xi Kolcuttay teak maram. Tam. 

-tree on good soil the average length of the Nagara chettu. Tel. 

trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and aver- Navuru. „ 

:age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground A small tree of Ceylon, where it is com- 

is 5 feet. — Br. Brandis, Cal Cat. Ex. mon up to 3,000 feet ; grows in most jungleB 

>oflS62. of Soutliem India, in Coimbatore, theBois- 

POVERASIE in Tamil, Santa Marie in bay ghats and the Northern Circars. It his 

Portuguese, and called by Europeans Ceylon a pretty-looking wood, hard and close-grained, 

"Tulip tree. Is a Ceylon tree, used at times of a brownish yellow colour and well fitted 

hjr the coach-makers for wheels, &c. It is a for ornamental purposes. — Brs. Wight «irf 

^ree generally plmted to ornameat. walks in Qibson^ Major Beddome^ Mr. Ferguuon. 
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PROSOPIS SPICIGERA. 



PRUNUS ARMENIACA. 



PROME. The trees associated with teak 
in the Prome forests, 22 in number, are thus 
enumerated by Dr. McClelland, in the order 
of their numerical proportion : — 

13. Conocarpus robusta. 

14. Hymenodictyon paxvi- 
flora. 

15. Bursera serrata. 

16. Kydia. 

17. Dipterocarpus alatus. 

18. BlackweUia. 

19. Hopea odorata. 

20. PterocarpuB dalbergi- 
oides. [nianum. 

21. PteroHpermum ? Hey- 
I 22. Melicocca trijuga. 



1. Acacia catechu. 

2. Odina wodier. 

3. Pentaptera. 

4. Spoudias acuminata. 

5. Nauclea. 
G. luga. 

7. Tectona grandis. 

8. Careya arborea. 

9. Terrainalia. 

10. Shorea robusta. 

11. Walsura piscidium. 

12. Strychnos. 



Thus, there are six other kinds of trees 
more numerous within the limits of the Prome 
teak forests than teak. Jcacia catechu pro- 
bably forms 40 per cent, of the whole 
trees in the forests ; Odina wodier, 10 per 
cent. ; Fentaptera and Spondias acuminata, 
5 per cent, each ; Nauclea and Inga, about 4 
per cent, each ; Tectona, Careya arborea, and 
Terminalia, 2 per cent, each ; the remaining 
thirteen may be put down as bearing the pro- 
portion of 1 per cent, each, leaving 13 per 
cent, to be made up of other species, such as 
Barringtonia acutangula. Acacia serissa, 
Oaledupa arborea. Mimosa octandra, JSry^ 
thrina, Dalbergia, Bombax and Xanthoxylon 
alatum, which are found in low grounds only. 
— Dr. McClelland in Selec, Records Qovt. of 
India, Foreign Dept, No, IX., p. 103. See 
BuB»L4.H, Pegu. 

PROONBAJAH ? A tree of Akyab, 
and plentiful in Arrakan. Used for making 
wooden bells, &c.—Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PROSOPIS SPICIGERA, Linn., W. .^ 
A, Prodrom, 

Adenanthera acnleata, Roxb. 



Shami Bkng. 
J hand. HiND. 
Khar. „ 

Sounder. Mahr. 
Aghzakar. PusHTU. 
Se of Salt I^nge. 



Kunda. Sindl 
Vunni maram ? Tam. ? 
Parumbay maram. „ 
Janum Chettu. Tel. 
Chami. Tel. 



Pods. 



Sangar. Galls. 

SankhrL Khar nub. HiNDL 

Shangar. 

A thorny tree of the Madras Presidency, 
grows in Coimbatore, in the black cotton soils 
of Mysore, common in the waste places and 
forests of Bombay, common in Sind and in 
the rakhs of the Panjab, where it is the chief 
fuel of the Railway. Abounds in the Panjab, 
but owing to incessant lopping, seen gene- 
rally as a large shrub. When protected, 
grows to 60 feet high and 9 feet in circum- 
ference. The wood weighs lbs. 51 to a cubic 
foot It is soft, open-grained, and eaten by 
white ants. It attains a considerable, even 
a large, size, in Coimbatore and Mysore, and 
the timber is straight-grained, strong and 



hard, easily worked and used for bandy 
wheels and other common purposes. It never 
reaches such a large size on the Bombay side, 
as would afford a square log of more than 9 
inches. In Sind, however, where it is com- 
mon, it attains a large size, and its heart- 
wood is strong, tough and dark-coloured, and 
is commonly used for weavers' shuttles. Dr. 
Wight found it sustain a weight of 592 lbs. 
Its pod is about an inch in circumference, 
and from 6 to 12 inches long, and when ripe 
it contains a quantity of a mealy substance 
which has a sweetish taste and is eaten by 
the natives. The tree is reverenced in the 
Dassera rites. — Drs. Jinslie, Wight, Gibson 
and J, L, Stewart, p. 74, Major Beddome, 
Mr. BowelL 

PEOSORUS CYANOSPERMUM, Thw. 

Sudu-leyang-gas. Singh. 

Grows in Ceylon, at Ratnapoora and Am- 
begamoa up to 1,000 feet. Timber white, 
tough and used in house-building. — Mr, 
Fergusson. 

PROSORUS INDICA^ Dalz,, 281. 

Karron-gas. Singh. 

Common in Ceylon up to 2,000 feet ; 
grows also in the Western ghats of India. 
Timber white, tough and used in house-build- 
ing. — Mr. Fergusson, Major Beddome, 

PROTIUM CAUDATUM, W. ^ A. 
Brod., p. 176. 

Kiluvy. Tam of Ceylon. | Konda mamidi ? Tel. ? 

Common, used as a plant for hedges and 
fences in Ceylon, and growing common in 
most Madras jungles, wood soft and useless. 
— Mr, Fergusson, Major Beddome. 

PRUNUS. A genus of plants, which 
produces the Apricot, Prunus Armeniaca ; 
the cherry, Prunus cerasus, also Prunus 
Bokhariensis, Royle, Prunus triflora, Roxb., 
P. domestica, Linn ; P. insitita, P. padus. 
Horned-cherry or wild plum ; P. Puddum, or 
Bird cheiTy, all of which grow abundantly in 
the North-west parts of India. — Boyle^s III., 
p. 205. 

PRUNUS ARMENIACA. The 
Apricot. 



SharL Beas. 
Zard-aru. Pashtu. 
Jald-am, chull. Sutlcj. 
OhulL Ladak. 
Maudata. Trans-Indus. 



Hari ; harion. Jhelum. 
Gurdalu, cherkush. Kan- 

gra Kanawar. 
Chiroli, t'ser-kuji, chuli, 

ohur-sari Chenab. 
Ghir, chiran and sari Kavi. 

Fruit. 
Khista, moist. | Khubani, dried. 

Grows wild up to 4,000 and 6,000 feet in 
the Panjab Himalaya, but is cultivated up to 
10,500 feet iu the arid climates of the upper 
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PSIDIUM. 



PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES. 



Sutlej and Chenab, and even to 11,500 and 
12,000 feet in'parts of Thibet. In those higher 
regions the fruit is indifferent, but in some of 
the Kauawar villages the fruit forms the chief 
wealth, and it is largely grown in Afghanistan. 
The wood is formed into the Tibetan drink- 
ing cups. A gum similar to gum arable 
exudes from the tree. — Dr, J, L. Stewart: 

PRUNUS BOKHARIENSIS, Ro^le. 
Bokhara Plum. 

Alu Bokhara. Hind. 

The tree thrives in the North of India 
(Firminger). It grows well at places near 
Lahore, producing a deep-red fruit. The 
fruit is imported from Affghanistan. — Dr. 
J. L, Stewart, M. D. 

PRUNUS DOMESTICA, Linn. The 
Plum. 

Olchi, el-, aor of Kangra. I Alu Bokhara ? Paxjab. 
Aluchp, Panjab. I 

Grows wild in Kashmir, cultivated in the 
Panjab for its waxy yellowish fruit ; and in 
Affghanistan and Yarkand its fruit is good. 
In Kashmir, the wood is used for making the 
skeletons of ** papier mache" boxes. — Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 

PRUNUS INSITITA. The bullace plum 
tree of Europe, is indigenous in Kashmir. 

PRUNUS PADUS, Linn. 

Ccrasus comuta, Boyle. 



Paras, kalakat, gidar ; dak, 
bart, of Jhelum and 
Kaghan. 

Jamun, krun of Chenab 
and Kanawar. 



Zamb, chule of Kangra. 
Dudla, jamu of Sutlej. 
Bird cherry. Eng. 
IJomed „ „ 

Wild plum. Eng. 



The bird cherry grows at Simla at an 
elevation of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet, and in 
many parts of the Panjab Himalaya at 4,000 
to 10,500 feet elevation. Its wood is used 
for ploughs, railways, &c., and for spoons. 
Its fruit is edible but has an astringent mawk- 
ish taste. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

PRUNUS PUDDUM, Lindley. 

Chamiari ; amalguchof Jhe- I Pacha, Paja, Paddam of 
lum. I Beas and Sutlej. 

This small tree grows at 3,000 to 5,000 
feet in the Panjab Himalaya, up to near the 
Indus. Its wood is coarse-grained light, soft, 
apt to split, and to be attacked by insects, but 
is used for buildings and occasionally for 
implements. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

PSIDIUM, The Guava trees, grow in 
the south-east of Asia, but succeed also in the 
gardens of northern India. The Chinese or 
purple guava, Psidium Cattleyanum, Sabine, 
grows in China. The common red and white, 
round and pear-shaped guavas, from P. 
pomiferum and P. pyriferum are found every- 
where in gardens of Southern Asia, and 
were prohahty brought to India from South 
4.menca through the Portuguese ; iuTeuaa- 



serim, the white is cultivated more extensively 
than any other fruit tree. It grows in all parts 
of the Deccan, is esteemed as a dessert fruit, 
but the scent when too ripe is unpleasantly 
powerful ; it makes an excellent jelly, and is 
also prepared like damson cheese. The fruits 
have been brought to great perfection in some 
Indian gardens, and one variety is almost di- 
vested of seed — perhaps by repeatedly propa- 
gating from layers. The fruit is generally 
preferred fresh from the tree in the early morn- 
ing ; as the heat of the day is supposed to injure 
its flavor. — Drs. Ainslie, p. 223, Mason, 
Boyle's Blustr., Cleg horn, M. E. J. R., Rid- 
dell, Mr. Rohde, MSS. 

PSIDIUM GUAJAVA. 

Amrut. Hind. | Amrud. Hnro. 

Not very commonly cultivated except in 
the east of the Panjab, and probably int^odu^ 
ed by Europeans.— Z)r. J. L. Stewart. 

PSIDIUM POMIFERUM, Linn. 



Lai paira. Beng. 
Red guava. Eng. 
Apple-shaped guava. Eng. 
Lai Saffriam. Hind. 



Jam. Hind. 

Malaka pela. Maual 

Segapu varnam ? Tax. 



Grows in Peninsular India. Wood i^ 
sembles that of the P. pyriferqm. 

PSIDIUM PYRIFERUM, Linn. ; BfiA. 

Guava pyriformis, Gcertn. 
Paira. Beng. ( Supari-am. HiND. 



Peyara. „ 
Sebe mara. Can. 
Jam. DuK. 
"White guava. Eng. 
Pear-shaped guava tree. 
Eng. 

The fruit. 



Supi-am. „ 

Pela. Malbal. 
Manjal varnam. Tak. 
Coaya maram. „ 
Jama chettu. Til. 



Jam. DuK. 
Guava. Eng. 
Pera kai. Maleal. 



Utchola. Sans. 
^ Cola pallum. Tam. 
\ Goia pandu. Tm. 



Grows all over the south of India and 
besides yielding fruit, the wood is useAil fof 
handles of tools, mallets, pegs, &c., and htf 
been used for wood-engraving, for which 
however it is indifferent, it is small but veiy 
hard. Good gun stocks are made from the 
old wood. — Drs. Riddell and Clegkom^ Mr* 
Rohde, M. E. J. R., Mr. Powell. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM DECIPIENS,ft 

Rhus decipiens, W.&A. III. \ Pehimbia-gass. SdKA 
Common in the Western ghats and grows 
in the Central Province of Ceylon up to tt 
elevation of 3,000 feet. It flowers in January 
and fruits in March. It is a very omam^tal 
tree, and the wood is used for building pur- 
poses. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyh, p. 59. 

PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES, 
Roocb. 



Padowk-wood. Anglo- 

BURM. 

Padouk. BuRH. 
Hanee? mara? Can. 
Honee mara ? ,, 
Red wood tree. Eng. 



Andaman red wood tree^ 

Eng. 
Tenasserim mahogaay* 

Eng. 
Beebla. Mahb. ? 



\ 



%\% 



This large and handsome tree was i^troda^ 



PTEaiOCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES. 



PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. 



ed by CoL Kyd into the Calcutta botanic gar- Mr. Robert Brovin, Cal. Cat. Ex. 



Mad. Cat. 1862. {Ao/e.— Major Beddome 
is of opinion that the tree here described is 
P. IndicuB.) 

PTEROCAKPUS DRACO, Linn. 

P. officinalia, Jacq. \ P. hemiptcru, Cmrt. 

Dum-iil-nltwaiii. Ab. 

Introduced into India, from the West Indies, 
in 1812. Produces the dragon's blood of the 



1791, whence it has been spr 

the country. It is a uative of the Andaman 

Islaods, where it grows to an immense size, 

with a girth of \5 feet, and forms a valuable 

timbertree- Under the names of Hanee, Can., 

Beebla, Makr., Dr. Gibson soys it is common 

iaUr^aJungles, above aud below, in Canara 

ind Sunda. It is found chiefly as a large tree 

about the neighbourhood of Pi'omc and iidiabit- , 

ed places to the north of that town, but rarely shops. Wood unknown.— Fotp-f. 

iatheforests. Dr. Brandia (and quoted in the PTEROCARPUS INDIOUS, Willde. 

(XCat. Ex. of H62,) tells us that trees of p,d„^. B„,„. , Ro^^ood. E-.a. 

uw largest size ot this strong and beautiful Pudjowk ot Tavov 

limber abound in the foi eiits of Sritiab „ ..... .,,'.„,. 

Earmah, east of the Silang liver, .l>o in ti.e , ^""f '" "»= ¥»!")' ';'»?•• '" ?""" »°'' 
TJleyofthefklweenrivei-an<]itstribut.rie», !''" M»l"«e«<- " " . bandsotno fint-grow- 
11» ThoungTcen, Yoonsalen, HIineboay, '"S '"« J""" long ""'ng branclies and cla». 
Hoaadniw and AtKiran , but, is mneb le.. ""'» °' ''"I' y""" ''''™'" "'""'' ">"' "^ 
hqaent in Pegu .ud eulirelv wanting in "'"■•. It pioduees veiy line t.mber, sn,d to be 
me district.. The wood 1. prized bejond ^'"2 ', ',?"' °?'. t'"' '° .""" "'."' P"'i»''k "' 
Jlothen for eart wheels. The trees are He P. dalbergioido.. Thi.spec.e. also yields 
Mled green, and are split on into short planki • g"" I"'". But, Dr. Wallicb noticing it 
a bt 6 inches long, 2 feet wide and 9 inches f, » Monlmcm tree say, it b.s a very beanti- 
lliiik. Three of the«> pieces make one wheel, Jf "'1 '"'' ,"»■"?•" l™!"""-. ?'»«=lj "s™- 
■ad a pair is aold on the spot in the forest, of ^''»g "■» Anilsni«n •>mi.—Vo,gl, Dr Cleg- 
la Promo district at from 12 to 25 Kupees. ' *•"" '" "-?■ ■'• *■' "'•■ "»'™ """' "^""i"*- 
Captain Dance mentionsth.t,intboTcna.»irini I y°'f-?«J°' Beddome i.ol opinion that 
(icvuicei its maximum girth is 6 or perhaps 7 'J» 'f.""" '■°° " P. _<isl'"6>«'li»- A" 
■ - ■ - -- 1 the white wood and redwoods oi the same 
tree, but of different ages ?) 

PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM, Roxb. 

PterocarpuB bilobuH, i)on. ,- Mill. 



cubits, and maximum length 15 to 30 feet, 
tliat of great girth being always short. It is 
abnodant but scattered all over the provincee. 
Wbea seasoned it sinks in water. It takes 
»boot two years to season ; when cut it has a 
pecaliar and fi-agrant smell, and he adds that 
■ao&er wood, called Fuddowk, is procurable 
m abundance at Tavoy, which seems very 
Birong but does not sink, and is devoid of 
saelL The Padouk wood, the Pterocarpus 
^bergioidea of Roxburgh, is extensively used 
ID the G^n CaiTioge Manufactories of India : 
in ttiat of Madras, for light field beams, cheeks, 
I^rdles, poles, timber-framing, waggon pei'ches 
ud framing, heavy field cheeks, transoms, 
ttlecasea, land spikes, poles, braces, framing, | gggi^ja 
4t, all parts of garrison carriages, gai-rison ' Kariot 
tn^ersing platforms, as well as gun and ''»J»)" 
Oiortar platform's, transport carriages and | This 



Tegy. Bbnq. 
Vnjgah. „ 

PitBaL „ 

Yegtth ? „ 

Pedong I BUBH. 

Whonay. Cah. 

Hono. 

WulU Hon»y. Can. 

Dbin dagaT „ 

Pit Bhala. Bind. 

Bejasar. Hind, of Nag- 



Oam-milu-gaha. Sinqb. 



leuia. Due. 

Bibla. Z 

Vangttj wood, AncTam. 
Ynpesidi wooiL Tkl, 
BibU. Hind. 
Veugay maram. Tak. 



;iaa. TuL. 



Vegi. 

Yegaasi kariah. Tel. 

YegiB."* 

Yegee. Tel. of the Goda- 



af Dokhan. 
irn. UaleaL. 

a large and a very beautiful tree, 



limbers, 'cart work of all soita, and heavy | especially when in flower in the beginning of 
*nd light field wheels. In Bunnah, a cubic I the rains : its seeds ripen about tho close 
foot weighs 60 lbs. In a full-grown tree on | of the year. It is widely diff"used in tho 
?ood soil the average length of the trunk to roresls of the Madi-as Presidency, and yields 
Ibe first branch is 35 feet, and average girth ouo of the most abundant and useful timbere, 
neasured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet, also tho valuable gum kino. It is one of 
!t sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. Thewood the most lofty and striking (i-ees in tho 
i not unlike mah<^any, but is moi-e heavy, j iudian forests, witli a very high trunk, 
ed and coarse-grained, that of the root is i which, however is scarcely ever straight. It 
oantifiilly variegated, closer grained and , is met with from Cape Comorin to tho Ilima- 
arker coloured. It is used for furniture, and, i.iyas. Mr. Mclvor says, it is common alt 
J the Burmese, to make their musical insti-u- round the foot of the Neilghcrry ghats, and 
.aTl^^.—Voigt, Dts. Gibson, McClelland, two thousand trees were seen by Dr. Cleghorn 
'randit, Royle Blust., p. 195, fwy. C^c, I along the roads through the Wyiiaad, notched 
219 



PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. 



PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 



with a V-shaped incision, for the extraction of 
kino which meets with a ready market on the 
coast and is exported in wooden boxes to 
Bombay, It grows luxuriantly on the eastern 
ghats, on the hills between Vellore and Salem, 
and on the Malabar and Canara ghats, where 
large quantities are collected of the resinous 
substance it yields, and sent to England under 
the name of " kino." The tree abounds near 
Tellicherry and along the whole Malabar coast. 
Dr. Clejjhorn has seen it in the asi^ent both 
of the eastern and western ghats. It is not 
generally common in the Bombay forests, but 
most so in the northern inland ones, and also 
in those of the extreme south, as in the 
Bedee talooka, but it everywhere reaches a 
great size. Dr. Wight sent to Dr. Cleghoni 
specimens of its gum from Coimbatore. Mr. 
Latham mentions it as occurring in the N'alla 
Mallai, and as furnishing there a darkish, 
coarse-grained, serviceable timber. Dr. 
Roxburgh found it in the Northern Circai-s, 
and Captain Beddome in the Forests of the 
Godavery ; Captain Sankey mentions it in 
the Nag pore forests. It is noticed by Buch- 
anan Hamilton under the name of Vijaya as 
occurring in Nepaul, and Voigt mentions it in 
the Rajpeepla jungles and in Assam. In 
Nagpore, the average length of the logs is 
from 18 to 30 feet, and from 4 J to 3^ 
feet in girth, it sells there at 5 annas a foot. 
It is, next to teak, the best wood in the 
south of India for building purposes, and is 
the best for railway sleepers. Dr. Wight 
says the wood in Coimbatore is dark-coloured 
and strong, sustaining a weight of 370 to 
400 lbs., but it is said to require being kept 
dry, and Dr. Gibson adds that on the Bombay 
side of India, the wood is much used in house- 
building, but does not stand exposure to wet. 
Mr. Rohde considers the timber useful for 
many purposes ; it is very little inferior to 
teak, seems less liable to split after long ex- 
posure and is equally strong. He says that 
very great caution is, however, requisite in 
using this wood to obtain it sound, and adds 
that it is heavier than teak, more expensive 
than teak to work and, when sawn green, the 
outer planks bend considerably. When wet, 
or unseasoned, it imparts a yellow stain and it 
gives out to wet lime (white-wash for example), 
a dark rusty brown colour which depreciates 
it for house-building. In Nagpore, Captain 
Sankey tells us, it is called Bejasar, and has 
there a reddish-coloured heart, suiToundedby 
an outer ring of a white soft wood. This 
riu"" varies from J to 3 inches in thickness, so 
that it may be adzed off without very much 
diminishing the scantling of a full-grown tree. 
It has a very close and frequently winding 
gvnh), )>ut is subject to numerous faults of a 
coal-black aud charred appearance. Frc- 



Sundun? Ar. 
Sundel-ul-ahmar, Ar. 
Rakto-chandana Bbng. 

Hind. 
Chandana. BEsa. TTind. 
Na-sa-phiu. Burm. 
Honuay. Can. 
1 Whonnay. 



^1 



Sandel-hout. Dan. 
Lai chandena. DcTK. 
Red sandal wood. Eng. 
Sanders wood ,, 

Red Sanders wood. „ 
Santale-rouge. Fr. „ 
Saudal-holz. Geb. 
Kuttunjec Guz. ? 



quently a fault of 3 inches diameter and con- 
siderable length presents itself. On this 
account it might be a dangerous timber to use 
for joists. For all works, however, where 
such faults would not signify or would be ex- 
posed, as in rafters, bressumera, &c., &c., and, 
generally, pieces of small scantling, it would 
be found a most valuable timber. In strenofth 
it is much superior to teak, apparently always 
retains its essential oil, and, like it, door 
frames of 20 years' standing are the only 
instances of white-ants having attacked the 
red wood. From the large size which is pro- 
curable in Nagpore as well as the many ex- 
cellent qualities of this timber, Captain Sankey 
classes it both as a tie beam and a rafter wood.* 
Dr. Cleghorn tells us that this ti^ee is greatly 
prized at Dharwar, not for its exudation, but 
for its timber, which was extensively used ia 
the cotton gin factory. Mr. Rohde adds that 
vessels built in the Ganjam districts are 
planked with it, and that the door panels and 
Venetians of the neglected houses at Ganjam 
formed of this wood, stood better than teak 
similarly situated. On the Godavery, the 
native " dhoU" is often made of it. The timber 
has been fully tried as sleepers on the Madras 
railway, and found useful. It makes hand- 
some furniture, and resembles fine mahogany, 
but must be well seasoned, to avoid its yellow 
stains. This tree yields from incisions the 
gum kino of commerce. It issues as a blood- 
red juice, which, on being simply exposed to 
the sun, hardens and then quickly cracks into 
little angular masses, and crumbling fragments 
which constitute, without further preparation, 
the kino of the shops. Specimens of the exu- 
dation sent by Dr. Cleghoni to Professor 
Christison in 1846 from Mysore, were con- 
sidered by him " quite identical With the kino 
of commerce." The tree being thus widely 
diffused, and the exudation procurable in 
large quantity, it may possibly come into ex- 
tensive use in dyeing and calico-printing. 
The product can be obtained with facility by 
simply incising the bark, and requires no out- 
lay save that of collecting.— 2>r*. Roxburgh^ 
Flora Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 234, Coromandel 
Plants, II, p, 116, Wight, Gibson, RoylCj 
Cleghorn, Voigt, Eng.Cyc, Captains Sanke^y 
Puckle and Beddome, Messrs. Latham, 
Mclvor, M, E, J. jB., Madras Conservator's 
Report of 1858. 

PTEROCARPUS S ANT ALINUS, Xtiw.; 
Roxb. M. Ind., Ill, 234 ; W. Sf A. 
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PTEROCAKPTJS SANTALINCS. 



Kanjaea. 5A.ia. 
Kut-clmnilun. Sihqh. 
, Segapu chendwium. TaI 
Erm chAndaDHm. Tel. 



Sitndolo-roso. It. 
lUkt choniUui. Mahr. 
Uruttah chandaii] 

MALE:\L. 

Samlal Burkh. Fehs. 

31akani. Pbiis.?!! Kakta cbandanain. „ 

Hacta chandana. Saks. „ gandham- ^^ 

Tbis tree gi-ows abuniiantly id tlie North 
Arcot forests an<l the Kageiy hilla west of 
Mnili-aa. Its woo<l ia sold by weight as a 
ilyc wood, nud forma a regular nrricle of 
export. I[i the Cuddapah foreata, tlic red 
fniiders iimy be liad iii any quantity, of a 
auperior quality, both in loga, which are eou' 
vert«d into posts for houses and which the 
natives prefer to any other timber, anil in 
pieces and roots for export as a dye wood. 
A bandy will contain frein 20 to 25 converted 
logs, which, at Madras, readily fetch from 
2 to 2^ rupees the log. The valueof abandy- 
lond of red sunders at Madras ia therefore 
from 40 to 50 Rupees. It grows also 
on the Nalia mallai, and on the Pulicat ? and 
Triputly P hills. It ia found in the Godavery 
forests, and grows it is said, in the island of 
Timor and iu other islands of the Archipelago. 
It is brought to Coimbatore in amnll(]nan- 
titiea fi-om Mysore, and sells at a high price, 
by weight, as a dye wood. It is a large ti-ee ; 
but, ati brought into Madras since the past SO 
years, its timber is in short billets, generally 
hollow, or in twisted or knarled masses, the 
billets 2 to 3 feet long and rarely 3 feet in girth, 
indicating that the forests are being exhausted. 
It is not, seemingly, nsed in Madi-as city, 
though Major Beddome says it is so, but it is 
veiy largely exportedto Calcutta. The billets 
are of a deep red colour, the concentric eii-cles 
being divided by dark lines. With different 
mordants, it yields various shades of red, but 
these are said not to be permanent. The 
Madras exports for 1853-1854 amouuled to 
47,431 cwts,, value 59,570 Rupees. In the 
4 years 1852-53 to 1855-56, there was 
exported fi-om Madras cwts. 1,79,815, value 
Rupees 2,20,983 ; the deatiuation chiefly 
being the United Kingdom, Indian French 
Port", Pegu, Bengal. Red sandcrs wood ia 
principally shipped to England from Calcutta 
in logs from 2 to 10 inches diameter, generally 
without Hnp, and sometimes in roots and split 
pieces. This will explain much of the ship- 
ments from Madras to Calcutta, in which 
latter diatrict the ti-ee ia not known to grow. 
The logs are often notched at botii ends, or 
cut with a hole as for a rope, and are much 
worn externally from being dragged along the 
ground; other woods, as alao indeed ivory 
tusks, are sometimes perforated for the like 
It is heavy, extremely hard, with a 
in, and ia very much used as a dye 
wood, and by colonr manufacturers: also, 
often in turnery. It takes a beautiful polish. 
It is lai^ly used in Bengal for hiudu images. 



PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM, 

I and in Ajmere for the auffnmigationii of hindii 
, idols. It yields its colouring matter to alcohol 
I and ether, but not to water. — Tredgold, Mr. 
Rhode's MSS., Captain Seddome, Dr. Wight, 
Dr. Clegkoi-n in M. E. J. B. of 1855, Br. 
Cleghom in Ooniervator's Report, p. 37-38, 
Mr. Faulkner, Simmonds, M. E. J. R., Com- 
mercial Froducts of Madras Fresideney, 
Useful Plantu, Voigi. 

PTEROSPERMUM ACERIFOLIUM, 
milde. 

Kaouk Champa. Bknq. | Nagee. IIUBM. 

Ptei'ospennum (from the Gi-eek word mpiv 
siguifyiiig a wing, and awip/ia a seed), a small 
genus of plants found in the southern piii-ts 
of India and the Archipelago, All the 
species form handsome trees, and aliouud iu 
mucilage. According to Votgt, tiiis is a largo 
tree, of the peninsula of India nnd Assam, 
and grows along with teak in the Pegu 
forests, though scarce. Not available west 
of the Sutlej. The timber is extremely 
valuable and is as strong as teak or oak, 
but its durability has never been fairly tested 
as it has never been desiccated like teak. It 
attains a girth of 10 or 12 £cet and rises to a 
lofty height. It has a dark-brown wood. — ■ 
Dr. MeClelUndy Sng. Cyc, Voigt, Mr. 
Powell, 
PTEROSPERMUM ACEROIDES, Wall. 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke- BUEM. 

A timber tree of Martaban, and growing in 
the Pegu forests simihtrly to P. acerifolium, 
but plentifully ; timber of the same quaiitioa 
as P. acerifolium. — Voigt, Drs.Wallich and 
McClelland. 

PTEROSPERMUM IlEYNEANUM, 
Wall. 



P. Buberifolium, Wiltde. | Velago sylocnrpa, Carln. 

Nolikaehettu. Tkl, I Lolunu chettu. Tku 

Lolugaiurra. „ | 

A tree of Couitallum, of the Godavery 
forests, and the Ginji hills. Wood pinkish and 
hard, but is generally hollow in the centre. 
— Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM, Wall. 

Kpihoka wood tree. Eno. | Lingoa wood tree. Eso. 
Kidalmka wood tree, „ Soriou-lout. Malay » 
.^intioyna wuod troo. „ 1 

According to Holtznpfel, the botanical name 
of the Kyaboka wood tree has not yet been 
determined with certainty. IJul, it is stated 
by VVallich and is generally believed to be tlid 
Plerospermum indicum. The Kyaboka is puiil 
by Prof Rcinwardf, of Leydcn, to Imj the buiT 
of (he Ptcrospcrmum indicum % but, by otheni 
that of Pteroearput draco, and to be brought 
From the Moluccas, the islands of Borneo, Am- 
Ijoyna, &c. The native unmc appears, from 



PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM. PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFOLIUM. 

the specimen of Mr. Witson Saunders, to be Singapore, was exhibited by Dr. Sanderson. 
" Seriou-lout" the wood itself is of the same A small portion was polished, and in its mark- 
colour as the burr, or rather lighter, and in ing showed well the highly ornamental ap- 
grain resembles plain mahogany. Col. Lloyd pearance of the timber. The specimen ex- 
is quoted as saying that the root of the coco- hibited the very knotty character and curly 
anut tree is so similar when dry and seasoned, fibres of the wood, from which pieces of even 
to the bird*s-eye part of the wood, termed a foot square, free from flaws, can rarely be 
kyaboca, that he could perceive no difference, obtained. Mr. Fergusson says he cannot find 
the cocoa has a tortuous and silky fracture : Pterospermum Indicum as a Botanic name in 
almost like indurated asbestos. But, it is any book, and he does not think that a tree 
said, the comparison of the palm wood with having sudi a name exists. It is, he thinks, 
the kyaboka, renders the question uncertain, most likely the wood of" Pterocarpuslndicus," 
as amongst the multitudes of ordinary curly which he believes to be the proper name for a 
woody fibres, which one cannot account for in a handsome tree,growing at the Ceylon Rifle Mess 
palm, there are a few places with soft friable House, Colombo, introduced from the Eastern 
matter much resembling it. The general Islands, and which is deservedly becoming a 
belief is that P. Indicum throws out burrs or popular road-side tree ; but in Dr. Wallich's 
excrescences, and that which receives the name list of woods sent to the Exhibition of 1851 
of Ambot/na wood or Lingoa wood, seems he gives this tree as the source of theAmboyna 
to be the timber of the bole of the tree, or Lingoa wood and of the Kay a boca. Abo, 
sometimes along with tliat of the burr. The Major Beddome, in a note to Pterospermnm 
Lingoa wood, or Amboyna wood of com- suberifolium ( Willde) states that " the beauti- 
merce is abundant at Ceram, New Guinea, " ful Pedouk or Lingoa wood is the produce 
and throughout the Molucca seas, and can be " of Pterospermum Indicum from the East 
obtained in any quantity, if the precaution be " Indian islands." — Holizapfel, M, JS. J. B. of 
taken of ordering it during the previous trad- J 855, Cat, Ex, 1851, Sing. Cal. Ex, 1861, 
ing season. It is very durable and takes a PooW 8 Statistics of Commerce, 
high polish. At the Exhibition of 1851, PTEBOSPERMUM LANCE^FOLIA, 
there was seen a circular slab of this wood jg^^^^ A tree of Assam, with dense strong 
from Ceram, 6 feet 7 inches in diameter. But, ^qqJ^ 




has not sufficient diameter to furnish slabs of iP ^^^^\ April and May, with large white 

such widths. They are occasionally met with ^'agrant flowers.— Voigt 
so large as 9 feet, but the usual size is from 4 to PTEROSPERMUM SUB ACERIFO- 

6 feet. Amboyna or Lingoa wood was import- LIUM ? Dr. McClelland, at p. 133 of No. \1 

ed in considerable quantities into Great Britain of the Records of the Government of India, 

during the period in which the Moluccas thus remarks : /Vero^per^wm aceroirfe*, Tha- 

were British possessions, but Poole's Statis- ma-jam-wai-zoke: alsoP. 5M6flM?«ri/b/itim,and 

tics of Commerce says it is now rarely seen in P* acerifolium, Na-jee, Burm., are three 

Britain. species of large timber, found growing along 

The Kyaboka wood of commerce, on the with teak in all the forests of Pegu. The two 

other hand, is supposed to be from the fii'st are plentiful, but the third kind is scarcct 

knotty burrs or gnarled excrescences. It is This timber is extremely valuable, and is as 

brought from Ceram, New Guinea, the Arru strong as either teak or oak. Its durability 

and other islands of the Moluccas, to Singa- for purposes of ship-building has never been 

pore ; and is much esteemed as a fancy or orna- tested, because it has never been desiccated 

mental wood for cabinet-work ; of late years, or killed like the teak. It attains a girth of 

its estimation seems to have decreased in Eu- ten or twelve feet and rises to a lofty height 

rope, but it is still much valued by the Chinese, Wood dark -brown. — Dr, McClelland. 
and is sold by weight. It is sawn off in slabs PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFOLIUM, 

from 2 to 4 feet long and 2 to 8 inches thick. Lam. ; Willde. ; W, .Sf A, Frod,, p. 68, 
It resembles the burr of the yew, is very hard 
and full of curls — the colour being reddish 
brown, varying to orange. It is used for 
making small boxes, writing desks and other 
fancy ornamental work. It is tolerably hard. 



and full of small curls and kots, the colour is 

from orange to chesnut-brown, and sometimes 

red-brown. At the Madras Exhibition of 

ISfJJ, a slab of Kyaboka wood, imported from 



Pterospermum canescens, Roxb. 

Taddi maram. Tam. 
Lolagu. Tel. 



Velanga. 
Velenge. Singh. 
Taddo. Tam. 

This is a native of all the mountainous tracts 
of the south of India, of the Godavery and 
Western ghats. In Ceylon, it is common up to 
an elevation of 2,000 feet,especially in the drier 
parts of the island. The tough, pinkish, wal* 
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nat-Hke wood is useAil for many purpose? ' pickle, and from which also they extract an oil, 
where toughness is required, such as poles of . which thej use for rheumatic gout, hruises, 
hnllock carts, betel trajs and g^n stocks. A \ and various complaints : it is considered bj 
cubic foot weighs 36 lbs., but it is said to • them to be valuable. The weight of this wood 
la5t only from 5 ? to 7 ? years. Flowering | is about thirty-seven and a half pounds the 
time the beginning of the hot season, March, ^ cubic foot. — Edt/e^ Forests of Malabar and 
April and May. Trunk erect, growing to be Canara, 

a fiuibertr^ of middling s^e --Messrs. Thw., PUOAM PARASOM. The Tamil name 
Rohde, MSS., Mendis and Fergussan, Major ^f ^ Malabar and Canara tree with which the 
heddome. natives of Malabar are weU acquainted, and 

PUL-I-SHINTA, Tel., Bauhinia, species, which they use for the masts and yards of 
A wood of the Godavery forests, said to be pattamaki. It grows to about sixty feet high, 
good and hard. Tree not apparently de- and fifteen inches in diameter: it may be 
scribed. Legume filled with a scented pith. — considered inferior to the mast peon before 
Captain Beddome. described. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 

PULIYARA. A wood of the Panjab, used Canara. 
for fuel and for scabbards of weapons. The PUPRA, Hikd. ? Atreeof ChotaNagpore. 
tree bears a bright red flower. — Lt. CoL With hard, white timber. — CaL Cat. Ex. 
Lake^ Commissioner, Jhullundhur Division. 1862. 

PULSUNDBA, Tel. This Nalla Mallai PURLA KIMEDY FORESTS. Capt. 

wood is of a reddish colour, strong and use- Philipps, writing in 1855, in describing ^le 

fuL — Mr. Latham. forests and woods of this district, says they 

PUNA KAD in Salem, see Kumari. ^^^ furnish sufficient thnber for all local 

PL-NT^E CYANN. The Tamil name of a P°?!f ' Inl'^H^^^^ 

^,^. ... xu**_*-. sent annually, prmcipally by water, to Calin- 

Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty Chica^le, Poondy, &e. With pro. 

inches in diameter and twelve feet m height. Jermanagement and contnil over the Sowndi 

It IS a close-gnuned wood, and resembles the ^^^ .^e dread of violence from whom 

Lnglu^h pear tree. It is used by the mitives ^^^^ ^^ ,^ ^ ,^ ^^^_ 

for various purposes in ^ing farmmg ^j ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^ ^^^^^ 

utenBih.—Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ f^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

PU-NE THA, BuBM. ? A tree of Moul- could be obtained between January and June 

mein. Wood soft, used in ordinary purposes ready on the banks of the two rivers, to be 

of buildmg materials. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. floated down in rafts to the coast of Calinga- 

PLT^GUL. The Tamil name of a Ceylon patam with the first floods. This number 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in could be exceeded were a few elephants em- 
diameter, and twelve feet in height It is of ployed to drag the logs from the more distant 
little use. Its fruit, and also its juice, are used hill sides, where the best timber trees now 
as applications to ulcers, &c. From the seed a remain, to spots accessible to carts and oxen, 
fixed oil is prepared which is considered valu- The woods of Kimedy cover 400 square 
able in rheumatic pains, bruises, &c. — Edye miles, the principal ones and those most 
on the Timber of Ceylon. accessible at present are found on both banks 

PUXICA GRANATCM, Linn. ^^^ Vnmshadara river »bove and below 

Yt^ ARAB. ' Rumom IW ILo^L. ?°***'y' Barsinghy, Jewigee, G.b^ Cott.<>o^ 

Da]iin,I>uim-BEXG.Hn[D. Duimba. Sass. Jadoupully, and, indeed, the whole of the 

Pomegnnate. ExG. ' Madalam. marun. TiM. hilly tracts aboond with fine trees, the only 

Aj«^ Hnn>. c^tivted. ^P^^^^g^^ difficulty being their rmoral, when cut, 

Daruni „ of Kaghan. \ TunanL through dense jungle and across ravmes to 

Delima. Malay. the river bank. The zemindar of Kimedy 

The pomegranate is cultivated all over ^yj^j^ ^^g^ woods and forests, and no revenue 

India, but is common wild in the N. W. Pan- jg ^ow derived from them. The teak tree 
jab Himalaya at from 2,500 to 6,000 feet, and , ^j^g introduced some 25 years ago by the then 
the wood is used by the natives for roofs. Its ; Dewan ; few of those planted have escaped 
fruit is lai^ly used.— Dr. J. L. Stewart. ; jjje axe, but the remaining specimens thrive 



PUOA^L The Tamil name ofa Malabar and 
Canara tree, wood ofa light-red colour, much 
like the Spanish mahogany. It is generally 
carved in its growth, and is considered veij 
durable. It grows to about twenty-four inches 
in diameter, and seldom more duu twenty feet 
high. It prodaces a fruit ^rdiidi liie natiTeB 



remarkably well and promise to become very 
fine trees in time. This may be attributable 
to the peculiar climate, which greatly re- 
sembles that of Bnrmah. The heat, rains, cold 
weather, mists and fogs are as intense and 
very similar to those experienced on the other 
eoast Tho indigenoos trees are ezl 
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I, the principal ones and those moAt 
in I'cquest are noticed in the anucxed li^it. No 
regulution wliatever existed iu 18o5 as to the 
felling of limber in this zemindary, large trees 
aud small alike were cut whenever a demand 
for such exiHts, and latterly a very large quan- 
tity of both has been required for the public 
works, bi'idges, &c., iu the course of construc- 
tion at Chioacole and in the northern trunl 
road as well as in the Kiraedy zemindary 
The annual destruction of timber on the hill 
sides is very great as the " Sowrahs" seldom 
cultivate the same patch two seasons sut 
eively, being indebted for their scanty erop 
and for the quantity of charcoal 'deposited 
between the rocks and stones, by burning the 
timber and brushwood on the ground where 
it has been felled some three or four weeks 
befoi-e the commencement of the rains. This 
may be immaterial in i-emote hills, but 
thought that on the confiues, especially i 
Sowacotta, the pi-actice should, if possible, be 
put a stop to as the whole of the sun-ounding 
country is now destitute of timber. He 
found the average number of carts leaving 
Sowacotta with wood, during April 1855, to 
he 27 daily. WritingO years later, in, 1864, 
lie added from Captain BedJome the botani- 
cal names of the trees, the list of which he 
had given in 1855 in the Uria language. 

Achoo, UnrA. Tognroo chettu, Tel. Morinda 
tinctoria, Extreme height 36 feet, circumference 
of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 10 feet. A light wood, of which stocks 
ofraatch-locka are made. Leather is dyed pink 
with the bark of the roots. 

Amheleeloba, UniA. Citrus, specie/. Extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 1 foot, 
height from ground to first branch 6 feet. Made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Arjoono, Uria. Terminalia arjuna. Extreme 
height 90 feet, circumference of trunk 7 leet, 
height from ground to first branch 35 feet. 
When hollowed out with fire and axe, this tree 
makes a good ferry boat, being very buoyant — 
it is the best wood for catamarans. Its Telugu 
name is Vedda Sirissim chettu. 

Boee Dimeree, Uria. Ficus, species. Extreme 
height 23 feet, circumference of trunk 2 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 9 feet, made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

£ailiak, Ubia. Ballidi chettu, Tbl. Seme- 
carpus anacardium. Extreme height 40 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 15 feet. The nuts of this tree are 
eaten, and an oil Is extracted from the seeds 
which is stated to have healing properties. It is 
also applied in rheumatism. 

Barokolee, Ubia, Regu chettu, U'el. Zizy- 
phus, species. Extreme ncight 30 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to 
the first branch 8 feet. Used for an infinity of 
purposes : the iesves pounded are considered a 
cure for rhetuantisni, and lac is obtained from it. 



Baelo, Uria. Ptcrospcrmum suberifolinm. 

Extreme height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 3 
feet, iieight from ground to first branch 10 feet. 
Made into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Bmijhonoo, Ueia. Dalbergia oojcinensis. Ei- 
trerac height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 5 
feet, height from ground to first branch 22 feet, 
A very strong wood, of which handy wheels, 
ploughshares, &c., are made. 

Baygonu, Uria. Navelli chettu, Tbl. Vilex 
negundo. Extreme height 18 feet, circumference 
of trunk 1 foot, height from ground to first branch 
4 feet. Wade into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Behenta, Uria. Tov ToIIi yclga chettu, Tel. 
Limonia acidissinia. Extreme height 28 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 3 feet, height from gronnd 
to first branch 9 feet. A hard strong woml used 
for axle trees, oil presses, &c. 

helh, Uria. Maredu chettu, Tel. ,Sgle 
marmelos. Extreme height 30 feet, circumfcrenM 
of trunk SJ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 10 feet. The fruit of the tree is catEu, 
the leaves and a preparation of the wood itself ia 
offered in the temples, 

Bhayroo, Ubia. Bhalloo chettu, Tbl. Chlu- 
'oiylon Bwietenia. Extreme height 35 feet, dr- 
cumference of trunk 3 feet, height from gronnJ 
to first branch 18 feet. Used for axle trees, prenet, 
rafi^rs, &c., iicaling properties are said to exist ia 
the leaves when applied to sores. 

Bndaia, Ueia, Tekn chettu, Tel. Hymeno- 
dyction excelaura. Extreme height 38 feel,dr- 
cumference of trunk 3 feet, height from grovnd 
to first branch 14 feet. A somewhat similu 
wood to Goombaree. Palanquin poles, gruDDica- 
"" res and boxes are made of it. 

Bonohoniari-e, Ueia. Ochna sqnarrma. Ei- 
treme height 45 feet, circumference of troak 3 
feet, height from ground to first branch 9 feet 
Used in the erection of village houses and u 
firewood^ 

Bouro, Ubia. Bouro^a chetto, Tbl, Bomta 
malabaricum. From the roots of this, the alk 
in tree, a tonic is extracted, and the gum 
and bark is given as an astringent, 

Charo, UaiA. Chara-mamidi chettu, Tn. 
Buchanania latifolia. Extreme height 36 feet, 
circumference of trunk 3 feet, height from groiui 
to first branch 12 feet. A very common tre^ 
used for many domestic purposes, (A'o(<.— Ii 
this the Buchanania latifolia P) 

Dhamona or Tar curra, Ubia, Tada Kam 
chettu, Tel. Grewia tiliajfolia. Extreme height 
39 feet, circumference of trunk 3J feet, hfigbt 
from ground to first branch 18 feet. A Ten 
long-grained tough wood, pliant and light, usro 
for dhoolies, cots, bandy whceh and poles, n>eir 
"" ^ ixe handles, and for other purposes kmk 
gth and plIantnesB are desirable, Adminblj 
adapted for fishing rods, lance handles. {NoU.-' 
Throughout India several species of Grewia an 
known by the Hinditerm " Dhamono." Dr. 
Royle, (III. Him. Bol.,pp. 103—4,) saja Grewia 
helicterifolia, tilicefolia and sapida — the last being 
the G. pumila, Don., and G. nana, WaU.— gro* 
in Bengal and Assam in the forests at the foot 
of the mountains. G, sclerophylla, didyma, oppo- 
aiti&U&aadelaatiCB, ore found in the Kheree pas, 
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in the Dlioon, as well as higher up in the Hima- 
laya, particularly in the neighbourhood of vil- 
lages. G. elastica, he adds, called " dhamnoo'* 
by the natives, and common in the Himalaya 
and in northern latitudes at moderate eleva- 
tions, affords timber which is highly valued for 
its strength and elasticity, and is therefore much 
used for bows, buggy shafts, bangby sticks, &c.) 

Dhimerce^ Uria. Bodda chettu, Tel. Ficus 
glomerata. Extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
of trunk. 4 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 9 feet. Of little use, is considered sacred 
by the hill men, and the fruit is eaten by them. 

DoAm, Uria. Conocarpus latifolius. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumterence of trunk 5 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feet. A 
common tree, of little value save as firewood. 

DoloJiinga, Uria. Vitex pubescens. Extreme 
height 22 feet, circumference of trunk 1^ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 7 feet. Used 
in the erection of village houses and as firewood. 

Goondopolaso, Uria. Extreme height 40 feet, 
circumference of trunk 2^ feet, height from 
ground to first branch 8 feet. Used in the erec- 
tion of village houses and as firewood. 

Goombaree, Uria. Gummudu chettu. Tkl 
Gmelina arborea. Extreme height 50 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground 
to first branch 20 feet. A wood in great request 
used for every purpose. White in colour and 
very light. 

Gooroohado^ Uria. Extreme height 22 feet, 
circumference of trunk 2^ feet, height from 
ground to first branch 10 feet. Used in the con- 
struction of houses generally. 

Gouharea, Uria. Tuma chettu, Tel. Acacia 
suma. Extreme heip:ht 45 feet, circumference 
of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 13 feet. A very strong wood, from which 
plough-shares, rice-pounders, sugar-mills, oil- 
presses, wheels, &c., are made. • 

Haredka, Uria. Kara Kaia chettu. Tel. 
Terminalia chebula. Extreme height 42 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 18 feet. Used for rafters and 
beams, and to burn into charcoal. 

Hinjolo, Uria. Kanapa chettu, Tel. Barring- 
tonia acutangHla. Extreme height 30 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground 
to first branch 6 feet. A common wood of great 
use in bridge or anient building where wells 
have to be sunk into the soil : the frame-work 
on which the masonry is built, is generally of 
this wood, and it is almost imperishable under 
water. 

Holondho^ Vria^. Kumba chettu, Tel. Nauclea 
cordifolia. Extreme height 70 feet, circumference 
of trunk 7 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 32^ feet. A light wood used for making 
boats and masts at Calingapatam, and for many 
other purposes. 

JamoOy Uria. Neradi chettu, Tel. Eugenia 
jambolana. Extreme height 70 feet, circumference 
of trunk ^ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 30 feet. The ferry boats on the Kimedy 
river are made of large logs of this timber hollow- 
ed out ; it is very lignt and is used for many other 



purposes. A decoction of the^ bark is a favorite 
remedy for bowel complaints. 

Joojttia, Ukia. Schreberas wietenioides. Ex- 
treme height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 4 
feet, height from ground to first branch 15 feet. 
A white wood, but very hard, and seldom used. 

Joree, Uria. Buddi chettu. I^el. Ficus t'siela. 
Extreme height 50 feet, circumference of trunk 5 
feet, height from ground to first branch 8 feet. 
The seeds of this tree are eaten by the Sourahs 
in times of scarcity, and the wood is made into 
bandies, &c. 

Jundamaree, Uria. Extreme height 60 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 9 feet. Used in the erection of 
village houses and as firewood . 

Kaloochia, Uria. Diospyros sylvatica. Ex- 
treme height 25 feet, circumference of trunk 2^ 
feet, height from ground to first branch 10 feet. 
Of little value. 

Kkoiro, Uria. Chandara chettu. Tel. 
Acacia sundra. Extreme height 25 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 2 J feet, height from ground to 
first branch 6 feet. A hard wood used for 
plough-shares, rice -pounders, sugar-mills, oil- 
presses, wheels, &c. 

Kindhoo, Uria. Chinna Tumi chettu. Tel. 
Ebony. Extreme height 50 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4i feet, height from ground to first 
branch 25 feet. A hard blackwood, writing desks 
or boxes are often made of it. 

Kodaro, Uria. Extreme height '30 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 2 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 9 feet. Used in the erection of 
village houses and as firewood. 

Kokhoondia, Uria. Extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference of trunk 1^ feet, height from 
ground to first branch 8 feet. Used in the erec- 
tion of village houses and as firewood. 

Koombee, Uria. Aray chettu, Tel. Careya 
arborea. Extreme height 35 feet^ circumference 
of trunk 3 feet, height from groifnd to first branch 
6 feet. A light wood used in making bandies, 
the bark spun into twine, is used throughout 
the hill country as a slow match . 

Konchona, Uria. Kanchanapu chettu, Tel. 
Extreme height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 
2J feet, height from giu)und to first branch 9 feet. 
Used in the erection of village houses and as fire- 
wood. 

Kossaye^ Uria. Briedelia retusa. Extreme 
height 23 feet, circumference of trunk 1 foot, 
height from ground to first branch 6 feet. Made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Koosoomoo, Uria. Schleichera trijuga. Ex- 
treme height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 4 
feet, height from ground to first branch 1 1 feet. 
A heavy hard wood used for oil and other 
presses, the seeds afford an oil, and they gather 
from the bark a description of lac. {Note, — Dr. 
Royle, III, Him, Bot,p. 138, says — this* tree is 
called Kusoombha and Guosum, in distant parts 
of India, where it is indigenous, and where, as in 
the Doon, in April, it may readily be recognized 
at a distance, by the red colour of its young 
I leaves. The wood is hard and used as timber, 
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a grateful I Mvoiulomonde, U&i\. Nauclea parvifolia. Ei- 
treiiie height SO feet, circumference of trunk i 
Koradit, UaiA. Vadisay chettu, Tkl. ciuytia U^^^t, height from ground to firsi hranch 20 feet, 
colhna. Extreme height 30 feet, circumference | This tree is scarce, and littie used for auy pur. 
of trunk Z\ feet, height from ground to first l'"*^- 



Nerasoo, Ubia. Ali chettu, Tel. Bxtremeheight 
■23 feet, circumference of trunk 2 feet, height 
I'rom ground to first branch 8 feet. Used to erect 
village houses and aa firewood. 

Noomaree, Ubia. Anlidesma diandmm. Bi- 
treme height 30 feet, circumference of trunks} 
feel, height from ground to first branch 6 feet. 
Used to erect village houses and te firewood. 

Oshoho, Ubia. Asoka chettu, Tm.. Brtreme 
lieight 45 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
lieight from ground to first branch 9 feet. Made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Palcowa, Ubia. Kanibalasu chettu, Tn. 
llandia duniclorum. Extreme height 15 ftel, 
circumference of trunk 1 foot, height from gronrtd 
to first branch 4 feet. Used to erect village houset 
and as firewood. 

Patrokoorwan, Ubia. Holarhena atitidysen- 
rerica. E.itreme height 20 feet, circumfereoM 
iif trunk 1 foot, height from ground to first bnach 
I 5 feet. The seeds of this tree are collected with 
I j,'reat care, as it forms one of the principal medi- 
dues of the country: the bark and leaveB ue 
I also held in repute for some diseases. 
' Pausee, Ubia. Conocarpus acuniinatus. Eitwnrt 
, . . , , ., , ■ . ^ , , height 60 feet, circumference of trunk 5 fed. 

bandy-wheeis, and its gum also is in request for ; ,,^1^1,^ f^„„ j j„ g^^^ branch 30 feet A 

many purposes. , ^^^^^^ ,,^^ ^^j ^^^ ^^ ^^j^^ presses, wbeeHic. 

JiTofciAo, Ubia. Endnpa chettu, Tbi,. Strychn 
potatorum. Extreme height 40 feet, circumfe 
ence of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 
first branch 10 feet. This wood is used to nial 
ploughs and haudy-wheeli 



branch 7 feet. A light wood used in building 
huts and making toys. The leaf cures itch and 
ring-worm, the bark iif th'=tree is poisonous, and 
long thin stripes of it, well saturated in the juice 
or decoction of the bark, is neatly bound round 
the head of the Sourah'a arrow, with which he 
destroys the largest aliimals. 

Kori-a, Ubia. Mushidi chettu, Tei.. Strych- 
nos niix vomica. Extreme height 45 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to 
first branch 18 feet. Wheels, ploughs and many 
other things are made out of this timber. 

iforaiyoo, Uhia. Kagoo chettu. Tbl. Ponga- 
mia glabra. Extreme height 3G feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 20 feet. Oil is extracted from the fruit 
of this tree, which is a remedy for itch : it is also 

Kosee, Ubia. Briedelia retusa P Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 4 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feel. Used 
in tne construction of houses generally. 

Koeio, Ueia. Vellaga chettu, Tei,. Feronia 
elephantum. Extreme height 50 feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 9 feet. This wood is manufactured 



the SaEnr and used to clear m d 

Kuh<tt>^, Ubia. Grouh B 

height 81) feet, circumfer I 

height from ground to firs ra 
Aiftrds good planks, but is se 

given in diseases of the sto 

Mahalimboo, Ubia. Melia azediracli. Extreme 
height 70 feet, circumference of trunk 4 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feet. Not 
much used, but the fruit and bark are considered 
remedies for fever. 

Miigharee, Ubia. Extreme height 43 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from gronnii 
to first branch 6 feet. A very common tree, 
wood li^lit and used in various- ways, where 
strength is not i-cquired. 

Mohooloo, Ubia. Ippa, Tei,. Bassia latifolia. 
Extreme height 70 feet, circumference of trunk T 
feet, height from ground to first branch 33 feet. 
This wood is made into boats or canoes and used 
hy the fishermen. Collectors of the water lily 
leaves and flowers on all the large tanks in the 
country gather its flowers and leaves. TheKiinedy 
people always eat off this leaf, and offer the 
blossom in their temples. A very intoxicating 
liquor is made from the Mohooloo bloasoni, whicn 
is also sold in the banar as a sweetmeat when 
mixed with other injircdieiils. The unripe fruit 
« mailvinto currf, nnii ffrgatly esteemed. 



Pia Suloo, UttiA. Maddi or marri chettu, Tel 

Pterotarpus marsupium. Extreme height SOfert, 

circumference of trunk 5i feet, height from ground 

ch 20 feet. So great has been the 

this timber for nousehoM building 

urposea, that but few trees are no* 

an easy distance of the rirer btnki, 

p I in remoter places. 

K oochia, UaiA. Diospyros gjlTllit*. 
F ght 33 teet, circumference of traakSi 

fi-et, height from ground to first branch iSfeet. 
Made into charcoal and used as firewood. 

/'(j'ootu^u, Ubia. Nakari chettu, Tkl. EitreBie 
lieight 40 feet, cireumfereuce of trunk 3 fMli 
height from ground to first branch 10 feel. Uwl 
to erect village houses and as firewood. 

Rayee, Uria. Dillenia speciosa. Extreme heigU 
30 feet, circumference of trunk 3fect,heigbtfrM' 
ground to first branch 15 feet. Used in Uietrw- ' 
tiou of village houses and for firewood. 

Sohada, Ubia. Barinika chettu, Tel. Tro^ , 
aspcra. Extreme height 40 feet,'circuniferent80l 
trunk 2 feet, height from ground to first brsMa 
7 feet. Used in the erection of village housetini 
as firewood. 

Sahajvo, Ukia. Terminaliatomentosa. ExtrenK 
height GO feet, circumference of trunk 5 ft* 
height from ground to first branch 25 feet. A 
very useful wood and plentiful, it is used in hoaae- 
building, sawn into planks, and generally bun* 
into charcoal. 



PUTRANJIVA ROXBURGHII. 



PYRULARIA WALLICHIANA. 



height from ground to first branch 5 feet. Used the jungles to tlie north and east of Belgauni, 



in the erection of village houses and for firewood. 
Salwa, Uria. Guggalapu chettu, Tel. Shorea 



in the Konkaus, Sylhet, Assam and Oude, in 
the moist forests of Kumaon on the Siwalik 



robusta. Extreme height 85 feet, circumference of hills, and is common along the foot of the 
trunk 6 feet, height from ground tofirst branch Himalayas. Dr. Wight had not seen this tree 

33 feet, i his is the dammar tree. Only a small • r«^:..^K«*,v„^ t^„ r> ^i ,. u i^^^ -v. •* 

^ m Uoimbatore, JJr. Koxburgn descriDes it as a 

large timber tree with an erect straight trunk, 



quantity of its resin is brought in for sale by the 
hill men to Kimedy, and that is purchased by the 
Hindus to burn in their temples. The price of it 
is Rs. 3 per maund. The seeds are boiled and 
eaten by the Sourahs vrhcn their crops fail, and 
they also consider them a remedy for bowel 
complaints. 

Sidha, Uria. Lagerstroemia parviflora. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 3^ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feet. A 
common wood, of which rafters, &c., are made, 
the bark is used to tan leather, and the natives 
ascribe strange medicinal qualities to it. 

Sirisee^ Uria. Sirissan chettu, Tel. Albizzia 
lebbek. Extreme height 60 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 25 feet. A light hard wood, used to make 
presses, wheels, &c. 

Sisoowa^ Uria. Yeridi chettu, Tel. Dalbergia 
(latifolia) ? Extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 16 feet. A most useful wood, being that 
used in the manufacture of every description of 
household furniture. 

SohTL, Uria. Somide chettu, Tel. Soymida 
febrifuga. Extreme height 50 feet, circumference 
of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 12 feet. A very heavy wood, and so hard 
that white-ants make no impression on it. Little 
use is made of this valuable timber in consequence 
of the Ooriah superstition that bad luck attends 
to its use in any but sacred buildings ; its bark 
has astringent qualities, and is used for tanning 
and medicinally. 

Soonaree, Ueia. Nelli chettu, Tel. Catharto- 
carpus fistula. Extreme height 25 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to 
first branch 9 feet. Plough-shares are made of 
this wood : the fruit is given as an astringent in 
bowel complaints. 

Soondoragoonde^ Uria. Vassantagoonda chettu, 
Tel. Rottlera tinctoria. Extreme height 15 feet, 
circumference of trunk 2 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 5 feet. The fruit of this tree 
yields a dye which is sent for sale to Berhampore 
in small quantities. 

Tanghauy, Uria. Tangadu chettu. Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 15 feet. Used 
in building, for firewood and charcoal. 

PUTRANJIVA ROXBURGHII, Wall., 

Roxb. FL 

Nageia putranjiva, Roxh. Fl. Ind.y III^ 767. 



Jiapota. Hind, of Pan jab. 
Putajan. ,, 

Jootee. 



Jewim-pootr. Mahb. 
Kurroopally maiam. Tam. 
Kudra Juva. Tel. 

This tree grows in the hot drier parts of 
Ceylon : on the mountains of the Coromandel 
coast, in the N. Arcot hills, in the Con- 
can, in the ravines at Nagotnah and Khan- 
dallah : in the Kennery jungles, at Salsette, in 



and with wood white, close-grained and very 
hard. Dr. Gibson tells us it is not common 
as a forest tree on the Bombay side, and is 
found only in the coast jungles. He had 
never seen it of any size, but the wood, hard, 
strong and durable, is good for turnery and for 
implements. The nuts are threaded as neck- 
laces and amulets. — Roxh., Voigt, Drs, 
Wight, Gibsoti a9id J. L. Sleioart, Major 
Beddo?ne, Messrs. Powell, R. Thompson and 
Fergussoiu 

PYAUNG-PYION, Burm. ? In Tavoy, a 
compact, heavy, yellow woo<l. — Mr, Blundell. 

PYEEN-MA, Bdrm. ? In Amhei-st, a 
timber used for house posts, carts, boats, 
paddles, oars, &c. It is a capital wood, a 
kind of saul ? and would answer for all the 
purposes of common saul ; specific gravity 
0-920.— Or^ Ex, 1851. (^iVb^e.— Is this the 
Lagerstroemia ? the Peemah ?) 

PYENG-KHADO, Burm. ? In Tavoy, a 
small-sized, heavy, close-grained, red wood. — 
Mr. Blundell, (Note. — Is this the Inga 
xylocarpa ?) 

PYGEUM ACUMINATUM. Scarce, but 
found on the banks of streams in the Toun- 
gl^o district attaining a girth of hye or six 
feet. Wood red and adapted to cabinet- 
making. — Dr, McClelland. 

PYGEUM CEYLANICUM, Gartu. 

Gal-mora-gaha. Singh. 
Kankoombola-katteya-gass. Singh. 

This is a moderate-sized tree of the. moister 
parts of Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 
3,000 feet. It also grows on the Neilgherry 
Hills. Its wood is red-coloured and adapted 
for cabinet purposes. — Thw. Mr, Fergusson, 
Major Beddome. 

PYGEUM WIGHTIANUM, Blume. 

Gal-inora.gaha. Singh. | Oonoonoo-gass. Singh. 

A middle-sized tree, growing at an elevation 
of 4,000 to 8,000 feet in the central province 
of Ceylon. — Thw. 

PYRULARIA WALLICHIANA, A. D, 
C. Fred. XIV, 629. 

Sphoerocarya Wallichiaoa, W. Ic.y 241. 
Pyrularia Zeylanica, DC. 

Katu-pamburu. Singh. | Iddamulle. Tam. of Ceylon 

This large tree has a very thorny tmiik : 

it grows in the Central Province €f£ Ceylon at 

4,000 to 6,000 feet of elevatioD, and it grows 
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also on the Western Coast of tlie Peninsula of 
India, at Manantoddy and in Coorg. Its wood 
is light-coloured, and the cross section curious- 
ly grained. It is used for ordinary works. — 
Wright^ No. 28, quoted by Mr, Fergusson, 
Major Beddome, 

PYRUS AUCUPARIA. 

Battal of Kaghan. 

The tre§ closely resembles, if it is not 
idcTitical with the mountain ash, or " rowan" 
of England and Scotland. — Mr. Powell, Hand 
Book, Econ. Prod., Panjab, p. 591. 

PYRUS BACCATA. Crab Apple. 

Banmehal of Pulu. | Choda of Hazara. 
Wood hard and tough. Fruit eaten. — Mr, 
Powell, Hand Book. 

PYRUS COMMUNIS. Pear Tree. 

Naspati. | Nak or Nakh. 

Wood good for carving ; procurable from 6 
to 10 inches in diameter, but rare. 

PYRUS KUMAONENSIS. 

Dodar of Murree Hills, I Chotta of Kaghan. 
Kaghan, &c. I Maul of Chenab. 

Doubtless beyond the Chenab, from there 
being a Pushtu name for the tree. The 
small fruit ripens about October and looks 
well, but is very indifferent eating even when 



half rotten, in which state it is generally 
consumed by the natives. — Drs, Cleghom 
and J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

PYRUS MALUS; Linn. Apple Tree. 



Seb or Palu or Seu. Hind. 

Chu-i of Pangi. 

Chung, also Chunt of 

Pangi and Chenab. 
Tsunt: Amru: Sim of- 

Kangra. 



Maura. Pushtu. 

Tsunt, Chung ; Seu ; Kashu 

of Chenab. 
Khaju, Sen ; Cho of Ravi 
Li of Sutlej. 
Ku-shu of Ladak. 
Mana of Trans-Indus. 



Sher of Jhelum. 

Grows wild in the N: W, Himalayas on 
the Chenab and Sutlej at 5,000 to 9,000 feet, 
and in Ladak at 11,500. It is also consider- 
ably cultivated. Wood inferior to that of the 
pear tree, but good for cog-wheels and gun- 
stocks. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

PYRUS VARIOLOSA, Wall. Wild 
Pear Tree. 



Batangi, batank of Jhe- 
lum, Murree Hills and 
Hazara. 

Tang, tangi, Shindar of 
Kangra. 

Keint, Kaint, Kithu, 



Kiat, gadkuji Keitha; 

Kent, of Chenab, Ravi 

and Bias. 
Shegul Shogal of Sutlej, 

Hurdwar and Chamba. 
Mahul of Kumaon. 



Grows in most parts of the Panjab Hima- 
laya at 2,500 to 7,000 feet up to the Indus. 
The timber is white, close-grained and toler- 
ably strong, and is used for implements!, 
walking-sticks and native combs. — Dr.J.L 
Stewart, Lt. Col. Lake, Mr. Powell. 
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QUERCUS. The Oak. Oaks are found 
in the Himalaya, Nepaul, Kumaon and Syl- 
het, and in many parts of the S. E. of Asia. 
All travellers in the Himalaya testify, to the 
abundance there of their oaks. The people em- 
ployed by Dr. Wallich gathered a consider- 
able number of species, and Dr. Royle assures 
us that they are found from moderate eleva- 
tions up to the limits of trees. He adds that 
they are found on the mountains of Sylhet, 
from the northern to the most southern parts. 
They grow from moderate elevations, as in the 
case of Q. incana — from 5,000 to 7,000 feet — 
to the limits of the forest where Q. semecarpi- 
folia disappears; but at 10,000 and 12,000 
feet, on the southern face of the Himalaya, 
as at Choor, Kedarkanta and Changshel, the 
Quercus semecarpifolia generally forms the 
forests at their highest limits, though other 
species of Quercus are found below, with 
Taxus, Betula, Deodara, Pinus excelsa, and 
morinda. Dr. Hooker tells us that oaks grow 
the valleys of the eastern Himalaya, in 



in 



eastern Bengal, and in the Malay peninsula. 
No oak nor chesnut, he says, ascends above 
9,000 feet in the interior of Sikkim, where 
thejr are replaced by a species of hazel 
(Corjrlas) ; in the north Himalaya, on the 



other hand, the Quercus semecarpifolia oak 
is amongst the most alpine trees, and the nut 
is a different species, more resembling the 
European . On the outer Sikkim ranges, oaks 
(Q. annulata ?) ascend to 10,000 feet,*and 
there is no hazel. It is not generally known, 
he adds, that oaks are often veiy tropical 
plants ; not only abounding at low elevations 
in the mountains, hut descending in abundance 
to the level of the sea. Though almost 
unknown in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, 
tropical Africa, or South America, they 
abound in the hot valleys of the Eastern 
Himalaya, East Bengal, Malay Peninsula and 
Eastern islands ; where, perhaps, more species 
grow than in any other part of the world. 
Such facts as this, he remarks, disturb our 
preconceived notions of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the most familiar tribes of plants, 
and throw great doubt on the conclusions 
which fossil plants are supposed to indicate. 
The evergreen oaks observed by Mr. Fortune 
in the Himalaya, were Q. dilatata, Q. semt- 
carpifolia, Q. sclerophylla and Q. inversa, the 
last two with large and glossy leaves, not un- 
like the Portugal laurel at a distance. Captain 
Gerard tells us of three species of oai in 
^Kwn&war^ the leaves of all being lance-shaped, 



QUERCUS ANNULATA. 



QUERCUS ILEX. 



more or less serrated, and some exactly like 
holly. They are the Monroo and the Khur- 
soo which grow at 12,800 feet, and the Ban 
(Q. incana), which disappears at 8,000 feet. 
Major Benson, writing in British Burmah, 
remarks that Quercus fenestrata, Q, turbinata, 
and Q. velutina, produce good, durable, tim- 
ber, resembling that of the Dillenias in density 
and elasticity, though the trees do not grow 
of that size to make the timber of the same 
value as the Dillenias, " Zinbuin." And the 
Dillenias are not only valuable as timber trees, 
but for ornamental purposes. Dr. Mason tells 
us that Dr. Wallich found seven different 
species of oak growing in Burmah and on the 
Tenasserim Coast, all of them yielding useful 
timber, though inferior to the English oak, 
and 23 species are named in Japan, but many 
of the Japanese kinds appear to be peculiar 
to the Indian Archipelago, or only occur near 
the south-eastern angle of Asia, where they 
reach their most southern limits, being scarcely 
known in a wild state, in the southern hemis- 
phere. Dr. Wight gives, in his Icones, 
Quercus acuminata ; armata ; castanicarpa ; 
fenestrata ; ferox ; lanceaefolia, lappacea ; 
semi-seiTata ; squamata ; turbinata. — Oerard^s 
Account of Kanawar, p. 67, Boyle's IlL, 
Him. Bot.y pp^ 17 to 345, Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserim, Hooker's Him, Jour., VoL J, 
p. 87, and II, pp. 114, 436, Hodgsoji's 
Nagasaki, p. 342, Dr, G' Shaughnessy, p. 
607, and Ben. Thar., p. 217, Roxb. Fl. Lid., 
VoL III, pp. 633 to 641. 

QUERCUS, Species. 

Reen Wood. Anolo-Pushtd ? 

An ever-green oak, bearing acorns. A tree 
of the Mehra Forest, near Abbottabad, 
Hazara. It is a large spreading tree, and 
supposed to be the American Oak. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

QUERCUS AMHERSTIANA. A large 
tree of Martaban, used in boat-building. 
It grows also in Tenasserim and Burmah, and 
affords ^useful timber though inferior to 
Ensrlish oak. — Dr. Mason. 

QUERCUS ANNULATA. 

King-cupped Oak. Eno. 
Barano. Kaohan. 
Bren, Bran, Banni. Panj. 

Grows in Kotgarh, Hazara, and the outer 
ranges of the Sikkim Himalaya up to 10,000 
feet. It is a moderate-sized tree of the rivers 
of the Panjab Himalaya, growing there at 
2,000 to 5,500 feet in sunny situations ; the 
Wood is described by Dr. Stewart as white 
and not valued, but Mr. Powell mentions it 
as a tough, close-grained wood, used at Ra- 
walpindi for building purposes. — Dr. J. L. 
Siewartf Mr. Fowell, Lieut. ^Colonel Lake. 



Bani, Bankau, Bankahoo. 

Pan J. 
Indri, Mohru. Panj. 



QUERCUS CHINENSIS. Chinese Oak. 
This beautiful species is found in mountain- 
ous places in China, and is said to have 
exactly the habit and appearance of a Spanish 
chesnut. — Eng. Cyc, Hoyle's III. 

QUERCUS DILATATA, Lindl. 

Q. floribunda, Lindl, \ Q. taxiflora, Auctorum. 



Parungi 

Barchan. 

Barain. 

Banji. 

Banni. 

Margang. 

Kali ring. 

Karsh. 



Panj. 



»» 



>» 



>* 



»» 



»» 



»» 



Maru. Panj. 
Satrun. ' ,, 
Barr of Murree hills. 
Barungi of Hazara. 
Mohru. Panjabi. 
Kere-u of Chamba hillB. 
Marghand of Kanawar. 
Chora of Kaghan. 

This large oak grows in the Panjab Hima- 
laya, but is more common in the outer i*anges 
from 4,500 to 9,000 and 10,000 feet. It 
is however, seldom seen, says Cleghorn, " be- 
low 6,000 or above 7,500." In the Western 
Himalaya it is more rare than the other 
species, Q. ilex and Q. incana. The leaves 
of the.young tree are covered with prickles, 
which gradually disappear in the older ones. 
The tree grows to a huge size. Many speci- 
mens may be seen 12 feet in girth, and from 
80 to 100 feat high. All the Himalayan 
species are evergreen, and the leaves of 
Quercus dilatata especially afford valuable 
nourishment in winter to sheep and goats. 
Its wood is the best of all the oaks of the N. 
W. Himalaya, being hard, heavy, durable and 
elastic, and is much used for ploughs, axle- 
handles and house-building ; also it is said as 
jam pan poles. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 199, 
Mr. PowelVs Hand-book, Lieut.-CoL Lakers 
Beport. 

QUERCUS FENESTRATA, i?.oa:5. 
Grows in the Khassya hills, is a native of the 
mountains in the vicinity of Sylhet, and grows 
in Burmah and the Tenasserim provinces, not 
fifty feet above the level of the sea; It affords 
useful timbers though inferior to English oak. 
— Major Benson, Dr, Mason, Boxb., FL 
Ind., p. 633. 

QUERCUS FLORIBUNDA. 

Barcha of Murree Hills. 
Not common but found occasionally at 
Murree at an elevation of 9,000 feet, its tim- 
ber is hard and much valued. — Lieut-Col. 
Lakers Beport. 

QUERCUS ILEX, Linn. 

Quercus baloofc. Griff. 



Charai Panj. 

Jan. ,, 

Chur. ,, 

Irri of Lahoul. 

Yiru 

Khareo 

Pargai 

Karanja 

Kori of Kaghan. 

Chitari. Panj. 

Chora of Kaghan. 

Chari. Pushtu, 



Kharpalu Cherai 

Gwara Cherai 

Barungi of Murree hills. 

Pangi of Lahoul. 

Chota „ 

Balut 

Ban. Panj. 

Kathnn ban „ 

Bre of Kanawar. 

Speroherei of Kanawar. 

Snah Moot. Pushtu, 
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QUERCUS LANCE.EFOLIA. 



QUERCUS SEMISERRATA. 



Many of the vernacular names of Q. dilitata QUERCUS LAPPACEA, Rozb, A tree 



and Q. ilex are identical. Dr. Stewart tells 
us that Q. ilex is common at 3,200 to 8,000 
feet in parts of the arid tracts of most of the 
Panjab rivers, also in the eastern parts of the 
Suliman range, on the west of the Indus and in 
the northern part of Aifghanistan, and it rises 
to 10,000 feet on the Safed Koh. But it is still 
uncertain whether Q. Ilex and Q. Buioot, be 
identical. Kanawar is its eastern limit. This 
oak is seen with 5 to 10 feet of girth, and 60 
to 70 feet high. It is usually a small rigid 
tree. The wood is not much valued, but is used 
for ploughs and handles. — Dt\ J. L. Stewart, 
Mr. Powell. 

QUERCUS INCANA. 

Eng. 



Banji. Panj. 

Daghun Ban. 

Ring. 

Daroo. 

Mohm. 

Maru. ,, 

Munroo of Kumaon. 

Banj. Panj. 

Kharsliu. 

Shindkr. 



'» 



1 > 



j» 



t> 



»» 



Heavy oak. 

Oak. ,, 

Common oak. ,, 

Himalayan Ilex. Eng. 

Ban of the Himalaya. ,, 

Kin of Hazai-a. 

Rinj „ 

Irin. Pushtu. 

Sper cherai (or white oak.) 

Pushtu. 
Vari of Salt Range. 

This is the commonest of all the oaks in 
the N. W. Himalaya, particularly in the 
outer ranges, at elevations of 3,500 to 8,000 
feet. According to Lieut-Col. Lake this tree 
attains its full size in 100 years, and a very 
old tree yields a log or trunk to first branch 
from 16 to 20 feet in length (?) and 6 feet 
(according to Dr. Stewart, 7 to 9 feet) in cir- 
cumference ; its wood is of a red colour, hard, 
tough and heavy, coarse-grained, liable to 
warp and decay if exposed to wet ; but lasts, 
well under cover, and is useful for beams, 
building purposes and plough handles. In 
the interior of Kuiliaon it is a large and valu- 
able tree, common and abundant, and is used 
for house-building, and is largely used for 
firewood at the hill sanitaria. Its leaves are 
given as fodder to cattle. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Messrs. R. Thompson, Powell, and Barnes" 
Kangra Settlement Report, para. 147, quot- 
ed by Lieut. 'Col, hake, Royle's III., Gerard^ s 
Kanawar. 

QUERCUS USrVERSA, an ever-green 
oak, of the Himalaya, with large glossy 
leaves, not unlike the Portugal laurel. — 
fortune. 

QUERCUS LANATA. The Woolly- 
leaved Nepaul oak, is found wild in the 
Himalaya, and is one of the hardest oaks yet 
discovered. — Fortune. 

QUERCUS LANCE^FOLIA, Roxb. A 

tree of the Garrow hills and Assam. Wood 

light-coloured like the English oak but harder 

and reckoned, where it grows, one of the 

most durable timbers. — Voigt, Roxb,, Flor, 

^'•<,p.634. 



Kharao. Panj. 
Kharnhu of Kanawar. 
Kharshui of Elanawar. 
Khatau. Panj. 
Keren of Ravi. 



of the Khassya mountains. Wood strong, 
in colour like that of the common oak, but 
hard and most close-grained. — Voigt, Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. 

QUERCUS LUCIDA, Roxb,, and Q. 
muricata, Roxb., are Penang trees. 

QUERCUS PRINODES, Linn. 

Quercus serrata, Roocb. | Shingra. Hind. 

A tree of the Garrow hills, yields a useful 
timber. — Voigt, Roxb. Fl. Ltd. 

QUERCUS SCLEROPHYLIA. An ever- 
green oak of the Himalayas, with large glossy 
leaves, not unlike the Portugal laurel at a 
distance. — Fortune. 

QUERCUS SEMECARPIFOLIA. 

Common oak. Eng. 
Alpine oak ,, 

Ban. Panj. 

Banchur of Hazara. Panj. 
Jangal Psirungi. ,, 

Khareo. ,, 

Dr. J. L. Stewart tells us that this is the 
largest of the oaks in the N. W. Himalaya, 
growing to 60or 70 feet high, and 7 to 12ao(l 
1 5 feet in girth. It grows on the rivers 
there, on the Safed Koh, and west of the Indus 
at 8,000 to 1 2,000 feet. Its wood is whitish, 
hard and heavy, and is one of the best of the 
timbers furnished by the oaks, but is said to be 
apt to warp and to be liable to be attacked by 
insects. It is, he says, used for plough shafts, 
jampan poles, helves, door frames and for 
cliarcoal. Lieutenant-Colonel Lake says 
its wood is white, soft and light ; subject to 
insects and liable to wai'p ; used for making 
charcoal, and by zemindars • for ordinary 
house-building purposes ; produces also good 
and large timber. According to Mr, Powell 
the timber is much esteemed by natives of 
the Panjab, but as this species occurs near 
the upper limit of pine forests and is very 
heavy, it is seldom brought to market. Ex- 
tensive forests exist on Hattu near Nagkanda. 
The tree is veiy tall and straight. Eleva- 
tion, 9,000 to 11,000. "It seldom grows," 
says Cleghorn, " below 8,000 feet, and 
ascends above the mnge of pines." — Mr. 
Barnes* Kangra Settlement Report, para. 
14 ; and Balfour, page 204, quoted by Lt 
Col. Lake, Commissioner, J hullundhur Divi- 
sion, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

QUERCUS SEMISERRATA, Roxh, 

Thitkya. Burm. 

Grows in the Garrow and Khassya hills 
and in British Burmah : wood used for plugs 
or pins to join together the three pieces 
which compose the body of a Burmese cart 
wheel. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 48. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
\ l^w^th of the trunk to the first branch is 20 



RAfLWAY SLEEPERS. 



feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. — Drs. Roxb., 
lirandis, VoigL {Note, — Is this Q. prinodes, 
above ?) 

QUERCUS SPICATA, Buck, A tree 
of Nepal, of the Garrow hills, the Khassya 
mountains and Chittagong. Wood lighter 
coloured than English oak, but equally close- 
grained and apparently as strong. — Voigt. 

QUERCUS TIRBB^ ? ? Grows in Bur- 
mah and the Tenasserim provinces. It affords 
useful timber though inferior to English oak. 



{Note, — Is Tirb-bae a Burmese term for one 
of the oaks ?) 

QUERCUS TURBINATA. Grows in 
Chitttigong and in Burmah, it affords useful 
timber though inferior to English oak. Rox- 
burgh says it is only used for fuel. — Boxb , 
p. 636. 

QUERCUS VELUTINA. Grows in 
Burmah and the Tenasserim provinces. It 
affords useful timber though inferior to Eng- 
lish oak. 



RABAN. A tree of Jhullundhur of mode- 
rate size ; wood white, soft, light ; used by 
zemindars for their houses and implements. 
Bark used medicinally ; leaves used for fodder. 
— Lieut' Colonel Lake, Commissioner, Jhul- 
lundhur Division, 

RACKA NASTA, Can. ? Stunted teak : 
a forest term. 

RAILWAY SLEEPERS. Railway oper- 
ations in India are largely thinning the 
forests near which the lines run ; and, as 
these roads are projected over a large part 
of India, it may be of interest to mention 
the experience acquired at Madras. At one 
time, it was thought that the forei?ts of the 
south of India would furnish numerous tim- 
bers suitable for sleepers ; and the following, 
22 in number, were the woods of highest 
promise, viz : — 

Soy mid a febrifuga, Som 
maram. 

Acacia odoratissima, Kar- 
roo vangay : also, Chella 
woongay maram. 

Prosopis Bpicegera, Perum- 
bay maram . 

Inga xylocarpa, Irool, Er- 
ool, or Eroovaloo maram. 

Acacia speciosa, Vel-van- 
gay maram. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Pila maram. 

Bassia longifolia, Dud 
eloopa maram. 

Acacia Arabica, Karu-ve- 
1am maram. 

Kombadri. 

Katu-voye maram. 



Tectona grand is, Teak. 
Shorea robusta, Saul. 
Dalbergia sissoo, Sissoo. 
Pterocarpus Indicus, Pe- 

dowk. 
Zizyphus glabrata, Kiir- 

kuttah. 
Terminalia glabra, Karra 

marda. 
Terminalia alata, Maruthi 

maram. 
Hardwickia binata, Acha 

maram. 
Pterocarpus marsupium, 

Van gay maram. 
TerminaUa chebula, Kadu- 

kai-maram. 
^icani maram. 
Myladi maram. 

But these hopes have not been fulfilled ; 
tio timber used has been found capable of 
I'esisting the combined effects of the heat 
md moisture of the south of India, and only 
)Q the woods of three trees, the Erool, 
^nga xylocarpa; Karra marda, Terminalia 
flabra; and Vengay, Pterocarpus marsupium, 
s any great reliance now placed, and iron 
sleepers were soon very extensively in use on 
;he Madras line. Taking an average of the 
rarious woods used on this line of rail road, the 



duration of its sleepers has been about 3^ years, 
and annually about 340 sleepers per mile 
were icquired to be replaced. On these points, 
Mr. Pinson, Acting Chief Engineer, in a letter 
to the Agent and Manager, dated 14th August 
1862, furnished the result of the experience 
upon the 1st or Madras Division of the south- 
west line, in the form of the following state- 
ment, which gives the average lives of sleepers 
of various woods, taken out of the line in a 
state of decay, and replaced by iron pot sleep- 
ers, up to the -present date : — 



Distinguishing 
mark. 



A. 

F. 

C. 

K. 

S. 

E. 

Y. 

V. 

P. 

R. 

M. 

H. 

D. 

B. 



Names of woods. 



Aucha 

'Kurrah murdah. 

|Combadrie 

ICadookoy 

;Saul 

Dud cloopay 

Eroovalaoo 

Vangay 

Paulay 

Auray 

Myladee 

Myroothy 

Katvoy 

Karavalum 



Average life. 



4 years, 7 months. 
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The general average, therefore, has been 3 
years and eight months. Erool, was expected 
to turn out to be the best description of 
wood for sleeper purposes. He adds that 
the creosoted sleepers of Baltic fir, which 
had been received from England from time to 
time, had been, as a rule, exceedingly durable. 
Recently, there was occasion to take some 
decayed ones out of the line near Sholin- 
ghur, which were ascertained to have been in 
the road for a period of nearly 6^ years. But 
the cost of such sleepers, he remarks^ interferes 
materially with their extensive use in this 
country. The prices paid for sleepers for the- 
Madras railway ranged, according to the vari- 
ous woods, from Rs. 1-^ toRs. 3, for timbers 
of the south of India ; but those of Bur- 
mese and Australian woods cost Bs. 5 : and, 
whore timber sleepers are used, there must 
be added the cost of two chairs, say annas 
14. B ut, a pair of iron slecijevs^ wltk ^U\\!i^ 
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RAILWAY SLEEPERS. 



RAJAHMUNDRY WOODS. 



complete (answering to one timber sleeper), \ favoured through Captain P render gast,Royai 
delivered in Madras, cost about Rs. 7-8 ; and, Engineers, W. G. Smart, Esq., Chief Enar., 
while the cost of labour in laying an iron road Henry J, Rouse, Esq., in Proceedings oj 



is much less than for a wooden one, and the 
labor cost of its maintenance also much less, 
the duration of the iron road is greatly longer 
than that of a road of any of the woods, as 
hitherto tried. Several years ago, I expressed 
my conviction that if mining and smelting ope- 
i*ati6ns were ever to be carried on with activity, 
the most extensive forests in India would 
diminish and disappear ; and the experience 
just detailed shows that, as the operations have, 
hitherto, been conducted, the forests are not 
inexhaustible even for i^ailway purposes, and 
leaves the impression that there are no woods in 
India which can compete with a road on iron 
pot sleepers. From the coiTespondence, on 
this subject, elicited in consequence of Major 
Morgan's remarks in his forest report for 
1860-61, it would also appear that the success 
of the iron sleepers on the Enniskillen and 
Londonderry railway, has been most favour- 
able ; and, on the Egypt line, where they use 
Greaves' cast-iron, pot, bell, or cup sleepers, 
for it has all these appellations, the success of 
that kind of road, in an alluvial soil, has been 
unquestionable. In the report alluded to. Major 
Morgan added that one cause of wooden sleepers 
not lasting, is that under the chair a hollow 
forms, in which water lodges and causes mpid 
decay, and he thinks that a small piece of gal- 
vanised sheet-iron fitted over the part, would 
prevent the formation of a hollow. But, Mr. 
Smart has replied that the wood sleepers give 
way not only under the chair but everywhere 
else. From this remark, and from the longer 
lives of the Baltic fir sleepers, it would seem 
that in using the woods of this country, 
one defect, for the sleepers of the Madras 
line, has been insufficient seasoning. I have 
never heard that the timbers of the country 
have been stored for years, to allow their juices 
to escape : but, so far as is known, soon after 
the trees have been felled, they have been 
laid on the ground as sleepers, and no known 
timber could withstand so severe a trial. It 
requires 3 to 5 years' seasoning to render green 
wood fit for use, and at least two years should 
have been allowed for seasoning, before any 
use, whatever, was made of the timbers of the 
countries — perhaps, the Baltic fir alone, of all 
the timbers that have been tried, was seasoned 
wood. With our present knowledge, it would 
be wrong to condemn the many valuable tim- 
ber trees of this country, or to assert that 
Baltic fir can possibly compete with them. — 
Beresford Anderson, Esq,, Engineer, Madras 
Railway, MSS., John A, Pinson, Esq., in 
Records of Consulting Engineer, M. R., R. 
B. JEJlwin, Esq., Manager, in Records of 
^^^^uliinff Sngineer, Madras Railway, 



Madras Government, Dr, Cleg horn's Reports 
on the Forests, Major Morgan in Madras 
Conservator's Re port,Bal four's Report on thi 
Iron Ores of the Madras Presidency, Madras, 
1855. ./» 5 

RAJAHMUNDRY WOODS. The follow- 
ing woods were sent from this district to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Karra %^ in Telugu, meaning " wood" 

Acacia cinerea, aoejoftaad ^^ Yeluturi karra. 

Agisti karra «?C^ S'l^. 

Alangium hexapetalum, ^2^k ^\^ Udaga 
karra. 

Auneng karra. e5B^ ^^^ 

Artocarpus integrifolia, -^^-fS ^(6 Panasa 
karra. 

Azadirachta Indica, -^-^ }^^ Vepa karra. 

Bassia latifolia, cxw-^x S'l^ Ippa karra. 

Bombax malabaricum or heptaphylla, wp^bX^ 
S'l e^ Boorooga karra. 

Careya arborea, S'oa S'.e^ Kamba karra. 

Cassia auriculata, ^o^^ ^xlS Tangedo 
karra. 

Chloroxylon Swietenia, C)?; %^ Billa karra. 
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Cordia myxa, (^^> & ^^ Nakkeru karra. 

Crataeva, ^SSbS&l^ Oolimidi-tige. 

Crataeva Roxburghii or tapia, "3«»'^fia)9 
^^ Telia oolimiri karra. 

Diospyros chloroxylon, ^p^^DSbari^ Nalla 
Oolimiri karra. 

Diospyros montana ? o»bb7(b2^ tJ^sJ ^i^ 
Irugoodu chava karra. 

Diospyros melanoxylon, ^So. S$ tJ*;J ^i^ 
Tummida chava karra. 

Erythrina Indica, ^S-g rie^ Badide karra. 

Feronia elephantum, "Se^K' S'l 2^ Velagakarra. 

Ficus racemosa, ?y*2^ ^i e^ Bodda karra. 

Ganara karra, y^-^^ ^[fS. 

Gata karra, ipe^ S'li^, 

Gmelina arborea, /^osSao^efc S'.ej Gumnradu 
karra. 

Isakarasi karra. ooa-j5§'-D^^ s'.j^ 

Mangifera Indica, s5j^S)oS ^\^ Mamidi 
karra. 



e 
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RALL OR ROSIN TREE. 

Mimusops elengi, -^K^fo^ S'liJ Pagadupu. 
Morinda citrifolia, ^x& ^fi Togai'u karra. 

Nauclea cordifolia, is^t^x ^i6 Daduga 
karra. 

Nauclea purpurea, ^y^Ki* S^i 2J Bogada kaiTa. 
Odina wodier, Abo"2)(^ ^^ Goompena kaiTa. 
Penemu karra, ■?b"3s5M S'le^ 

Paya karra, -drooBS S'^, 

Pentaptera tomentosa, j^os^ S'l^ Nalla 

maddi. 

Pentaptera glabra, "g p^s^ S'l^^ Telia maddi. 

Pongamia glabra, -s^jSoK S'lC^ Kanuga karra. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, 080 ^^r ^ijS Yegisa. 

Pterospermum Heynii? er'ew ^[S Lolu 
karra. 

Bottlera tinctoria, d^t^S'i^ Ponna karra. 

Sapindus emargiuatus, sboSbe^ S'le^Koonku- 
du karra. 

Swietenia febrifuga, p^^tS ^^ Somida 
karra. 

Spondias mangifera 2r*2^sSj« SX)SS'ie^ Jadu 
mamidi karra. 

Stryehnos potatorum, oooo2& KS'i^ Indooga 

Syzygium jambolana, -f-^eSo S'l^ Neredu. 

Tada karra, 6si ^ti$^ 

Teli karra. "3® s'.e^^ 

Thespesia populnea, KoKtpO S'i?^ Gan- 
garavi karra. 
Vatica tumbuggaia ? Xb^e)sg) r^^ Googgilapu 
karra. 

Vandooroo karra. ssoe&ba S'l?^ 

Wrightia antidysenterioa, edo5b2$a S'l?^ An- 
kodu. 

Zizyphusjujuba, -gxb ^1^ Regu karra. 

RAJAW ? A plentiful tree of Akyab. It 
is a small wood, used in house-building. — CaL 
Cat. JSx. 1862. 

BALL, OE ROSIN TREE. Sir Richard 
Jenkiiis, in his report on theNagpore territory, 
states that the Rail or Rosin tree, as also 
Dther large wood, is obtained in the forests of 
^Akir (probably Conkair) and in the hills 
lorth of Ruttenpore. When Captain Sankey 
Waited the Pachmurra range. Dr. Jerdon and 
\e met with the " Vatica tumbugaia" which 
B probably Sir R. Jenkin's "Rail tree," 
iiongh in those jungles, it does not seem to 
ittain a large size. — Captain Sankey, 



RANDIA LONGISPINA. 

RAMBABHA ? A very plentiful tree of 
Akyab which grows to a large size, and is 
sometimes used for planks. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 
1862. 

RANDIA, Species, 

Nalla Manga, Tel. of Circara. 

A good-sized, armed tree, of this genus is 
found in the Godavery forests : furnishing a 
very hard and close-grained wood, good for 
turnery. — Captain Beddome, 

RANDIA DUMETORUM, Lam. 

Qardenia spinosa, Linn, 
PoBoqueria dumeiorum, Roxb. 
Ceriscus malabaricus, Gcsrin, 
Canthium coronatum, Lam, 
Qardenia dumetorum, BeU, ' 



Jooz-ul-kueh. Arab. 
Bush-Randia. Eno. 
Muen-phal ka-jhar. Hind. 
Myn. HiKD. 
Gehela. Mahb. 
MlndhaL Panjabl 
Kara. 
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Mandloo of Kumaon. 
Manule „ 

Mam karang. Tam. 
Madu karray m&ram. 

Tah. 
Manda. Tel. 
Manga. 



n 



This shrub or small tree, thorny and branch- 
ing, is met with in the hotter parts of Ceylon, 
and in Coimbatore where it seldom exceeds the 
size of a large shrub ; it is gne of the most 
common trees of the Bombay forests, but 
there the wood never reaches any size, though, 
it is strong, hard and close-grained. It grows, 
also in Guzerat and northwards in the Dehra 
Dhoon ; in the Kheree Pass, the lower Siwa- 
lik hills as far west as the Ravi, and it there 
has 4 feet of girth, but its wood is not much 
valued. In Kumaon it is a thorny scrubby 
shrub in dry forests and open lands, and its 
wood is white, fine-grained and heavy, but is 
said to crack readily, if insufficiently seasoned. 
It is, however, said to be suitable for engrav- 
iug; The fruit is used in Malabar to poison 
or intoxicate fish, which are still considered 
good for eating. — Drs, J. L. Stewart, Wight 
and Oibson, Messrs, Powell and JR. Thomp' 
Sony Voigtf Thwaites, 0*Shaughnessy. 

RANDIA LONGIFLORA, Lam. 

Posoqueria longiflora, Roxb. 
P. multiflora, BL 
Qardenia „ Willde. 

A ti*ee of Chittagong and Penang with 
large fiowers, white the first day, but on the 
second, becoming yellow. Wood not known. 
— Roxb. i, 716, Voigt. 

RANDIA LONGISPINA, DC. 

Gardenia longispina, JRoxh, 
Posoqueria „ JRoxb, 

Kara of Amritsar. I Thunare of Kumaon. 

Thunella of Kumaon. | 

Grows in the peninsula, in Khandeish and 
Dehra Dhoon. Mr. R. Thompson of Ku- 
maon, Assistant Conservator of Forests, says 
that this occurs in Kumaon and grows to a 
height of 15 fQet> V\\Si«ii ^\V!ft.<3ll*I\Si^'\si^0Rs^i 
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eugraving than R. iluiaetoi'um. — Raxb. i, 716, 
Voigl, 381, Messrs. Thompson and Powell. 
RAN-FANNAS, Mahr. 

Artocai-puB sylveatriH ? 

A tree of the Bombay forests. — Dr. Gibson. 

BANGHA-AS ? A Pciiang wooJ, of a 
light-browu colour, used for fuvoiture. — Col. 
Frith. 

RATA, a New Zealand tree of the Myrtle 
family, which cotnnieDces as a climber and 
gradually destroying thq tree aroiiud wliicli it 
twiues, liccomcs at last a timbei' tree, 30 or 
40 feet high aud 8 to 10 feet in circumferctice. 
Its wood is hard, tough, of a dark-red colour, 
not so heavy as the Kaeta-towa, 
the natives for making their 
paddles, and for ship-building and other pur- 
poses. — Bennett's Gatherings, p. 416, 

RAT AN KHAUR, Hind. P A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, faruishiug a hai'd, white timber. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

RAUNG-THMOO, Buru. ? A wood of 
Amherst, said to be a kind of teak. It is used 
for house posts.-:— C'af. Ex. 1861. 

RAY, Hind, ? A tree of Chota Nagpoi-e, 
furnishing a hard timber.— Coi. Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

BAYEE, Tel. ? Dillenia pentagyna. A 
tolerably pleutiful tree of Ganjam and Goom- 
siir, which attains an exti-eme height of 30 
feet aud a circumfereuce of 3 feet. The 
distance from the ground to the outer section 
of the first branch is 1 5 feet. It is only used 
for ^TfiiKooA,— -Captain Macdonald. 

RED WOOD. 



RHIZOPBORA. 
adapted for \ Red wood. A wood of this English Dame 



occurs in Penang where it is in gcnoi'al v 
for furniture. Its colour is red, and its 
specific gravity 1,000.— CoZ. Frith. (Note.— 
Is it a Pterocarpus ? marsupium ? Waliicbii ? 
or dalbergioidea ?) 

RENGA, Tel. Zizyphus jujuba. 

BEPTONIA BUXIFOLIA, a. DC. 
Edgeworthia Falooneri. 
Gurii^unu Panjalji o( Salt [ Gnrgara, Panjabi ot Salt 
Kange. Kuige. 

This is exclusively a Panjab tree, common 

in the Trans-Indus districts. It is a small tree 

rising to 2,000 and 3,000 feet on the hills west 

of the Indus. Its wood, tliough small, is hard, 

is used by strong, fiae-grained and useful.— IV. J. L. 

clubs and Stewart, f.\Z5, Mr. :PowelL 

BHAMNUS PURPUBEUS, noyle. 
Kari, mimarari of Chenab. l Chaterni ot Sutlej. 
KuDji tuudhe, &c, of Tadru ot Jumna. 
Havi. I 

Mr. Powell gives this as a Paojab tree. 
RHAMNUS VIRGATUS, Roxh. 

Dadru, dadur, ot Qazsn 



Phipni of Kaghai 

Wurak. Pdbhtu. | ana oiurree. 

This tree grows iu the Neilgherries, Mn»- 
90ori, Gurhwal, Dehra and Kumooo. It isi 
scarce tree of Hazara, Murree and Kaghaom 
the Panjab, Wood is veiy hard and heavy, of 
a red-brown colour, small, but useful for onm- 
mental purposes.— Mr. Fowell. 

RHIZOPHORACE.ffi. " Of this oi*r 

the genera " Bhizophora," " Bruguieis," 

Kandelia " Ceriops" and Carallia form tbs 

I chief plants composing the " Mangrovet," 

This, like the ebonies, the ; which are natives of the salt marshes of the 



iron woods aud rose woods of commerce, 
term applied to (he woods of different trees, 
and many nations have a wood to which this 
English term is applied. Amongst others 
may be mentioned the Asiatic Bed-woods from 
the Colubiiua Asiatica, and Soymida febrifuga. 
Red wood of Japan, 

Fa-ang. Jap. | Taiampan. Jap. 

is a product of Coy or Kiu, in Thunbei^s 
time, belonging to the king of Siam. It was 
also obtainable in Bambilisoo on the coast of 
Cambodia and from Bi 
Bali and Timor. It was imported iuto Japt 



tropics. Sixteen species occur in China and 
the East Indies. The timber of some is need 
in common house-building, and the barks of 
others are the chief ingredients in tanning and 
dyeing country leather." — Voigt, 41, ifr. 
Fergvsson. 

RHIZOPHORA, Species. 

Leafy mangrove. ExG. | Kadol. SlHOH, 

This mangi-ove is found in the western snd 
northern provinces of Ceylon, chiefly near the 
mouths of the rivers. The wood weighs lbs. 
65 to the cubic foot, and is used for common 
'building purposes. It is calculated 



where, Thunberg remarks " this wood rubbed . last 20 years. A dye is extracted from lb* 



with some lime and water, yields thefii 
violet colour we could wish to see." — Tkunb., 
Hist, of Japan, Vol. X, pp. 42-43. {Note- 
Is it the Pterocarpus santalinus or the Cssal- 
pinia sappan ? " Useful Plants" gives Tsja 
pangam as Malealam of C. sappan.) 

Red dye wood. A wood of this English 
name occurs in the Vizian^'um zemindary. 
(Jfbie. — Is this the red sanders wood, Ihe 
J'lerocaipus santaiinus ?) 



bark, and is used for colouring leather, nete. 
gails, &c. — Mr. Adrian Mendis. 

RHIZOPHORA, Species. 
Hiii-koddol. Sihqh. 

This mangrove grows in the western M" 
northern provinces of Ceylon, and is used ft* 
common house-buildjng purposes, A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 49, and it is estimated to Usl 
35 years. A dye is extracted fixnn the bart 
— Mr. Adrian Mendis. 
2^4; 



RHODODENDRON LEPIDOTUM. 

BHIZOPHORA CONJUGATA. Linn., 
ham. 
Rbizophora candeUtU, D. 0.;W.AA. ; Btitme. 

A small tree of the galt-marBhes of Ccyton, 
Cochin, Quilon, Malabar, Tenaascrim aud 
Java.— jT/maiiej, p. 120, Voigi, p. 41. 
BHIZOPHOEA MUCRONATA, Lam.; 
W. Ic. 
L manglo, 
., candeUuia, W. A A. 

Bhoin. Beno. iPuluuiileL Tah, 

Oopuponw ., Qu: uppu- Adavi nonna. Tel. 

poans? Pukanitel. ., 

Uanggi-inHn^ ? Malat. Uppu ponaik „ 
Kaja api apiT „ ' 

GrowB in Madt^ascar, Mauritius 
Arabia, at Triocomalie, Culpentya, Nt^gi 
and other parts of the Ceylon coast, along 
with R. conjugata, — also in Malabar, the 
Sunilerbunds, Tenaaaerim and Java. The wood 
is dark-reddish, hard and durable. The flowerB ^era, both 
are large, white and sweet scented. Bark used J"!""'. _"'"<'_ 
for tanning.— Fo((?<, p. 41, Thu).,p. 120- 

RHODODENDRON ABBOREUM, Sm. 
W.Ic. 
R. punioeum, Boxh. \ R. purpureum. Bach. 

BnuofChminbahilli,&c. I Ardswa] of Ilaiani and 
Bnh. Pahjabi. Marrec. 

Barauni. „ ■ Urvalof „ „ 

Chaehiyon of Kim^ra hills. | 

This tree, one of tlie£rica<M3te, grows at about 
5,000 feet and upwards on the NeilM^heiiy 
hills and on all the hills on the ivestei-u side 
of the Peninsula of India. It aUo grows in 
Nepaul, Kumaon aud the Himalaya, at fcom 
6,000 to 8,000 feet. lu wood is coarse, 
brittle and brown in colour, and little used 
except for fuel aud charcoal, though occasion- 
ally for native houses. It is not obtainable of 
lu^e size ; it may, howovci', be had for post$, 
&c., as large as 6 inches in diameter. It is 
used also for gun-stocks. The bright red 
flowers are sub-acid, and are made into jelly. 
—Roxb., ii, 409, Voigl, 333, Mi. Powell, 
Major Beddome, Lt.-Col. Ltike. 

BHODODESDRON CAMPANULA- 
TUM. The Alpiuo rhododendron. 
Clui.tnresb or simbar. | Sinirang of Knnnwai'. 

GrowBon the Western Himalaya at the very „ ,.- • ^ ,, , 

high elevations of from 10,000 to 14.000 feet. f„"„^:.-l'J^^r.™.'T'"™? 
Wood small and crooked, but ia an excellent 
fael. The leaves of this species aro very 
highly stiraulaut and are used as snulf, 
tinder the name of Kashmiri patte. — Dr. 
Cleghorn, Mr. Powell. 
BHODODENDRON LEPIDOTUM. 

Talmr. Pasjab. 

Growing at a similar elevation as R. cam- 
pauulatum and has the samo properties. — 
Ur. Cleghorn, Mr. PoiocU. 



RHUS ACUMINATA. 

RHUS, of this genns about fourteen species 
occur in the East Indies. The genus includes 
some true poisons, as R. venenata, pemkioea, 
radicans and toxicodendron ; and, though most 
ara inodorous, othei's, R. suavcolens and aroma- 
tiua, exhale a pleasant odour ; while some of 
the species have acid hurries as R. coriaria ; 
bucki-amela imd Schiuus mollc. Also Rhus 
cotiuuB or Red sumach, has wood, called 
young fustick, which, as well as the berries 
is aatringent, and R. coriaria, known in India 
as in Europe, by the utinac of Sumach, and 
09 a poweiiful astringent, is chiefly employed 
in tunning leatlicr, but also in Indian medi- 
cine- The seed of R. parvifloi'a, tuntereek, 
is frequently substituted in India for that of 
the sumach. B. glabm ia considered a febri- 
fuge. Rhus vernix, a Japanese tree, exudes 
a whitish resinous juice, which soon becomes 
black in the air. R, Kuccedania aud vernlci- 
to the Himalayas and 
the latter, to yield a sinii- 
product. Species of other genera of the 
Terebiuthaccn:, as of Schiuns, contain a 
resinous matter, — Royle's III- Him. Hot., 
p. 179. 

RHUS? Species? 

Cuunyilliyii miirnm. Tau. 

Dr. Wight remarks, rogni'diiig this Coimba- 
tore wood, that it is the Choloroxylon dupnda 
of Buchanan and Ainslic, ao undescribed 
name and, judging from llie leavos, one not 
required, which are clearly those of a Rhus 
very nearly allied to Boxbui'gh's B. bucki- 
amela but distinct. The qualities of the 
timber are unknown. The ouler sap-wood is 
white, line grained and heavy, apparently 
very good. — Dr. Wight. 

RHUS ACUMINATA, DC. 

ArWmr of the Boas, Jliul- 

luuilhuc aud iiiivL 
Arkhiilof thoChoiiat 

Kaghan. 
Ukhar, Titri of 

Cheniib. 

This tree, Dr. Stewart tells ua, is not 
uncommon in the Ka'^hmir valley, but to the 
eastward it occure more sparingly, at heights 
from 4,000 to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. Lieutenant 
Colonel Lake says that it is found in Jhnllun- 
dhur chiefly on zemindars' lands, and in some 
localities attains a gi-eat height, and has a 
good girth. In the Goleir ilaka it yields fine 
broad planks and beams from lo lo 20 feet 
long, the price of a ful[-si:;ed tree being Bs. 
7 or S. Its wood is light-red, somewhat, 
resembling the toon, hai-d, fine gi'ained, 
veined ; polishes well and is well adapted for 
cabinet-making purposes. Dr. Stewart how- 
ever, says its wood ia not valued- Its fruit 
is the " Habat ul Khizra" of native medicine, 
used in phthisis, aud Vi^ce %tis.\R% "Om^S. '&iti 
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RHUS MYSOftENSIS. 



ROSEWOOD. 



juice of its fresh leaves blisters, which Dr. 
Stewart did not find the case. — Lt. Col. Lake, 
Commissioner^ Jhullundhur Division, quot- 
ing Mr, Barnes' Kangra Settlement Report, 
para, 153 — vide Rhus, page 208, and 
Balfour ; Lr, J. L. Stewart, Mr, Powell, 

BHUS APAPE, the Apape of Tahiti, a 
valuable timber tree of that island, which 
grows straight without a branch to a height 
of 40 feet, and to the top of the branches 60 
or 70 feet, and is 8 to 10 feet in circumference. 
Its timber is of a pinkish colour aud very 
durable* A gum resin exudes from the tree. 
''^Bennett's Gatherings, p. 400. 

RHUS BUCKIAMELA, Roxb. 

R. amela, G. Don. | R, semialata, $. Hoochurghii ; DC. 

Arkhai* of Jhullundhur. Kakkaran of Ravi. 
Tatri; Titri;Tetar; Che- Vrash, also Knitri of 

char, of Jhullundhur, Beas. 

Chenab, Ravi, Sutlej. Eashin ; Kulashin ; Was- 
Thissa of Jhullundhur. ho of Sutlej. 

Arkol, Kokkari ofChenab. 

This tree grows in the peninsula of India, 
but Dr. Gibson says it is not found in the 
Bombay Presidency. It grows in Kumaon 
and Srinuggur, is common on all the rivers up 
to near the Indus, from 2,600 up to 7,000 
feet or more. In some places this is called 
the female of the Odin a. The timber is 
valueless, except for fuel. The fruit is said 
to be sometimes eaten, and is given for colic. 
— Drs. Eoxh. ii, 99, J, L, Stewart, Wight and 
Gibson, Voigt, Mr, Powell, 

RHUS COTINUS. 



Tung, also Baghuna ; also 

Larga of Panjab. 
Ban of Kaghan. 
Pan of Murree and Hazara. 



Baghdna of Dera Ismail 

Khan. 
Tung of Ean^war and 

Simla. 
Larga of Shahpur.PANJAB^ 

Grows in all the Western Himalayas, but 
its wood is almost always small, though like 
the Pistacia and some others of this family, 
it is a zebra wood. Bark used for tanning. — 
Mr, Powell, Dr, Cleg horn, 

RHUS DECIPIENS, Wight and Am. 

Filidum decipiena, Thw. IPteridophyllum decipiens, 

I Thw. 



Pehimbive. SiNOH. 



I Katta puvaras maram Tam 



This tree grows in the central province of 
Ceylon and in the south of India. Dr. Wight 
says it yields a very fine, close-grained, light- 
coloured wood, and, that the wood, if pro- 
curable of good size, must be of considerable 
value. In Ceylon Mr. Mendis says a cubic 
foot of it weighs 68 fi>s., and it is used there 
for buildings, lasting 50 years. — Dr, Wight, 
Mr, Mendis, 

RHUS MYSORENSIS, JETepe. Grows 
in the barren hills of Mysore, is a scrubby 
'itnib, JSt only for firewood.— I)r. Qih%on, . 



RHUS PARVIFLORA, Roxb. ii, 100. 

Tung. Panjabi. 
A tree of the Pavijab, Kepaul, Komaon ; 
growing at 6,000 feet. Wood small but hard 
and yellow, and excellent for turning. — Drs, 
Roxb. ii, 100, Voigt; 275, and Cleghorn, Mr, 
Powell, 

RHUS VERNICIFERA, DC. 

R. juglandifoUa, Wall. \ R. vemixt Thunb, 

The varnish tree of Japan, is common in 
the Himalayas, in Kumaon, Nepaul and Gurh- 
wal. Is poisonous — Royle, 111, Him, Bot. 

RICINUS COMMUNIS, Linn. Castor 

OIL PLANT. 

Bed-i-Anjir. Pebs. | Harnanli of Salt Range. 

Arind ; Harind. Panjab. | IrindL Hnn>. 

Grows all over the south of Asia and in 
treeless tracts is used as dunnage for flat 
roofs of native houses. The medicinal castor 
oil and the lamp oil are expressed from its 

^ RiblNUS DICOCCUS, Roxb. 

Taw-the-din-bm. BUBIL 

This grows in Amboyna and in British 
Burmah, but it is scarce and found only oo 
the banks of streams in the Pegu and Toon- 
ghoo districts. It yields a very tall large 
timber. The wood is red and adapted to 
cabinet-making. — Voigt, Dr, McClelland, 

ROHANA, Uria. ? Tel. Soymida febri- 
fuga. A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, of 
extreme height 30 feet ; tolerably common and 
burnt for firewood ; wooden pestles and 
plough-shares are sometimes made of this 
wood. — CaptainMacdonald, Major Beddame, 

ROKAM ? A light-red-coloured wood <^ 
Penang, used for boxes and furniture. — Cat* 
Ex, 1851. 

RONDELETIA TINCTORIA, MeO, 

Tamayoke. Bubm. 
In Pegu, a small tree, the timber of which, 
together with those of Mangifera attenasti, 
Anacardium occidentale, Zizyphus jujaba, 
Averrhoa carambola, Pierardia sapota, Ances- 
trolobus carnea, and Ancestrolobus mollis, are 
adapted, from the fineness of their grain and 
elegance of colour, for common work. Its 
wood is of a dark-brown colour.— 2>r. Afo- 
Clelland, p, 134. 

ROORADEA, Uria. ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 12 feet, circimi- 
ference 1 foot, and height from the grooiMi 
to the intersection of the first branch 3 feet. 
The fruit is eaten ; but no use is made of tiM 
tree. — Captain Macdonald, 

RORI, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpora 
with hard, white timber. — Cal, Cat. Bx, 1862f 

ROSEWOOD. . 

Bois du rose. Fa. 
Bozen-hok. Geb. 
Legno rodie. It. 
PaQ de rosada. JPoB. 



Lenoderon. 8p. 
Terra goodda-chaTa ctf* 
ra. Tit. 



1%^ 



BOBBWOOD. 

Like to iron-trood, blackwood, led-wood 
this is a commercial term given to the timbers 
of several trees. Those used in Britain, ate 
produced in the BruUs, the Canary Isles, tlie 
East ladiaa and Africa, sad are imported in 
very large slabs, or the halves of trees whi<:li 
average 1 S ioches wide. The best is from Eio 
de Jaueii'o, the second quality from Bahiu, 
and the commonest from the East Indies : 
the latter is also called East India Blacit- 
wood, although it happens to be the lightetL 
and most red of the three ; it is devoid of tli<; 
poiverful smell of the true Rose-wood, which 
Utter Dr. Lindley considers to be a species of 
Mimosa. The pores of the East India Rost;- 
wood appear to contain less or none of Hic 
resinous matter,from which the odour, like thjit 
of the flower of Acac^ia nrmata, arises. Oiil' 
RoBe>wood contains so much gum and oil, thjit 
■mall splinters make excellent matches. TIil- 
eolours of Rose-wood are from light hazel to 
deeppurp]e,oruearlyhlack: the tints are somL'- 
timea abruptly conti-asted, at other times strip- 
ed or nearly uniform. The wood is vet}' 
heavy; some specimens are close and flue in thi? 
grain, whereas others are as open as coarse mn- 
bogany, or rather are more abundant in vein.-'. 
The black streaks are sometimes particularly 
hard, and very destructive to the tools em- 
ployed on it Next to mahogany, it is, in 
Britain, the most abundant of the furuituru 
voode. A large quantity is cut into veneei'if 
for upholstwy and cabinet work, and solid 
pieces are used for the same purposes and for 
a great variety of turned articles of ordinaiy 
consnmption. Mr. Poole, in his recent Statis- 
dca of Commerce, desci-ibes it as a highly 
esteemed dark-brown coloured, fancy wood, 
principally used in veneering and makiaf; 
costly fnmiture. That delivered in Englami, 
he says, is imported chiefly from Bahia and 
Bio de Jan^ro, into London and LiverpooL 
It is in the form of the halves of ti-ees averag- 
iag 18 inches wide, and in weight 2^ cwt., 
called planks, of which the import in 18£1 
was 2,000 tons. Price, ordinarily, £9 to £19, 
but rising occasionally to £90 per ton. 

The Rose-wood of the Tenasserim pro- 
duces, is a very beautiful, hard, compact 
timber, resembling " Andaman wood," and is 
occasionally seen in the bazar of Calcutta. 

From Siam, a rose-wood is largely exported 
hy the Chinese ; and other places. Thene 
Woods are generally esteemed according to the 
^emrea in which the darker parts are distinct 
from the purple-red, which formi the ground. 

One of the Bose-woods of commerce is 
^e Liffnum Rhodium, Aspalatkui. 

The CAinete Rote-wood, called by the 
i>atives Tze-tau, is odorous, of a reddish black 
^^louT, streaked, and full of fine veins, which 



BOTTLERA DIOTVA. 

jappearas painted. Themanufacturesof this 
' wood ai'e more valued in China than the 
I varnished or japanned. There are baser kinds 
' of Eose-wood of inferior value. 

Sail Indian Ulackieood or Bote-wood, 
TroTa Dalbergia latifolia, is on excellent heavy 
wood, suited for the beat funiitnre. It 
can be procured in large quantities and of 
considerable size ; the wood contains much oil, 
which was exhibited in 1855, by the Gonjam 
Local Committee. In large panels it is liable 
to split. — Faulhnei's Commercial Dictionary, 
McCvlloi-h't JHclionury of Commerce, The 
Hon'bJe Mr. Morriton't Compendious Det- 
criplion, M. S. Jr. Rep., Dr. Mason's Tenat- 
aerim, HoUzapfell, Poole't titatislics ofCom- 

ROTTLEBA, a genus of plants named in 
honour of Dr. Bottler. The species are 
found in the tropical parts of Asia and 
throughout India, and amongst them are hand- 
some moderate-sized liees, E. telraeoeca 
grows in Silhet, and yields a hard and valuahle 
timber, Bottlera digyna, Thw. {Chloroxylon 
digyntim, Wight, Ic. t. 1884— c. p. 2,190), 
ia a small tree growing at Caitui-a in Ceylon. 
Bottlera eriocarpa, Tliw., grows in Ceylon, 
in the hot^ and drier parts of the island, but 
is not veiy common, and Bottlera fuscescene, 
Thw., another small Ceylon tree, is not un- 
common up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. In 
Ceylon, also, is found B. muricata, Thw. ; B. 
oppositifolia, Blume, and B. rhombifolia, 
Thv)., all small trees. Major Beddome men- 
tions B, mappoides and B. mnricata of the 
hills in the south of India. — Thw. JSn. Fl. 
Zeyl, p. 272, Major Beddome. 

BOTTLERA, Species. 

Tft.gi-n«. Bdbk. 

A moderate-sized ti-ee of British Burmah, 
common on the low ground near streams. . 
Breaking weight from &)s. 153 to 170. A 
cubic. foot weighs 9)s. 85. In a full-growii 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubie foot. — 
Dr. Brandts, Cal. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

ROTTL^BA, Species. 

Mimkiko. Bdbh. Qu i miinailio T 

A Tavoy tree, represented as furnishing a 
tunber.~i)r. WaUiek. 

BOTTLEBA, Species. 

Keonn l>e. Bean. 

In Tavoy a large tree, the timber of which 
is used for rudders. — Dr. Waltieh. 

BOTTLEBA DIGYNA, Thwaites. 
CUoirloD digynniii Wight, j Otthe. Braau. 

A small tree of the western province of 
C^lon and the Anamullay, Coimbatoie wad 



SAGERETIA OPPOSITIFOLU. 



SALIX. 



Malabar hills. Its wood is small and soft, 
weighs 36 lbs. to the cubic foot, and is little 
durable, lasting only 10 years, but is used in 
Ceylon for common house-building purposes. 
— Messrs. Mendis and Fergussoii, Major 
Beddome, 

ROTTLERA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Blume. 

Molabaa. Singh. 
A small tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
2,000 feet. Wood used for ordinary purposes. 
— Wright, p. 111, quoted by Mr, IPergusson. 

ROTTLERA TETRACOCCA, Roxb. ; 
Fl. Ind,y III., p, 826. 

Boo-kanda-gass. Singh. 

Grows in Silhet, Assam and is common up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet in Ceylon. It 
yields a hard and valuable timber. — Roxb. iii, 
826, Voigt, Thw, En, Fl Zeyl, p. 272. 

ROTTLERA TINCTORIA, Roxb, ; Cor, 
PI, Rheede. 

Croton coccineum, Vahl \ C. punctatum, Retz. 



iHamparandella-gass. 
I Singh. 
Kapilapodi. Tam. 
Chendurapu chettu. Tel. 
Sinduri chethu. 



Tung. Beng. Duk. 

Corunga munje mara. Can. 

Samakassary mara. „ 

Shendri. Duk. Mahr. 

Monkey-faced tree. Eng. 

Kamul. Hind Qu : kamela Kunkutnapuwu. 

Punnagamu. 

Vasanta gundu. 

Veligaram. 

Soondoro-gundi. 

Koomala- ^undi. 

Bosonto-gundi. 






5 » 



5> 



Uria. ? 



?? 



« 



Funag. 
Tukla. „ 
Kapila. ^ 
Beunah of Kumaon. 
Ponnagam. Maleal. 
Kambha. Panjab. 
Punnaga. Sans. 

A tree of moderate size, not uncommon in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon. Grows also in the 
northern Circars, in the Dekhan, the inland 
and coast jungles of the Bombay Presidency, 
in the forests of northern India, in the Kotah 
and Mewar jungles, and all over the Panjab. 
In Ganjam and Goomsur, Captain Macdonald 
tells us, the " Soondorogoondee, Koomala- 
goondee, or Bosontogoondee, is of extreme 
height 15 feet, circumference 2\ feet, and 



height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 5 feet. The tree is tolerably 
common in the frontier mootahs of Jugger- 
nathprasaud, Kurcholy and Coocooloobah, in 
greater abundance in the Bodogodo jungles, 
tolerably plentiful about Chotapaud, but far 
more common on the Bengal side of the frontier, 
and is said to abound in Boad and Duspullah." 
It is common in Kumaon and Gurhwal. 
Colonel Lake says that in the JhuUuudhur 
Doab it is a tree of moderate size : Length of 
the trunk to the first branch 5 feet, and girth 
one foot ; wood of an earthy colour and of in- 
ferior quality, but used by zemindars. Dr. 
Cleghorn, in M. E. J. R., says the wood is 
soft and inferior. Dr. Gibson says it is of 
fair quality when' not exposed to wet, and that 
it is not readily attacked by worms. Its 
capsules are covered with short stiff hairs; 
this sti igose pubescence when rubbed off has 
the appearance of a powder of a fine red 
colour, which is employed in India in 
dyeing silk of a scarlet colour, and fonnsan 
article of commerce. It is also employed in 
India as an anthelmintic in the same way that 
cowhage is, and, like it, probably acts mecha- 
nically in expelling the worms. — Roxb. iii, 
827, Royle, Him, Bot,, Thioaites, Voigt, Fbr. 
Andhr., Captain Macdonald, Eng, Cye.,Drs, 
Gibson and Cleghorn, Messrs, Fergusson, R* 
Thompson a fid Powell, quoting Dr. Cleg* 
horn, Lieiit,'CoL Lake. 

ROUMEA IIEBECARPA, Poit, 

Katambilla. Singh. 
A moderate-sized Ceylon tree, at Coodasalle, 
Maturatte, &c. — Thw., p. 18. 

ROUS. A sniall tree of the Jhullundhur 
doab ; the wood used for walking sticks,— 
Lieut 'Col. Lake, Coramissionery Jhidhnd' 
hur Division. 

RULINGIA PANNOSA, the Black Ca^ 
rijong of Illawara in Australasia, rises to 20 
feet in height. Its wood is soft, its bark is 
made into nets and fishing liuesl — Bennett. 



s 



SAGER^A LAURINA, Dfl/ar. 

Qwalteria laurifolia, Graham. 

A tree of the Concan, Malabar and Coorg, 
with a valuable red wood and timber. 
SAGERETIA BRANDRETHIANA. 

Ganger. I Koher of Salt Range. 

Kunjar. I 

A tree of the Dera Ismail Khan district. 

SAGERETIA OPPOSITIFOLIA.. Brogn. 

Berchemia oppositifolia, Wall, 
Zizyphus „ „ 

Rhainnus trigynus, Don. 
Girtin. i Mumannai. Pushtu. 

Very common in the Panjab and iu D\wiva 



Dhoon, but only useful as firewood. The 
fruit (mumani) is well known in the Pesha- 
wur bazaar. — Mr. Powell, Voigt. 

SALIX, the Willow. There are 15 species 
of willows in India,— 5 in the peniDSula, 1 a 
Bengal, 2 from Oude, and the rest in the 
Himalayas. The earliest mention of th« 
willow which occurs in any composition is to 
be found in the Pentateuch, where the 
Israelites were directed, at the institutioa of 
the feast of tabernacles, to " take the boughs 
of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, tri 
^the boughs of thick trees, and willows of 4e 



SALIX BABTLOHICA. 



8ALVAD0RA INDICA. 



tii'Ook, and to rejoice before the Lord their i 
God eevcu days." Ac a later period, Che 
Psalmist describes the captives as thus laineiit- 
iug — " By ilie rivers of Babylqp, there we 
sat down, yea, wo wept, when we I'emem- 
hereil Zioti. We banged our liarpa upon the 
willows in the miilst thereof. For there they 
tliat carried us away captive I'equired of us a 
song ; and they that wasted us required of 
us mirth." Dr. Hooker tells ua that the 
willow is not commonly found below 8,000 
feet elevation on the Sikkim mountains, where 
it grows on the inner Himalaya only, and 
some kinds ascend to 16,000 feet ; like the 
poplars, the willows are valuable for their 
timber or economic purposes. Dr. Stewart 
enumerates Salix elegans, fVall ; S. fragilis, 
L. ; S- viminalis, Linn. ; S. flabeilaris, , 

Anas. ; S. haatata, L. ; and S. oxycarpa, ' SALIX CAPREA, Linn. 
And!., as species of willow growing from ' Kh^agawala. PoaKTC. i Boci-i-mnshk. Pbbs. 
5,000 to 1 1 ,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya Cultivated at Lahore, Peshawar, Kohat and 
n LaJak and Spiti. Their wood is not Rohikund ; it does not crow to a lat^e size. 



Ur. Stewai't also gives the following names : 

Bisa. Panj. I Badn. Pamj. 

Bidu. „ Walo. „ 

Bitsu. „ I Eatira. „ 

A small tree of Greece, Asia Minor, Turk- 
ish Arabia and Nepaul. It is cultivated iu 
gardens at Ajrair and Calcutta, and is as com- 
mon in gardens in northern India as, also, is S. 
-ffigyptiaca. This tree is common in the 
plains throughout the Panjab, and westwards 
in Kashmere, up to .?,S0O feet on the hills, 
and trees with girth of 12 feet are to be 
seen. Both this and S. tetraapei'ma are abun- 
dant at Peshawar and in the Ilazai'a district. 
Its branches and twigs are largely used for 
baskets, wattles and weirs. The large wood 
is used for cricket bats. — Yoigt, Moxb. iii, 
754, Dr. J. L. Htemart, p. 207- 



Their wood 
valued, but some species furnish boards, and 
from the woods of others, pails, ploughs, 
cricket bats and combs, and baskets, wattles 
and weirs are made of the twigs. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, p. 209, John's Forett trees of 
liritain, Dr. fjooker'i Himalayan Journal, 
Vol. II., p. 240. 
SALIX, Sp. 

I Shaa of KanawBT. 



Fcon. Prod., 



I!a4dhaof FoDgi. 

Bea. Baia of Uazara. « 

— Mr. Powell, Hand-book, 
Panjab, p. 596. 

SALIX ALBA, Linn. 
White Willow. l Hadnnu or Shan of Eana- 

Chung. Panj. war and Pangi. 

Bmhiuiof Upper Chenah. I 

Dr. Stewart also gives the following names 
used in the N. W, Himalaya, Panjab, &c. : — 

Bis. Panj. I Kharwala. Fahj. 

Yur. ,, Changma. „ 

Vwir. „ I AlalctiBng ; kalohaa 

There is doubt, he says, as to the species 
of this tree : but a willow grows at Cashmere, 
Pangi, Lahoul and Ladak, and in many parts 
oftlie Himalaya at 5,000 to 14,500 feet. It 
is generally planted, and attains a gtilh of 8 
or 9 feet. Its leaves in winter are of value 
as fodder for sheep. It is used for basket- 
making, for wattle, for the houses, and for 
twig bridges in Spiti, Ladak and Zanskar, 
and in Thibet the whole plough except the 
point is generally made of willow : pails and 
combs are also made of its wood, and in 
Thibet and Spiti it is employed for boards. — 
Dr. J. L. Slewart,p. 216, Dr. Irmne't Me- 
dical Topograph;/, p. 210, Rosle's lit.. Him. 
Bot., p. 343. 

SALIX BABYLONICA, ZiBii. 
Weeping wiUow. Eao. I Khilaf-i-balkhi. BnrD. 
Big willinr. „ 

Bed-i-majnooD. Uimd. 



3eiI-i-__, „ 

I WiUo, khar wiUa. FcBHitr. 



Bida. Panj. 

Bsd-i-leilo. „ 

Safeda. „ 



Rohikund ; it does not cr 
— Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 

SALIX TETRASPERMA, Roxb. 

Salii ichnostacliya, W. le. 
Pajiee jnma. Benq. " 

Mo-ma-klia. Bubu. 
Baiahi. HiNUt 
Gud-bhynB of Kumaon. 
Bhnntaa Fan jab. 
Bia. 

This grows on the banks of the hill 
streams of Kumaon, is planted on the plains of 
the Panjab and on the hills at 4,000 to 6,000 
feet and has a girth np to 6 feet Is common at 
Bangamalty iu the Terai, in the Eheree pass, 
and along the foot of the mountaius : it grows 
in Bengal and the peninsula of India, likewise 
in British Buiintdi. Dr. Stewart says its 
timber is uot applied to any special use, but 
Mr. B. Thompson says, although small, it is 
tough and elastic. The wood is notused in Bur- 
mah. A cubic foot weighs Sis. 37. In a fiiU- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 10 feet, and aver* 
age gii-th measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
3 feet—Roxb. iii, 753, Drt. Slewarl, Bran- 
dts and Soaker, Him. Jour., Vol. L,p. 400, 
Dr. Robin's HI, Bot. Him., p. 343, Votffl, 
Mr. Powell. 

SALORA, TJria. A tree of Gaujam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
A common tree, only used for firewood. The 
leaves are eaten. — Captain Maedonald. 

SALVADORA INDICA, RoyU ; Roxb. 
W.Ic. 

Salvadora Wightiaua, Herb. ,- Hook. 

„ Pereica, iioxA. ; Fl. ind. not Linn, 
Mabomedan iooth bmih j Irak. Pbbs. 

tree. EMa. ( Hiswak. ,, 

Jal. Hnm. I Peda vara gold. Tsi. 

^rows towards the sea coast in the north 



SAMADERA INDICA. 



SANTALUM ALBUM. 



part of the island of Ceylon, and near the sea, 
also, in both the Coucans. It is found in the 
Panjab and on the banks of the Jumna, and 
from Delhi to Saharunpore. The leaves 
" Rasuna," resemble the lanceolate senna, 
and are also purgative ; the fruit, called Feel 
and Finjood, is said to be eatable. It is not 
known whether the root bark possesses acrid 
properties. The twigs of this tree are used 
as tooth-brushes. Wood useless as timber. — 
O^ Shaughnessy, p, 527, Thirty-Jive years in 
the JSast, by Dr. Honiyberger, p. 339, 
Thwaites, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

SALVADORA OLEOIDES, Dne. 



Jal, JhaL Panj. 
Plewane. PUSHTU. 
Van. Pakj. 
Yaiu. ,, 



S. Persica, L. 

Vanr. 

Mithivan. 

Wanna. 



Panj. 



»» 



Fruit. 
Pilu ; PU ; Tak. 

This tree grows from Palestine to Multan, 
and is very common in the Multan Division 
of the Punjab. It attains a considerable 
height with a girth of 1 2 to 1 4 feet. The wood 
is close-grained, and is used in the Panjab for 
rafters and Persian wheels, and in Sind for 
i:nees of boats. It is largely used as fuel. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart^* p. 175, Mr. FowelCs 
Hand-book. 

SALVADOBA PERSICA, Linn. ; W. Ic. 

Rivinia paniculata, Fonh. \ Cissus arborea, ForsJc, 



KhardaL Ab. 
Mustard tree of Scripture. 
Ohardtd of the Talmud. 
Sinapis. Gb. 
KharjaL Hind. 
Peeloo. Mahb. 



Khardalo. Stbiac. 

TJghai. Tam. 

Pinna qu ? chinna ? vara 

gogu. Tel. 
Ghunia. 



»i 



This tree grows in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf, and is very common in Ajmir and Mar- 
war. It is not a tree common on the Bom- 
bay side of India, except at mahomedan 
durgahs and places of worship ; but it grows 
wild on the coast in the Hubshee's country 
ofZanjirah, and in the southern Maratha 
country, but seldom reaches any size. In 
Sind it is more common, and grows consider- 
ably larger. It thrives well in every soil, 
and is in flower and fruit all the year round. 
Trunk generally crooked, from eight to ten 
feet high to the branches, and one foot in 
diameter. It is supposed to be the mustard 
tree of Scripture, Dr. Gibson is inclined to 
think that the wood of this tree is well 
worthy of an extended trial, as it seems rather 
strong and of compact grain. The bark of 
the root is very acrid, and if applied to the 
skin soon raises blisters ; it promises to be a 
stimulant of very great power. — Drs. Irvine, 
O^Skaughnessy, Roxb,, Gibson and Royle. 

SAMADEBA INDICA, CfiBrtn. 

Kanhgota, Maleal. | Samadara-gass. Singh. 

A large tree of Ceylon, of the south of lu^ia 



and the Concans. Wood small and bitter, 
and wood, fruit and root are used medici- 
nally ; its bark is the Niepa bark of com- 
merce.— 2%fi7., Sng» Cyc, Useful Plants, 
Mr. Fergusson. 

SAM-MABM, Tam. Soymida febrifuga. 
A wood of Tinnevelly, of a red colour, used 
for furniture of any description. — Col. Frith. 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY, Tam. A wood 
of Tinnevelly, of a light-brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*792, used for building purposes. — 
Colonel Frith. 

SANDORICUM, Species. 
Thittoo. BuBM. 

A Tavoy wood, used for furniture. — Dr. 
Wallich. (Note— Is this S. ludicum ?) 

SANDORICUM INDICUM, Cav. 

Trichilia nervosa, Vahl. 

Theit-to. BuBiL I False mangosteen. 'Esq, 

Indian sandalwood. Eno. | 

This elegant timbet' tree grows to a large 
size in the south of Inda. In British Burmah, 
it is scarce in the forests, but is large and 
plentiful near all villages both in the Rangoon 
and Tounghoo districts, where it is cultivated 
by the Burmese for its fruit, which is of the 
size of an orange, and has a fleshy acid pnlp. 
It grows also in Penan g, the Moluccas and 
Philippines. The wood is white coloured and 
adapted to eveiy purpose of house-building. 
The pulp of its fruit is eaten raw by the 
natives of Tenasserim who esteem it e^tcdlent. 
It makes a good jelly. Its root is bitter and 
used medicinally in bowel complaints. — Eng. 
Cyc., Drs. Mason, McClelland and Voigt. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS produce timber 
of the Eugenia Malaccensis, E. Ohia-ha, 
Myoporum tenaifolium, Santalum Freyci- 
netianum . — Bennett. 

S ANKUANG, a Penang wood, of a pde 
brown colour, used only for ornamental woik. 
—Col. Frith. 

SANTALUM ALBUM, Linn. ; BosA. 



Ayasro. Ahboin. 
Narti. Annatom Island. 
Niat. „ 

Sandal abiad. Ab. 
Chandana. Beno. 
Sanda-ku. Bubm. 
Sri-gan^a. Oak. 

Gandaga mara. ,, 
Tan-heong. Chin. 
Tan-miih. „ 

Kaya-vndhan. CoOH.-CmN 
SandeL DUK. 

Chnnduna. 
Ghundasaru. 
Sandal wood. Eng. 

White sandal wood. 
Yellow „ „ 

Sandale. Fb. 
Jarse. Fiji. 
Sundnl snkiir. Guz. 
Sandal sakar. „ 
Chandana. Hind. 
Kat ohandan. 
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SandaL Hdvb. 
Sakar ? „ 
Sandalo. It. 
Ohandan. Mahb. 
Jindana. Malay. 
Chandana. „ 
Chandana manL t>*'*t.«ai^ 
Bua-alu. Mabqui8A& 
Nassau. Nbw Hbbbidi& 
Turi-tnrL Opabo-Islaidb 
Sandal safed. PXB& 
Hia-hi. Sandwigb IslaXDB 
Chandana. Sans. 
Mala-yaja. „ 
Sandak SiNOH. 
Rat kihiri. „ 
NebissL Tanna ISLAHDBi 
Eimeo. Tahul 
AhL „ 

Chandaaam. Tax. 
Shandanam. ,. 
Chandanam. TlU 

Ohandanapu diettn. » 



i^i 



SANTALUM ALBUM. 



SANTALUM ALBUM. 



Pella chandanam. Tel. | Rakta I^rishna. Tel. 

There are three kinds of Sandal woods 
tnown in commerce, the white, the yellow, 
md the red. The last i^ from the Pterocarpus 
iantalinus, Linn., and is also called saunders 
970od, and red saunders wood, but the white 
and the yellow are from the Santalum album, 
Qow under notice* It is a small or moderate- 
sized tree which grows in both the Indian 
peninsulas, in Assam, Cochin-China, China 
and, as the various names will show, in many 
of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Ft is much sought after for its wood which, in 
Southern India, where it grows in a wavy 
tract from S. Canara, southwards into Mysore 
and Coimbatore, is cut into billets of 50 to 70 
lbs., and sold by weight in that state. It is 
burnt as a perfume, in houses and temples, 
both in India and China, and is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of the Hindus. The wood 
is chiefly remarkable for its agreeable frag- 
rance and is employed for trunks, aim i rah s, 
&c., as a preservative against insects. It is 
much used in making work-boxes, walking 
sticks, pen-holders and other small articles of 
fine ornament. Ground into powder, it is 
a favourite cosmetic with Hindu, Chinese 
and Burmese ladies, and Hindu men use it 
to form the sectarian marks on their fore- 
heads. It is much used among the Chinese in 
cabinet work, and in the manufacture of fans, 
and other ornamental articles. A valuable 
oil, used as a perfume, is distilled from the 
wood. The Sandal wood trees in Mysore, 
Canara, Coimbatore, Salem, and some in 
North Arcot, received much attention from 
Dr. Cleghorn, who remarks that its spontane- 
ous growth has increased to a considerable 
extent, and he thinks it certain that with the 
vigilant supervision of local officers and slight 
assistance to nature in clearing the heads of 
young plants, which are often matted down by 
strong creepers, an addition might accrue to 
the revenue of these provinces. From in- 
formation received from the late Assistant 
Surgeon Drew, he was enabled to communi- 
cate to the Commissioner of Mysore the 
existence of a large band of smugglers in an 
unfrequentied path near the Carcoor pass, who 
were captured by the Mysore horse to the 
lumber of 78, with the Sandal wood tied on 
tlieir backs. This seizure effectually stopped 
i long continued system of robbery on the 
Malabar frontier. In Ossoor and Denkinakotta 
ire Sandal wood jungles. In the system now 
idopted in Mysore for the preservation of young 
plants and the means of ensuring a regular 
revenue, Colkars are employed to destroy the 
atrong creepers which tend to choke the young 
plants springing from seed dropped in hedge- 
rows by birds. It is their duty also to cut, 
annually, all the ripe trees, 20 years old and no 



other, and to take care that the billets are pro- 
perly prepared and sorted, and brought into the 
Sandal godown. The Sandal tree grows to 
perfection in Mysore, Denkinacotta, Andyar, 
CoUegal, and Suttimungalum, and yields a 
large annual revenue to the State. It also 
thrives well in some parts of Salem, Coimba- 
toi-e and North Canara. Dr. Gibson (Report, p. 
162) mentions that the Sandal wood appears 
to grow freely without any cultivation in all 
parts of the Bombay Deccan and may be seen 
in quantities in waste gardens, and even in 
some of their grass preserves, and trees may 
be seen in numbers of the hedges along the 
water-courses in western Khandesh. But, the 
northern Bombay Sandal wood has not the 
high qualities of that found in the more south- 
ern provinces. In the Dharwar collectorate 
there are about 158,000 trees, a number 
which much exceeds that found in the whole 
length and breadth of the more northern pro- 
vinces. From the facility with which the tree 
is raised, and the great abundance of the seed 
which it furnishes, Dr. Gibson is of opinion 
that its extension should be kept in view. 
Sandal wood is very liable to the heart-shake 
which decreases its value twenty to thirty 
per cent. In North Canara, there are many 
stills for making sandal wood oil. There is 
a cuiTent belief that the fragrance of the wood, 
depends on the local circumstances of its 
growth, and that it is much modified by 
peculiarities of soil and elevation. A Chinese 
mentioned that the sandal wood growing on 
rocky mountains contains the greatest quantity 
of oil. That of North Canara is not of the 
first quality, and Dr. Gibson, when at Hungul, 
tried the fresh Sandal wood by cutting into 
several of the ripe trees, and, he remarks, 
(Report, p. 58), "I can safely say that I did 
find the wood very deficient in fragrance as 
compared to that of Mysore." Dr. Cleghorn 
tells us that there is a depot for this wood in 
the forests near Denkinacotta, which the 
poojalies, for a few months of the year, work 
very laboriously and cheaply, felling, cleaning, 
shaving and cutting^ the trees into billets of 
2^ to 3^ maunds of 25 lbs. each for one Rupee 
and bringing the same to the nearest store. 
Dr. Bennett mentions that the Sandal wood 
tree grows slowly and irregularly, in the 
Archipelago, where it generally attains a 
height of 8 feet without branches and 30 feet 
with branches and 2 feet in diameter. It is 
the heart of the tree, he adds, which yields 
the oil, and one pound of the wood will yield 
about 2 drams. The wood increases in fra- 
grance in age. The Sandal wood of the Sand- 
wich group is from two other species of the 
same genus, S. freycinetianum and S. panicu- 
latum. And, the name of Sandal wood is also 
given to the wood of the Exocar^oa lat\f<iU5s.> 
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SAPINDUS. 



SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS. 



which gi'ows in the Percy Islands, Repulse 
Bay, Cape-Upstart, Palm Islands, &c. &c., but 
it is useless as a substitute. In 1847 nearly 
1 ,000 tons of the true Sandal wood, procured 
chiefly from New Caledonia, the New He- 
brides, &c., were exported, from Sydney to 
China, where it is burnt with other incense in 
the temples. The Sandal wood trade in these 
islands gives employment to about six small 
vessels belongins^ to Sydney. In China, it 
realizes about £30 per ton. — Drs. Oibson, 
Conservator's Reports, 1849 to 1856, p. 162, 
and 1857 to 1860, p. 58, CleghorrCs Con- 
servator's Reports, p. 41, McGillivrai/s Voy- 
age, Vol, I, p, 97 -S, Wight, Bennett's Wander- 
ings in N- S. Wales. 

SANTALUM FREYCINETIANUM, 

, the sandalwood tree of the Sandwich Islands 
has almost disappeared. — Bennett's Gather- 
ings, p. 419. 

SANSIO, Jap., a middle-sized tree of 
Japan, with prickles. They make use of its 
bark and husks instead of pepper or ginger, 
and they eat the pleasant tasting aromatic 
leaves. This tree is described and figured 
in Amoen. Ex., p. 892. — Thunherg's History 
of Japan^ Vol, I, p, 115. 

SAPINDUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Sapindaceae, names derived from 
Sapo Indicus or Indian soap, the berries of 
several of the species being employed as a 
substitute for soap. Several species furnish 
useful timbers and edible fruits. Sapindus 
laurifolia, Roxb,, is a stout, very shady tree, 
of various parts of India : S. squamosus, JR,, 
is a native of the Malay Archipelago and of 
the island of Nassau-laut. S. longifolia and 
S. fruticosus, -R., and 8. serratus, R,, are trees 
of the Moluccas. — Willde, 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Kopte legrce. Can. | Khetc. Mahr. 

This is common in Canara and Sunda, in 
the ravines below, but is not co\pmon on the 
high lands of Canara : wood is not used in the 
arts, but, for building purposes, is of average 
quality. — Dr. Gibson, 

SAPINDUS, Species, 

Tsheik khyee. BuRM. 

This species is found on the hills, and in 
the forest skirting them in British Burmah 
where the wood is prized for house posts, 
ploughs, &c. Its color is grey, with a beauti- 
fully mottled grain. A cubic foot weighs 66 
lbs. In a full-grown tiee on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 40 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet, — Dr. 
Brandts, Cal Cat Ex. 1862. 



SAPINDUS ACUMINATUS, Wallkh, 
Royle. 

Dodhan Hind. | Soap nut. Eng. 
Ritha. . , I 

A tree of the valleys of the Himalaya, of 
Nepal and the Khassya mountains : the wood 
is heavy and useful, but not available, as the 
ben-ies are much valued and sold in every 
bazar as a substitute for soap. It is planted 
as an avenue tree in Kangra valley, and in 
Chamba, where it is common. — Mr. PoweWs 
Hand-book, Voigt. 

SAPINDUS DETERGENS, Eoxb., Royle. 

Ritha. Beng., Duk.,Hind. I Urista. Sans. 
Dodhan. Panj. | 

This tree grows in both peninsulas, to a 
height of about 20 feet. The fruit is used for 
washing. In the Panjab, a handsome tree, but 
small, the largest girth seen being 8^ feet ; it 
is planted up to 3,500 in the Panjab valleys 
as far as the Ravi. The timber is white, soft 
and weak and of no repute. — Dr. J, L,Stewart, 
p, 32, Voigt. p. 94, Roxb., Vol. II, p, 280. 

SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS, Vahl; 
Roxb,; W. 4" ^*; III* Graham. 

The Tree. 



Buro ritha. Beng. 
Thaly marathu. Can. 
Soap nut tree. Eng. 
Riti-ka-jhar. Hind. 
Areeta. Mahr. 
Rarak. Malay. 



Penela. Singh. 
PuvandL Tam. 
Pounanga. „ 
Pucha cotta maram. Tav. 
Kunkiidu. Tel. 



The Wood. 



Soap-nut wood. Eng. 
Kunkudu wood. Anglo- 
Tel. 

The Nut. 



Kankadu chettu. Tel 
Kunkudu karra. 
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Ritah. DuK. 
Rishta. „ 
Soap -nut. Eng. 
Rithi-ki-binj. Hind. 
Bindake. 



11 



Rarak. Malay. 
Arishta. Sans. 
Phemla. „ 
Ponnang cottai Tav. 



The Oil 



Pungum yennai. Tam> 
Kuucudu nuna. Tel 



Soap-nut oil. Eng. 
Rithay-ka-tel. Hind. 
Puvandie cottay yennai. 
Tam. 

This handsome tree grows in the peninsula 

of India, and in Bengal. In the Madras 

presidency, it is met with in the villages, and 

the fruit is sold in all hazars as a determent, 

and in many cases yields a more profitable 

return than any other fruit tree. In tie 

Bombay presidency, it is found planted near 

mahomedan buildings and is not known to 

occur in the forests. The wood is white, and 

Dr. Gibson had seen it used only for fuel. 

Captain Beddome describes it as a yellowish, 

prettily grained, tolerably hard wood. — Drs. 

Roxb., Wight, Gibson and Cleg horn, Captain 

Beddome, (Note, — It seems to be this ttee 

which Mr. Edye notices under the name of 

Horingi maram, as the Tamil, " for a tree 

which produces the soap-nut, or rather the 

, soap-apple, which the natives use as a 
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SAPOTA ELENGOIDES. 



SATIN WOOD. 



Isak&risi manu. Tel. 
Ishi-rashi. „ 

Undunigu manu. „ 



jubstitute for soap." This tree he adds 
s common on the Malabar coast, and 
p^ows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
md twenty feet long. It is used by the 
larpenters for many purposes. There is 
mother sort named Horingi tauga maram, 
vrhich is the jungle or wild soap-tree. The 
apple is very inferior in size and quality to 
the former, and the tree nothing more than a 
jungle or under- wood. These soap-apples 
are gathered and sold in the bazaar at all 
seasons of the year, and answer the purposes 
of soap for washing. — {Edt/e, Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara.) 

SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSUS, Bx)xh., 
n, p. 282, W. ^ A., Willde. 

Sapindus fraxinifolius, D.C. 

Moulvisia rubiginosa, G. Don. 
Hseik-kyi. BUBM. 
Busty soap-nut. Eno. 
Rithi-ka-jhar. Hind. 
Mani pungum. Tam. 

This tree grows in both the peninsulas of 
India, it is found, though not very plentiful, 
in the Pegu district, where it attains a girth of 
three or four feet, growing tall in propor- 
tion and straight. There, its wood is white- 
coloured and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building. Dr. Roxburgh says that the 
wood of this tree is large, straight, strong and 
durable, and useful for a great variety of 
purposes. When dry it has something the 
appearance of teak, but, towards the centre 
he says, it is chocolate-coloured. Its Tamil 
name is derived from the quantities of silex 
or sand it contains, particularly near the bark, 
-which injures any tools used in working it. — 
Voigt, Rort. Cal, Cat, Mr, Ehode's MSS.y 
Dr. McClelland, FL And., Roxb., Vol. 
II, p. 2SS. 

SAPINDUS UNIJUGUS, Thw. A large 
tree, in the Hewahette district of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Wood 
not known. — Thw, En. PI. ZeyL,p, 56. 

SAPOTA, Species. 

Lawoloo. Singh. 
A ti'ee of the westei'n province of Ceylon, 
the berries of which are eaten by the natives. 
The wood is little durable, lasting only 10 
years, but it is used for common house-build- 
ing purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs. — 
Mr. Mendis. 

SAPOTA, Species? 

Palaepean. Burm. 
In Tavoy, a very large tree, used in build- 
ing. — Dr. Wallich. 

SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, A. DC. ; 
Frod, W. Ic. A ti-ee of the hot, drier parts 
of the island of Ceylon, and of the Neilgherry, 
Pulncy and Anamullay Hills. Its wood is 
strong and clastic. — Thw. En. Fh Zeyl.,p. 
175, Major Bcddome. 



SARAKONTAY, Tam. A wood of Tin- 
nevelly, of a whity brown colour, used in 
building in general. — Col. Frith. 

SARCOCOCCA PRUNIFORMIS, Lind., 
290. Grows in the Neilgherrics and in the 
Central Province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, of small diameter, but 
its wood is so like that of box, that it is 
called the "Neilgherry Box-wood." — Drs. 
Mac Ivor and C leghorn, Thwaites quoted by 
Mr. Fergusson. 

SASSAFRAS WOOD. 



Sassafras. Arab. Eng. Fb. 
Ger. Lat. Sp. 



Caya vang-deo. ? COCH. 

Chin. 
Sassafraso. IT. 



The true Sassafras wood is from the S. 
officinale, the Sassafras laurel of North 
America. But, at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, the Jury remarked two specimens of 
wood, like Sassafras, both from Mergui, very 
fragrant, and containing an essential oil of 
value in medicine. Dr. Mason, indeed, says 
that a species of Sassafras abounds in the 
Tenasserim jungles, which seems to possess 
all the properties of the Sassafras of America. 
But he had never met with the tree in fruit 
or flower, and the leaf, he adds, shows that it 
is not the Sassafras officinarum ; in another 
place, he mentions that a species of laurus, 
with the odour of Sassafras, is, in Tenasserim, 
often used in house carpentry. It is probably 
the Camphora glandulifera, and Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy tells us that the Sassafras of Assam, is 
perhaps the bark of the Camphora glandu- 
lifera, q.v. It is fully equal to the American 
kind, and may be introduced accordingly, 
although its source is as yet not perfectly 
ascertained. Sassafras parthenoxylon, is a 
lofty timber tree growing in the forests of 
Sumatra. The bark is rough and brown. 
The fruit has a strong balsamic smell, and 
yields an oil, considered useful in rheumatic 
affections. An infusion of the root is used in 
medicine.— jE^w^r. Cyc, Beng. Fhar., p. 279, 
Dr. Mason, Tenasserim, M. E. J. Rep. 1 855. 

SARRA OR SARRAH, Tel. A wood of 
the Nalla mallai, of a dark grey colour and 
appears to be readily attacked by the worm. — 
Mr. Latham. 

SATIN WOOD has been sufficiently 
noticed under its botanical name, Chloroxylon 
Swietenia, and it will suffice here to mention 
that very fine Satin wood occurs at Kutapatti, 
in the Teugrikottah talook of Salem. It is 
used for the naves of gun-carriage wheels and 
is the best suited of all the Indian woods for 
fuses. The price is nearly the same as that 
of teak and black-wood. Colonel Frith men- 
tions a Satin wood .of Penang, of a straw 
colour and a beautiful wood for ornamental 
furniture^ &(i. ; but, \q\xft\>L \\v >(}cysyX, \^'»xA \\5. 
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SCHLEICHERA TBIJUGA. 



SCLEROSTYLIS ATALANTOIDES. 



1863, I 

tree grows there. — Dr. Cleghorn'g Conserva- 

tor'i RepoTt, 1859-60, p. 15, Col. Frith. Set 

CbLOKOXTLON 9WIETENIA- 



SAUVADY MAEAM, Ta«. A timber 
tvee of Coimbatore. — Dr. fVigkt. 



SCHLEICHEKA 


TRIJUGA, WUld.! 


Roxb. ; W.SfA. , Gr 




Melioooca trijuga, Ju,i. .- DC. 
SuUeiohera „ Roth. 


MeUooooa ! 


DC. 


Koon, Bekg. 
Gyo. Eprm. 
Suguri mara. Can. 
Ceylon Oak. Eso. 
Honey tree. 
Kusoomb, Uahh. 
Kooaoombh. „ 
Cong-gase. SlKOU. 


Pu^nmaram. Tah. 

Mayi. Tbl. 
Fosuku. „ 
Kotangha. „ 

GliuDtiah ,. 



Id not learn that the Satia wood | qunntity of lac is obtained, gathered from Uie 
" ~' ' ' ~ young branches, anJ which in Ganjam, is in 

request among native jewellers. It is one ol 
the heaviest woods known in Burmah, where it 
is common in the plains as well as on the hills, 
and is there used for cart wheels, the teeth of 
harrows, the pestles of oil-mills, &c. &c. A 
cubic foot there weighs lbs. 70. The trunk 
of a full-grown tree on good soil attains an 
average leugtli to the first branch of 25 feet, 
and ila average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet.— Z>r». Stewart, Wigl^, 
Gibxon and Brnndia, Captain Macdonali, 
Lieut. Col. Lake, Voigt, Sort. Cal. Vat. 
Thieaitt), p. 58, Major Pearson, Mr. B- 
Thompson. See Koosooub, Kuosoombha, 
also Purlah Kimedy wood, KcsaoouB, Meli- 

COCCA TRIJUGA. 

SCHMIDELIA SEURATA, iJC; JT.^-.*. 

Omitrophe serrata, Roxb. Cor. PI. F. I. ii, 286, 
Uakhal ptul ka {bar. I Tauliba. Tbl. 

HiMD. Tantisa. „ 

Korra chettu. TEL. | Tavatik*. „ 

The Schmidelia genus of plants, one of the 
Sapindacete, consists of slirubs or small trees; 
the only one requiring mention is the S. 
serrata. It is a straggling shrub, or bouU 
tree, with temate leaves. It grows in Itte 
peninsula of India and Bengal. Timber 
very small, its fmit is eaten by the natives. 
Its root is used in diarrhcea by the Teling 
physicians. — Voigt, M. £. J, R. 

SCHREBERA SWIETENIOIDES, JSmJ, 
p. 109. 

Weaverg' beam tree. £ac. | Uftkadoo chetto. Til. 
Mava-linaa maram. 1'ah. Uakkam. Tel. of (ti» 
Moga „ „ NaUaHnllai? 

Hukodi. Tel. t 

A large timber tree, a native of the vJleys 
of the mountainous parts of the R^ahmaD' 
dry circars, the Balaghat mountains. Hot 
Thull ghat near Bhewndy, Jowar and Ha 
Hala mountains west of the Indus, and com- 
mon in the Central Provinces. Its wood a 
of a grey colour, very close-grain, heavy and 
durable. It is much employed by weavers 
for beams and for many other purposes of 
their looms. It is said not to be liable to 
warp or bend i and was recommended hy 
Roxburgh as a substitute for box in Ita 
scales of mathematical instruments. — Roib., 
Fl. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 109, Captain Beddome, 
Mr. Latham, Major Pearson. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ATALANTOIDES, 
Blunui. 
Limonia bilooularis, Roth. \ Arawi-nim. Tbl. 

This small ti^ee or shrub ia found in the 
Circars. Its wood is yellow, and is alwayt 
very small, but is very hard and might be 
used as a substitute for box. — Voigt, C»p- 
tain Beddome. 
%4c^ 



This valuable timber tree, veiy biiefly 
noticed under Melicocca trijuga, grows on the 
eastern vei^e of the Panjab and in all the 
valleys and outer ranges of Kumaon, where it 
ia used for the pestles of sugar and oil-mills. 
It glows in the wanner parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It grows in 
Coimbatore and is common in Caoara and 
Sunda, though most so below the ghats 
where it reaches tlie size of a large tree. It 
is not uncommon iu the Dundelee forest and in 
the forests of the South Konkun, and common 
in those of the North Konkun, Major Pear- 
son says it is abundant in the Central Pro- 
vinces, where its timber is used for oil-presses 
and sugar-mills, and it is on this tree tliat the 
lac is for the most part deposited, It is said to 
be very abundant in the Godavery forests and 
to occur in Gaujam and Goomsur, but, there 
are two Koosoomo trees in the last district, the 
Kola koosoomo and Ghuntiah koosoomo, the for- 
mer of which abounds, and is larger and more 
useful than the latwr which is not so common, 
(hut, that either of these are the S. trijuga, 
requires confii-mation). It attains an extreme 
height of 50 feet with a circumference of 4J 
feet. The height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch is 9 feet. It 
produces a red, strong, hard and heavy wooil, 
which, in Coimbatore, is generally rather small 
and used to make pestles, spokes for bandy 
wheels and other purposes where much 
strength in small space is required : but, in 
the Bombay forests it i-eaches a size so large 
that it is used for making screw rollers for 
Bugar-miils, cotton -presses, &c. Id Ganjam 
and Goomsur the wood named koosoomo is 
used for oil-pi'esaes, sugar crushers and the 
axle-trees of carta and ploughs. It is always 
prefeiTcd for sugar and rice-mills. The 
seeds ^ield an oil which ia used for burning, 
aad ia Cejloa Aod Ganjam a coiiBid«nibLe 



SEMECARPUS. SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 

SCLEROSTYLIS CEYLANICA, fVight, neri, Thw, Badoolla-gass, Singh., is a mo- 

lli, derate-sized tree, very common in the Central 

Sclerostylis Araottiana, TFw^A«, /c. Province of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 

Rissoa Ceylamca,^m.P«^., j>. 6, (324,) c.j). 1196. 3,000 feet. S. humilis, Wall., occurs at 

Tuoca-naara-gass. Singh. Prome. Semecarpus Moonii, Thw., is a mo- 

A tree of the warmer parts of Ceylon, not derate-sized tree in the south of the island 

jncommon : wood not known.— 27*117. En. of Ceylon, at no great elevation. S. nigro- 

PL ZevLjp, 46. viridis, Thw., is a moderate-sized tree in the 

SOLE ROSTYLIS ROTUNDIFOLI A, Central Provmce of Ceylon at an election of 

Thw. A small and not common t.-ee, grow- 2.000 to 4,000 feet S odoratus, fValL m 

ing in Ceylon, at au elevation of 4,000 feet *^« ^''y^ ^<^"^'^*^"' C^^'*""- ?• o^long'fol'a, 

md upwards.- 7-A«r. £n. PL Zeyl,p. 46. {''"'■' B^doolla-gass, fc"NOH., is a moderate- 

^ ^ ^ '^ Sized tree, common in tlie hot, drier parts of 

SCCEVOLA PLUMIERI, Vahh, 169. ^^e island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 

Maha-takkada. Sihgh. 3,000 feet. S. obovata. Moon,, is a moderate- 

A sea-side plant, from the large white pith sized tree of Ceylon, grolving at Caltura and 

of which, ornaments are made. — Mr. Fer- near Ratuapoora. S. obscui*a, Thw., a mo- 

gusson. derate-sized tree growing at Deltotte, In the 

SCYPHOSTACHYS COFFEOIDES, Thw. Central Province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 

^ ,. « 3,000 feet. S. parvifolia, Thw. Heen-badoolla- 

T» , , . , ... 1 J eass, Singh., 18 a small-sized tree of Ceylon, 

Produces a close-grained white w^^^ in the Hinidoon Corle, in the Galle district, 

at Galle for mlaying.-yA«;., 157, quoted by g^ p^^bescens, Thw., is a small-sized tree of 

Mr. JTergusion. ^j^^ Ratnapoora district in Ceylon, at no great 

SEAFORTHTA SAP IDA. The Nor- elevation. S. subpeltata, TAir. Maha-badoolla- 

folk Island cabbage tree, is a handsome palm gass, Singh., is a large tree of Ceylon, 30 to 

of Norfolk Island. The young unfolded 40 feet high, in the Singhe-rajah and other 

leaves are used for making hats.— A'erp/jeZ/, forests between Ratnapoora and Galle. As 

Vol. II, p. 283. to the woods of most of these, information is 

SEET-SEEN,BuBM. An Amherst wood, required.— 2%ir., En. Fl. Z(yl., p. 75, Voigt, 

used for the construction of religious houses. Sort. Cal., p. 271, Hoxb., Fl. Ind., Vol. 

It is a red, compact, very ponderous, and 11^ p. 85. 

highly valuable wood.— C'a^. Ex. 1851. SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM, Linn, ; 

SEECURANTEE, Tel. A Nalla Mallai Roxh. ; W. Sf A, ; W. Ic. 
wood, white coloured, light and straight- Anacardium latifolium, Lam. 

grained, and would be useful for temporary » officlnarum, G(xrt 

purposes. — Mr. Latham, ( Note. — Is this the Beladur. Ar. 

Is-akaras-i, Tel, the Sapindus rubiginosus ?) ihektaki.^^''* 

SEGUR. This NeilgheiTy forest had been Bhola taki. " 

much exhausted by the year 1859, and there ohera mara c'In. 

was very little teak or black wood fit for felling. Gheru. Can. 

It had been the main source of supply to Bhalawan. Duk. Hind. 

Ootacamund for house-building purposes.— Marldng mit tree. Eng. 

Madras Conservator's Report, p, 2. Bellawa. Guz. 

SEMECARPUS. A genus of plants, liw ^tf"^ 

growing in the south-east of Asia, of the sub- Kampira. Maleal. 
order Anacardieae. They are moderate-sized This is a common tree in the Madras prcsi- 

or large trees, and many of them furnish dency, and on the skirts of the Bombay for- 

woods and other useful products. Semecar- ests ; but it also grows in Berar, Silliet, Assam, 

pus acuminata, Wall,; Thw., is a middle- to the Panjab, Dehra Dhoon, Kyarda and 

sized tree in the forests of the Ratnapoora, Kumaon. It is common in the Pegu and Toun- 

Qalle and Ambagamowa districts of Ceylon ghoo forests, where it grows to be a middle- 

at no great elevation, and it grows also in sized tree, and is ornamental. The juice is acrid, 

Chittagong. S. cassuvium, Roxb., the Cassu- and woodcutters prefer to cut the tree after 

vium silvestre of Rumphius, is a tree of the it has been killed, by ringing the bark. Dr. 

Moluccas, where its tender leaves are eaten McClelland says that the wood is adapted for 

and the acrid juice of its stem is employed to fancy work and cabinet making, but to Dr. 

varnish shields, canes, &c. Semecarpus Wight it was reported to be of no value. The 

eoriaoea, Thw., is a moderate-sized tree of softness of the wood and its acrid juice, which 

ihe Central Province of Ceylon, at an elevation renders it dangerous to work, detract from its 

of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. Semecarpus Gard- value, and it does uoi ^IdXkii ^"YLY2Ps«!t^* '^^^ 
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Arushkara. Sans. 
Bhalataka. ,, 
Shayng cottay maram. 

Tam. 
Shayrang cottay. Tam. 
Bhallatiki. Tel. ? 
BhiUlatamu. ,, 
Nalla jidi chettu. Tel. 
Jidi chettu. ,, 

Tummeda maniidi. ,, 
Nellajidi. „ 

Jidighinzcilu. ,, 

Blialleah. Uria. 



SETHIA INDICA. 



SHOREA CAMPHORIFERA. 



nuts are exported from the Dekhan and 
Mysore as a mordaunt. — Drs. Wight, McClel- 
latid, Gibson, Cleg horn, Voigt, and Roxb., 
VoL 11., p. 85, Mr. R, Thompson, 

SEMECARPUS CUNEIFOLIUS, Roxh 

Biboow-a. Mahr. | Bibwo. Mahk. 

This tree grows in the Boml)ay ghats, 
Lauowlee Grove, Khandalla, and aboilt Parr ; 
also in Hindustan, Nepaul and the Himalaya. 
Dr. Gibson says, the wood is not of any value, 
but might be turned to some account by being 
creosoted, of which the openness of its fibres 
would admit. — Dr. Gibson, Voigt, Roxb., Vol. 
II, p. 86. 

SESBANIA ^GYPTIACA, Fers. 

^schynomene sesban, Linn; Rov^. 

„ Indica, Burm. 

Coronilla sesban, WUld. ; Roxb, E. I. M. 
var. o. Sesbania bicolor. var. jS. Sesbania concolor. 

Jaianti. B£N6. 



Bouro-janti. 
Juyuntee. 
Jet also Jaith. 



Hind. 



Kedangu. Maleal. 
Karun chembai. Tam. 
Sominta. Tel. 



I 



This is a shrub or very small tree which 
grows in Ceylon, in both the Indian peninsulas, 
in Bengal, Assam and Saharunpore. Voigt, 
quoting Dr. Gibson, says it is cultivated in the 
plains of the Dekhan, and extensively used as 
a substitute for bamboo. Its wood is said to 
make the best charcoal for gun-powder. — 
Voigt, Roxb., Fl. Ind., VoL III, p. 332. 

SESBANIA PALUDOSA, Roxb., iii, 333. 

^schynomene paludosa, Roxb. ? ? 
Kath-sola. Benq. | Muntajiluga mokka. Tel. 

An annual, but has the appearance of an 
elegant tree, it is a native of wet marshy 
places, in the south of India. — Roxb., JFlor. 
bid.. Vol. in, p. 333. 

SETHIA ACUMINATA, Am. 

Batta-kerilla-gass. Singh. 

A Ceylon tree, in the Ambagamowa and 
Saffragara districts, at an elevation of 1,000 to 
2,000 feet, wood not known.— TAm;., JSn. FL 
Zet/L, p. 53. 

SETHIA INDICA, D C. ; W. Sf A.; W. 
IlL 

Erytbroxylon monogyniira, Roxb, 

„ areolatum, Aims, and Wight. 

„ sideroxyloides, Roxb. 

Tam. 



Sima natti. 
Devadamm. „ 
Adavi gerenta. Tel, 



Dcodaru. DuK. 
Feu-tree. En«. 
Sembu linja maram ? Tam. 
Seiubu-lingamaram? „ 

A small tree of the drier parts of Ceylon, 
with timber resembling sandal wood. Dr. 
Gibson had not seen it in the Bombay forests. 
Dr. Wight believes this is the Erythroxylon 
areolatum of Ainslie ; when largest, it is still 
but a small tree. Ainslie states that the wood 
75 BO fragrant, it is used in Mysore as a substi- 
tutc for sandal wood. Mr. Ondaatze infonaed 



Mr. Thwaites that an empyreumatic oil or 
wood-tar, used for preserving timber employed 
in the construction of native boats, is obtained 
from the wood of this tree. — Thw., En. Fl. 
ZeyL, p. 53, Drs. Wight, Gibson, Voigt, and 
Ains., p, 213. See Ertthrxylon. 

SHALIMBO-BANSO, Tel. Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 2 J feet. Two 
species of bamboo which abound in the Gan- 
jam and Goomsur forests. — Captain Mae- 
don aid. 

SHIM, is the Tamil and Malayala name of 
a tree, commonly known as the Buttress tree. 
It grows to an enormous size. Edye saw 
one forty-five feet in circumference, and one 
hundred and ten feet long. It has a soft, spoDgy 
sort of wood of a white colour ; not durable, nor 
of much use, unless it be oiled, when it may 
last for five or six years for canoes or catama- 
rans, provided they are taken out of the water 
when not wanted. If it be kept in water two 
years, it will render the wood water-logged 
and useless. — Eyde, Forests of Malahar and 
Canara, {Note. — Major Beddome considers 
this to be Acrocarpus fraxinifolius.) 

SHOBEA, Species. 

Nyaung-lan. BuRM. 

This grows in Amherst. It is of a peculiar 
kind, employed for beams, raftere and boat- 
building. The root is used as umbrella stocks. 
--Cat. Ex, 1851. 

SHOREA ? Species ? a tree is noticed by 
Dr. Mason, as the largest in the 'J^enasserim 
provinces, but, he was doubtful as to its being 
a Shorea, and says it is principally used for 
making large boats. Its places of growth are 
usually of difficult access by water, and it is 
not in very general use. He quotes Mr. O'Riley 
as saying, " it is well adapted for spars for 
vessels." — Br. Mason. 

SHOREA, Species. Under the term "lard 
or hogs-lard shorea," Dr. Mason describes a 
species as growing on the mountains in the 
interior of Tenasserim, which produces an oil 
of the consistence of lard. Wood not known, 
but being of the same genus as the Sal tree, 
he deems it worth inquiring regarding.— Dr. 
Maso7i. 

SHOREA CAMPHORIFERA, Botk., 
Flor. Ind., VoL 11, p. 616. 

Dryobalanops camphora, Royh. 
This remarkable tree affords both the 
camphor and camphor-oil of Boiiieo and 
Sumatra. Mr. Prince, of Tappanooly, on the 
western coast of the latter island, writes that 
the tree grows spontaneously in the forests, 
and is to be found in abundance from the back 
of Ayers Bongry as far as north of Bacongan, 
a distance of twenty-fire miles. It is one of- 
itUe largest trees that grows on that coast. 
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SHOREA ROBUSTA. 



SHOREA ROBUSTA. 



several beiDg six or seven feet in diameter, 
though others are only two and a half. — Roxb., 
Flor. Ind„ Vol. II, p. 616, Boyle, III Him. 
BoL, p. 106. 

SHOREA LACCIFERA, Ref/ne, 

Vatica laccifera, W. d: A. 
Shorea robusta. Roth, not JRoxb, 
„ talura, Roxb. ; Flor. Ind. 

Jalin? Can. | Talara. Tam. 

Jalari ? „ | 

A large timber tree of Mysore and of the 
Balaghat^ountains, where it blossoms during 
the dry winds and ripens its seed in June. It 
yields a strong useful wood for a variety of 
purposes. — Roxb,, Flor. Ind., Vol. H^ p. 616, 

Captain Puckle in Mad. Cat Ex, of 1 862, 

Useful Plants. 

SHOBEA OBLONGIFOLIA, Thw. A 
large tree of Ceylon, growing at Saffi-agam and 
other districts in the south of the it^land, at no 
great elevation. — Thw., En* PL Zeyl., p. 36. 

SHOREA OBTUSA, Wall 

Theya. Burm. 
This wood grows in the Eng forests and on 
the brow of hills in Pegu, valued equally with 
Eng-yin or Sal. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 75. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the ti'unk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 1 2 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, CaL Cat, Ex, 
1862. 

SHOBEA BOBUSTA, Roxb. 

Vatica robusta, W. d: A. 



Saj. Ar. 
Eing-gyin. Bubm. 
Sanl tree. Exg. 
Sal. Hind. Mahr. 
Kundar of Kumaon. 
Sala. Sans. Tel, 



Uswucunida. Sans. 
Gugalu. Tel. 
Guggalam chettu 
Salwa. Uuia. 
Soringhi. 



Tel. 



»» 



Ral. 
Bala. 



Its resin. 

Hind. I Dhoona. Hind. 
,, I Gugala. Tkl. 

This valuable timber tree is alluded to in 
ancient Hindu writings. In the Hindu Theatre 
(Vol. IL, p. 1000), Madhava speaking of the 
coming rainy season, says : — 

. «« ♦ • • * TY^^Q ^yg approach 
'* When the long line of clouds shall shed on earth 
" Their amaranthine drops — trembling in the breeze 
** That from the east comes powerful, and emhued 
** With the rich odours of the S^l and Arjuna." 

It grows, it is said, in the Palghat (qu. ? 
Balaghat) mountains and to a limited extent 
on the west coast. In Goomsur, west of 
Burhampore and Russelcondah, the Sal forests 
are the most valuable tract of wood on the 
eastern coast of peninsular India. In the 
taluk of Goomsur and in the zemindari of 
Bodogoda, the Sal forests are important and 
accessible ; for, these districts are traversed 
by rivers and during the short freshes timber 
can be rafted to the coast. But the Sal 



forest of Goomsur, though valuable, is still 
scarcely equal in value to a second class forest 
of the western coast. In Goomsur, the tree 
grows remarkably straight and tall in the 
forests. In open places, however, it yields a 
thick trunk, throws out branches, and becomes 
umbrageous. Its seed has the utmost suscep- 
tibility of geimination, with a vitality so 
limited in duration that it will not survive 
many days uu planted. It ripens at the com- 
mencement of the rains and after the first 
shower falls actually sprouting from the tree. 
In consequence, young plants come up in the 
utmost profusion forming patches of forest, 
which are literally impenetrable, till thinned 
by the woodsman. Captain Beddome found 
it abundant on the Indrawatti. In Nagpore, 
Sal is procurable from 25 to 60 f^ei in 
length, with a girth of 4|^ to 3 feet. Captain 
Sankey says that the Sal of Nagpore, resem- 
bling Bejasar somewhat in colour, differs 
peculiarly from it in the construction of its 
grain, and in its freeness from the faults to 
which the other is so subject. In strength, 
size, and all the qualities of good timber, it 
appeared to him to stand first, of all those 
procui'able in the Nagpore territories, as a 
tie beam or rafter wood ; but, unfortunately, 
the price, a rupee the cubic foot, from the 
cost of transport, renders it little available. 
The Nagpore Sal, he adds, does not appear 
to lose its essential oil for a long time, and 
always exhibits small surface cracks, which 
widen or contract with the change of season. 
The increasing means of communication in 
Nagpore may, perhaps, diminish the cost of 
cairiage. Further to the north, a thick foi'est 
of Sal grows or grew on Parasnath. The 
Sal forests of northern India, according to 
Dr. Falconer, extend in a nearly unbroken 
belt along the Terai. from the Ganges at 
Hardwar to the Burhamputar : and it occurs, 
also, in the Morning hills, and in Assam ; but 
in many parts, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
the forests are said to have become much 
exhausted. When Dr. Royle wrote, about 
the year 1 834, Shorea robusta extended all 
along the foot of the Himalaya, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jumna, forming vast forests, 
frequently unmixed with any other tree, but 
generally confined in the most northern parts 
within the first range of the hills. The trees 
of this family of plants he adds, are conspi- 
cuous for their size and beauty, and for the 
excellent timber which most of them afibrd : 
and Shorea robusta furnishes the best and 
most extensively used timber in the north of 
India. West of the Jumna, there is only one 
considerable tract. It is close to that river 
at 1,500 to 2,000 feet, but the tree docs not 
there attain a large size. The timber is hard, 
heavy and durable, and is very vai^wAik. ^V^^^x^ 
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SHOREA ROBUSTA. SIBU. 

great strength is required and weight is no length, certainly 20, said to be 30 feet, and 
objection. In Pegu, the tree is found chiefly when seasoned it sinks in water. Major 
on the Shan side of the Ton nghoo district, and Benson writing of it, in Moulmein, says, it is 
in the forests north of Tounghoo, and in the a wood of dense structure, elastic and well 
south it is abundant inland in the Amherst and adapted for the manufacture of gun-carriagep, 
Tavoy provinces. Sal timber suffers much being stronger and less brittle than padouk. 
from exposure, — splitting and warping greatly. Dr. Roy le quotes Mi\ Colebrooke's remarks, 
The wood is hard, of a light-brown colour regarding Shorea robusta and S. tumbuggaia, 
and is in great repute : it is most valuable for that they and perhaps other species of the 
house and ship-building, as vats for liquids, genus, yield in great abundance the resin, 
door frames, and for the rails and battens of called by the Hindoostanees dhoona, and by 
doors: it is not suited for planks, it twists, the Europeans in India, dammer, which is very 
shrinks and warps whenever the surface is generally used as a substitute for pitch for 
removed, even after many years' seasoning, marine purposes. The natives of India also 
This wood is in general use for building pur- employ it in their temples, as an incense.— 
poses in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam dis- Roxb., FL Ind. ii, 615, Voigt^ 124, Br, 
tricts The Jury's Reports for the Exhibi- Mason^s Tenasserim, Dr, Cleghorn in Con- 
lion of 1851, observed from Colonel Baker's servator^s Reports^ Ains. Mat. Med., p. 210, 
excellent experiments, that it appears, com- Dr. Hoohcr*s Him. Jour.^ p. 21, Captain 
pared with teak, its strength is about 1,121 to Beddome, Colonel Maitlund in Mad, Cat Ex, 
869. From Major H. Campbell's valuable 1862, Dr. McClelland, No, IX Indian Ee- 
experiments, unseasoned Sal broke with a cords, Royle III. Him. Bat,, Major Benson, 
weight of 1,308 lbs., seasoned Sal with 1,319 Captains Sankey and Dance : Jur. Bep, Ex. 
lbs., and teak wood with 1,091 lbs., and added 1851, Wilson^s Hindoo Theatre, Dr, J,L, 
that it is unquestionably the most useful Stewart. 




, U-. . ^f^ * '*i"T^M . at no great elevation, character of wood not 

of white auts. This wood should have a ^^^^l_Thw. Enum. PI. ZeyU, L, p. 36. 

second seasoning after it is manufactured into "^ 

half- wrought?, as there is a material shrink- SHOREA TUMBUGGAIA, Boxb. 

ing immediately after the piece has been cut Vatioa tumbuggaia, W. <fe A. 

out of the wood and shaped. In the Madras Thumbugum. Tam | TumbugaL Tam. 

gun-carriage manufactory, it is used for b^nis ^ , ^.^^J. ^ ^ ^^jj^^ ^f^^ p,,. 

of gun and howitzer carriages; light field ghat mountains, which blossoms in the begin- 

axle cases of all kinds ; all parts of carts ; "; ^f ^^^^ ^ot season and ripens its seed in 

transport carnage cheeks ; handspikes of all j„„% j^ ^^^ ^^^^^. ■ { j^ ^^^ p^^. 

sorts; perches of waggons; poles, short; dapah district, the tree abounds, particularly 

perches ; braces framing and splinter bars of ^^\^^^ ^.jj ^f 4,,^ i,;,!^ f^^ ^^, ^ ^ 

limbers gun and waggon ; and framing of all YeiTagunta Cottah, in short overall theriis^ 

carts. 1 he character of this wood as it occurs „f ^he hills in the Cuddapah district, growing 

in the Tenasserim provinces, is described by ^^ ^ ,,^5,^4 f^^^ 30 ^^ 35 f^^^ ^„^ f^„ g ^^ 

Captain Dance as thoroughly good and valu- 7 f^^^-^ circumference. It is there chiefly 

able and, as one of the most durable in those ^3^^ f^^ house-building purposes, being much 

forests, tough, elastic, large and extremely -^^^ ^y the natives of the district, on «- 

heavy. It is used for bows and for all kinds ^„„^t „f j^^ durability. Its wood is used for 

of purposes, by the Bumose, &c. ; and he f^^^g ^ -^^^^ ^ , quantity of the resin 

recommends It for rammer heads ; forhandles called " dammar," which is employed in marine 

of hammers, chisels, and other tools, also for j^ ^ ^ substitute for piteh, but used al» 

sheave blocks, cogs and machineiy in which '^ b^„^„j^ j^ temples for incense.-i?««ft. FL 

sreat streneth IS required. Also for eovern- t^ •• ci»r rr^.-^/ lor r»- j* ^--•. 



girth. He says it is too heavy for helves. 

It is said to harden by exposure to water and SIBIA, Species. McCl, Thit-phew, Bukm. 

feven to strike fire with steel, after having This tree is very plentiful in Pi^ome, Pegu 

been kept in water for a length of time. The and Tounghoo, as well as about Donabew. It 

Tenasserim sal, he adds, appeai^s a closer- yields a compact and close-grained wood, 

grained, better, and probably a heavier wood seven or eight feet in girth, and is a timber 

Sian the sal of India. He says its maximum that deserves to be attended to with a view 

^irth, in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, is cer- of bringing it into use, being adapted for fkacj 

tainljr 3 and said to be 5 cubits : maximum work and cabinet making. — Dr. McClelland, 

^4& 



SIND. 



SIND. 



SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

Thayat-pew tha BuRM. | White Thayat. 
A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
This seems to be the same as the Thit-phew of 
McClelland. Captain Dance says its maxi- 
mum girth is 5 cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet, and that it is found abundant on the 
sea coast from Amherst to Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. He re- 
marks that the term, Thayat-pew, should be 
amcelled as, meaning merely white wood, 
it is a name equally applicable to " Calophyl- 
lum longifolium," " Dillenia speciosa," to a 
species of Dalbergia and to other >vood8. 
The wood called " Temam-nee," is often 
styled by this name. — Captain Dance. 

SIDDHA, Tel. ? Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur, of an extreme height 45 
feet, and circumference of 4 feet, the height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 22 feet. This wood is said to be not 
liable to be attacked by insects. It is 
used chiefly for rafters and being rather 
plentiful, is burnt for firewood. The bark and 
leaves are employed in tanning leather and are 
also used medicinally. — Captain Macdonald. 

SIKHAMHAT, Hind. ? A tree of Chot» 
Nagpore, has a hard, yellow timber. — CaL 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SIM AN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with hard, grey timber. — CaL Cat, Ex, 1862. 

SIMJANG, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft, yellow, wood. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SIND. Of the forests scattered through- 
out Sind, particularly those in Lower Sind, 
the greater number are planted — not natural 
forest. In passing over the hills from Sonda 
en f oute to Jerruck, the noble river is seen at 
the distance winding its way through gigan- 
tic woods. The forests, under the rule of the 
Ameers, were mere hunting presei'ves, and 
were admirably adapted from the thickness 
of their underwood, for the cover of wild 
animals of evrery sort. No attention whatever 
was paid to their timber. The forests in 
number amount to about 72, including the 
Sind forest jungles in Upper Sind (not walled 
in like those in Lower Sind) of bhan or poplar, 
which spring up spontaneously on the river 
bank when the inundation subsides. The 
forests cover an area of about 1,59,688 acres, 
under cultivation about 34,555, waste land 
55,385y and wood area 69,753. The products 
of the forests are timber, firewood, charcoal, 
gum lac, bark, babul seeds, grass and reeds for 
mats. The common woods found are babul, 
bhan, kunda, tali (Sissoo of Upper India), 
tree tamarisk, jamul, sirree and mountain 
or bitter neem. These have been turned to 



economic purposes since the British occupa* 
tion of the country. The grazing alone brings 
in a revenue of between eight to nine thousand 
rupees per annum. The supply of fuel to the 
Indus Flotilla was about 90,000 maunds per 
annum, and, with the other products, gave a 
gross revenue of not less than 1,20,000 rupees. 
It is said the forests are yearly diminishing 
in size from their being washed away by the 
encroachments of the river and from the 
canals, which run through them, not being 
cut, as they used to be during the time of the 
Ameers, to admit water for watering the trees. 
The Sirree is the Madi-as black wood, the 
Tali or blackwood of Upper India, and it and 
the guz or tree tamarisk, are found in many 
of the forests, but in small numbers. Dr. 
Gibson (Reports 1857-60, page 20) mentions 
the successful efforts made by Captain Hamil- 
ton to restore the much destroyed forests of 
Upper Sind, and that officer's opinion was con- 
curred in by the Commissioner, of the im- 
portance of appropriating for forest all the 
new land thrown up by the river. In the 
Report for 1859-60, submitted to Government 
on the 23rd of April I860, by Mr. Dalzell, 
Forest Ranger in Sind, it is shown that the 
revenue from the Sind forests in 1 859-60 was 
Rs. 98,884-2-0, against Rs. 72,150-5-0 the 
previous year. The net surplus was Rs. 
43,884-2-0 being nearly double that of 1858- 
59. The chief item in the receipts was that 
for firewood, which amounted to Rs. 44,000, 
the next was " grazing fees," which yielded 
Rs. 30,700. The price of firewood was raised, 
owing to the increased price of labour, by 20 
per cent., except when intended for steam 
navigation. The price of rafters in the forests 
near a market was raised 2^ per cent. Mr. 
Dalzell thinks that while the appropriation 
of forest land for purposes of cultivation 
would not benefit the revenue, as regards 
climate, the interests of agriculture, the pro- 
gress of commerce, and the general prosperity 
of the province, doing so would gradually lead 
to the most serious consequences. The indis- 
creet destruction of the forests of any country 
is apt to bring upon future generations three 
calamities, the want of fuel, the want of water 
and the want of timber — three things peculiar- 
ly necessaiy to Sind. Eveiy steamer on the 
Indus, while under steam, consumes one ton 
of fuel per hour. It would be too hardy an 
assertion to say that the existence of forests 
in Sind causes any increase in the fall of rain, 
as they certainly do on the summits and 
slopes of mountains, yet in Sind not only is 
the rain that falls economised and prevented 
from rapid evaporation, but the water of in- 
undation also, which sinks deep into the 
ground, is being continually pumped ui^ froxn. 
great dept\iS \>y WiCi \qq\.^ q^ ^^ Xx^^'^.^ 'JixA ^^- 
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SINGAPORE WOODS. 



SNAKE WOOD. 



SINGAPORE WOODS, from Singapore 
and the Malay peninsula at the 1851 Exhibi- 
tioD, about one hundied specimens of woods 
were t^enl, many liaving uo labels ; those 
named were as follow : — 

1 AngBanah. 

Slmpoh Ryab. 
Stmpoh liieklt. 



Belui. 



OHdIng. 
(Milam Tikoo 



-See Mai 



K. JimlrlanK Sit- 

tooel. 
K. Julutong. 
K. K. EaledanE- 

a'. Kammivui. 
K. Sum Kamaoi 

lor 

k'. Kaplal. 

K- Knyn arang, < 

Biunwood. 
K. Kattong. 
K. KUlaC 
K. Karoo Koollm 
K. Kar> Koolit. 
K. Kisnani. 
K, Erangel Lant. 



FaoMUnga. 
KaimFsnga. 

Plnaog PiogiiiL 
Pimuig Fl^aog. 



haled by the leaves, thus actually moistening I Mr. Cameron gives the following Singa- 
tlie neighbouring atmosphere iu the driest I pore woods ; the word " Koya," wood, ie pre- 
weather, and benefiting the civips of the neigh- fixed to each : — 
bouring fields, without the ignorant /.emindar, j k. Api Api. 
who conaiders forests a nuisance heii ^ '~ 

of the blessing. In passing through a tamarisk | K. 
jungle early in the morning, even In the driest 
weather, the whole of the foliage is found 
dripping — not from dew, but from the 
exhalation brought up from great depths by 
the vital processes of vegetation ; the whole 
of this passes into watery vapour i 
hours. If the forest were cleared away, the 
neighbouring fields would be exposed 
violence of parching winds, and liable 
coveved witli drifting sand, while the cattle of 
the cultivator would find no grazing and no 
shelter from the scorching heat. It has been 
found, that forests and plantations in Bricaiu 
yield in the long run a much higher rental 
than if the ground on which they stand had 
been given up for cultivatioD. Land under 
wood in Great Britain will, at the end of sixty 
years, under good management, pay the pro- 
prietor nearly three times the sum that he 
would have received from any other crop upon 
the same land. Even in Sind those forests 
which are tolerably near to a market will hear 
comparison in point of profit with some of the 
most favoured zillahs of the province. To 
take a fair example ; a certain district in the 
valley of the Indus contains 2,24,586 beegas, 
of which 1,65,008 are cul tumble and 42,601 
or one-fifth, actually cultivated in 1858-59. 
The revenue of this district was in that year 
Bs. 32,240, or deducting charges Es. 29,000 
which is equal to two annas per beega. The 
forest of Oomerpoor contains 18,000 beegaa, 
yielding after deduction of all expenses of 
establishment, &a., a nett profit of Rs. 4,500, 
or four annas per beega. The forest of Mee- 
anee yields the same. In their resolutioa on 
the Report, Government say that they fully 
recognise the importance and advantages 
arising from the conservation of the forests 
of this country. — Sdndian, July 12, 1856, 
Annals of Indian Administralion, March 
1861. 



K. RnngiH 

E. Saglna or II- 

mooDgri. 
K-Suniial. 
E. SohL 
K. Earn Siiigiii. 
E.Siidoaia>dob 
E. SntuL 
E. Htuo. 
K. TabaDgowlMta 
E. TanwkbiikU. 
E. TampanH. 
K. TampenMintik 
K. TanpugBbMi 
K-TatoST^ 
K.TInkuu. 
K. To Joak. 
E.TDanu>o(. 
E. Tnmmafc. 
K. TnnuMBOOk. 
E- Tnmpang. 



SI-PAIT, Malay. 

wood," is the root of a i 






CCA, Scmatka, Penang. 

iniag the " bitter 
of Sai'awak. In 
substance, appeai'unce and lightuess, it pre- 
cisely resembles the Plye : but, while Plye is 
tasleless, Si-pait is very bitter to the taste.— 
Pait, iu Malay, means bitter. — Law's Sarawak. 
SIPHONANTHUS INDICA? 

Putii HiNP. T 
A tree of Ch Ota-Nag pore, with a soft, whit* 
(Note. — Major Beddome says th»t 
IS IS not S. Indica.)— Cai. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SISAGI, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with hard, white timber. — Col. (^ 
~i. 1862. 

SITPHAN, EuRM., ALSO SETPHAN, 
BuRM. A tree of Moulmpin. Its wood is 
common purposes of building.— Co L 
Cai. Ex. 1862. . 

SNAKE WOOD, a commercial term, »p- 

plied to the woods of Stiychnos colubriiw, 

St. nux vomica, Ophiorhiza mungos of Jsvi, 

and O^ihioxylon sorpcntinum of Amboyoi. I 
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SONNERATIA ACIDA. 

SOHOJO MAREE, Tel. ? Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, of extreme height 
25 feet, circumference 1| feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the fii-at 
branch, 8 feet. Tolerably common in Bodo- 
goda, where it is burnt for firewood but not in 
Goomsur. The bark is used medicinally. — 
Captain Macdonald. 



SOMENDILLA, the Tamil and Malabar 
name of a tree yielding the best and most use- 
ful wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. It is 
commonly called Halmilile and Hameniel, by 
the Dutch and Portuguese. It grows straight, 
from twenty to forty feet high, and from twelve 
to thirty inches in diameter. This tree, with 
the satin wood, is the most plentiful and valu- 
able found in Ceylon ; and can be obtained at 
a moderate rate to answer the demands of a 
navy in India : it may be considered superior 
to any wood for capstain bars, cross and trus- 
sel-trees, cask staves, battens for yards, fishes 
for masts, boat-building, &c. At Madras, it 
is highly valued for coach work from the 
toughness and fineness of its grain. — Edye on 
the Timber of Ceylon. {Note. — Mr. Mendis 
says Hal-milile is the Berrya amo^onilla, the 
Trincomallee wood of commerce). 

SONNERATIA ? Species ? 

Thaumma. Burm. 

A small tree of Tavoy, wood not known. — 
Dr. Wallich. 

SONNERATIA ACIDA, Willde, Linn, 

Rhizophora caseolaiio, Linn. 
Mangium caseolare, Eumph. 



SOONDOROGOYAN BANSO. 

for boats, which lasts but for two or three 
years. The fruit is an article of food.— C^o/. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. (iVb^e.— What is this tree ? 
It cannot bo S. acid. — Willde.) 

SONNERATIA APETALA, Buck. 



Khoura. Ben. 
Keora. 



»i 



Kumbala. BuR»f. 



Orchaka. Beno. 
Sour sonneratia. Eng. 
Ceylon cork tree 



If 



Blatti. Maleal of Rheede. 
Gedde killala-gass. Singh. 



This tree yields a light, soft, white, wood- 
It gi'ows in Ceylon, on the coast at Caltura and 
Negombo and, other places ; grows also on the 
western and eastern coasts of peninsular India, 
at Salsette and, in the delta of the Indus, the 
supply is said to be inexhaustible. It 
grows in the northern Circars and, also, in the 
deltas of the Ganges and of the Irrawady. In- 
deed, in British Burmah, it abounds in the 
mangrove swamps and on the banks of almost 
every stream on the coast as far as tide- waters 
reach, the natives use it for various economi- 
cal purposes, and it is said to be " a better 
substitute for coal in steamers than any other 
kind of wood." It jjrows in Malacca, Penan pj 
and Singapore. — Wight and Am., Vol. /, 
p. 827, Roxb. FL Ind., II, 506, Voigt, CO, Dr. 
Mason, Mr. Thwaites. {Note. — Is it the Polai 
of Penang and Singapore, and the Plye of 
Borneo ?) 

SONNERATIA ACIDA. ? 

La moo. Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein. An inferior wood 



A pretty large and elegant tree, which 
grows in the Bombay side of India, in the 
delta of the Ganges, and is found under the 
parallel of Rangoon. It flowers in the hot 
season. If yields a strong hard wood of coarse 
grain. It is the timber of which boxes for 
packing beer and wine are made in Calcutta, is 
of a rod colour, strong and adapted for house- 
hwMmg,-^ Lrs.Roxb., Voll, p., 327, Woigi, 
McClleland, W, ^ J, 

SOOGOONDHI, Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur, of extreme height 25 feet, 
circumference 2 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
7 feet This tree is tolerably common, but no 
use is made of the wood except for firewood, 
the leaves are used medicinally for rheumatism 
and wounds of long standing, — Captain Mac- 
donald, {Note, — This has been supposed to be 
a species of Calophyllum, and requires to be 
identified.) 

SOORY A, SiNGii. A timber tree of the cen- 
tral and western provinces of Ceylon, wood 
admirable for carriages, hackeries and gun- 
stocks, also useful for blocks and buildings. 
A cubic foot weighs 49 fts., and it is calculated 
to last 20 to 40 years. — Mr, Mendis. 

SOORIVA MARA, Singh. Under this 
name, Mr. Mendis describes, as a species of 
Mimosa, a plant of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which is used for build- 
ings and common for furniture. A cubic foot 
of it weighs 42 fl)s. The wood is calculated 
to last 20 to 30 years. — Mr. Mendis* 

SOROOPOTTREE MOEE, Uria ? 
Tel. ? A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, 
extreme height 40 feet, circumference 2^ feet, 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 18 feet. Used for planks, 
doors, boxes, posts, ploughshares. It is toler- 
ably common — Captain Macdonald, 

SOONDA. A district in the south of the 
Bombay Presidency, bordering on North 
Canara. It contains large forests, which, up 
to 1855, were under the charge of the Bom- 
bay Conservator, but were then transferred to 
Madras. Dr. Gibson's Reports (1849 to 56, 
page 60, and 1857 to 1860, page 17) indicate 
that the timber has greatly decreased in 
amount. In the transfer of Canara to Bombay, 
this district has been re-transferred along 
with it. 

SOONDOROGOYAN BANSO, T^\..'. 
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SOYMIDA KEBRIFUOA. 

UiUA ? In Ganjam ami Goomsur, circuin- 
ferenue 3^ feel, extreme height 30 feet, two 
Bpecies of bamboo which are not commoD. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

SOOTHWELLTA, a genus of which there 
(U'e Dine species iti the South aud East of 
Asia received from the geuus Sterculia, 

SOWAYDO.Blrm. a tree of maximum 
girth 1^ cubits, and maximum length 10 or 1'2 
feet, very abundant on the eea coast and oti 
the bauks of rivers in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. Wlien seasoned it floats' iu watei. 
The wood is much recommended for gun- 
stocks with but one fault, that it is crooked, 
and therefore not more than tea or twelve feet 
can Be procured between the bends. Thi.'j 
wood is commonly sold to Burmese at half u 
rupee for a piece lai^e enough to make one 
gun-stock. — Captaia Dance. 

SOW-YEW, Bdbm. The Egg tree of 
the Karen, and Chisel handle tree of thij 
British in Burmah. This is stated by Di. 
Mason to he of the genus Dalbergia, species 
unknown. Its maximum girth 2i cubits anil 
maximum length 10 feet. Found scatteri'il 
all over the Amherst, Tivoj and Mergiii 
forests inland ; always found in undulatiDi; 
ground only, not near water. When seasontil 
it floats in water. It is used by Burmese in 
preference to any other for handlea of chisels 
and tools, also for helves of axes and hatchets. 
It is a very hard, fine grained .wood, which is 
strongly recommended for helves and handles 
of all kinds of tools, and is unequalled for 
those tools, such as chisels, which are stru(;k 
with a hammer or mallet. This wood is of u 
yellowish white in colour with patches -uf 
block interspersed, looking as if iron had in 
some manner he^Q drawn from the soil, ami 
incorporated in the wood. Though widely 
scattered, it is in snch demand as always to liu 
procurable in the markets. — Captain Dance, 

SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA, /IJ. Juss. 

Swiotenia fubrifuga, Roxh., ii, 398, Cor. PL W.i:A. 
„ rubra, RottUr. 

Rahnnn. Beno. Himd. | Wonga marara. Tak. 
Ruhau. ,. Shem m&rBm. „ 

Red-wood tree. Eso. ChoarKuUie mamm. T-vu' 

Bastard oadar. „ Wond marani. Tau. 

Rohitaka. Hind. Sumi, Tel. 

Hheyn. Mahb. SomiJa manu. Tbl. 

RobuDi. „ I 

This large forest tree, is a native of several 
of the mountainous districts in India, of tliu 
Coimljatore and Cuddupah districts, of tJie 
Godavery forests and the Rajabmnndry cir- 
cars ; also, in the northern Bombay forests, 
where it is more common in those inland, !is 
on the Satpura range, than in the forests of 
the coast. It is in conside™ble abundauco. 
however, in various parts of Guzerat, also nf 
tlto Siadhwab-ghat and in the Adjunta ami 



SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLIA, 

Jowar jungles. It ia very abundant in N^- 
pore, and grows iu the Chuuar hills aud in the 
jungles south of Hazareebuugh, indeed in all 
the central and southern parts of India. The 
wood is light and eaaily worked, and is reck- 
oned durable and strong, and good for in-door 
or cabinet purposes, but not adapted to those 
requiring exposure to sun and weather. Cap- 
tain Bcddome, however, says it never rots 
under ground. In the Guddapah district itis 
much use<l in buildings. Writing of it in 
Nagpore, Captain Sankey quotes a writer in 
the Bengal Gazette, as remarking that the 
Rohun is a mahogany, furnishing a febrifugal 
bark, and believed to be one of the most 
durable and heavy woods known, and of a 
" hlood-red colour." The specimens which 
Captain Sankey obtained, he says, might be 
called somewhat darker in colour than here 
described, and in Nagpore the logs are obtain- 
able from 17 to 20 feet long and 4 to S^ feet 
in girth, at 5 annas the cubic foot. In weight, 
the wood is much greater than water, but by 
all native accounts it is, in Nagpore, far from a 
durable wood, in exposure splitting greatly, 
and when seasoned becoming extremely brittle. 
It nevertheless, he adds, has a floe straight 
grain, aud is not so difllcult to work as ite 
great weight and compactness would lead me 
to imagine. But, notwithstanding this and 
the fact that it rivals the finest English oak in 
Sti'engtb, be hesitates to recommend it is 
a building material. On these observations. 
Major Pearson remarks, (ou the Sogmida 
fefirifuga, — IIiNb. Rohun or Rohnee) I 
think Captain Sankey must have mistakea 
this timber. It is certainly heavy and ccarse, 
one of the stoutest and best lasting timbers 
we possei-s. The bark is a useful tonic in 
intermittent fevers. — Drs. Wight, Oibton, 
O'Shaiigknesxt/ Cteghorn, Voigt, Roxb., JL 
Ind., Vol. 11, p. 398, and fV. ^ .*., Foil, 
p. 122, Captain Siinhey, Major Pearton. 

SPATHODEA, Speciet > 

Thit-linda. filiBM. 

A white woodof BritisliBurimih, not mack 
uaeJ. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 63. Ib» 
full-grown tree on good soil, the vita^ 
length of the trunk to th& fii-st branch is A) 
feet, and average girth nitfasured at six fMl 
iTom the (i;round, is € feet- It Bells » ^ 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandts. {Nott- 
Is tliis any of the trees now of the goias 
Bignonin? q. v,) 
SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLLA, Shob 

Palol. SlNaa I Ela-Palol. SntOH. 

A small tree, occasionally found in Cejloo 

gardens. It was introduced from Bumub 

into the Hgri- horticultural gar4!SnH at Hidru- 

Its bark ia medicinal.— T/twatles ; Cat. Mti- 

Qardena, Major Beddotme. 
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SPATHODEA BOXBUKGHII. 

SPATHODEAARCUATA, W.Ic. 1340., 
Uer-singi. Hahb. | Bon-p&Ui mAram. Tah. | 

A small or midt^le-slzed tree, common in I 
the Walliar forests of Coimbatore and in the 
foi'ests on the Bombay coast. It furaishcs a 
strong wood, used by the turner, — Drs. I 
Wie/kt and Qibton. \ 

SPATHODEA LONQIFLOEA. I 

DungEb Sim OB. | 

This arboreous plant has large yellow and , 
Tery fragrant flowers. Accordiog to Mr. 
Hendis, it grows in the northern and western 
divisions of Ceylon, where its wood is said to 
be used for buoye for fishing nets, but this 
point seems to require confii-mation. It is said, 
in the English Cyeloptedia, to be pleutiful on 
the hills of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coastE, and its wood is described as high 
coloured, hard and durable, and of muuli use 
among the inhabitante, — Mr. Mendis, Eng, 
Cyc. (iVoie.— What ie this plant : it is not 
mentioned in Roxburgh's Fl. lud-, Wight 
and Amott or VoigtP) I 

SPATHODEA EHEEDII, Rpreng. 
SpSithodea tongifoUa, Venl. 
Bignooia apathkcett, Linn. fil. iupj>2. 
„ talcata, AiEn's MSS, 
Tiw-khoot-ma. BuBM. I Vorli. Tel. 
tfir pongUam. UaLEAL. Udi. „ 

Deya danga-gasB. SiHGU. I Wodi. „ , 

This small thin tree, a native of the west 
of Ceylon, in thehotter parts of the island and 
in the forests of the coast, is met with also in 
the peninsula of India, iu the forests of the 
Northern Circars and of the (Jodavery and 
in British Bui-mah. The trunk is voi-y irregu- 
lar. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
averagelengthof the trunk to the first bi-anch 
is 30 feet, and, at 7 feet from the ground, the 
avei-age girth is 7 feel, A cubic foot of the 
wood weighs lbs. 35. It is strong, of a 
whiiiah colour, and in Burmah, where it sells 
at 8 annas the cubic foot, it is used for yokes 
and cartpoles.— roij(, 477, Thwailes, Roxlt., 
Fl. lud.. Ill, 130, Eng. Cyc.,I)r. Brandis, 
Captain Beddome. 

SPATHODEA EOXBURGHII, Spreng. 
Bignonia quadrilocularia, Soyi. : Cor. Pi. II, and PL 
Ind.,III,p. 107. 

Baro kala goru. Hind.! Tel.! 

This large tree, has a straight trunk and is 
of considei-able height It flowei's in the hot 
season with spreading branches and large 
rose-coloured and delightfully fragrant flowers, 
and is remarkable for its leaves of which 
bufialoes are veiy fond. Its wood is used for 
many purposes. — Boxb.,FL Ind.IlI.,p. 107, 
Voiyt, 477, Captain Beddome, Eng. Cyc. 
(^Nole. — See under its synonym, Bignonia 
qnadrilocularis, which see.) 



SP0KDIA8 ACUMINATA. 

SPATHODEA STIPULATA, Wall. 

Bignonia Btipulata, AwA. ; PI. Ind., III., p. 108. 
Poet-thaD. BUBu. 

A large tree of British Burmah, wood 
used for bows and spear handles, also for 
paddles and oars. A cubic foot wcigiis lbs. 
48. In a full-grown tree on good soil tlie 
average lengtli of the trunk to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average ^irth measured, at 6 
feet from the Ki'ound is 4 feet. — Votgl, 477, 
Roxb., M, Ind., 111., p. 108, Dr. Brandts. 
(Note. — This has been noticed under its 
synonym, Bignonia stipulata, which see). 

SPATHODEA SUAVEOLENS, D C. 
(c. p. I960.} In the south of Ceylon it is 
sometimes to be found in the netghbouttiood 
of Buddhist temples, but Mr. Thwaites could 
not hear of its occurring truly wild. lis roots 
are much valued by the natives as a tonic 
medicine, and they attribute the same proper- 
ties and give the same name (" Falol") to 
those of Spatliodea adeuophylla, which is 
occasionally found in gardens. — Thwaites. 

SPONIA ? Speciei? 

Telia kakn muslil«e. Tel. oE Circnrs. 

Captain Beddome says that this appears to 
be Celtis Wightii of Wight's Icones, and is 
one of the hardest woods he had ever met 
with — light- coloured and well worthy of 
attention. — Captain Beddome. 

SPONIA ? Species. 

Bhatoo. HlHD. 

A tree of Kumaon and Gurhwal. Its 
timber is hard, heavy, fire-grained, and used 
for wedges. Its leaves ai'e stiffly set with 
small spines, and are used as sandpaper.— 
Mr. Thompson. 

SPONIA OttlENTALIS, Voigt. 
Papyrus aphrorioa, Kampf. 

Celtifl oriantaJia, Saxb., Fl. Ind., Vol, II., p. 65. 
Cliicon! Benq. | Indian Nettle tree. Eaa. 

Jeebun- ,, I MoraTi chettu. Tel. 

Chiflkalee of Central Pro. Budu mnra. „ 

A small erect tree of Ceylon, the Coroman- 
del coast, common along the foot of the ghats, 
and occurs in the Kennery forests, S^ette, 
in Bengal, Nepaut, Sylhet, and Assam. Box- 
burgh says it is neither useful nor ornamental, 
but, in Ceylon, though soft and light, it is 
used for ordinary purposes. Voifjt mentions 
that the under hark consists of numerous 
reticulated fibres, and forms a natural dotb 
used by the Garrowrace, and that its leaves ar& 
used for polishing horn, — Boxb, FL Ind., JT, 
p. 65, Voigt, p. 294, Flor. /Indh., Masrt. 
Jacob and Fergusson. 

SPONDIAS ACUMINATA, Ro^h. 
Amhut. DUK. 

A most elegatit middle-fbvi.^ ta^^, -wSa. 



STAPH YLEA EMODI. ? 



STERCULIA. 



shining leaves. It je;rows on the western side sider it a charm against snakes, hence its 
of India, being sufficiently common in all the name of " nag-dawan," snake subduer. — 
Bombay forests, both coast and inland. The Fowell, Hand-book, Econ. Frod., Fanjaby 
wood, in its natural state, is not of any value, p. 597, Dr. Stewart, p, 40. 
but could be creosoted with advantage.-— STEMONOPORUS, Thwaites. A genus 
Voigt, 144, Roxb., Fl Ind, II., p. 453, Dr. of Ceylon plants, small or large trees, but the 

character of their woods is not known. The 
S. affinis, Thiv,, is a large tree, growing in 



Gibso7i' 
SPONDIAS DULCIS, Forst. 

S. cythersea, Sonv. 

Otaheiti apple tree. Eng, 



Bilate amra. Beng. 
Brazilian plum. Eno. 



Vi of Society Islandn. 



This is cultivated in India, is abundant in 
the Society Islands ; it is lofty and handsome, 
rising to 60 feet with a circumference of 12 
or 15 feet. At Tahiti the wood is valued for 
making canoes. — Roxb., ii, 452, Voigt., 144, 
Bennett's Oatherings. 

SPONDIAS MANGIFERA, Fers. ; 
Roxb; W. 4- A., Vol. I, p. 173. 

Spundias amara, Lam. Mangifera pinnata, Keen. 

„ amra, Ham. 
paniculata, 



Roxb. in E. I. C. M. 
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the Hunasgiria district, at an elevation of 
4,000 feet. S. canaliculatus, Thw,, u moder- 
ate sized tree, of the Hinidoon and Reigam 
corles, at no great elevation. S. Grardneri, 
Thw,, a great tree, near Adam's peak, at an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet. S. lanceolatus, 
Thw., is a small tree near Ratnapoora, at no 
great elevation. S. Moonii, Thw., near 
Maturatte. S. nitidus, Thw., at Pasdoon 
corle, a middle sized tree, at no gi'eat eleva- 
tion. He also mentions, S. oblongifolius, S. 
petiolaris, S. reticulatus, S. rigidus, and S. 
^""mumT '^^''^'^^'■*' Wightii, a great tree, the Vateria Ceylanica 
Condondong of Rumph. ^^ Wight, and S. apicalis a great tree of the 

damp forests, at an elevation of 1,000 to. 
2,000 feet, the " Ooroo-kannoo gass" of the 
Singhalese. — Thw,, p. 43. 

STERCULIA. A genus of plants, many 
of them large trees, of which several species 
are found in India. Sterculia urens is a 
native of the mountains on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, as well as of Hindostan, and yields 
a gum exceedingly like tragacanth, which 
This IS a large tree in the Coromandel jj^s been imported as such into England. S. 
mountams, but, as a cultivated plant, it is guttata yields a bark that the Malabar people 
small. It flowers m the hot season. It grows eonvert into a flaxy substance and of which the 
in various parts of India in some, as in Gan- uatives of Wynaad make a sort of clothing, 
jam and Goomsur, is sufficiently common. ^^ ^^e seeds of Sterculia chica are eaten by 
It there has a straight trunk and attains an ^he Brazilians, so, in India, are those of S. 
extreme height of 30 feet, with a circumfer- balanghas, S. urens and S. fojtida, after being 
ence of 2^ feet, and its height from the roasted. Several trees formerly arranged in 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, t^jg ^^^^^^ ^ave been transferred to the 
is 7 feet. The wood is soft and brittle and of ^^^^^ Southwellia, amongst others St. versi- 
little or no use, except for firewood. From ^olor of Segaen ; Wall, ; St. lanceolate, 
wounds made into the bark, in the beginning (7^^^ . ^f China ; St. popuRfolia D.O. not 
of the hot season, very large quantities of a Roxb. ; of Timor. St. macrophylla. Vent of 
transparent juice issue, which soon hardens Pondicherry ; while St. scaphigera, Wall, of 
into a mild insipid gum, like gum-arabic. Martaban has been transferred to Scaphia, 
Ainslie tells us that the fruit got its name from and St. platantfolia L. fil. of China, to Fir- 
its resemblance to a mango, but it is harsh miana.— Eo:p6., FL Ind. Ill, p. 149, Boyle, 
and little deserving of notice : and, Rheede m, mm. Bot,,p. 102, Voigt. 
informs us, that on the Malabar coast, the 



Amra. Beng. Hind. Tel. 
Ambalam ,, ,, 
JaDgli am. DuK. 
Wild Wiango tree. Eng. 
Hog-plum tree. 
Ambara. Hind. Tel. 
Am. Mahr. 
Ambalam. Maleal. 

Rheede. 
Kat ambalam. Maleal. 
Amrataca. Sans. 



Canana amra. Sans. 

Kat maam maram. Tam. 

Mirri-mangi maram. 

Kdt mavu. 

Amb^la chettu. Tel. 

Juvru mamidi. 

Pita vrikshamu. 

Amatum. 

Adavi mamidi. „ 

Ambud'ha? Urlv? 



root is considered as emmenagogue ; the bark 
is supposed to be of use in dysenteric affec- 
tions and a decoction of the wood serviceable 
in gonorrhcEa. — Ainslie, p. 222, Roxb., Vol. 
II, p. 451, Voigt, 143, Wight and Arnott, 
Vol.1, p. 173, Voigt, p. \^^, Captain Mac- 
donald. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

STAPHYLEA EMODI. ? 

Nagdaon. 

Mar chob of Persian and 
Pushtu, "snake-stick," 



STEECULIA, Species. 

Ku-nu.nu. BUBM 
An enormous tree of Tavoy. — Dr, WMich. 

STERCULIA, Species. 

Thi-ka-doo. BURM. 
A Tavoy tree. — Dr. Wallich. 
STERCULIA, Species. 



Kodalo. Tel. 
Kaghani ya of E^anawar. . , /» r^ • j y-^ 

Chtra of Mnrree and ^ ^^ee of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme 

Hazara. height 39 feet, circumference 3. feet, and height 

Used by the Siwalik hill-people, who con- from ground to the intersection of the first 



STEBCULIA FCETIDA. 

branch, 8 feet. Gives a light wooti, used for 
planks, doors, hoxes and scabbards ; it is also 
used for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. — 
Dr. Cleghorn, Captain Macdonald. {Note. — 
It IB not iS. fietida.) 

STERCULIA, Speciex. A nar or bast 
from a species common on tUo highev eleva- 
tioQS ia Wynaad, is as dui'able aa ordinary, 
but iuferior to the beat, Russiuu bast. — Mr^ 
Meltor, M. S. J. B. 

STEBCULIA ALATA, So^L, Vol. Ill 
p. 152. 
Bnddhi oocoonut. Eogliih | DDd«lee mara. Cam. 

Grows to an immense height in Canara and 
Sunda, in deep ravines aud sheltered places 
below the ghats but is used there only as a 
support for pepper vines. The wood is said 
to be too spongy for spars, for which its 
height and straightness otherwise well fit it. 
It is described, by Dr. Mason, as a handsome 
tree of the Tenasserim provinces, bearing a 
large fruit whose winged seeds are sometimes 
eaten by the natives. — Drs. Qibson and 
Mason, Roxb., Vol. Ill, p. 1 52. 

STEBCULIA AUGUSTIFOLIA, Bi 

Southwellia angustifolia, 

A middle-sized tree, a native of Ncpaul 
and Penang.— iJorJ., Vol. Ill, p. 168, Voiffl. 
STERCULIA BALANGHAS, Linn. 

Southwollia balanghas, Sch. and End. 
Kavalnni. Tam. 

A tall and straight tree, of the hotter parts 
of Ceylon : common in the forests of the Bom- 
bay coast, where it may readily lie distinguish- 
ed, at certain seasons, by its large pink fruit. 
The wood is of open gmin, so that by being 
creosoted, it probably could be made useful 
in various ways. The seeds are roasled and 
eaten by the natives of Amboyua and the 
capsules hurnod for the preparation of the 
colouring matter called by the natives kus- 
surabha;— Dr. Oibmn, Thwaites, Eng. Cyc, 
fV.^ A., Vol. I, p. 62. 

STEBCULIA COLORATA, Roxb. 
Bhai.T DuK. j Karaka. DuK? Tel. 

A large tree of the Dekhan and in the i flhres, these are chopped np and converted 
Godftveiy forests, which ia deciduous in the '""> a flaxy substance, by the natives of the 
cold season, aud flowei-s in March aud April. I ooast, below Wynaad, who contrive to make 
Grows at CourtuUum, the wood is said to be ' them into a sort of clothing, — DrM. Riddell, 
useless.— Dr. Riddell, Captains Macdouald Wight, Mr. Rohde, Roxb., Vol. Ill, p. 149, 



STERCCilA PARVIFOLIA. 

The oil 
Oudira pusjan yennai. Tau. 
This large tree is very common in (he 
central province of Ceylon, where a cubic foot 
weighs 26 lbs., and it grows in the peninsula 
of India, generally, but chiefly on [he western 
coast in Malabar and Mysore. On tlie Bom- 
bay side of India, it is not common in the 
forests, but ia more frequently found about cul- 
tivated holdings on the coasi, where it grows 
up small and very straight. It is common on 
the hills and plains of British Burmah, where 
a cubic foot weighs Iba. 33. In a full-grown 
tree, on good soil, the average length of the 
tmnb to the first branch is 50 feet, and average 
girth, measured at 6 feet, from the ground ia 
10 feet. Dr. Brandia tells us that the wood 
ia not used there. But, in Ceylon, it is used 
for common house-building purposes, on the 
western coast and in Mysore, it is applied to a 
number of useful purposes, and ia one of the 
trees believed to furni^ the smaller poon spare 
of that coast : indeed. Dr. Gibson tells us Uint 
it is used as a substitute for the true poon spai's 
in small counti'y vessels. Major Bcddome 
1 deems this to be a mistake ou the part of Dr. 
■'>■ Gibson, who, however, writing fi-om Europe 
in I S64, repeats it. The seeds are eaten by 
the Singhalese.— ,/lin»iie, Mt. Mendi», Drs. 
Brandts, Bibion, Roxb. iii, 154, Voigt, 103, 
M. E. J. R., Riddell, Wight and Arnott, 
Vol. 1 p. 63, Thwailes, p. 29. 

STEBCULIA FOLIIS DIGITATIS, 



Hill c. 






Conda than-kaia. Tbl. 

Molai taynga. Tam, | 

The edibte seeds of tills tree are eaten by the 
poor. They are contained in follicles, each of 
whicli is nearly as large aa two hands joined. 
—Ainslie, p. 227. f JVote.— Is this S.,foefida ?) 

STERCULIA GUTTATA, Roxb. 

Goldar. DuK. I Ramena pn maram. Tail 

K mniiim. Tasc. | KawiUi in Annimullay. 

A large forest ti-ec, of Ceylon and Malabar, 
but occurring in the Dekhan. The character 
of its wood is not known. Its ijiner bark 
j abounds with very indifferent white flaxen 



and Beddome, W. ^ A., Vol. I, p. 63. 

STERCULIA FCETIDA, linn. ; Ro^b. 
W. 4f A. ; Ic. 

Jangli badam. Bssa. j Telembhoo, SiNoa. 
'■''■■ " Kudra^uUin. 



Let khop. BUBM, 
Fetid aterculia. 
Horse almond 



Tail 
Pinna 
I Pinata maram. „ 

1 poon. „ j Pinary maram, „ 

Klomunboerang. Hai.4T. j Gurrapu badam chettn. 
KarilL Halbal. | Tsl. 



Vol. I, p. 62, Useful Plants, p 
399, RoKle, Fib. PI. 

STERCULIA PARVIFLORA, Rozb. 

Southwellia parviflora. 
Ram-julparee. HiNp. 
A middle-sized tree, a native of the hilla 
cast of Tipperah and of Penang, wood un- 
known.— iioxfi., Vol. rn,;p.\*rt,Vmq\. 



STEltCULIA VILLOSA. STERE03PERMUM SUAVEOLENS. 

STEBCULIA POPULABIFLORA, Soxi> I Eiddell, Roffte, English Cvclopadia, Ro:^b 

Tins iree is a native of the Corom«iidel Vol. Ill, p. 153, Dr. J. L. Slewarl. 
side of India. The bark is peculiarly smootli ' 



lug trees.— iittj:*., Vol. III., p. 148. 

STERCULI4 RAMOSA. A tree of 
Pegu. The inner baik affords a strong and 
dui-able rope, iu common use. — Dr. McClel- 
land. 

STERCULIA ROXBURGHII. 
Ood-gadula, 

Common to the west of the Jumna, and 
occasionally as fai- as Rajauii. A fibre is; 
made from its bark. — Mr. Powell. 

STERCULIA URENS, Boxb. 

CavaUium 



STEREOSPERMUM CHELONOIDES. 


PP. Ic, DC. 






Spathodea 


DC. Prod. 


Tha-koop-poo. BuBM. 
Padri. Hind. 


PoD-padris maram. Tam. 


Vela-padri. „ 


Padul. Mahr. 




Padei- „ 


KaUgoru. Tbl. 


Keerael. „ 




1'aatuka. „ 


KaligouSr" " 


Padrimaram. M*leal. 


Tag^a. : - 


Lunu madala. SlNGH. 


Kaligoru. 




Kalighutm. „ 


Ela palol. ' " 


Kalugoru. „ 



F'cl^pathri 






Bull ? Beno. 






ram. T/.ll 



Kar kutila. 

KuncloL Mahb. 



I Veils butalli n 
Vsllay putalli 
Kavali. Tam. ■ 
Thahai. Tel. 
I KavaliTel.oftheGodaTerj 
The gum. 
Tahav. BuRH. | Katila ka gond. Hind. 

This large tree is a native of Ceylou and of 
rooBt parts of India — occurring in the penin- 
sula, on the vvesteiii coast, common ia the inland 
and coast forests of Bombay, growing in the 
Ajmer hills and Kotah, and iu the mountainous 
countries of India generally. It may always 
be recognised by its peculiar bark, which looke 
as if painted of a light colour. Wood, accord- 
ing to Roxburgh, is soft, spongy, and loose- 
grained, only fit for the most common purposes. 
Acccording to Dr. Gibson, it is worthless, and 
tills seems the correct view. Seeds are roast- 
ed and eaten by the natives, and the leaves 
and tender biacches arc of great use in certain 
cattle diseases. The leaves when soaked in 
water, render it ropy and glutinous. The 
hark yields a gum resembling tragacanth. — 
Dr». Wight, Oibson and Irvine, Thteaites, 
Eoxb., Vol. Ill, p. 145. 

STERCULIA VILLOSA, Bozb., Vol. 
HI p. 153. 

OodaL Assam. 
Gul-kundal of Janiu. 
Gul-bodia of Ilazara. 
Maaflu bodlaof Salt-range. 
Euri of Uheiiab. | 

A large tree of the Dekhan and of the 
mountainous countries to the eastward of 
Bengal, also in the Panjab Sowalik up to 
3,500 feet, and in Kumaon. It has a stmight 
trunk with a smooth bark. The wood is not 
known and is likely to be worthless. The 
bark or rather all the layers, can be stiipped 
off from the bottom to the top of the tree with 
the greatest facility, and fine pliable ropes 
may be made from the inner layers of bark, 
whilst the outer yield coarser ropes. The 
rope is very strong and very lasting — wet 
doing it little injary. Elephant ropes, bagging, 
*"'/ paper bfive been mndo from it. '^ 



of the Kader. 



This, though not a large, is a very haod- 
Bometree, with very fragrant beautiful pink- 
ish flowei-a. It grows in Ceylon near the 
seas, but also up to 2,000 feet. In Southern 
India, it is found in Coimbatore and variouB 
parts of the Madras Pi-esidency ; both above 
and below the ghats in Canara and Sunda, 
though not common there : in the Dekhan, 
it is abundant On the right bank of the Goda- 
very and in Gan^ara and Goomsur ; also in 
the Bombay ghats, at Khandalla, and Parr. 
It attains an extreme height of 20 feet, with 
a circumference of 1 foot, and the height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch is 8 feet. But the tree is held 
sacred by Iliudus in consequence of which it 
is difficult to obtaiu the timber, but it^is a 
good fancy wood, suitable for buildingB, It 
is not common in the forests of the Bombay 
presidency, it is found, especially in those of 
the coast and ghats, but has not been observed 
in the inland jungles. It is highly coloured, 
hard and durable, and much used on the hills 
where it abounds. Its wood is there used 
for interiors of buildinjjs, but is seldom [Kt>- 
curable of a size fit for anything but posta. 
It grows in Assam and Sylfaet. The wool 
in British Burmah is used in house-building. 
In a full grown tree on good soil, there, the 
average length of the trunk to the first braoch 
is 30 feet and average girth measnred at 6 
feet from the ground is 5 feet. It sells in 
Burmah, at H annas per cubic foot Hie 
bark and fruit are used medicinally, and the 
pleasant tasted and fragrant fiowere at» omJ 
to make a cooling drink in feverp. — Dri- 
Mason, Wight, Qibton, Voigt, and Brandu, 
Thw., Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, Captain* Bet- 
dome and Macdonald, IS'lor. Andh. 



Bignoois aiuvealena, Ratb., ii^ lOd. 

Tflcoma, „ 0. DtM. 

Parool. liENQ. Hahr. I Ooloonanthri man. Cu. 
Qhanta ,. Ponilii. HUTD. 

Mug „ Padnl, PhtthL lUna 

\ Talulcc V. %K^B. I Padal, SMitmn oT PhjA 



%Da 



STILLINGIA SEBIFERA. 



STllYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 






Samme of Panjab. Kuberakoshi. Tel. 

Bhita padarL Sans. Padari 

Krishna vrinta. „ Patali- 

Padri maram. Tam. Kalagoru. 

This tree is frequent in the Wall iar jungles 
in southern India. It abounds in the Soonda 
forests ; is very rare in other Bombay forests, 
but is occasionally found in the Konkuu, 
near a temple, where it has evidently been 
planted for the sake of its beautiful flowers. 
It grows in the Dandelle forest above the 
ghats, in Canara and Sunda. It occurs, 
though not very common, in Ganjam and 
Goomsur, where it attains an extreme height 
of 20 feet, with a circumstance of 1-^ feet, 
and the height from the ground to the nearest 
branch is 12 feet. It also occurs in the 
Dekhan, in Bengal, Sukanuggur, Gorukpur, 
and the Kheree jungle. It grows in Kangra, 
Dehra Dhoon, and to a large tree in the 
Siwalik tract, up to the Ravi, with a useful 
timber, and in Kangra and Dehra Dhoon, the 
wood is dark-coloured strong and serviceable, 
long-grained, elastic, and used for buggy 
shafts and bows. Its wood is very similar to 
S. chelonoides, but is of a redder hue. The 
bark is employed medicinally. Mr. R. 
Thompson states that it grows in greatest 
abundance at the foot of the hills of Kumaon, 
that its timber is large and useful, of a light 
yellow colour but in the centre of a dark 
reddish-brown, and that logs can be had 20 
to 30 feet long, and 4 to 5 feet in girth. It 
is largely used for the wood-work of Native 
buildings. — Drs. Roxb,y Voigt, Wighty Cleg- 
horny Oihson and J. L. Siewart, Mr, R. 
Thompsony Captains Beddome and Mac- 
donald, 

STILLINGIA SEBIFERA, Willde ; 

Micheaux. 

Sapium sebiferum, Boxb., Fl. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 693. 
Croton sebiferum, Linn, 



STRYCHNOS, a genus of plants, growing 
in Ceylon and India. Mr. Thwaites mentions, 
as Ceylon plants, S. ciiinamomifolia, Thw,y of 
the Hantani district, S. colubrina, Linn.y in 
the hot, drier parts of Ceylon, S. laurina, 
Wall.y at Galle and Korne-galle. S, minor, 
Blnmey at an elevation of 6,000 feet, and S. 
nux-vomica. 

STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA, Linn. 

KucMla luta. Beng. 
Snake poison nut tree, Eng 
Snake wood tree. „ 

Bois de couleuvre. Fr. 
Lignum colubrinum. Lat. 

A scandent plant with a stem of a great 
size, often 8 to 12 inches in diameter, growing 
in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon and in Mala- 
bar. The wood is of a light grey colour, hard, 
and intensely bitter. It forms one of the woods 
known in Britain as snake wood, along with 
those of the Ophioxylon serpen tin um of Am- 
boyna, Ophiorhiza mun^os of Java, and 
Strychnos nux vomica. The Teling physi- 
cians regard the wood of the root as a remedy 
in snake bites. — Dr. O^Shaughnessyy Eng. 
CyCy ThwaiteSy Roxb.y FL Ind. Vol. 2., p. 
577 y Voigt. 



Chelat pipuL Beno. I Tallow tree of China. Eno. 

Mom China. „ | 

This tree, which Voigt says had been do- 
mesticated about Serampore, grows all over 
the eastern part of China and in Chusan, and 
when at its full height is a beautiful tree, 
with a straight trunk, and resembling the aspen 
in shape and foliage. It was introduced into 
India, and in Dr. Roxburgh's time was com- 
mon near Calcutta, and Dr. Jameson says it 
has now been acclimatized. It grows to the 
height of a pear tree, with trunk and branches 
like the cherry and foliage like the poplar. Its 
kernels are coated with a pure white tallow, 
which is steamed off and collected. It is used 
for candles, and as oil for lamps, but Dr. 
Roxburgh says it is not equal to cocoanut oil. 
Character of wood not known, but in Bengal it 
was only considered an ornamental tree.— 

Voigty Roxb.y Fl. Ind.y Vol. JH^p.SBZ^ Drs. 

Williams and Rawes. 



Modira kaniram, Maleal ? 
Pao-de -cobra. Port. 
Naga musada. Tel. 
Naga musadi. „ 
Modira canoram. Rheede. 



STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA, Linn.y 
Roxb. FL Ind.y Vol. i, p. 575, 

Khanak ul kalb. Ab. 
FaluB mahi. 
Kuchila. Beng. 



»» 



Kha bouug. BuBM. 

Kha gyee ? „ of Moul- 

mein? 
Kuchila. DUK. 
Snake wood tree. 
Vomit nut 
Poison nut 
Nux-vomica „ 
Kuchla. Hind. 
Kuchila. ,, 
Lignum colubrinum. Lat. 
Jhar-katchura. Mahb. 
Kariram? Maleal. 
Izaraki? Pebs. 






Eng. 



Culaka? Sans. 
Gutapa. „ 

Vesha-mushti bijum. San 
Kudaka domatta ? SiNGH. 
Goda-kadaru ? ,, 

Gada-kadooroo-gasB. „ 
Yetti maram. Tam. 
Mutti? Qu? Yettimaram. 
Yetti-cotay maram. Tam. 
Musada. Tel. 
Mesidi. „ 
Mushti. ,, 

Mushti ganga musidi. Tel. 
Korra. Tel.? of Ganjam 

and Goomsur. 
Kunjaram of Travancore. 



A small or middling-sized tree, with a short 
crooked trunk, which grows in the hotter 
parts of Ceylon, common in every part of the 
Madras Presidency ; common in the south Kon- 
kan, particularly in shady ravines, but, on the 
Bombay side, does not re-appear either north 
of the Savitri or inland. It is a native of the 
southern parts of the Bengal Presidency and 
near Midnapore, is a very common tree 
throughout the forests of Pegu and extends 
into the Archipelago. In a full-grown tree, 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 15 to 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet fvom the ground is 3 feet. 
Its timber is strong and close-grained, but 
never of large size : wood hard and of a white 
or ash colour, specific gravity 0'706. A cubic 
foot weighs 52 fi)s. It is durable, is used for 
plough-shares, and cart-wheels, in Travancore, 
} for making cots, and is adapted for fancy work 

257 q 



STEYCHNOS SANCTI IQNATlI. 

and cabinet making. It fuvnishes one of the 
snake woods of commerce. It produces 
poiaon cut or nux vamica of commei-ce, the 
pulp of which is the fiivourite food of the 
Buceroa Malabai'icua, or Malabar hornbill. 
Iron tools are sharpened on blocks of this wood. 
White ants will not touch it.— Drs. Wight, 
Clegkarn, Qibson, Brandis and Mason, Co- 
lonel Frith, Captain Macdonald, Cal. Cat. Sx. 
1862, floifi., M. Ind., Vol. I., p. 575, Thio., 
En. PI. Zeyl., 20!, Mr. Jacob. 
STRYCIINOS POTATORUM, L. Wtllde. 
NiriDoIL Beno. 
Chilbinj-ka-jbn. 
Claaring nnt tree 
Ninuali. Hind. 
Chil blnj. „ 
TettMD parel 



Eatahe. Sans. 
Injini-gaaB. SiNOH. 

Tettan oottay manun. 

ChilUghinsalu chettu.TsL 
ChiUa oliettu. 



The wood. 
Iniiiga wood ! Anglo-Tel. | Induga kans. Tbl. 
Chill>uij-ki lakn. Hind. ] 

Tliv true. 

ThHtlH maram, Tau. 

Chillo giaja chettu, Tel. 
nirmuii. „ Indapa obettu „ 

NirmnlU. Mahh. Kotuko of Ganjam and 

laglni gaha. Sikqie. Uoomeur. 

This tree grows iu the di'ior, and especially 
the northern, parta of Ceylon. It is found in 
various parts of India and growa toa moderate 
and even large Kize, larger than the S. nux 
vomica and scarcer. It is found in Coimba- 
tore aod other parts of the Madras Prcaideacy, 
on mountains and in woods of great extent \ 
on the hilis of the Satpoora range, uear AiTa- 
wad and in the jungles of Doordi, on tlie 
Gutpui'ba river. The wood is hard and dur- 
able, end, though of small size, is used foi- 
several economic purposes. In Ganjam and 
Goomsur, its extreme height is 40 feet, cir- 
cumrereuco4 feet, and height from the gi^iuud 
to the intei-section of the firat branch, 9 feet. 
In Ganjam and Goomsur, it is chiefly used for 
firowood, though bandy-wheels and plough- 
shares are occasionlly made of it. The seeds 
have the peculiar property of purilyiug muddy 
water, and are constantly used for that pur- 
pose by the natives of India who rub the iuside 
of their lotas and brass poF.s with them. The 
fruit is used medicinally. — Drs. Wight, Gibson 
a,nd (Leghorn, Captain Macdonald, Thw., p. 
201, Ilozb., F(. Tnd^ Vol. I, p. 576. 

STRYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATII. 
Berg. 

St. Ignatiuji'beanttco.EHQ. I Papita. Hisn. 

A branching tree, a native of the Philippine 
Islands and Cochin China, chai'act.^r of wood 
not known. Ila seeds oi' bcanaare of the size 
of a large olive, and contain tixiblc the quantity 
of atrychaiaG of t!ie nux vomica nut — Dr. 
O'S/tauff/tnessy, Voigf. 



STYLOCORYNA WEBEEA, A. Rich. 

Webera cDiytnboaa, WUld., Roxb. Fl. Ind., i, 696, 

Canthium carymboaum, Ptri. Sheedt. 

Rondels tia aaiatlca, Linn. 

Capia ooiymboaa, DC. 

Tareaaa Zey lanica, Ortrtn. 

Polyuzus ? maderaapataauH, DO. 



Eommi cbeltu. Tel. | Kanda 

The wood of thia ahrub or small tree is 
small, hut hard and tough : is prettily marked, 
and much esteemed for helves. It is met 
with on the G^davery. Its leaves and froit 
are used in medicine. — Capt. Beddome, Roxb., 
Fl. Ind., II, p. 533, Voigi, p. 377. 

STVRAX BENZOIN, Dryander. 

HuBse-ul-JBwi. Abab. I Gam b^nianiiil. Ero. 

Benjamin, Eho. Laban. Hum. 

BeuEoin. „ I Usbb laban. VKBB. 

This tree is a native of Sumatra, Siam anil 
Java, and yields the gum beDJamia of com- 
merce : character of wood not known.— 
Voigt, 347. 

SUVANDE, Singh. A wood nsed in Cey- 
lon for common house-building purposes. It 
grows in the western province of that island. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and the wood is 
said to last 30 years. — Mr. MenJit. 

SUMATRA. The Sumatra forests con- 
tain an inexhaustible store and endlees variety 
of timber trees, many soi'ta of which are 
highly valuable and capable of being applied 
to ship-buildiug and other important purposes. 
On the western coast, the general want of 
navigable rivcis has materially hindered both 
the export and the employment of its timber ; 
but tliose on the eastern side, particularly 
Siak, are more favorably situated. 

Red biiUangur. For masts and yards the wood 
preferred is the red bintiaigur, a species of Uvarit, 
which in all the maritime porta of India, has ob- 
tained thenameof poonor puhn, from the Malay- 
an word signifying tree in general ; as piUui, 
upas, tiie poison tree, puhn kaya, a timber tree, 
&c. 

Camphor wood, useful for capenters' purpose. 

Juar, Ebony, called in Batavia " kayu arang, " 

' charcoal wood, is found here in great plenty, 

Kagn arau, the Casuarina littorea is often - 
termed a bastard pine, and, as such, gave nime 
to the Isle of Pines discovered by Captain VoA. 
By the Malays it is usually called kayu cfaanutn, 
Trom the resemblance of its branches to tk 
lental cow-tails of Upper India. It Iw 
been already remarked of this tree, the wootlof 
which is not particularly useful, that it delighia ii 
a low sandy soil, and ia ever the first that springs 
up from land relinquished by the sea. 

Kayu gadin, a wood posaessing the flavour uid 
qualities of the saseafras, and used for theaune 
purposes in medicine, but in the growth of tbe 
tree i( resembles rather the British elm than the 
laurus, to which latter trihe the American s«- 



SY!ffPL6C0S PANICULATA. 



SYRINGA EMODI. 



safras belongs. It is very common in the plains 
near Bencoolen. 

Kayu pindis or Kapini^ a species of Metrosi- 
deros, is named also Kyau besi^ or iron-wood, on 
account of its extraordinary hardness, as it turns 
the edge of common tools. 

Marbau, the Metrosideros Amboinesis, K. 
grows to a large size, and^is used for beams both 
in ship and house-building, as well as for other 
purposes to which oak is applied in Europe. 

Pinaga is valuable as crooked timber, and is 
used for frames and knees of ships, being also 
very durable. It frequently grows in the wash 
of the sea. 

Rangas or Rangi, commonly supposed to be 
the manchineel of the West Indies, but perhaps 
only from the noxious quality of its juices, is the 
Arbor vemicis of Rumphius, and is particularly 
described in the Batav. Trans. Vol. V., under 
the name of Manga deleteria sylvestris, fructu 
parvo cordiformi. — MarsderCa History ofSuma- 
tra, p. 162. 

SUMSIHAR, Hind. A tree of Chota 
Nagpore. Hard timber. — CaL Cat, Ex, 1862. 

SUNNUN. The trunk of this Panjab tree 
to the first branch is 6 feet, and girth 2^ feet ; 
wood in ripe trees of a dark bay, like the Sissoo, 
hard, veined, polishes well ; used chiefly for 
cot posts and legs, also for combs, and in all 
small work ; not liable to warp, nor subject 
to worms. Found in forests of slow growth ; 
attains full size and becomes useful in 30 
years. — lAeut- Colonel Lake, Commissioner 
Jhullundur Division, 

SUTSHER. A dark coloured wood, close 
grained, strong and heavy, grows from Sooree 
to Hasdiha in the San thai jungles, but scarce. 
Furniture and posts are made from this wood. 
— Cal. Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 
(Note, ^Is this name correct ?) 

SYMPLOCOS, a genus of plants, of which 
there are about thirty species in the south and 
east of Asia. Thwaitesin his Enumeratio Plan- 
tarum Zeylanicum mentions fifteen Ceylon 
species. 

SYMPLOCOS, Species, 

Kam-tha-plio-gee. Burm. 
A timber of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

SYMPLOCOS CRATiEGIODES, Don. 

Lodar Panjab. I Lodh the Bark. 

La. ,9 I Loj. Panjab. 

A small tree of the Panjab Himalaya, 
gi-owing up to 3,000 and 7,000 feet. Its 
wood is not specially valued. — Dr, J. L, 
Siewartyf. 138. 

SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 

Lodh. I Lodhar. 

The wood of this Panjab tree is moder- 
ately hard, and used for posts. The bark is 
collected for sale as a dye. — Mr. Fowell. 



Lodh. BENa. 
Lodh. Hind. 
Hoora. Mahb. 



SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA, Roxb, EL 
Ind, II, p. 639. 

Savura lodhra. Sans. 
Lodduga. Tel. 
Erra lodduga. ,, 

This small tree, from ten to twelve feet 
high, and with a trunk about 20 inches in 
circumference, is a native of Nepal and 
Kumaon and of Burdwan and Midnapore in 
Bengal. It grows also in the Kotah jungicF, 
but, in the Bombay Presidency, it is found 
only in the jungles of the highest ghats. Its 
wood is yellowish, hard, strong and compact, 
and might be used for cabinet as well as for 
other purposes, and for turnery. The bark 
of the root is sold at 4 seers the rupee, and 
is used in Rajputanah, for dyeing red. It is 
also used in medicine, being considered heat- 
ing and promotive of the secretions. It is 
used also in the mesalihs for animals. The 
bark furnishes one of the red powders, 
known as " abir," scattered by Hindus in the 
festival of the hoolee. — Drs, Roxh>y El, Ind,y 
II, p. 539, Irvine, Gibson, Voigt, Mr, R, 
Thompson^ 

SYMPLOCOS SPICATA, Roxb., ii, 541. 

Bombi. Singh. 

A tree of Assam and the Khassya hills, of 
Ceylon and the south of the Peninsula ; with 
white flowers. Timber used in house-build- 
ing. — Roxb,, ii., 541, Major Beddome. 

SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA, Wallich, 

Ka-tha. Bubm. j Meigui red wood. Eng. 

Tavoy red wood. Eng. | • 

A very large tree of British Burmah. The 
wood makes handsome furniture, and is used 
for buildings, boxes, &c., and, in Tavoy, for 
similar purposes to those that the gum kino 
wood is applied at Moulmein. It is, occasion- 
ally, a beautifully variegated wood, well adapt- 
ed for furniture and ornamental purposes. It 
contains a dye, and is in great abundance in 
the islands on the coast and near Moulmein. 
When the wood is steeped in ferruginous 
mud, it turns jet black and looks like ebony. 
The large cylindrical knobs, one or two inches 
in diameter, so often noticed in the ears of 
Karen women at Tavoy are made of this 
wood after the colour has been changed.— 
Captain Dance, Drs. Mason and Wallich. 

SYRINGA EMODI, Wall 



Ban-phunt. Panj. 

Ban dakhur. 

Juari. 

Shafri. 

Dudla. 

Lolti. 






»» 



Shaffar of Eanawar. 
Karmar. Panj. 
Ban-chir. „ 
Ghimu. „ 
I Rang chul of Kunawar. 



This shrub grows at 7,000 to 1 1,000 feet 
in the Panjab Himalaya, and at 9,000 feet 
near the Safed Koh. Its wood is white and 
close-grained and carves well. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewarty p. 140. ^ 
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TAIA-BOUK-BHA ? 



TALLE TANGA. 



SYZYGIUM, a tropical genus of plants, 
all the species of which are now referred to 
other genera, particularly Eugenia, and 
notices of E. acris ; alternifolia ; amoena ; 
bracteata ; caryophyllifolia ; caryophyllata ; 
cerasoides ; jambolana ; jambos ; laurina ; 
malaccensis and obtusifolia, will be found under 
these names, but, particular attention is 
directed to the remarks against E. jam- 
bolana. And, as Dr. Wight, in Icones, gives 
Syzygium carophyllaceum : densiflorum ; 
jambolanum ; lanceolatum ; nervosum ; obla- 
lum ; rubicundum ; rugosum ; salicifolium 
and Zeylanicum, it will be understood how 
greatly this genus has been changed. Mr. 
Thwaites notices Zyzygium assimile, Gard- 
neri, micranthum, rotundifolia ; sclerophyl- 
lum ; spathulatum and S. umbrosum, all 
growing in the central provinces of Ceylon, 
at elevations of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet. 
S. oliganthum, Thw., a small tree of the 
Ambagamowa district, at an elevation of 
3,000 to 5,000 feet Z. jambolanum, will 
be found noticed under its synonym E. 
jambolana (and Mr. Thwaites gives as its 
synonyms, 8yzygium caryophyllifoliumy DC. 
E. (S.) caryophyllifolia, [E. (S.) jambolana ? 
var. microcarpa], Wight, t; 553. E. caryo- 
phyllifolia. Lam. Roxb. ; Fl. Ind., EL. p. 486. 
Calyptranthes cumini. Moon's Cat. p. 39 — 
c. p. 1584.) It is the Madaug-gass, Singh., 
is common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. Mr. Thwaites gives Syzygium 
polyanthum, Eng. (8. polyantha, Wight, lit 
ii, p.* 17 ; Ic. t. 543.) And S. balsameum, 



Wall., and Wight, Calypt. caryophyl- 
lifolia, Moon's Cat. p. 39— c. p. 2081, 
the Batta domba-gass of the Singhalese, is a 
large tree common in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet. And, Syzygium sylvesire, 
Eng. (S.) sylvestris, W. Ic. t. 532. Calyp- 
tranthes jambolana, Moon's Cat. p. 39 — c. p. 
2862, the Aloobo-gass of the Singhalese, as a 
large tree, common in Ceylon, up to an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet. The woods of several of 
these trees are employed for economic pur- 
poses. — fVighty lcon.f Voigt^ Thw, En. Fl, 
Zeyl.y p' 116. 

SYZYGIUM JAMBOLANUM, DC. 

Jamun. Jamu. Jammu. Hind. \ Eatammal of Kuign. 
Rukan or Rukhan of Panjab. I Siunra (the wild tiee) 
Buknu ,, I of HoBhyarpar. 

FhullindahJamoon of Kumaon | 

Grows in Kumaon in low flat localities. 
In the Panjab it grows to 70 or 80 feet high, 
with 8 or 9 to 15 feet in girth, and is a good 
shady avenue tree. The heart wood is red- 
dish coloured, heavy, hard and strong, and 
durable, is not attacked by worms, but is apt 
to warp and does not last well in the air. It is 
made into planks, is a favorite for well-work, 
and is used also for sugar-mills and agricul- 
tural implements.— Dr. J, L. Stewart^ p. 94, 
Mr. R. Thompson. 

SYZYGIUM LATERIFOLIUM. 

Jamoon. 

A small tree grows in dry situations in 
Kumaon, timber hard, heavy and durable, and 
of a good grain.— JIfr. Thompson. 



TABERNiEMONTANA DICHOTOMA, 
Roxb. 

T. citrifolia, Gibson, 



Nagin koora. Can. I Pala. Tam. 

Duvikaduru. SiNO. | 

Grows in Ceylon and Malabar ; common 
on the hills near and below the ghats of 
Canara and Sunda. Wood white, but tough 
and strong. Never large. — Roxb, ii, 21, Dr. 
Gibson. 

TABOOT ? A tree of Akyab, wood used 
for making banghies and other fine work. It 
grows to a moderate size, but is not very 
plentiful.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TAG-NYENG. In Tavoy, a useful fur- 
niture wood. — Mr. Blundell. 

TAHITI yields timber from the Acacia 
myriadena, Artocarpus incisa, Casuarina 
equisetifolia, Cepanthes mara, and Rhus apape. 

TAIA-BOUK-BHA ? A plentiful tree 
of Akjab. It is a small wood, and is used 
for £rewood.—Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 



TA KEEP-NEE. In Tavoy, a very strong, 
close-grained, heavy, light-coloured, wood.— 
Mr. Blundell. 



TA-KOUK THA, Bdrm. or YAY MI- 
NE, BuRM. A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui, of maximum girth ^ cubit and maxi- 
mum length 7 feet. Abundant all over the 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a durable wood, likely to make good 
helves or to be useful in turning. Too small 
in size, however, to be recommended. — Cap' 
tain Dance, 

TALAZ, BuRM. ? A tree of Akyab. It 
is plentiful and is used for oars and banghies, 
and in house-building. — Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862: 

TALLE TANGA, the Malayala and Tamil 
name of a Malabar and Canara tree, which 
grows to about two feet in diameter, and 
thirty feet high. It is the tree that produces 
the jungle almonds, on which monkeys and 
other forest animals feed. The natives cut 
,tkva v7ood into boards for boat and house- 

2.60 



TAMARINDTJS INDICA. 



TAMARIX DIOECA. 



building, they also make it into canoes, possibly alludes to the West Indian red and 
which are said to be durable. The boats are East Indian white varieties ; several large 
sowed together by coir yarns. — Edye Forests trees of the former with red fruit, grow in 



of Malabar and Canara, 

TAMARINDUS INDICA, Linn.; Roxb.; 
W, 4 A.; DC. The Tamarind Tree. 

TamarinduB occideD talis, OcBrtn. 
„ officinalifl, Hooker. 



Tamr-i-hindi. Ab?? 
Tintori. BsNO. 
Ma-gyi. BuRM. 
HuU shena. Can. 
Oonaramara. ,, 
Hoonsay? „ 
Tamarind-tree. ESno. 
Amli ka jhar. HiND. 
Cheetz. Mahb. 



Asam. Malat. 
Kamal ,, 
Balam pulL Malbal. 
Darakht tamr-i-Mndi. Feb. 
Si^embela. Singh. 
Seiam-bala. „ 
Pulia maram. Tam. 
Ghinta chettu. 



The fruit. 



Amli ? Ab. Guz. Hind. 
Imli Gash. Duk. 
Umbuli. J, 
Cay-me. C00H.-OHIN. 
Tamarind. Eno. 
Tamarins. Fb. 
Tamarinden. Gbb. 
Tamarindo. It. Sp. 
Tamarindus. Lat. 
Asam. Malat. 
Jawa. • t 



Kranji Malat. 
EamaL ,, 
Neghka. Malbal. 
Tamr-i-hindi. Pebs. 
Amlika. Sans. 
TintiH. „ 
Maha-siambala. Singh. 
Pulipallam. Tam. 
Chinta pandu. Tel. 
Demer-nindi. TuBK. 



the south of India, and I largely distributed the 
seeds through the Madras Board of Revenue 
but with little or no success.) 

TAMARIX, the Tamarisk. Of this genus, 
the more common species are the T. gallica, 
Linn, the *^jhao*^ of northern India, which 
grows on the Coromandel coast, on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges, on the banks of the 
Indus, in Cutch and Sind, where it is common- 
ly used for fii^ewood : — Also T. dioeca, Roxb.y 
a shrub of the Sunderbuns and found in the 
beds of the Konkun and Dekhan rivers : 
it is the "Lai jhao" of India. Dr. Royle 
remarks that bitterness and astringency are 
the properties ascribed to the Tamariscineae 
and hence tJie occasional employment of the 
European species as a tonic, and in Denmark 
as a substitute for hop in making beer. In 
India, also, the twigs of T. Indica and dioeca, 
are considered astringent, but the plants are 
more valued on account of the galls which are 
formed on these and on T. Furas, as on T. 
This is a very handsome tree, of a slow orientalis in Egypt, and which, being highly 
growth, but attains a great size. It is not a astringent, are now, as in former times, used 
tree common in forests, but is met with in jn medicine and dyeing, those formed on T. 
gardens, near old temples, m groves or topes, puras, are called "Sumrut-ool-aul" or "Chotee- 
and along roads where it has been planted, mue" ; and of the jhao, " Sumrut-ool-toorfa" 
It is a graceful avenue tree and its fruit is in ^^ « buree-mue," they are chiefly imported 
great request. The wood is hard, dark from Mooltan, but he had found the Furas 
coloured, durable, and often finely veined, i^ Delhi. The ashes of T. gallica and Afri- 
and the heart wood of old trees is dark cana, when growing near the sea, contain a 
coloured, resembling ebony. The tree is apt to large proportion of sulphate of soda, so that 
be hollow in the centre, which prevents large they may be profitably burnt to obtain that 
slabs being obtained. The wood is used m the gait, and its abundance explains the utility of 
manufacture of sugar and oil mills, naves of gome of these plants as diuretics. The T. 
whoels,mallets, rice-pounders, and for furniture indica grows to the size of a middling-sized 
and buildinjj; purposes, but carpenters are veiy tree, with a trunk the thickness of a man's 
unwilling to work it up, on account of the body. A product very different from any of 
great damage it causes to the best tempered these products, is the manna produced 6n a 
tools. It is valuable for brick and tile burn- gpecies of tamarisk. This has been ascertained 
ing. Mr. Edye says there are two sorts of ^y Ehrenberg to be produced by the puncture 
the tamarind, the light and the dark. The of Coccus maniparus, on a variety of T. gal- 
trees grow to about seven or eight feet in \i^ growing on Mount Sinai. This manna has 
diameter at the butt, while that of the body lo^g been known by the name of Arabian, to 
of the tree is about five feet. This part is distmguish it from the Persian, manna, the pro- 
seldom more than ten feet long when it duce of Alhagi maurorum, the toorunjbeen 
branches out into curves of various dimensions, (y. p. 194^) of Arabian authors. This is 
It is considered valuable from the quantity of caUed Guzunjbeen, from Guz or Kuz, one of 
fruit it produces, which is used medicinally, the names of the T. gallica tamarisk.— UoyZe, 
The fruit is used in cookery. These trees m jgi^^ Bot.,p. 214, Roxb. Vol.11 p. 101. 
are cultivated in gardens, and spread their 
branches to a great extent. The timber is TAMARIX 
remarkably heavy and hard, much like Lig- Stewart 
hum vitae, and is used generally for shivers in Lal-jbao. Hind. 
blocks, and such purposes. — Edye Forests of ^^ ^^^'* 
Malabar and Canara, Drs. fFight, Mason, Rukh. 
Gleghom, Gibson and Stewart, Mr. Mendis. Koan. 
{Note, — Mr. Edye, in saying Uiat there are T. dioeca grows in upper India, near the 
two sorts of tamarind, the light and the dark, Dekhan and Concan rivers, is common on the 
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DIOECA, Roxb., J. L. 



>9 
»» 



Lei Panj. 
Lai. „ 

Kach-lai. i, 
Ghazlai. „ 
Bghelta. Lad. 



TAMBOGUM. 



TAVOY WOODS. 



banks of the rivers of the Paujab, but is 
usually small and used as fuel. — Dr. J, L. 
Stewart. 

TAMARIX GALLICA, Linn. 

Var, /8. T. Indica, Ehrenb. 
T. Indica, Willde. 
T. epacroides, Linn. 



Jhau. Panj. 
PUchL 
Rukh. 
Koan. 



»» 



Laf ; lainya. Panj. 
Kachlei. 



11 



GhazleL 
Rgelta. Lad. 

T. gallica (T. Indica Boxb.) is found at 
1 0,600 feet on the Shayok in Ladak ; it reaches 
30 feet in height and 3 feet in girth. Its 
wood is often very red, is coarae-grained and 
used for Persian wheels, and in Ladak as 
handles, for the polo or hockey sticks, baskets 
are made of the twigs. — Dr. J. L. Stewart 
p.9\. 

TAMARIX ORIENTALIS, L. 

Panj. 



Khwa Eno. 


Ukhan. 


Ghwa. Pashtu. 


Ujhan. 


Ghuz. „ 


RiiVh. 


Faras. Panj. 


Kharlei. 


Farwa. „ 


Narlei. 


Parwan. „ 




Galls. 




Mai-bari. | Mai-choti 


Gazanjb 



11 
11 
11 
11 



Manna, 
sanjbin. | Misri lei. 

Flowers. 
Bur. 

Common from Delhi along the Panjab 
plains, up as far as Peshawar. Some trees 
grow with their branches close to the 
stem, and the tree is often mistaken by 
Europeans for a fir. It grows rapidly and 
decays rapidly being old at 20 years, its 
height is up to 60 feet with 12 feet girth, 
the timber weighs lbs. 90 when green, and 
lbs. 60 when dry. It is coarse-grained and 
used for Persian wheels, ploughs, small 
rafters. It emits an offensive odour when 
burnt. It is used for charcoal.— Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, p. 92, Mr, Powell. 

TAMBAGUM. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0*9 10, 5 feet in circumference, a veiy strong 
wood, used for houses, blocks, &c. — Col. 
Frith. 

TAMBOGUM in Tamil, and Vanponga in 
Malayala. This Malabar and Canai*a tree is 
remarkably heavy and close-grained, and may 
be considered very similar to the timber now 
imported into the dock yards from Africa, 
named African teak, No. I. It grows from 
thirty to fifty feet long, and about thirty 
inches in diameter, and is used by the natives 
where strength and durability are required, 
and weight is of no consideration. It pro- 
duces a fruit or berry, which the natives 
reduce to meal, with which they make cakes, 
curry, &c. : the berry is much like coffee in 
'bape and size. — JEdye, Forests of Malabar 



and Canara. {Note. — Are the TAmbagum 
of Colonel Frith and the Tambagum of Mr. 
Edye identical ? Are they Shorea tambag- 
gaia ?) 

TAMPINNIS, A fruit tree of Penang, of 
a light i*ed colour used for ornamental furni- 
ture, billiard cues, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

TANGNET-NA, BuRM. ATavoywood. 

TANI in Tamil, Jellam in Malayala, which 
means water- wood. This tree grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It 
is remarkably soft and porous, and contains a 
great quantity of water. When it is felled it 
is of little use ; and is considered as one of 
the inferior *kinds of jungle wood. — JSd^fe, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

TAN-LAB ET? In Amherst, a heavy, 
white timber, employed for house-posts and 
other common purposes. It is not liable to 
injury from insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TANNA, the Tamil name of a Malabar and 
Canara tree, which is hard and heavy. It is 
used by the natives in house- work, and fbr 
implements of agriculture when it can be pro- 
cured, but, it is very scarce. — Edye^Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

TANTHEYA, Burm. A Tavoy wood. 

TAREE MARA, Can. Yehela,.MAHiL 
Termlnalia bellerica. In Canara and Sunda, 
common both above and below, and is one of 
the greatest trees in the forest. Wood 
serviceable for houses but not first rate ; uaed 
also for plank. — Dr. Oibson. 

TAUP-SHA. An Amherst wood, em- 
ployed for house-posts, and would answer for 
common carpentry, but it is liable to split ; 
the bark is supposed to be medicinaL — dU. 
Ex. 1851. 

TAVOY WOODS. Our knowledge of 
the woods of this province is derived fiom 
two lists of specimens, one by Dr. Wallieb 
and one by Mr. Blundell, which were sent 
to the Exhibition of 1851 ; and also from the 
extended notices of the timbers of this pro- 
vince, which Captain Dance furnished. Tke 
names of Captain Dance's contributions, will 
be found under the head of Amherst^ 
Tavoy and Mergui. And his detailed des- 
criptions alphabetically. The names in the 
lists of Dr. Wallich and Mr. Blundell are as 
under : and notices will be found in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

Trees and woods of Tavoy by Dr. WaOkk. 

Acacid : Popeeah, Bwrm. 
Acacia : Paingadoo. Bwrm. 

Anacardium.Thubba]nb(X>. 
Burm. 



.Artocarpus. Thouenben, 
\ Burm. 



AriocarpuB, tp. B% 
Artocarpus: Pynyatfaeff 

tanDabengy BiinR. 
Bignonia, T^athee, Atm. 
Bignonia : (?) Thuggaioie, 

Bwrm. 
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Bignonia : lainbha, Burm. 
Calophyllum : Turra-phee, 

Burm. 
Carapa : TaUa-oon, Burm. 
Gareya : Kaga, Burm, ^ 
Gastanea Martabanica, 

Nome or zitha, Burm, 
Cerbera manghas, KuUooa, 

Burm, 
Dillenia Zimboon, Burm, 
DipterocarpuB grandiflora, 

Ain or amtha, Burm, 
DipterocarpuB grandiflora? 

Kunnean phin, ? Burm^ 
Euphorbiacese, Tamula, 

Burm, 
Eurya, Thaun, Burm, 
Excoecaria, ? Thurrotha, 

Burm. 
Ficus, Thubboo, Burm. 
FicuB, Thuppan, Burm. 
Garcinia Pulloua, Burm, 
Grewia, Miaya, Burm. 
Heritiera f omeB,Kunnazoo, 

Burm. 
Hibiscus macrophylluB. 
Hibiscus macrophyllus. (?) 
Hopeafloribunda,Thanthe - 

ya, Burm. 
Lagerstroemia, Kuenmou- 

nee or puma, Burm. 
Laurus, Kullowa or kurro- 

wa, Bu/rm. 
Laurus, Panatha, Burm. 
Laurus, Maythen, Burm. 
Laurus, Keemna, Burm. 
Laurus, Thuggoo, Burm. 
Laurus, Thitya, Burm. 
Laurus, Kayzai, Burm. 



Mimu8op8,Tliubbae,J?urm. 
MimuBOpB elengi. 
Murraya, Maika, Burm, 
Myristica, Thounsanga, 

Burm, 
MyriBtioa, Koathoe or 

Kunneen, Burm, 
Osyris peltata, Pbaoun, 

Burm, 
Pierardia, (?) Kunna or 

Kuzzo, Burm^ 
PinuB Dammara, Burm, 
PterocarpuB, (?) Puddow, 

Burm, 
Bettlera, Mimasko, Burm>, 
Rottlera,Keoun lae, Burm, 
Sandoricum,Thit toOi Bm'm 
Soaptea,? Palaepean, Burm. 
Sonneratia, (?) Thaumma, 

Burm, 
Sterculia, (?) Kununu, 

Burm. 
Steroulia,Thikadooo,J?i«rm 
SymplocoB, (?) Kaiu-tha- 

phogee, Bwrm. 
Syndesmis Tavoyana, Ka- 

tha, Burm. 
Syndesmis, Kunnun keun- 
kaKunnun keunla, Burm. 
Terminalia, Thuphangai 

Burm. 
Temstroemia, Puzzeen 

zwa, Burm. 
Uvaria, Thuhbor, Burm. 
Wrightia antidysenterica 

Lathou, Burm. 
Xylocarpus, Keanuan 

Burm, 
Zizyphus, Zeethee, Burm, 



Vernacular names. 



Ahnaun, Burm. 
Bah-mah-thoa, Burm. 
Gon-moo, Burm. 
Kaantlia, Burm. 
Kaungo kurra. 
Keahnaun, Burm. 
Kuddoot alaim, Bwm 
Kuddoot-nu, Burm. 
Kummi, Burm. 
Mainaban, Burm. 
May-klin, Burm. 
May-maka, Burm. 
May-rang, Burm. 
May-tobek, Burm. 

Mr. 



Megeone, Burm. 
Penlay-peen, Burm. 
Pienmanne, Burm. 
Pienmah pue, Burm. 
Tantheya, Burm. 
Tangnet-ua, Burm. 
Teatha, Burm. 
Thauga-et thittoo, Burm. 
Thau-baunpo, Burm. 
Thau baun thau-lay, Burm, 
Theyab, Burm. 
Thounmynga, Burm. 
Thymbro, Bui^m. 
Town pine, Burm. 

Bl^lelVa list. 



Annan. 

Bep-than. 

Bep-won. 

Bhan-bhway. 

Bha-ta-ka. 

Daup-yan. 

Eug-beng. 

Gedrela ? Kad-wot-nu, 

Burm. . 
Kanna-tso. 

Ka-nyeng kyaung khyay. 
Ka-nyeng-pyau. 
Katso Like toon. 
Kaung-thmoo ysepsay. 
Kengthep-guyung-y we pt. 
Kengthep-pheoot-kyay. 
Khamoung-nee. 
Khamoung-pyiou. 
Kharaway-nu. 
Kouk-ko. 

Kyay-tsay-gyu-khy-ay. 
Kyay-tsay-bayoun. 

Kyep-yo. 

Kywon-bo. 

Kywon-ma. 

Tienman. 

Mala-ka. 



Ma -yam. 

Mee-kyaung-kyay, 

M eep- tbua- ban. 

Miaup-bout. 

Mya-kamaun. 

Myeng-ta-bep. 

Ngoo-beng. 

Noalee-lyeng. 

Pan-loun. 

Pantheet-ya. 

Patseng-tBway. 

Patseng-ngo. 

Peng-lay-byun. 

Peng-lay-oun. 

Peng-lay-kaboay. 

Mimosa, Pee-dauP) Burm, 

ArtocarpuB, Pinnay, Burm. 

Pyaung pyiou. 

Pyeng-kbado. 

Tag-nyeng. 

Ta keep-nee. 

Tha-bhan. 

Tba-byay-nee. 

Tha-byoo. 

Theet-ta-gyee. 

Theet-ya-mm. 

Theet-ya-nee. 



Tbeet-ya-pyiou. 

Thiem. 

Thingan-kyaup. 

Thmeng-ba. 

Thmeny-tshout. 

Toung-bhaut. 

Toung-bhien. 

Toung-byeng. 



Toung-byion. 

Toung-kiia-ray. 

Tseng byiou. 

Tsoay-dan. 

Wonthay-khyay. 

Tow-ma-lay. 

Zoo-lat. 

— Cat. Ex. 1851. 



TAXUS BACCATA, Linn,, The Yew. 

Bakbal of Ghamba, Beas. 
Sangal, postal of Kaahmir. 
Yamdal of Kanawar. 



Bimi tung, tunni, Hazara. 
Badhar, sarrap of Hazara. 
Kautu. 



This) tree grows in the western Himalaya 
beyond the Indus and on the Safed Koh, at 
5,000 to 1 0,000 feet. It does not grow higher 
than 40 or 50 feet, with 7, 8, to 18 feet of 
girth, A few trees were observed at Kulu. 
It is elastic, is used for native bed-steads, bows, 
jampan poles, upholstery and clogs. The 
wood of old trees is reddish, polishes well, and 
seems suited for turnery and work. — Dr, J, 
L. Stewart, p. 227, Mr, Powell, H. B. 

TAYET KHYEE. Burm. This timber 
tree, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maximum 
length 15 feet, is abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It yields a pretty wood in grain, but 
one which when it dies rots readily. It is of 
no durability. — Captain Dance. 

TAY-THA. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
3 cubits and maximum length 15 feet. Scarce 
in Amherst, but abundant towards Tavoy. 
Found inland also along the sea coast all over 
the provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is subject to the dry rot when season- 
ed, is a useless wood and not recommended. — 
Captain Dance. 

TAY YO THA. ? A timber tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
2 cubits and maximum length 1 8 feet. It is 
very abundant on the sea coast and adjacent 
islands of these provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is used for oars and masts 
of boats. - When this wood is cut, a very acrid 
caustic juice or sap flies from it which will 
destroy sight, if it touch the eye ; or, if it fall 
on the face, it raises blisters. A wood danger- 
ous to work, and not durable. — Captain 
Dance. 

TECOMA STANS. A small tree or 
ornamental garden shrub, of the West Indies, 
has been introduced into India. 

TECOMA UNDULATA, O. Don. 

Bignonia undulata, Roxb, 



Bohira. 


Panj. 


Lahiira. 


» 


Luar. 


» 



Regdawan, Pabhtu, Panj. 

Reodan 

Rebdun. 



>« 



»» 



This small stiff looking tree grows in the 
arid tracts from Dehli to the west of the Indus 
rising to 40 feet with a girth of 5 to 8 feet. 
It has orange coloured blossoms. Its wood is 
small but good, hard close-grained and strong, 
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but is scarce. It is used for charpais, spinning 
wheels and ploughs. — Dr. J. L, Stewart, v. 
149. 

TECTONA GRANDIS. The Teak tree. 



Saygun. Beno. 
Kuyon. Burm. 
Sbaldoona of Jubbulpore.?? 
Sagwan. Hind. 



Saya. Mahr. 
Jati. Malay. 
Tek maram. Tam. 
Teku chettu. Tel. 



Localities, For the purposes of the public 
service, this majestic forest tree is perhaps the 
most laxgely used of any of the woods of 
south-eastern Asia and merits, therefore, 
a notice of some length. It is found in 
Bundelcund, on the Aravalli and Satpoora 
and on the banks of the Taptee river. It 
grows as a majestic forest tree on the western 
side of India, from Nassik, N. W. of Bombay, 
southwards to Severndroog ; also in the forest 
west of Vingorla, near Sawuntwarie : in the 
forest between Dharwar, Sunda and Sedashe- 
gur and in small patches above the ghats, in 
Canara, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and 
Coimbatore, and in the Anamullai. In Ceylon, 
the Dutch largely planted teak, which has 
attained considerable size : a small quantity 
occurs in the Nalla Malai mountains between 
Nellore and Cuddapah. North of this, 
it is known in the Nagpore and the Hydera- 
bad territories, on the Godavery and its 
feeders, viz., east of Chan da, on the left bank 
of the Paen Gunga and north of the Indra- 
watti river in 20° N. L. also on the 18° N. L. 
close to the right bank of the Godavery, east 
of Warungul and, further east, on the right 
bank of the Sebbur river. In Burmah and 
the Tenasserim provinces, also, at the forks of 
the Salwen river, and west of Moulmein 
between the Martaban river and the Menam, 
and nearly as far south as Tavoy, teak forests 
occur of great value. The Malay peninsula 
south of Tavoy, has no teak, but further south 
and east it reappears in Siam and in the moun- 
tainous parts of Sumatra, Celebes, Sumbawa 
and Java. Between Japara and Sourabaya, 
several extensive teak forests occur, which 
are of vast importance to the island : as the 
timber is well adapted to ship-building, being 
very durable and easily worked. Indeed, 
there is no other kind of wood in the Archi- 
pelago, which will endure so well, in the 
water. But Java is the only island in the 
Archipelago possessing teak forests which are, 
at present available to any extent for the 
purpose of ship-building ; for, though teak is 
found in Sumatra, Celebes and Sumbawa, the 
forests in these islands, are so far distant from 
the sea, that the expense of land carriage pre- 
vents the natives deriving any great advan- 
tages from their export. — (Mr, Early p. 44 to 
46.) 

Bomhat; west coast. Dr. Gibson's Report, 
1849 to 1856, p. 166, tells us that m Aukola 



talooka of the Bombay Presidency, teak ex- 
tends over mountain lands in thirty-two 
villages, and in Kownaee over forty villages, 
including those of the mahal Trimbuk. In 
the same Reports (pages 5 and 6,) he tells us 
that from many destructive processes, such 
as burning, hacking, &c., many Bombay pro- 
vinces formerly abounding in Teak-wood 
trees are now bare. They are still, however, 
found at Gond, Barnunbulee, Mawlinga, 
Berchee, &c., above the ghats, and in other 
parts of Yellapore talook : a few trees in 
Honore, north of the foot of Hosul-Mukki 
ghat ; and about 18,000 small trees were esti- 
mated in Ankolah and Honawur divisions. 
These teak forests continued to be worked for 
the naval department, and afforded a few logs 
of upwards of eight khundies, and having a 
length of above forty feet. These are techni- 
cally called superiors and are calculated for 
kelsons, &c., of ships of the line. In his 
Report, 1857 to 1860, p. 45, Dr. Gibson 
estimated the Teak trees fit to be cut, without 
reference to those below three candies each, 
and available, as under : 

I. — For Sedashegur. Trees. 

A — From Tareemullapoor 

up to Shidungoor, about.... 2,000 

B — Goond Teak, where 
there will be scarcely 
any rejected wood 40,000 

' 42,000 

II. — For Gungawullee. 

A — As far as Coddlooguddy. 1,000 

B— From Coddlooguddy till 

Mogore and Soondat 1 ,000 



2,000 

in.--For Tuddry, about 2,000 

IV. — For Honore 2,000 

Total number of teak trees 48,000 

And, taking the trees at the average of only 
three candies each, he estimated that there 
could be 1,44,000 candies cutting of these 
yearly, so that they could supply Bombay 
with 2,430 candies, and the supply would 

last for 55 years more. 

• 

Malabar coast. Dr. Cleghom tells i» 
(Report 1858, p. 3,) that along the whole 
length of the Malabar coast from Goa to 
Cochin, there is now very little teakwood in a 
ripe state on Government land below the 
ghats, and there are only three localities above 
the ghats, viz., the Anamullai forests in 
Coimbatore ; Wynaad and Hegga-devin- 
cottah ; and the Giind plateau, North Canara, 
near Dandellie where he found Teak in abun- 
dance and of good size. The chief reserve 
remaining is a forest in the Gund pUtean. 
Indeed, Teak scantling of largo size is becom- 
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ing more nnd more scarce alonf^ iha West 
coast, aud in Malabar fivet dnsB logs are uot 
easily prooural)Io. That of Canara is even of 
smaller size ; and it ia eveiywhere found too 
expensive for ordinary railway purposeB. But, 
it is not teak only that the Canam forests pro- 
dncee ; for, the I'ollowiun timbers were sup- 
plied from these forests in the year 1839 : — 



_L 



S-M 









__QK_3p_5_ha_ 



Teak plantations have however been 
formed in several places, but the most impor- 
tant «re those on the Nelambur river in the 
Emaad taluk of Malabar. Dr. GiijBon tells na 
{Report, 1848-56, p. 4) that aljout four hun- 
dred thousand teak trees were said to have 
been planted tliere by Mr. Conolly and tJioy 
were then of ages varying from sixteen to 
four years. Advantage ha<l boon token of 
the proximity of the Nelumbur river witii a 
view to future operations. The locality is 
about forty-eight miles inland from Calient, 
near to the short or bridle-road to the Ncil- 
gherry hills. The succesw which had attended 



the measure appeared to Dr. Gibson to be 
complete. The trees had rnu up with a 
straight and clear stem, and some had reached 
the height of thirty-five feet, with a circnm- 
ferenee of from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
below. They were thickly planted, in order 
to secure a stiaight stem and for mutual pro- 
tection from the winds, but in December 1861, 
' more than 50,000 saplings were marked and 
cut, to I'clieve the plantations, many of which 
were suffering severely from overcrowdicg. 

The Wi/7iaad and Heggadeviruottak 
forestt, on the borders of Mysore and 
Malabar, Dr. Cleghom says {Report, 1858, 
p. 4), are of great value. They are about 40 
miles long by 30 broad, and were estimated 
by him as able to supply 2,000 bandy loads 
annually (or say 40,000 cubit feet of teak) 
without apparently injuring the resources of 
the forest. There being no cultivation and a 
very scanty population, and the timber conse- 
quently not being required for local purposes, 
he urged that this foi'est should be reserved. 
From the situation and natural slope of the 
country, the timber must be eairied eastwai-d, 
it would be extremely valuable for Bangalore : 
and bs th6ught it probable that ttas forest 
timber wonld meet the increasing demand at 
Ootacamund : but, no means of ti'ansport 
exists by which the crooks and other naval . 
timber found ia the forest could he conveyed 
to the coast, where they would be extremely 
valuable. Tiie expense of carriage by the 
usual route to Mysore and Manantoddy aud 
down the Ferriah Ghat at TelHcherry being 
altogether prohibitoiy. The average price of 
leak at the quarterly auctions held at Mysore 
bad been almost exactly the same as at 
Anamallai, viz., about one rupee per cubic foot. 
Wynaad. The teak forests in Wynaad, 
says Major Moi^n, lie along the Mysore 
frontier, from MudumaUai in the south to the 
confines of Coorg in the north, a distance of 
about forty miles. . The belt of teak, on an 
average, is about six miles in breadth. But, 
this belt also contains an abundance of very 
fine black wood, honab and muttee. The 
ceutral portion is the broadest and richest in 
teak, it grows there straight, and to a good 
height, and contains fully fifty good teak 
trees to the acre. The northern part of the 
belt from Bowally to Coorg is narrow, but is 
iilso very ricli in fine teak. In the days of 
Hyder and Tippoo, these forests were worked 
to a great extent ; There are good tract 
roads and outlets to the eastward, and timber 
ly floated down the Cubbany river. 
The Wynaad leak forests are of importance, 
us Wynaad will have outlets towards the west 
) the sea coast. 
In 1855, the price oC (<ca,k. B.tM^wK^ -^vo 
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from 6 to 8 annas a cubic fool, wliich gave 
the wood merchauts, wlio worked the forests 
as they chose, not less than 25 per cent, profit, 
and, if taken to Bangalore, fifty per cent. 
more. The Mysore GovernnDetil, Bomeyeare 
ago, stopped the system of " Gooty Kannm," 
or stump fee, and worked their forests by their 
own servants, aud then obtained at least one 
rupee per cubic foot profit. {Rep. Con. For. 
1861-62, p. 21.) The price of teak at 
Mysore, in consequence of that Government 
taking the working of the forests into its own 
hands, considerably increased. During three 
quarterly sales at Mysore in 1861-62, for teak, 
20 feet long 12 x 2 ; 10 feet long 21 X 21, 
and 15 feet lon<; 18 x 10, cut in the forests 
which adjoin those of Wynaad, the receipts 
per foot of first, second, third, and fourth class, 
by auction, quarterly, had been on au average 
as follows : — 

August 1861 at Rs. I 9 3^ percubicfoot 
Dec. 1861 at „ 1 12 7 do. 

Maich I8C2 at „ 1 6 4 do. 

The teak forests of Mysore are contained 
in the eastern Umslioms or parishes of Moone- 
naad, Ganapatty vattam, Ellooraaad, Pool- 
pntty dasum of Koopatode, The following is 
a list of the l«ak forests in the belt from 
Mooroogal or Moogoodoo in the north, on the 
confines of Coovg, to Tippoo Caudoo in tlie 
south, on the high road to the Neilghei-ry 
hills. 

lyapenpara Kukaiy, possessing teak iu 
abundance : claimed by the Tiruelly temple. 

Kooteray Cotta, \ 
anoe : Government property. 

Masaul, possessing leak, but young. This 
forest having been exhausted of prime teak : 
Government property. 

Susyvile, Hoolhully, Pambray, Kaper and 

Pool pu II y, commonly called the Veddykynaad, 
possessing teak in abundance, claimed by 
Poolpully temple. 

Koorcheadoo,,Kallymallay, Mungignl, Toro- 
mnngal, Hurrygoonge and Eehecoon, com- 
monly called the Veddykynaad escheat, 
possessing teak in abundance, Government 
property escheat. 

Edditoiacottah, Kalamungal and Bene, pos- 
sessing teak in abundance, but not easily to 
be got at, Government property escheat. 

Nardimallay, Tippoocaudoo, and Caroor, 
possessing teak in abundance, easily worked. 
Government property escheat. 

Moodoomallai, possessing teak in abund- 
.laee, teak nearly worked out by Government 
wie obtained it on lease, cl&itncd by the 



Nellumbore rajah, but tiie Umshom is an 
escheat. — Major iforgan't Report, 1861-62, 
p. 23. 

Cuddapah, Little is known of the small 
quantity available, in the Nalla mallai, on 
the north-east border of the Cuddapah 
district. 

Godavery, Cgptain Beddome's opinion was 
unfavourable to the exbtence of a large 
quantity of teak within the limits of British 
territories on the Godavery : but, Dr. Cleghom 
thought that the ofGcials in the Nizam's 
country and those engaged in the timber trade 
had been unwilling to lead Captain Beddome 
into the deeper recesses of the forest where 
alone ripe timber now remains. — {Report 
1858, p. 13.) 

Central Provinces, In Nagpore, sayet 
Captain Sankey, there are two varieties of 
teak procurable one of a light, the other of a 
dark colour. The former seasons quickly, 
apparently does not lose its essential oil, and, 
by all accounts is a better and stronger wood 
tlian the darker variety, which, drawn from 
the Langee jungles, was that formerly em- 
ployed in the Government departments. 
Door frames of 20 years' standing had on 
removal, been found ant-eaten, but these were 
the only instances of such having taken place. 
The natives of Nngpore use it particularly for 
the construction of bowries (by placing rough 
mortised frames one over the other as in the 
shaft of a mine) and they say that when 
immersed continually in water, it lasts in u 
extraordinaiy manner. They moreover con- 
struct all terrace roofs, boats, solid wheels of 
bandies, &c., from it, as well as use it exleo- 
sively for furniture. Of the teak prosorable, 
the average length was 30 feet, widi a girlh 
of 5 feet, and the maximum 64 feet wilt i 
girth of 4^ feet, and it was then selling at 
from annas 7-^ to annas 12 per cubic foot 

In the Jubhulpore province, according lo 
the Calcutta catalogue for the exhilution of 
1862, one kind of this timber is there called, 
by the natives " Oil Teak" or " Seba Sagoon," 
and is found, it is believed, almost exclusivdj 
on the Vindhya, nortli of the Nerbudds, mi 
is the best in the Jubbulpore provinces- 
Another kind, called by the natives " Patlbt- 
reea Sagoon" or " Stoney Teak," is found in 
more hilly tracts, and is shorter and more 
knotty than the first. A third kind, calledbj 
the natives " Doodheea Sagon" or "MiA^ 
Teak," is found chiefly south of the Kerbuddi, 
on the Satpoora, and is the softest timba- 
TLe difi'erences in the above three woods u* 
said to arise from the soils in which they grow. 

Burmahi on the 20Ui December ISoS, 
Pegu was proclaimed annexed to t]te Britiik 
\tftnVtoYv<&a. It has ever been a principal mirt 
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for teak, indeed, this wood coDstituted the 
most important article of trade ever since the 
foundation of Rangoon by Alompra in the 
year 1776, and it is, still, the staple export 
timber of the Tenasserim provinces, and from 
its abundance and its valuable property of being 
impervious to the white-ant. Dr. Mason teUs 
us, it is used in Moulmein almost exclusively, 
both for building purposes, and for furniture. 
In 1848, eighteen thousand tons of this timber 
were exported, and Mr. E. Riley estimated 
that more than three thousand tons were used 
for home consumption ; the total value of the 
whole falling little short of a million of Rupees. 
A public journal mentioned that in 1860, 
the total number of first class teak trees 
are estimated at a million and a half in 
the whole of the Pegu forests, and of these Dr. 
Brandis considered that 30,000 may be girdled 
annually, but some error seems to have crept 
into the figures, as the Conservator, by his 
scheme, showed that only 25,000 would be 
obtainable even in 1 869-70. The number of 
logs sold during the year 1860-61, appears to 
have been 8,834, and in the previous year 
15,416 ; and the sums realized approximately 
were Rupees 2,20,850 and Rs. 2,31,240, the 
logs of 1860-61 having been of a larger size. 
The total revenues from the forests, however, 
from all sources, amounted to Rs. 2,49,752,and 
the total expenditure to Rs. 2,76,753. Dr. 
Bi*andis, tells us, in the Calcutta Catalogue 
for the Exhibition of 1862 and in his separate 
reprint, that the best teak forests in British 
Burmah are on the hills between the Sitang 
and Irawady rivers and in the Thoungyen 
valley ; but, even these forests are poor com- 
pared with extensive tracts, covered with teak 
producing forests, to the north of the British 
boundary, especially on the feeders of the 
Sitang and Sal ween rivers and on some of the 
tributaries of the Meenam or Bankok river. 
The trees also are, as a rule, much larger and 
the shape of the stem more regular, in the 
forests of the Burmese empire, the Siamese 
kingdom and the Karenny country. The tall- 
est teak tree measured in Pegu was 106 feet 
high to the first branch. — Selections from the 
Records of Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. XXVIII, p. 1 1. 

Even in the teak forests of Burmah, how- 
ever, teak forms only a very small proportion 
of the forest trees, the greater part of which 
consists of various trees, mostly growing much 
faster than teak and much more able to propa- 
gate themselves by natural means, but almost 
all of which are, in comparison with teak, at 
present of very little or no value. It is, how- 
ever, says Dr. McClelland, in the hill forests 
of Pegu alone, that teak appears in perfection. 
It is only found on the southern and western 
declivities where it is exposed to a strong sun. 



On the open and exposed ridges, it becomes 
scarce, and it disappears altogether on the 
northern sides of hills. It is the peculiar par- 
tiality it exhibits for the southern and western 
slopes that renders the distribution of teak so 
partial and limited Its immediate associates 
in the forests are Spoudia acuminata, Swiet- 
eoia chaplas, Inga xylocarpa ; Dalbergia 
robusta, and D. emargiuata, Blackwellia pro- 
pinqua and B. spirale, Pentaptera aijuna, and 
P. glabra, Sterculia alata, Careya arborea, 
Terminalia scevola, T. bellerica, Phyllanthus, 
Cluytia spinosa and Conocarpus acuminata, 
all large timber, rivalling the teak itself in 
magnitude and far out-numbering it in quantity. 
The soil of the teak forests presents the same 
uniformity as to geological structure. In the 
forests where the best teak is found, the soil 
is a grey stiff sandy clay, derived from the dark 
slaty sand-stone and slate clay, the particles 
passing downwards into comminuted slaty 
rhomboidal fragments. In the lower foi^ests, 
where the soil is composed of laterite, teak is 
not found in the same perfection ; but, whether 
the difference be owing to the soil, or to the 
want of shelter and radiated heat from the 
immediate vicinity of hills, Dr. McClelland 
wlis not able to say, but nearly all the otjier 
varieties of timber associated with teak par- 
take of the same peculiarity and attain a much 
larger size in the hills than they do in the 
lower forests. Teak is diffused throughout 
the general forest in the proportion of about 
one to five hundred of other trees. In what 
are called the teak forests, strictly speaking, 
it is found in the proportion of about one to 
three hundred, not equally diffused, but con- 
fined to certain localities of small extent where 
it constitutes the prevailing ti'ee for a few 
hundred yards, seldom for a mile continuously. 
These localities are the warm southern or 
western slopes; sometimes it ascends to ridges, 
and when these are sheltered to the north and 
east by higher hills presenting a free south- 
western aspect, the teak assumes its largest 
and most lofty size. It must be quite obvious, 
therefore, that a tree depending on so many 
local peculiarities for its full development, can- 
not occur continuously to any greater general 
extent, yet the quantity of teak in these forests 
has been, and, when Dr. McClelland wrote, 
still was, very great, although the lower forests 
had been heavily worked and the best teak 
was only to be had high up in the forests 
from whence its removal will every year be 
attended with increased difficulty. This ob- 
servation applies more particularly to the 
Thounzai and Oakkan, although it is more 
or less applicable to all the other forests. 
Still from the canal-like character of the 
Choungs, and the absence of any veiy formid- 
able rocky impediments^ tb^^ €&^\V\\k<^^ ^^ 
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afford for floatiofT timber ia theraiov season is 
very great,even from tbeirextreme sources. But 
even ia iLe«e remote places the souites of the 
forest in full-grown timber are limited, and in 
the PhouDgjee forest was, even then, almost 
quite exhausted- There are few inbabitanis in 
these teak forests, certainly not above two ,or 
three to twenty square miles. Dr. McClelland 
also tells us that teak occurs in the ouier forest 
on the Hlaine valley growing on laterite soil 
along with other trees, but whether from the 
facilities afffcrded for its removal or other cause, 
it is of small size compared with the dimensions 
it attains in the hills. lu some places it as- 
snmes, from the number collected together, the 
character of l«ak forests, but every tree, on at- 
taining a marketable size, had been removed. 
Steps had been taken to prevent this as far as 
possible, and he hoped that in the course of 
a few years, it would be seen whether these 
lower forests are really capable of yielding 
large teak or not. — Selection Recordt of 
Onemment of India, Foreign Department, 
No. IX,.from p. 12 to 13- 

Dr. Brandis informs us that teak trees, ; 
though scattered and of inferior growth, are | 
not uncommon in the tower parts of the 
Tharawaddie district. The forest Tahpoon, 
the teak near Minhta-joah and that below i 
Seppadan on the Boeling are the nearest to ' 
the upper Hlaine or Konktlean river that had ' 
been observed. In Dr, Brandis' survey of the 
Pegu teak forests, he classified the trees iu , 
the following manner ; — 

a. of 6 feet or 4 cubits in girth and above. 

b. of 4 feet 6 inches or 3 cubits iu girth 
and above, 

e. of 3 feet or 2 cubits in girth and above. 

d, of a girth under 3 feet, and seedlings, 
and, he adds, that the Bunneso are accustomed 
to claasi.'y trees according to the number of 
cubits which the girth of a tree measures. 

Qrowth of Teak- A forest patch of teak, 
when in full bloom, has much Uie appearance 
of a field of ripe corn, with a few spots of 
green interspersed. By this appearance, per- 
sons who work the foresta are enabled to 
distinguish, at a distance, the teak patches 
from other trees. The leaf of the teak tree 
is lai^e and round, in shape resembling a 
cabbage leaf, about 10 inches in diameter, but 
very thin, although its fibres arc strong. The 
blossoms and benies are produced in large 
bunches : when in bloom, they may be com- 
pared to hops ; when in seed, as to size, to a 
bunch of grapes. The nut is of a dark I'usset- 
brown, and very hard ; when ripe, it falls to 
the ground, and plants itself. It is of rapid 
growth, aad the trunk grows erect, to a gi'eat 
height, with copious spreading bvauctea. In I 



20 or 25 years the teak attains the size of two 
feet diameter, and is considered serviceable 
timber, but it requires 60 to 100 years to 
arrive At maturity : after 20 years, however, 
a teak plantation would probably yield a valu- 
able return in thinning. On the Coromandel 
coast, it floivers in June and July, and the 
seeds ripen in September and October. It 
grows straight and lofty with cross armed 
panitles of showy while flowers. 

Dr. Brandis, who lias watched the trees 
froia year to year, observes that the rate of 
growth of teak, like that of all other trees, 
varies exceedingly, according to the localltf 
and soil. It grows fitstest io-forests of deep 
alluvial soil. Here the roots can spread &r, 
and the leaves remain green during a c«i< 
siderable part of the dry season, Tfaoa, same 
of the largest seedlings ou the Thingan-oee- 
noung plantation had within 2 years attained 
a gii-th of from 10 to 13 inches near the root 
or of 8 inches at 6 feet from the ground, which 
in other localities would correspond to an age 
of from 4 to 5 years. And, in a similar loca- 
lity on the banks of the Zimmay river (near 
Punko vill^e) 9 trees were measured stated 
to be 7 years old with an avei-age giith of Ij 
feet, usually the size of trees 10 years dd. 
Also, tlie growth of the sprouts frcnn stumfs 
iu the Kjoou-choung forests was an instance of 
unusually fast growth. Nine sprouts, estiml- 
ed to be 25 yeai-s old, bad an average girth of 
4 feet 5 inches which girth teak trees generally 
attain with 35 years only. Further, six tt*i 
ti-ees of different sizes in girth between 3 feet 
and 15 feet were measured in the Thonkja- 
ghat forests in 1856. The same trees were 
measured again in 1859, and showed an aver- 
se annual increase of I foot 6 inches, which ' 
rate usually is observed only in trees below 
3 feet in girth. On the other hand, teak 
has a very slow growth on arid hills, with 
poor soil or with rocks near the surface. 
Here, often, not a single tree is to be found, 
exceeding 4 feet in girth, although the forest 
has never been interfered with either bj 
cultivatoi's or timber-cutters. The large 
number of Natbat ti'ees (trees that have died) 
shows that the tree remains stunted and diet 
off before reaching a good size. Teak of this 
description is found on the hills between the 
Pah-choung and the Kareuee country and oo 
the dry hills of the Prome district near the 
frontier on both sides of the Irrawaddee. In 
the Bombay forests, he adds, teak 14 years 
old is said to attain a girth of 8 inches in the 
hills and of 14 inches in the plains. Both ire 
remarkable instances of slow growth. — {Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Qovemment oj 
India, p. 145.) Stitl more reoently. Dr. 
Brandis remaiks that teak when young groin 
tapidly, and he mentions that two st 
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dug out ill July 1858, at t)io Tliea-ga-ae-uoutig 
iiui'sery, iu the Attaran forests, had beeu 
sown ill March ami April 1856. The plants 
therefore were two yenra niid three months 
old. The largest eeedljnga hod a girth of 13 
inches, measured at 1 foot fi-om the ground, 
iind of fi iuchcs at 6 feet from the ground. 
They were 32 feet hii;h, but this was an 
iustatice of uncommonly rapid growth. Trees 
t«n years old, have usually a girth ol' Itj inches 
measured at 6 feet fi-om the ground, with 22 
years a girth of 3 feet is attained ; but fuU- 
growu trees of 9 feet ia girth cannot be sup- 
posed to be less than 1 60 years old. Id b full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk, to the flrat branch is 90 feet and 
average gu-th measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 18 feet — Dr. Brandis, and Cat. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Dr, McClellard, also {Selectums from the 
Heeords of the Qovernment of India, Foreign 
Department, No. IX, p. 107), tells us that 
t«ak is a tree of i-apid gi-owth when placed in 
a favourable soil. The first year the seedling 
attains the height of twelve inches, throwing 
out two lai^e leaves ; the second year it 
springs up to the height of tlireo or four feet, 
nflcr which it goes on increasing I'npidly and 
bears seed iu the eighth year of its growth, 
when it has attained the height of twenty-five 
feet and upwards. It is for the first four or 
five yeai-3, while the young plants are liable 
to suffocation from long grass and bamboos, 
that cultivation would be most ivquisite until 
the young trees seeiired possession of the 
ground. After that, all that would be neces- 
sary would be to protect the forests from fire 
and the unlicensed use of the axe. He adds 
that the leiigtiiened period ascribed to the 
growth of teak, by writers on the Moulmein 



forests, was owing to their having beeu guided 
in their calculation by the number of what are 
called annual rings, exhibited by a section of 
the ti-unk. But Mr. Griffith, who is the best 
authority on questions of this nature, stntos 
that iu tropical climates, where the alterna- 
tions of seasons is less marked than in Europe, 
no dependence is to be placed iu this test of 
the age of trees. Where no accidents of tliis 
nature occur, ho considers fifty years to be 
about the period required for teak to attain 
its full-size. In the Malabar forests, ho adds, 
sixty years has been found by experience to 
be tiio time required for teak to acquire its 
full-size. But, there can be no doubt that lie 
period will he found to vai-y much in differ- 
ent foreste, and to depeud gi'eatly on the 
early treatment that the young tree meets 
with, either in the shape of cultivation or 
accident. 

Dr. Brandis further mentions (Selection 
from the Heeords of Qovernment of India, 
foreign Department, JVo. XXVIII. p. 56,) 
that teak belongs to that class of tropical 
trees, tJio wood of which is not uniform, but 
distinctly divided into concentric rings. It is 
evident that the growth of teak is not uniform, 
the yearly increase for the first six yeaia 
being 10^ lines, iu diameter, that for the 
next sixteen years 5fy lines in diameter. By 
interpolation and diminishing proportionately 
the yearly increase in the years after tho age 
of 70, a more complete scale of the growth of 
teak had beeu obtained, the rate of growth, as 
calculated frem his observation.", in Calcutta 
and Moulmein, is slower than that given for 
the Tenasserim provinces in the plains, but 
more rapid than ihc giowth of trees 1,100 
feet above ttie sea. 
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According to Dr. Braadis, the following ia 
the rate of t«ak growth : 

10 yre. growth, 1 8 in. at 6 ft. from the ground 

22 „ „ 36 „ 

37 „ „ 46 „ „ 

62 „ 

93 „ „ 76 „ „ „ „ 

Ckaraeters of Teak wood. Teak wood is 
of a brown colour and when fi'esh sawn has 
the fragrance of rosewood. Ib is very hard, 
yet light, is easily worked and though porous, 
is strong and durable. It is soon seasoned, it 
ebriaka little and being of an oily nature, it 



does not ii^ure iron. Itia probably tbemiNt 
durable timber known and is therefore of 
great value to ahip'buildei's. It is the best wood 
in south-eastern Asia for ship-timber, hoow 
carpentry, or other work where strong and 
durable wood is required. It is rarely attack- 
ed by white ants, and, from long experience 
it is esteemed the most useful tree in Sootb- 
eastem Asia, — superior to every other wood, 
whether in or out of water. And this 
durability as Mr. O'Riley observes, renders it 
valuable in a climate like that of India, 
where the element causing der^y are so nor 
meroos and powerful, where dampness briagi 
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on rapid decomposition and the white ant 
devours without scruple. In general qualities, 
remarks Dr. Gibson, especially in endurance 
under exposure, it seems superior to all other 
Indian wood^. Differences in quality, accord- 
ing to latitude, soil, or situation, are, however. 



the teaks from the Cochin forest weigh as 
much as sixty pounds the foot, when green. 
He adds. Major Campbell's experiments show 
that the weight of a cubic foot - varies in the 
several specimens from 62 to 37 lbs., practical 
value of S. 92 to 51. In Dr. Wight's experi- 



very observable. It is commonly said that ments, with Coimbatore teak, it was proved 



teak of the Northern parts of the Bombay 
presidency is superior to that of Canara ; that 
this again is of greater strength and endurance 
than the Malabar wood ; and that the teak of 
Pegu is the worst of all. For these distinc- 
tions, he thinks, there is some foundation, 
but by no means to the extent alleged. He 
has seen some teak grown in the richer 
valleys of the northern Dang, inferior in 
strength and compactness of grain to that im- 
ported from the inland hilly parts of the 
southern peninsula, as from the Anamallai 
forest, situated between Coimbatore and 
Malabar. There is, however, he adds, no 
doubt but that the eastern teak, from the 
Salem and other rivers, is considerably inferior 
in strength and durability, strength &c., to 
that of Malabar. 

The cohesive force of teak wood varies 
from 13,000 to 15,000 pounds per square 
inch ; the weight of its modulus of elasticity 
is 21,67,000 pounds per square inch, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barlow's experiments ; and the 
weight of a cubic foot of. seasoned wood, 
varies from 41 to 53 pounds. Representing 
the Strength of oak by 100, 

that of teak will be 109 
Stiffness of oak by 100, „ 126 

Toughness of oak by 100, „ 94 

From which it appears that, except in tough- 
ness, it is much superior to oak in these pro- 
perties, but these proportions are drawn from 
two or three experiments on teak, and pro- 
bably were tried on every select specimens : 
whereas those for oak, were on a mean speci- 
men, selected from pieces of oak of various 
qualities. 

Dr. Brand is, moreover, tells us that the 
strength and density of the teak timber of 
British Burma h vary exceedingly, according 
to the locality where the trees ^row. The 
exti'emes observed in preliminary experiments 
were 40 and 50 lbs. per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. 
to 289 lbs. breaking weight. Mr. Rohdc, who 
has paid much attention to these points, had 
frequently been struck with the want of 
strength in logs apparently sound, but had 
genei*a]ly found the darkest veined wood the 
strongest. He says teaks will be found to differ 
in weight from thirty-nine pound six ounces 
to fifty-two pounds fifteen ounces the cubic 
foot, when seasoned ; and the heaviest, when 
green, were only fifty-seven pounds nine ounces 
die cubic foot. He had been told that some of 



as regards the strength, as shown by the 
weight it was found capable of sustaining, that 
it is inferior to several other woods tried there. 
The average of 6 specimens was about, but 
under, 400 lbs., and Dr. Gibson remarks that, 
in strength, it is, as Dr. Wight observes, in- 
ferior to some other trees, of which Dalbergia 
Oojeinenis or Tunnach may be mentioned as 
one. Mr. Edye also remarked that the Malabar 
teak is considered the best, and is always most 
valued in the British Government dock-yards, 
and it is now admitted that the teak in Malabar 
differs from that of the Anamallai. 

Indeed, the varying qualities of the different 
teaks, have long been well known to practical 
men. The Malabar teak which grows on the 
western side of the ghat mountains has been 
generally esteemed the best and always pre- 
ferred at the Government dock-yards. The 
second-rate teak of Palghat was found by 
Colonel Frith of a light colour with a specific 
gravity of 852. The Ceylon teak, " Taikke 
Ceylemey" of Mr. Mend is, which grows in the 
western province of Ceylon, and is used there 
for bridges and buildings, weighs 44 lbs. per 
cubic foot, and was esteemed to last from 1 5 
to 60 years. That kind is described as a rather 
hard, fine, close-grained and somewhat heavy 
wood. He says of the Cochin teak " Taikke 
Cochini" which is used in Ceylon for carts and 
waggons, bridges, in building, and for arrack 
casks (and the wood of these casks imparts a 
fine colour and fiavour to the arrack,) that it 
weighs lbs. 44 to the cubic foot and lasts from 
15 to 90 years. Cochin teak is elsewhere 
described as a rather hard, though somewhat 
coarse and open-grained, moderately heavy 
wood, of a lighter hue, rather coarser texture, 
and considerably more ponderous than the 
Moulmein teak. The hill teak of Tinnevelly, 
(qu ? kul-teak ?) is described by Colonel 
Frith as of a light brown colour, and used for 
general purposes. The kulJen teak of Travan- 
core, is described as of a brown colour, and 
specific gravity 0*749, and as used for build- 
ings, wheelwright's work, &c., and the kullen 
teak of Palghat, as of dark colour, as the best 
teak, and very strong and large. This kullen 
teak is perhaps identical with what Mr. Mclvor 
describes as " kul-teak," a variety of Tectona 
grandis, of the Wynaad about Sultan's Battery, 
scarce, but considered superior to the com- 
mon teak ; and, under the Tamil name '^ oomy 
takoo maram" at Coimbatore, Dr. Wight felt 
uncertain whether to v\ft\<( \fc\% ^sss* ^'«xnrNs^ 
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or a distinct species of teak. Specimens tested 
there proved very inferior in strength to the 
true teak, breaking with a weight of only 300 
lbs., while the other sustained above 400. 

Mr, Rohde tells us that the Godavery teak 
varies much in density : much of it is finely 
veined ; generally it is heavier than the Ran- 
goon teak, but not equal to some from the 
Malabar coast The dark or heavy teak of 
the mountains bordering on the Godavery is 
very little, if at all, inferior to that of Malabar, 
but a good deal of the Godavery teak is very 
open-grained. The logs brought to market 
are always iiTegulai* in shape. Where strength, 
without any regard to size and shape, is re- 
quired, the small heavy logs brought down by 
return bullock carts to Masulipatam may be 
used. * There is a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, 
which grows on the banks of the Godavery in 
the Deccan, of which the wood is beautifully 
veined, streaked and mottled, closer-grained 
and heavier than the common teak tree, and 
which is well adapted for furniture. Some of 
the old trees have beautiful burrs, resembling 
the Amboyna wood, which are much esteemed. 
He had obtained an excellent specimen of the 
burr of the teakwood tree, through Dr. Hors- 
field, of the East India House. 

In Mr. Edye's time teak had been largely 
brought into use in the British Navy, at Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Cochin, and he gave the 
following lists of ships of war, till that time, 
built of this timber : a list which could doubt- 
less be now greatly extended. 

Ships of the Line, — Minden, Comwallis, 
Melville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hastings. 

Frigates. — Salsette, Amphitrite, Trinco- 
mallee, Seringapatam, Madagascar, Andro- 
meda, Alligator, Samarang, Herald. 

Sloops.— Yictor, Cameleon, Sphynx, Cochin. 
It has been considered by many, that a ship 



built' of this sort of wood would last good from 
thirty to fifty yeai's, for which time report says, 
many ships have been known to run in India. 
The old Milford, Bombay ship, in the country 
trade of India, was the oldest and best condi- 
tioned ship that ever came under Mr. Edye's 
notice. She had been, he says, built of teak 
timber about thirty-five years beibre he saw 
her ; she had been constantly at sea, and only 
had a small repair during that period. She 
was built of the Malabar teak. 

Teak timber has been found ill adapted for 
gun carriages. Indeed, when it is observed 
how readily it splits, it is surprising that it has 
been for so many years applied to this pur- 
pose, especially for the felloes of the wheels. 
For ship-building purposes, teak is superior to 
every other sort of wood, being light, strong 
and durable, whether in or out of water. 
Dr. Gibson says that Naneh or Benteak is 
brought to use in the Bombay dock -yard, but 
Benteak is the Lagerstrcemia microcarpa, and 
is quite a different tree. Its wood is of a 
light colour, specific gravity 0*591, inferior, 
and used for buildings and common carts. 

In Mr. Edye's time, it was generally con- 
sidered that there were three sorts of teak 
in use. And, first, that sort which grows to 
a very large size, is of an open, poroas-grain 
and very much resembles Dantzic oak : it was 
found in the forests at the foot of the ghati ; 
in valleys where the soil is deep and richj 
and on the banks of great rivers. On the 
bank of the Iruari river, near the ghats, abooft 
eighty miles from Cochin, he caused sudl t 
tree of teak to be felled. It was seven feet 
in diameter, and at seventy feet from the 
butt it was twenty-six inches in diameter. It 
was not deemed durable as timber ; but, for 
planks and boards, such as the native cai'pen- 
ters use, it is preferred to any other of the 
small knotty woods. 
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TBCTONA QEANDIS, THE TEAK TREE. 

It is a fact, he adds, which his experience in the country had taught him, that 
all teak-timber, above twenty inches in diameter at the butt, has the heart Ehabe 
from end to end, and consequently, requires much care to coDvert it to use ; which 



should be done by a Baw-cut ^^^^^^^^A * Section of tbo i 

in fhohtwrt nf fliD wnnil nn.] fe^m WWII^M niBwr, with the heartBhakeshown. 

in the Heart ol tde wood ami |jttWI|iil|iMn| Thodottedlinesmark thehe.t me- 

then either of the two parts HH^P'^BPISR * ^^^^ ^'"' conveniion by sairing it. 
miglit be used as timber (A) 
or plank (B.) 



But teak generally grows straight, and, consequently, for the timber of a large ship ita 
curve crosses the grain of the wood : the shake runs through the timber on the outside at tbe 
head andUeel, and, in this inside, it follows the curve in the middle, nearly breaking through 
to the surface. This shake, if four or five inches broad and an inch or an inch and a half 
open in the heart of the timber, must be totally destructive to it ; as must have been the case 
in the Minden seventy-four gun ship. 

The next sort of teak on the coast, he says, is that which grows in the forests of the ghats. 
It is curfed, bard and knotty, as the soil is not deep, its bed being rocky. This timber 



[ nm¥ n n nrapfi nwj iupp 



Iks 



Heart shake of a urved tuabe cat ac om tbe gram of the wood. 

resembles in gi'owth and appearance the English oak ; its weight is very considerably more 
than tbat which grows to the lai^ size ; and the texture and durability of this timber is well 
known to those who are acquainted with the grain of woodg. 

The third sort of teak he continues, is procured from Pegu, Rangoon, Ava and the Burmese 
teri'itories. For ship-building it is very inferior to that of Malabar. It is generally considered, 



bypersons unacquainted with 
the nature of timber, that 
"the teak from that country 



ie superior to any other in India," this is acknowledged by competent persons so far only a 
regards the size of the tree, and the free and clear grain of the wood. There can be w 
doubt that it is better for purposes of houso-buildiug, and the g;^tv^>]l -asfe*. q^ N^iii ■aM&' 
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carpcnitcr, from the case ho fiii<is in working 
it. Tfiis timber, as well as that before de- 
scriluicl, grows in a rich deep soil, and, conse- 
quently, its maturity is rapid and its dimen- 
sions large ; but the texture of the wood is 
as different from that of the forests of the 
ghats, as the American and Dantzic are from 
the English oak. At Rangoon and Pegu 
this timber is split in the heart shake into 
two parts, which the natives call shimbin, 
and this, Mr. Edye considers, shows the 
freeness of the grain of the wood. These 
})ieces arc priced according to their size ; and 
this sort of teak is better known to the mer- 
chants and captains of the country ti*ade 
than any other, on account of its use for the 
repairs of vessels, or as sea-shore timber." 

Mr. Edye says the teak may be said to be 
the most valuable tree in India. It produces, 
he says, a good oil, which is used with paint 
as a substitute for linseed-oil ; and which 
also makes a good varnish for paint or wood, 
and is known generally by the name of wood 
oil. The leaf of this tree is large and round, 
in shape resembling a cabbage-leaf, about ten 
inches in diameter, but very thin, although 
its fibres are strong. The blossoms and 
berries are produced in large bunches when 
in bloom, they may be compared to hops ; 
when in seed, as to size, to a bunch of grapes. 
The nut is of a dark russet brown, and very 
hard ; when ripe, it falls to the ground 
and plants itself. Experience, says Edye, 
proves that teak ships, if kept in India, or 
within the tropics, in actual service, would, at 
the end of seven or fionrteen yeare, be in a 
better state than if kept in ordinary, subject to 
the changes of the climate of England. There 
cannot be a doubt that the climate and tempe- 
rature of its native atmosphere is the most 
favourable to its durability. Its value, for the 
purposes of ship-building does not, he says, 
consist merely in its durability ; a still greater 
advantage is, that the ship is at all times ready 
for service, while ships of European wood, 
constructed with oak and fir, are constantly 
warping and crazy, and in forty-eight hours 
after the caulking of the top-sides are fre- 
quently as leaky as before ; the health of the 
crew suffers, in consequence, at the change of 
the monsoon, from exposure to the damps of a 
ropical climate ; and also, from this cause, 
the carpenters' crew are kept fully employed. 
But the teak ship, when well caulked, remains 
dry and comfortable to the crew and is always 
an efficient ship for service. The many con- 
tradictory reports of sailors on the state of 
ships of war on foreign stations, is to be placed 
to the want of knowledge of th^ true state of 
facts. It is well known in the dockyards that, 
by a cont'imml caulking of the sides or decks 
shlpj the wood is so completely compressed 



on the seams and edges of the plank by the 
caulking iron, that the oakum is forced through 
the seam into the ship, and that that seam can 
never be again caulked tight. From this 
the oakum in the seam becomes wet 



cause, 



and rotten ; and the ship's crew ai-e exposed 
to the injurious effects of inhaling the putrid 
air through the openings of the ship's timbers. 
The confined state of a ship under hatches in 
a tropical climate, is well known to all who 
have been on board one in the heavy tropical 
rains and gales of the wind, when the mon- 
soon sets in, and which lasts for days and 
weeks together." 

Upon the whole, the Malabar teak seems 
the best. But that of Rangoon is lighter and 
more open and straight in the grain, and is pre- 
ferred for masts and spars. It is also said 
that teak from Pegu, is of a light colour than 
that of the Peninsula of India. But, in all 
these vaiying, and sometimes confiicting ac- 
counts, as to the strengths and weights of the 
teakwoods grown in the several provinces of 
India, until we learn that the processes adopted, 
in killing, felling and seasoning, are similar, 
we shall not be in a position to judge as to the 
now reported differences. Major Morgan 
(Report, 1861-2, para. 100) telk us Malabai- 
teakwood had been discontinued in Madras 
for the use of gun-carriage wheels, by the 
superintendent, as it was found brittle. Bat 
he had explained to Colonel Maitland, and 
shown him that the manufactory must luiTe 
been supplied with girdled teak. Grood cross- 
grained Malabar teak. Major Morgan adds, is 
superior to any wood for wheels and the gW- 
ling of teak, he says, has long ago given up, 
as it makes the wood brittle, and deprives it 
of its oil. Nevertheless, writing in 1854, Dr. 
McClelland mentioned, as his opinion, that 
full-grown timber requires to be killed at least 
two years before it is cut down, and in carry- 
ing this out, he took the precaution, as early as 
November 1853, to have 800 full-sized trees 
killed in Thounzai forests, and 600 in the 
Oakkan forests ; and, he adds, it will be 
necessary, without loss of time, to extend 
these provisions as far as the resources of the 
forests will allow. — (Selec. Records of Govt, 
of India, Foreign Department^ No. IX, f* 
24c,) Still more recently, (in para. 32 and 41, 
pages 1 1 and 1 3, Selec, Govt, of India^ No. 
XXVIII,) we find the following course of 
operations laid down : — 

1. ^^ Marking. — All trees measuring 6 
feet in girth and above in the first division, 
will be marked in 1857 in such a manner that 
the marks shall remain visible for 24 years. 

2. " Girdling. ^OnQ'foxxvih of the trees 
thus marked, will be girdled immediately bya 
circular cut through the bark, about one iiJcli 

\ \m1q \k^ >NQod» 
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TAKKEER ATTOVYE ANJELLY. 



" The trees will always be allowed to stand 
three years before felling, which is one year 
loQu^er than what is generally considered to be 
sufficient for seasoning in this climate. 

** We must, for the present, therefore limit 
our improvements to the ml 3 which already 
forms an article of every forest contract con- 
cluded for this and the next year ; viz., that 
no tree, the lower part of which is not hollow, 
is to be felled higher than one cubit from the 
ground. And first, we must mention a few 
circumstances, that will tend to increase the 
number of trees to be girdled and felled. All 
trees of whatever size they may be, that show 
evident signs of decline and decay must be 
girdled at once. For trees that are beginning 
to be Kathat, this measure is desirable, 
because the timber of a Nathat tree is always 
inferior in appearance, and often in quality, to 
that of a sound tree. For those trees that 
show signs of decline from having been attack- 
ed be a parasitic ficus, which is particularly 
destructive to teak trees in this country, (Pegu) 
this measure is therefore necessary, if we wish 
to save their timber from destruction, as the 
timber of a tree killed by a parasitic ficus is of 
little or no value, 

" Also, all isolated trees must be spared, in 
order to obviate a want of seedlings in places 
to which the seeds of other trees could not be 
carried by natural causes." Thus in the Pegu 
Province the girdling of teak seems to be in 
full operation. — Dr, Brandts, Selecfrom the 
Mecords of Qovt, of India, No, XXVlIIy pp. 
10 and 13. 

The advantages of girdling teak trees in the 
Central Provinces are doubted by Lieutenant 
I>oveton. He reports ' that " since taking 
charge of this Division, all trees to be felled 
in the resei'ves by Government Agency have 
l>een girdled. Teak was found to die very 
80on after the operation. Beejasal too died 
]*apidly9 though it took longer than teak, but 
Saj, whether girdled in the cold or hot sea- 
eon, did not die till after the ensuing rains. 
A.ttempts were made to kill Kahoo trees by 
girdling, but these were utter failures — the 
bark growing over the wounds on the first 
fall of rain. The girdled trees appear not 
to have been attacked by insects, and, as a 
rule, there have not been fires in the loca- 
lities where trees were girdled." 

" With reference to the girdling of teak, it 
seems to me '^ he says" that the process tends 
to a certain extent to make the timber brittle. 
This was found to be the case with a number 
of trees which were girdled for some European 
timber merchant in the Boree forest prior 
to its being formed into a reserve. When 
these trees were killed by this Department, 
many of them used to split and splinter in the 



fall, rendering solne portion of the timber 
quite useless, whereas trees that are felled 
without being girdled do not seem to be 
liable to injury of this kind. The natives of 
this part of India seem never to have prac- 
tised the killing of trees before felling, and 
yet you find timber cut by them a centuiy 
ago as sound as if it had only been cut for a 
few years. While visiting the Kaleeblieet 
forest last year, I found in the old fort there 
pieces of teak timber which had evidently 
been put into the building at the same time as 
the masonry : they appeared to have been 
exposed to the weather for many years, but 
on being cut were found as sound and fra- 
grant as new timber." — Major Fearson, C,F. 

Uses, — Teak is used in house-building for 
beams, for furniture of every description, and 
largely in ship -building. In the Madras gun- 
carriage manufactory, it is used for all parts of 
light field-carriages (except the beams) ; wag- 
gons and their limbers (except poles and 
splinter bars) ; also for heavy field and garri- 
son carriages ; gaiTison traversing platforms ; 
for gun and mortar platforms ; and for all 
parts of heavy and light mortar-carts ; store- 
carts (with the exception of poles and splinter- 
bars) ; platform, line, and water-carts ; gins, 
and wheel-work ; heavy and light field ammu- 
nition boxes : transport caiTiages and limbers 
and furniture work. — Drs, Roxburgh, Wight, 
Falconer, McClelland', Gibson, Cleg horn and 
Brandis ; Messrs. Edye, Rohde, Earl, IS, 
0' Riley ; Cal. and Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862, 
Madras Froc.Ex. 1851, Majors Morgan and 
Fearson, Captain Sankey, Lieut. Doveton, 

TECTONA TERNIFOLIA, Buch. 

Tectona Hamiltonia, Wall. 

This species of teak grows on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, at Segaen, Prome, Ava, and 
at the foot of Taong-Dong, and, from native 
descriptions. Dr. Mason imagines itis found 
in the province of Yay. It flowers in Mai'ch. 
It has comparatively small leaves, and its 
wood is" inferior to that of T. grandis. — Dr^ 
Mason, Voigt^ 

TEE KA LOUNG or THA-KA-DAT- 
GHEE, BuRM. A timber tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. 
Abundant at Mergui and Tavoy. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is used for bed- 
steads, and for house-building. Recommend- 
ed as a durable, tough wood for helves or for 
hammer handles. — Captain Dance. 

TEKKEER ATTOVYE ANJELLY, 
Tam. a wood of Travancore, of a brown 
colour, specific gravity 0-528, 4 to 6 feet in 
circumference^ used for house and ship-build- 
ing,— Co/o7ie/ FritK 
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TELEGA, Tel. GardeDJo, tpeeiet f A ' Odliut wodii^r. 
wood of the Godttvery forests and Dekhao. |^^^"'"' 
Wood very hard, would be very good for Laara*. 
turotDg. — Captain Beddome. TBmanee. 



DalbeiKU latifolia. 
ApocfDUeK. 

Z&Ucck cdiilu. 
Asathu loniiUiifalu. 
Pinna I^tten. 

TELEYA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- These, adds Dr. Mason, are among more 
pore, with a soft, red wood.— Cat. Cat. Br. than a hundred trees in the Tenaaaerim pn> 



that furnish valuable woods, of which 
TELLE oa PATANE, the Tamil „nd ' 'j*^ '*'^''*'°°/^''*y *»■ "'"'y wouW embrace 
Malayala names of a tree on the Malabar , *''« "■"** ''^^"'• 

coast Bad Travancore, about sixty feet in , Mr. E. O'Riley remarks that the nsefat 
height, and two feet and a half in diameter. ' kinds of timlwr which abound in the forests, 
It is an inferior sort of " pine," and is named ii addition to teak, are veiy auraeron^ ; maof 
by natives Dupi maratn. It produces an of these possess qualities superior to that 
inferior sort of damah, or resin, which is i timber in regard to durability under exposore 
boiled down with cocoanut oil. When thus to alternations of heaC and moisture : and, 
prepared, it is a substitute for pitch or resiu, \ unlike teak, when used as posts fw houses, 
but very inferior. The wood is used for the ' several aie impervious to the attack of iIm 
masts of pattamahs, catamarans, canoes, &c., white ant ; their specific gravity, exceeding, 
hut it is not durable. — Sdye, Forests of i for the greater part, that of water and their 
Malabar and Canara. Qu. ? Is this a excessive hardness forming the principal 
Shorea or a Valeria ?) i obstacles to theirbeing more generally known. 

' The principal trees ai-e the following 



TENBOW OR Black Heart Wood, „(• ^hem classed by Dr. WaUich, in his notice 
grows m the Malabar forests to abouteighteen ^f t^^ forests of these provinces. 
inches m diameter, and from twenty-five to ^ ^^^ 
thirty-five feet in height. It is considered | 2! Then^n.Hopeaod. 
by carpenters a useful wood for general pur- *■ Peengado, Acacia. 
poses, in house-building, and for native vessels , || p ^ X" lai trc 
implements of agriculture.— .ffrfye, ] 6. Kouk n'mou. 



Forests of Malahar and Canara. 

TENASSEEIM WOODS h.vo .Ireriyl^™™) """i* "« ""'» f?rhoo«**l 
T. ,'...■' and Other useful Duroosea reauirm? ahud 



7. Fidonk, 

8. Tlie«t kha. 
d. Tonne baiDg. [tbooj. 

ID. Yiu-dio or ButuJ 

11. Koiee-tha, nmilit tt 

Boxwood in gnin- 

Sevei'al others of small dimensions are in 



been noticed under Arahemt, Burmab, Mali 
ca, Martabnn, Moulmein, Pegu, Tavoy. The 
name of this province of the Empire has now 
merged into the more comprehensive term of 
British Burmah. But, the first edition of the 
Reverend Dr. Mason's valuable work, was 
styled Tenasserim, and it seems suitable to 
give, here, the names of the limber trees which 
he noticed. They are as under : — 



TecioDB itninclia. 
Toctona llitniiltoniit. 


Dalbergia. 


QuercuB tenefltrata. 


llBsaia loDgifoUs, 




Inga ijlocBTpo. 


„ veluiina. 


Kagiwa f ragrans. 




Diospyros, «p. 


„ TirbbB ! ! r 


DiospyroB, «p. 


LagerBtrcemia Regime. 


Vauhinia, tp. 


(jrewia. 


Swietenio mahogani. 
PtcrocorpuB Wallichii, 


CalophyUan). 




Gordonia floribanda. 


SyndeBmU Tavoyana. 




Vatioa robmta. 


Bruguiera RbeediL 


Vatica, sp. 


Rbtzophora gymnonbiz 




Careys arborea. 


Kopea odorata. 




Vatoria lancoolata. 


Myiistioa amygdaUna. 


Dipteiocarput lievis. 


_ „ _ aphemearpa. 


Wplerocarpua grandiBoTa 




DjpterocarpuB, n>. 


Sonnentiaacida. 


Tenqinalia. 


Laurua. 


Titeit arborea. 


Kyanan. 


Omelina arborea. 


Majbgoung. 


Oedrela toona. 


Caanarina muticata. 




Heritiera minor. 




Berrya amraonilla. 


imcia odoratia^tat. 


Laurua (sMwaftM.) 



and other useful purposes requiring a hud 
and close-grained material. 

Of the foi'cgoing, he adds, the " Anau" 
stands pre-emiuent in its eharacteriBticsaBi 
forest tree of the largest dimensionB, its 
etraightness and freedom from internal decay, 
and more especially in its indestructibilitjr 
under all circumstances of useful appliance. 
A specimen of this wood had been brought 
to Mr. O'Eiloy's notice which, for 60 years, 
had formed the supports of a native bridge 
over a creek in his vicinity ; embedded in 
mud and exposed to the alternations of ml 
and dry during each tide, it had undei^nu 
no change beyond the decay of the sap puti 
immediately betow the bark, the posts ai tbt 
bridge consisting of young trees cut on tba 
spot and Po applied at once. This anei- 
ampled durability renders the Anau of tbw 
provinces a valuable article for railway p«H- 
poses ; and, should the attention of partitf 
be directed to it, the supplies to be obtained 
from these forests alone for railway aleepen 
are unlimited ; it would also be found to 
answer admirably for such ship-building pur- 
poses as to require extra strength and don- 
bility, and would afibrd the finest keel-pieca 
in the world. 

Bam-bwai and Peen-ga-do poOBess the smM 
ifto^rty as Aoan in resisting decay, bnt in 
2,16 



TENASSERIM. 



fonud to 

purposes, 



less abiiDiliiitt, denser in gi-uiii, abound in a substitute for teak, should it I 

knots und are Bmaller in size liifln tlmt tim- niiswer for the above stated aDdothi 

ber : tliey are, however, prized by tlio natives it is viiluable, and from its large si 

for tlieir aseful properties, and are with | grain, rendering it susceptible of a high polish, 

Tbengan generally used in tiie whole tree as I and beauty of colour and pattern, it appcare to 

posts.for monastei'ies, houses, &c. be well suited to the manufacture of articleB 

The wood in most general use for almost | **' furniture. 
all purposes, but principally for large canoe?, I "The foregoing are the moat generally 
which form the bottoms of the native trad- known woods of the forests in common use 
ing ci-afta, is Thengan, this is owing to its | with the natives, but te them might be added 
being more plentiful than most of the olhers, a list of forty to fifty othei-s more or less use- 
easily worked ; and, by killing the tree be- ful. Of the remaining forest trees and shrubs, 
fore felling, Bs with teak, is rendered capable the following possess valuable properties, 
of floating; this process however is rarely adapted to a demand for Europe consumption, 
observed, tlie tree selected for working is 
felled and hollowed on the spot, and the canoe 
removed to the neighbourhood of the water 
to undergo the process of widening by fire, 
some trees producing by this rude process 
canoes of 60 to 70 feet long by 6 to 8 feet 
breadth aci-oss the centre. 

" Kouk h'moo," " Toang baing" and 
*' Theet kha" are also much sought after by 
the Datives for boats, the former is also well 
adapted for spu-s for vessels, being straight, 
light, of large dimensions and of long fibre. 

" Toung baing" is equally lasting with 
Thengan, but scarcer than Ibe latter and of 
sizes to afford a large canoe. 

" Theet kha" is a. light timber, easily 
worked and, from its possessing the valuable 
property of being exempt fi-om the attack of 
tiie " teredo," is in great request for small 
canoes : it is a scarce tree however. In com- 
mon with "Theet kha," both " Anan" and 
" Peengado" are impervious to the destruc- 
tive attack of the " teredo," the two latter 
may possess such property as the consequence 
of their cIosenesB of fibre and extreme hard- 
ness, but the same reason cannot be applied 
to " Theet kha" from its opposite charac- 
teristics. In the latter case it is owing, in 
all probability, to the existence of some acrid 
principle in the wood (implied by its name 
" bitt«r wood") which, similar to oxide of 
iron, has the efiect of repelling the insect. 

" In the construction of wharfs and em- 
banlcinents ou the river face, both " Anan" 
and " Peengado" would bo found valuable for 
posts, and if proper care be observed in the 
selection of tho timber and in freeing it from 
all the sap portions of the tree, it would 
doubtless prove as lasting as brickworks. 

" Padouk" afibrds a fine timber for many 
purposes, and from its large size and even 
t«xture has been brought into general notice. 
Several experiments have been made in the 
ordnance department of Madras te ascertaiQ 
its fitness for gnn carriages, but with what 
result^ Mr. O'Kiley vfoa unable to etate. 



Sapan-wood, Caesalpiaia, Teni-yeit, Burm. 

Jack, Artocai'puB, Teln-guay, Bdkm. 

Red-dye, Morinda citrifolia, Nee-pa-tsay. 

" For many years past, a trade in sapan-wood 
from Mergui to Dacca has been prosecuted by 
the native boats, the article being obtained 
from the Sapan-wood forests lying near the 
frontier hills, from the Eastern side of which 
lai^ supplies are annually imported through 
Bangkok into Singapore. It is also found 
throughout the valley of the Great Tenas- 
scrim river, and is said by the Karens to be 
plentiful in the vicinity of the head waters of 
the ' Hoin bwai,' and ' Dagyue.* In isolated 
patches it ia found generally distributed 
throughout the whole provinces. 

" The dye obtained from the wood of the 
' Jack,' as prepared by the natives, is a bril- 
liant orange yellow, which is obtained by the 
addition of an infusion made from the leaves 
of the 'Doa-yat' producing a brilliancy of 
colour not excelled by the best English dyes. 
The new sacerdotal dress of the Poongyees 
evince the effect of this process, and were 
a specimen of the dyed article sent home it 
would be found to surpass most of the British 
range of dyes of its class, and as a process not 
requiring the application of any of the metallic 
bases as a mordant, would doubtless become an 
article of inquiry and consequent standard 
value. 

"The red dye obtained from the roots of 
the Morinda citrifolia is equal in every respect 
to that of the sapan-wood ; it is in fact in general 
use with the natives for dyeing the yarn of the 
native cloths, both silk and cotton ; and with 
the exception of some specimens of Java dyes 
obtained from the same tree, I have " he 
says" rarely seen better single colours of the 
kind ; it must be borne in mind in relation 
te such a comparison, that the use of a mineral 
mordant in the native process is unknown, 
and with the exception of weak ley made 
from the ashes of some of the plants of the 
jangles no other application is made beyond 
the simple solutioa of tha «x.t.ieK,t {vtj^s^ 'i^'b 
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woofl itself."— Dr. Mason't Teiiasserim, Mr. | tere.lo. Mr. Masoa had never seen the tree, 

E. O" Riley in Joitrii. Lid. Arch. l,ut il^ loaves and fruit were furnished to him 

TENG-KHAT, Bukm. f This is a lieavj- 1 '>y Mr. O'Riley, and they indicate it to be a 

wood of Amheift, solid and fit for turiiin<i' ^peoies of TerminBlia, nnd of the section Pen- 



e-poundera, &c. — Cat. 



TENTUKIE, the Malayala name of 
CeyloD tree which grows to about twelve 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve ft 
high : it caiinot be consideied valuable. It 
is sometimes used by the natives for inferior 
and common purposes. — Bdye on the 
ber of Ceylon, 

TENTOOLLEE or KOYAN, Uria ? 
In Gaujam, the common tamarind tree ? — 
Captain Macdonald. 

TEEMINALIA. This genns of plants 
is found in the tropical parts of Asia and 
America, and many of them furnish valuable 
timber and other useful products. The bark 
of Termiualia aijuna is used iu India, 
medicine, for its aetritLgency, and in dyeing 
that of Bucida buceros in Jamaica, and that 
of Terminalia benzoin in the Isle of France. 
The galls found on the leaves of T. chebula, 
are powei-fully astringent, and used in dyeing 
yellow and black, the ripe fruit of T. bellerica 
is reckoned astringent, and that of T. Moluc- 
cana is like it. That of T. chebula, in an un- 
ripe state, and of different ages (v. Fleming, 
As. Res. XI, p. 182, 8vo.), has long been 
known under the names of black, yellow, and 
chcbulic (Kaboolee from Cabool) rayrobolans, 
and considered generally laxative. The fruit 
of T. citrino, as well as of T. angustifolia and 
T. Gaugetica is like that of T. chebultk, aud 
employed for the same purposes. The kernels 
of T. catappa have the same hiudi-persiao 
name, " badam" applied to them, as to those 
of the common almoud, they are eaten as such, 
and are very palatable ; Di'. Eoyle had seen 
the tree as far north as Allahabad, in gai'deus. 
The kernels of T. Moluccana, and those of T. 
bellerica are also eaten. From the latter a 
gum exudes, as from Combretum allernifolium 
in south America: a milky juice is described 
as flowing from T, benzotu, Linn, f., which, 
being fragrant on drying, and resembling ben- 
zoin, is used in churches in the Mauritius as 
a kind of incense. — Royle, HI. Sim. BoL, 
p. 209. 

TEEMINALIA, Species. Thuphacga, 
BcRU. A Tavoy timber tree. — Tfall. 

TEEMINALIA, Speeiet. Dr. Mason says, 
that the Tenasserim province yields the T. 
chebula, and two other species. One of these 
he describes as " tlie bitter wood of Tenas- 
eerim," (is it the Theet kha?) a small tree, 
used for boats in (he neighbourhood of Am- 
ierat, aad exempt from the attack of the \ Wilt 



laptera. The good timber and bitter bark 
assimilate it to Roxburgh's P. Arjunq, but 
the foliation is different. 

The other species, a large timber tree, is 
common iu tlie interior, and its winged fruit 
indicates its connection with Dr. Roxbui-gh's 
genus Pentaptera. — Dr. Mason's Tenatterivi. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Hanagal, Can. 
A Mysore wood, used for furniture and house- 
building. — Captain JPuekle in Mad- Cat. 
Sx..lH62. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Kosee, Tel. 
A ti'ce of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme 
height 50 feet, circumference 4 feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 22 feet. Used for posts, door 
frames and rafters, and burnt for firewood, 
being tolerably plentiful. — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Oijoono, Tel. 
Terminalia alata ? T, glabra? A tree of 
Ganjam, extreme height 100 feet, circumfer> 
ence 8 feet and height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 36 feet. This is 
used for making boats in the same way as the 
Holondho and Jamo, The tree is not very 
common in Goomsur, but abounds in tho 
forests of Bodogodo. — Captain Macdonald. 

TERMINALIA ALATA, Aintlie, W.k. 
195. 

Terminalia torn entoHa, fioifi. 



Kumbuk? SiHOH. 
Haradum tasnun. Tai 
Uuddi chetto. Tkl, 



KaiA-tnarthi maram. Car. 
Jungli karinj. DuK. 
MarooduiD tree. AltaLO- 

Asaii! HniD. 

iangl; karinj. „ 
CTrinnf?! 

Thebail. 



Huddie patta. Tbl. 

A very large tree of the peninsula of India 
from Coimbatore north to Chota Nagpore ? 
furnishing a useful timber which is employed 
on the western coasl, for house- building uid 
making canoes. Dr. Wight had not seeu it 
in use in the Coimbatore district. He tsjt 
that the tree ouly diders externally, from ^ 
Curri-murdah (Terminalia glabra P by being 
haiiy. Dr. Gibson seems to have been lioabt- 
' " ^ to the identity of the tree, iudicated by 
Wight, for, he thus remarks : — "Termi- 
aalia ahita(P) Pentaptera paniculats, Keen- 

"^) I believe that our Keenjul is here 

meant. It is common to the south, but not 

known to the northward. Wood ia equal to 

the common Aeen. The Aurora cruiser wu 

Uiia wood." The wood of which * 



TERMINALIA ARJUNA. 



TERMINALIA BELERICA. 



specimen was sent from Chota Nagpore to the 
Exhibition of 1862, as that of the Termiualia 
alata? T. tomentosa or Asan, Hind. ? was 
described as a hard, brown timber. —Dr*. 
Wight and Gibson, Cal, Cat, Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Jacq. 

Terminalia benzoin, Linn. \ Catappa benzoin, Gcertn. 
Narrow-leaved Terminalia. Eng. 

The dried milky juice of this small tree is 
fragrant and resembles benzoiu, for which 
it is used as a substitute in the Mauritius 
churches. Its fruit is used similarly to those 
of Terminalia chebula. — Voigt, 

TERMINALIA ARJUNA, W. 8f A. 

Terminalia Berryi, W. d: A. 
Pentaptera arjuna, Roxb. 

„ angustifolia ? Roxb. 

Arjun. Beng. 

Touk-kyan. Eurm. 

Belee waulkee. Can. 

Urjuna. Duk. 

Urjun-sadra? ,, 

White aeen. Anglo-Hind. 

Arjnn. Hind. 

Urjen. 

Kahua. 



f» 



»» 



Koha. Hind. 
Ko wah. , , of Jubbulpore . 
Arjoon. Mahb. 
Sadura. „ 
Azun. „ 

Jvmla of Pan jab. 
Vella marda. Tam. 
Telia „ Tel. 
£ri maddee. 



j» 



This tree grows scantily in the Siwalik tract 
up to the Ravi, grows in Bengal and in the 
Errawaddi jungles S. E. of Surat. It grows 
also, in Canara and Sunda, but only by rivers 
and streams mostly below theghats,and reaches, 
there, an immense size. As a forest tree. Dr. 
Gibson tells us, it is rare in the northern parts 
of the Bombay side, but very common in the 
south Konkan, from Ram ghur southward and, 
there, too, always found in the vicinity of 
streams and rivers. It reaches, everywhere, 
a very large size, and is esteemed equal to the 
Black Aeen, though the rapidity of its growth 
would hardly countenance this opinion. In 
the Nagpore territories, according to Captain 
Sankey, it grows almost exclusively, on the 
banks of rivers, and to an enormous size ; but, 
being in that province frequently rotten at the 
heart, it does not always reward the labour of 
cutting. Mr. Jacob writing from the Central 
Provinces says, Terminalia arjuna, bellerica, 
chebula, and tomentosa, are abundant, but none 
of real value as compared with several other 
timbers. The last-mentioned is the best, but 
when seasoned becomes so hard, and has such 
a cross-grain, that it is next to impossible to 
work it nicely. In Pegu, Dr. McClelland 
mentions that next to teak, the most valuable 
kinds of timber found in abundance, in the 
southern forests of Pegu, are Fentaptera 
glabra, and P. afjuna, which present clean 
trunks of six to eight feet in diameter, and fifty 
to eighty feet high, without a branch ; they 
would afford excellent mast-pieces and spars 
for naval purposes, and might be tried for gun- 
can'iages. Dr. Mason says this valuable 
timber is found growing in all the teak forests 



of Pegu, and consists of two kinds, both of 
equal value. He adds that its wood is dark- 
brown, and the timber is as strong as teak and 
usually attains a girth of from seven to nine 
feet, with height in still more lofty propor- 
tion. This timber had never, he believes, 
been fairly tried for ship-building. In Nag- 
pore, the timber of Arjoon is of a deeper red 
than Bejasar, naore of a brown-red. It is 
heavy, but splits freely when exposed to the 
sun's rays, white-ants attack it. Its strength 
is undoubted, and carefully selected speci- 
mens would. Captain Sankey thinks, be valu- 
able. He classes it as a tie-beam and rafter 
wood. In Nagpore, the length of the timber 
is from 18 to 30 feet, and girth from 4^ to 4 
feet, and it sells there at 5^ annas the cubic 
foot. The bark is justly celebrated as an 
application to wounds. — Voigt, Drs, Gibson^ 
McClelland and Mason, Captain Sankey, 
— W. Jacob, Esq., C. P. 

TERMINALIA BELERICA, Eoxb. ; 
Cor, FL ; Rheede, 

Terminalia punctata, Roth. ? 
Myrobalanus bellerica ? 



Bahira. Sans. 
Booloo-gass. Singh. 
Tandi maram. Tam. 
Tani kaia maram. 
Ton da maram. 
Cattu elupa. 
Tondi chettu. 
Tadi chettu. 
Katthu elupse. 
Bahadha. 
Bahadrha. 



♦ > 
»» 
Tel. 

>♦ 
»» 



»> 



>> 



Beleyluj. Ar. 
Buhura. Beng. 
Tit-seim. ? Burm. 
Yehela. Can. 
Bulla. Duk. 
Belleric myrobalan. Eng. 
Beheyra? Hind. 
Berda. Mahr. 
Yehela. ,, 
Tani. Malkal. 
Beleyleh. Pers. 

This very large forest tree has a sti'aight 
trunk and a spreading head : the flowers have 
an oflensive smell. It grows, says Dr. Stewart, 
in the Siwalik hills, up to the Indus and north of 
Peshawar. Its wood there is yellowish, coarse- 
grained and liable to be eaten by white-ants. 
In Kumaon, it is a large handsome tree yield- 
ing logs of yellowish white timber of 30 to 40 
feet ^nd 6 to 7 feet in girth, moderately 
durable and used in house carpentry. It 
grows in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, on the open grassy plains, and it is found 
in the peninsula of India and in Pegu. In 
Coimbatore, the tree is not uncommon in the 
Walliar jungles, but is considered of no value 
there. The wood is white and soft and though 
said by Dr. Roxburgh to be durable, it is not 
much used in that district. It is, however, 
conjectured by Dr. Wight that a large tree, of 
the same vernacular name occurs in Malabar. 
This other tree is hollowed out for canoes, 
which however are said not to be lasting, 
and is perhaps the T. Beriyi, which also 
attains a large size and is more nearly allied 
to the Karri murdah (Terminalia glabra ?) as 
belonging to the same section of the genus. 
In the Bombay presidency, this is one of the 
larges't and finest looking trees ia tha Cqm^^s.^ 
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TERMINALU BIALATA- 



TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 



and is found abandantly both in all the inland 
and the coast jungles, but although straight, 
and of great scantling, it is quite useless as a 
building timber, being immediately attacked 
by worms. Dr. Gibson, writing on the timber 
trees of Canara and Sunda, and noticing Taree 
Mura, Can, Yehela, Mahr. Terminalia bellerica, 
observes that it is common both above and 
below, and is one of the greatest trees in the 
forest. Wood serviceable for houses, but 
not first rate ; used also for plank. In 
Ganjam and Goomsur it is said by Captain 
Macdonald to be a tolerably common tree ; 
it attains an extreme height of 60 feef^ and 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, is 10 feet. The wood is said to 
be of no use there, but its fruit is used medi- 
cinally. It is common, Dr. 6 rand is tells us, 
throughout British Burmah, but the wood is 
not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 40, in a 
full-grown tree on good soil, there, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. Dr. McClelland 
says that in the Pegu, Tounghoo and Thara- 
waddy forests, it is a large timber tree with a 
white coloured wood, and would answer for 
all purposes of house-building. Mr. Fergus- 
son says that in Ceylon, its wood is used for 
coffee casks, packing cases, catamarans and 
grain measures. — Drs, Wight, Gibson, Bran- 
dis, McClelland, Cleghorn and Stewart, Cap- 
tain Macdonald, Voigt, Mr, R, Thompson, 
(Note. — ^Particular attention seems desirable 
to ascertain the character of this wood.) 

TERMINALIA BERRYI, IV. S^ ^. 

Pentaptera angustifolia, 2ioxb. 

Vellay murdah wood. I Vellai marudu. Tam. 
An6L0-Tam. I Vallay murdah maram. ,, 

This is a tree of the peninsula of India, 
which attains a very large size, especially at 
the foot of the western ghats, where it is used 
for canoes. It is not indigenous in the Bom- 
bay forests, and has been introduced into 
Coimbatore. The bark is quite smooth and 
nearly as green as the leaves. The wood is 
white, described as of ordinary quality, but is 
used on the Malabar coast for canoes and for 
making the broad wooden platters in use 
among fishermen and ship lascars. — Drs. 
Wight^ Gibson, Voigt. (Note. — This is the 
same as T. arjuna ?) 

TERMINALIA BIALATA, Wall. 

Pentaptera bialata. JRoxh, 

Lein. Burm. 

A tree of the mountainous parts of India, 

common in British Burmah and growing in 

Martaban, but the wood is not used. A cubic 

foot weighs lbs. 39. In a full-grown tree on 

/^ood soil the average length of the trunk to 

tiie Hist branch is 80 feet, and average '^utVi 



measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. 
--Voigt, Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 
(Note — Major Beddome considers this to be' 
identical with T. tomentosa. 



TERMINALIA CATAPPA, 

Roxb. ; W. Sf A. ; Rheede. 

Terminalia Moluccana, Lam. 
Terminalia myrobalana, Roth. 
Terminalia subcordata, Willd. 
Terminalia intermedia, Spr. 
Juglans catappa, Lour. 

Badam. Beno. Duk. 
Indian almond tree. Eno. 
Country almond tree. 
Bengal almond tree. 
Badami. Hind. 

Jungli Badam. ,, 
Bengali badam. Mahr. 



Linn. 



»» 



»» 



Catappa. Malay. 
Adam aranL Maleal. 
IngudL Sans. 
Nattu vadom maram. Tam. 
Vadom chettn. Tel. 
Badam chettu. 
Badfuna ,, 



>» 
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Natta vadom cottay. Ta¥. 
Badome vittulu. Tel. 



The fruit. 

Badam-i-hindi. Due. 
Hinghudie. Sans. 

A beautiful tree, common in the gardens of 
Europeans and Natives, of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. It attains a large size 
in Malabar, where the wood is much esteemed, 
and in the forests of the Godaveiy, it is said 
to be very strong. Dr. Gibson, however, says 
that the wood does not appear to him to be of 
average quality or fit either for public or 
domestic purposes, except as firewood. The 
English in India call it the Indian almond tree 
with reference to the oval and flattened shape 
of its fruit. The kernel, however, is cylindri- 
cal, it is eaten and palatable. Mr. Latham 
says, in Nalla mallai, it is a serviceable wood 
chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish 
brown and it has a close grain. Captain 
Beddome says that as it occurs in the forests 
of the Godavery, the wood is very strong, aud 
Dr. Voigt says the wood is good. — Useful 
Plants, Voigt, Drs. Gibson, Wight and 
Cleghorn, Captain Beddome, 

TERMINALIA. CHEBULA, Retz. ; W. 
»y A. ; Roxb. 

Terminalia reticulata, Both, in Useful Plants. 
Terminalia myrobalanus citrina, Keen in do. 



Can. 



Heliji Kabule. Ar. 

Hari tuki. Beno. 

Kya zu ? Burm. 

Kayubin ? ,, 

Pang ah ? ,, 

Pilla-marrada. 

Alali mara. 

Alii mara. 

Allibi kai mara. 

Hirda. DUK. 

Huldah. „ 

Pilla murda wood. Anglo- 

Can. 
Hordah. Gond. 
Har. Hind. 
Hara. 



»» 



»> 



»» 



Umbed her. ? Hind. 
Hurr of Kumaon. 
Hjrrah of ,, 
Heerda. Mahb. 
Heari. „ 

Kodorka maram. Malsal. 
Helileh-i-kalan. Prb& 
Haritaka. Sans. 
Aralu-gass. SiNGH. 
Pilla marda. Tam. 

Kadukai maram. n 
Karaka chettu. 
Karakaia chettu. 
I arakata sringi. 
Koreda. 






»J 



This tree grows in Ceylon, in both the 
peninsulas of India and northwards to Nepaulr 
and everywhere is a large tree. In Ceylon ite 
wood is dark coloured, heavy and hard. Its 
\\ve«v:l-Y{oodia used for superior fumitorei W 



TERMINALIA CIIEBULA. 



TERMINALIA CORIACEA. 



IS 



cross-grained and difficult to work. In 
Coimbatore, it is of gigantic size, furnishing 
planks three feet bl^oad. There, its wood is 
of a dark colour, heavy and hard, sustaining a 
weight of about lbs. 400, but is very cross- 
grained, and difficult to work. In Canara and 
Sun da, it abounds above the ghats, and the 
wood it yields is of average quality for houses. 
In the Bombay jungles it is more rare than on 
high table land on and near the ghats. The 
wood there, also, is strong and rather hard, 
but on that side of India it does not reach any 
great size, and is generally gnarled, owing to 
the exposed situations in which it grows. 
Also, Dr. Gibson is of opinion that in describ- 
ing it as a most gigantic tree. Dr. Wight must 
have confounded the wood of Terminalia 
bellerica with that of this tree. Captain Bed- 
dome says its timber from the Godavery is 
veiy hard. In Ganjam and Goomsur, where 
it is tolerably plentiful, its extreme height is 
45 feet, circumference 4^ feet, and its height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch is 20 feet, and it is employed for the 
beams and rafters of houses, but chiefly for 
firewood, on account of its abundance. On 
the Godavery it is said to yield a very hard 
valuable timber. In Nagpore, according to 
Captain Sankey, the average size of its timber 
is 16 feet with a girth of 4^ feet, and it sells 
there at o^ annas per cubic foot. There, the 
Hurda has a yellowish coloured wood which 
becomes very dark on the outside in the pro- 
cess of seasoning, it is attacked by white ants, 
and is inferior in strength to teak, appears to 
have but little essential oil, and is said to be 
veiy subject to dry rot. Its value is prin- 
cipally from the ease with which it works. 
It grows to be a large tree in the Siwalik 
tract up to the Peshawur valley. The wood 
is yellowish, hard and heavy, and it is used 
for agricultural implements, but is not valued. 
According to Dr. McClelland, in Pegu, it is a 
large timber tree, plentiful throughout the 
teak forests, and yielding wood of a red colour, 
strong, adapted for house-building. Dr. 
Brandis adds that it is common on the hills of 
British Burmah, and gives a valuable wood, 
used for yokes and canoes, the heart-wood 
being yellowish brown. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 53. In Pegu, in a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet, and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells there at 12 annas per cubic 
foot. Dr. Cleghorn says that when used in 
Southern India as sleepers for railways, it 
appears to be liable both to the attacks of 
fungi and of the carpenter bee. Its fruit is 
used by tanners. The leaves arc punctured 
by an insect, and hollow galls arc developed, 
which arc powerfully astringent, and answer 1 



well for tiinning and making ink. They also 
yield, for chintz painters and carpet weavers, 
their best and most durable yellow. (Roxb.) 
The fruit which is largely exported is well 
known for its dyeing properties, yielding also 
a black dye, and is substituted for gall nuts. 
It is also used medicinally. The astringent 
bark is also said to be employed in tanning. 
The fruit and galls are used by dyers and 
harness makers : with alum they give a 
durable yellow, with ferrugmous mud, an ex- 
cellent black, and they make useful ink. The 
unripe fruit are known as black, yellow and 
chebulic {Kabuli) myrobalans from their 
colours, which vary so, according to age. — 
Brs, Gibson, Wight, McClelland, Voigt, 
Stewart, and Brandis, Captains Macdonald, 
Beddome and Saiikey, Messrs. Latham and 
Thompson, Tkwaites, 

TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 

Hurr. Hyrah. 
In Kumaon, a small tree with timber more 
durable than that of T. bellerica. — Mr. R. 
Thompson. 

TERMINALIA CITRINA, Roxb. ? 

Myrobalanus citrina, Gertn, \ Huri tuki. Beng. 

A very large and tall timber tree of Assam 
and the Khassya hills. The wood is very 
hard and shunned by insects. The fruit is 
used as that of T. chebula. — Voigt^ Roxb,, 
Fl. Ind., Vol. IF, p. 436. 

TERMINALIA CORIACEA, W. Sf A. 



Pentaptera coriacea, Box^. 



Mairthee. 


Can. 


Aeen. Mahr. 


Muddi. 


?» 


Arremufci maram. 


Muttee. 


ij 


Karra maradu. 


Ayni. 


„ of N. Can. 





Tam. 



?> 



A large tree of the peninsula of India, and 
very common in Malabar, both above and 
below the ghauts. The wood, there, is very 
durable, and is used in house, ship and boat- 
building. In Canara and Sunda, it is the 
most common tree in the large jungles both 
above and below the ghats, and is there used 
for beams and pillars for houses : also for 
ships and boats. The heart wood is one of 
the most durable known. It seems to be this 
tree to which Dr. Gibson alludes when he 
mentions that it has small dull yellow flowers, 
that its wood is strong, hard and heavy, 
and made into solid wheels for bufialo carts, 
and that several of the forest revenue officers 
have expressed their opinion that the export- 
ing of Aeen for " keeta" or firewood, should 
be prohibited. It is employed by the Tele- 
graph department for posts, along with sal 
and teak. It is a valuable, well known 
timber tree of the Godavery forests. — Drs. 
Gibson and Cleghorn, Forests and Gardens, 
p. 267, Voigt, p. 38, Captaifi Beddome. 
{Note — The Accii ov A^'wv q^ ^'^-^J^^jx^Sa.'vJwi 
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TERMINALIA MACnoCABPA, 

Artocarpus hirsuta. Major Bcddome couai- 
(lers this to be identical with T, tomentosa.) 

TERMINALIA GANQETICA, Ro^b. 
A tree of the banks of the Ganges, — Roxb., 
Vol. II, p. 437. 

TERMINALIA GLABRA, W. ^ A. 

Terminatia crenuUto, J>. 0. ! 
Pentiiptera glabra, Soxb. 
„ obovata, D. C. 



Kooiabook-s»£B. Sinoh. 
Marntha Tain, of Ceylon. 
Karai marndu maram. 



Took kyan. BUBU. 
Curry murdah wood. 

Abolo.Tam. 
Aeoafr Maur. 
Mairthoe?! Mahb. 
Saj, Scin. Aaaeln. „ 

A valuable timber tree with a lai^e and 
lofty trunk, a native of Sylhot, MoHghyr, it 
occurs iu t)ie caal^ro Falico Dlioon, and as a 
gigantic tree in eastern Dehra Dhoon and in 
the valley of the Ganges. It grows through- 
out the peninsula of India, south to Ceylon, 
where it is very abundant up to an elevation 
of 2,000 feet. It is a large tree in Coimbatore, 
and is found abundantly in all the coast 
jungles of the Bombay Presidency, as also 
in those above the ghauts. The wood is 
dark coloured, very hard, heavy and strong, 
iuch bars bearing from 430 to 450 lbs., 
and in 1850, large beams of it were, readily 
procurable for house-building, for which and 
many other purposes it is valuable. It is 
a good wood for trenails, hut they should 
have a second seasoning after they are manu- 
factured, as thei-e is a material shrinking 
immediately after tlie piece has been cut out of 
the log and shaped and tlieir ends should be 
dipped in tar to preserve tliem. According 
to Captain Macdonald, in Ganjam and Goom- 
Bur, its extreme height is 60 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet and height fi-om the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet : it 
is one of the commonest trees in those juiiglea, 
cattle sheds are sometimes floored with it, and 
rice-pounders are also said to be occasionally 
made of it ; it is extensively used for firewood 
and in making potash. The bark is used for 
tanning. — Drs. Wight, Cleghoni and Gibson, 
Voigt, Thwaites, Captains Beddome and 
Macdonald, Mr. Laiham. (.Vote— Major 
Beddome considers tliis to be identical with 
■ T. tomentosa.) 
TERMINALIA MACROCARPA, Brandis. 

Htouk-gjau. BliEM. 

One of the lai^est trees in Ptfgu, and very 
common ; ihestemsareof very regular shape ; 
heartwood dnrk-brown, and used for house 
posts cud planking. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
SS. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
avcrf^e length of the trunk to the first branch 
is SO feet, and average n'wLh measured at G feet 

fii)m tlio tiround is \2 ftct.— D'-. Vrandis, 

Cal. Cttt.Jix. 1862. 



TERMFNALIA TOMENTOSA. 

TERMINALIA MOLUCCANA, milde. 

Kala drooma. Sans. 
A native of the mountainous countries of 
the N, E. of Bengal.— Koi6. F. I. v. II,p. 453. 

TERMINALIA PANICULATA, W.^ A. 

Pentiptera paniculata, flo»i. .■ Fl. Ind. 2, p. *62. 
Mardah. Tam, | Maddee. Tel. 

A tree of Malabar and the Circars, of the 
valleys of the Con can rivers near their sources, 
at Courtallum and abundant in the jungles 
south-east of Surat. Its timber is good. — 
Voigt, Soxb. 

TERMINALIA PABVIFLORA, Tka. 

Combretum decandrum. ? ] HuDpaJandSi-gaBa. Singh. 

In Ceylon, this tree is found on the mar- 
gins of woods in the central provinces, up to 
an elevation of 4,000 feet, and abundant in 
the Ambagamowa district, wood hard and 
heavy.— TAw. ^». PI. Zeyl, p. 103, Mi. 

TERMINALIA PROCERA. Roxb. A 

large ti'ee of the Andaman islands, a cLarm- 
iug species.— iio^fi, Fl. Ind., Vol. II, p. 429. 
TERMINALIA EUBRICA ? 

Beleyleh. Ab. | Tandra marani. Tah. 

Bultira. Beno. Tundi. Tsi.. 

Vibbituka Sans. I Tani of Rbeede. 

TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA, W. ^. A. 

Pentaptera tomentoaa, Roxh. Fl. Ind. 



Karrni mutti. i 
Ayni of N. Cau. 
PiasaL DuK. 



Saj. „ ofNagpott 

Sein. PAHjAa 
Haiadu maram. Tam. 
Carru maradn, „ 



Nalla moddi. TaL. 

Grows in the Siwalik hills, west to the 
Ravi. It occupies a largo proportion of the 
Torest lands of Kumaon and Qurliwal, iu tlw 
low ranges and warm valleys of the Dooa aod 
hill forests. Its dark-brown timber, whea 
lid to make good lieams anil 
iplits if in planks. Logs 50 feet 
feet in mid girth are obtainalle 
forests- It grows in the Cen- 
commou in the ghauts of the 
the Concans, and «t 
Oude, grows 



: rafters, but 
long and 6 k 
in the Kum 
tral Pi-ovin( 
Malabar coast, gr. 
"' ■■ Rnji ■ 



abundance in the Nalla mallai and is a well 
known valuable timber in the forests of the 
Godavery, In the Madras Presidency, it \i 
used for house-building, it bears a good tnio- 
verse strain and is a w«)d much esteemed fot 
all railway purposes. The Asan treeof Lucl- 
now grows spontaneously in the Taraee jan- 
gles, and its wood is, there, considered durable 
and elastic and, for many purposes, preferable 
to sal. Writing of it as it occui-s in Nngperc. 
\ Cav^^m ^u.ttkcy says, that like Bejssar ite 



TETRANTHERA. 



THA-BOTE-KEK. 



timber has white wood suiTOunding the body 
aud heart, vv^hich is of a blackish colour ; the 
riug however in this case does not exceed 1^ 
inch in breadth. The dark wood is exceed- 
ingly heavy, being exactly of the same 
weight as water, and has a much more wind- 
ing grain than Bejasar. In strength it is far 
superior to all its forest congeners, and from 
the strength given by Barlow for American 
teak, it even appears to excel that celebrated 
timber. Unfortunately, he adds, its length, 
m Nagpore is limited, seldom furnishing more 
than a 20 feet tie beam, from the crooked 
manner in which the tree grows. It is a 
difficult timber to work up, splits freely when 
in exposed situations, and by all accounts is 
very subject to dry rot. Were the latter 
defect over-come by the steeping process, and 
the former guarded against, he knows of no 
timber which can bear a compai'ison with it ; 
for the joists of a terraced roof it would be 
invaluable. White ants will not attack it. 
He ranks it botli as a tie beam and rafter 
wood. He says that, in Nagpore, its average 
length is 18 feet, and average girth 4^ feet, 
and the maxima 28 to 24 feet, and its selliDg 
price 5 annas the cubic foot. — Captains 
Sankey and BeddomCy Voigt, Cal. Cat, Ex. 
1862, Mr. Thompson, {Note — Major Bed- 
dome considers T. glabra, W, Sf A. ; T. 
coriacea, W, S^ A., and T. bialata, Wall, to 
be identical with T. tomentosa.) 

TERMINALIA VIOL ATA, McClelland. 

Lai-bwai. BuBM. 

i^ large timber tree, plentiful throughout the 
Pegu, Tonghoo and Tharawaddy forests. 
Wood of a white colour and well suited for all 
purposes of house-building. — McClelland. 

TERNSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Pnzzeen zwa. BUBM. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Dr. Wallich. 

TERRUWALI. Can.? A wood of S. 
Canara, used for building purposes. — Madras 
Cat. Ex. 1852. 

TERU-KUNDLE, the Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is 
used in country vessels, and produces a finiit 
which is eaten by the natives. — Bdye on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

TETRAMELES NUDIFLORA, R. Br. 
W.Ic. 

Jungle Bendy of Bombay. | Weenong of Java. 

A large tree of Ceylon. — Thto.^ quoted by 
Mr, Fergusson. 

TETRANTHERA. A genus of plants, 
belonging to the Lauracese. 



T. apetala, Roxb. 

Kukoor chlta. Beno. | Kutmurrah. lliND. 
Myda lakri. Hind. | 

A tree of peninsular India, Kumaon aud 
Gurhwal, Bengal and Assam, and of the 
northern part of New Holland. Wood white, 
moderately hard, fine-grained and durable. — 
Dr. Voigt, Mr. Thompson. 

T. Gardneri, Thw. A tree 40 to 50 feet 
high of the central province of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. Wood used 
as timber. 

T. glaherrima, Thw., a small Ceylon tree, 
at 4,000 feet elevation. 

T. longifolia, T. ligustrina, T. iteodaphne, 
are small or moderate-sized trees of Ceylon,' 
yielding timber : T. nemoralis and T. ovali- 
folia also of Ceylon, the last a timber tree 
30 to 40 feet high. 

T. monopetala. 

Buro kukiir chettn. Beng. Jangli Rai Am. Hnro. 
Nara chettu. Tel. 

A small-sized tree in Kumaon and Gurh- 
wal forests, with a trunk of 1 2 and girth of 3 
feet. Wood white, moderately hard, fine- 
grained and durable. — Voigt, Roxb., Thwaites, 
Messrs. Thompson and Fergusson. 

TETRANTHERA NITIDA, Roxb. 

A useful timber tree which grows in Assam, 
in the Garrow hills, from which canoes full 
fifty feet long are made. — Voigt. 

TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHII. 

Maida. Chandna. Hind. | Bo-mee-gass. Singh. 

A tree of the Panjab, the peninsula and 
Ceylon, where its timber is extensively used 
for planks and rafters. The bark is called 
" maidasak" innAtive phaimacopoeia. — Messrs. 
Fergusson, Thompson, Thwaites. 

THAB BAN. Burm. This Amherst 
timber is used for boat-building and making 
carts ; timber sometimes 70 feet long : it is a 
teak, but rather heavier than the usual kind. 
Specific gi-avity 0-814.— Cat. JEr. 1851. 

THA BHAN. A timber of Tavoy used 
for canoes. — Mr. Blundell. 

THAB-IA KING ? A tree of Akyab, but 
not plentiful. It is a large wood, but not 
much in use. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



THA BONG PEW. Burm. A timber 
tree, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maximum 
length 15 feet, abundant on the sea-coast from 
Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is liable to attacks from worm, 
rots readily, and is a brittle inferior wood. — 
Captain Dance. 

THA-BOTE-KEE. Burm. A Tenas- 
serim timber tree, of maximum girth 3 cubits, 
and maximum length 18 feet. Scarce^ W't^ 
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THA-KHWOT. 



THA-PYKE-THA. 



THAMMAI. A native of Amlieret, a 

, strong, handsome wood, like ^giceras, or 
, Amherst box-wood. — Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHOOT, Bde«. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood is usfid in ordinary bouse-bnild- 
ing.— Ca/. ColEt. 1862. 

THA-MAN-THA, BoHM. AtreeofMoul- 

„ , . . , „ vaam, wood used as an ordinary buildine ma- 

THA-BYA? A tree of Akyab, which teml.~CaI. Ca(. ^^r. 1862. 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful, 
eometimcs used for planking. — Cal. 



found nil over the province near the sea ai 
nt the mouths of rivers. When seasoned 
floats in water. It is a short fibred, brittle, 
yet soft wood, and not- durable. — Captain 
Dance. 

THA-BWOT-GYEE. Bejrm 
herst a good heavy valuable timber, somewhat 
like iron wood.— CiK. Ex. 1851. 



Sx. 1862. 

THABYAY-NEE. BuitM. luTavoy, 

strong, close-grained, browniah-grey wood 



: Cat. 



used for house- posts, — Mr. BlundeU 
Ex. 1851. 

THA BYAY-NEE, Bdrm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 
cubits, maximum length 23 feet, found very 
abundaut all over the Tenaaserim and Marta- 
ban provinces, when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is an inferior brittle wood, used by Burmcae 
iu short pieces for the props of houses. — 
Captain Dance. 

THA BYA NEE, Borm. 
Red Jamba. Ens. 

A tree of Moulmein, used for building mate- 
rials.— Cai. Cat. Ex. 1862. {Sote.—A-ro 
the last four woods identical ?) 

THA-BYION. In Amherst, a useful tim- 
bei', probably a Eugenia. — Dr. Wallich. 

THA-BYAY-YNET-GHEE, Burm., 
meaning with large leaves. A ti'ce of maxi- 
mum girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 
feet, widely scattered inland, all over the pro- 
vinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is a 
tolerably good and, tough wood, and is spoken 
of by Dr. McClelland as a strong and close- 
grained timber. — -Captain Dance. 
THA-BY-KE ok THA-BAY-?YA, Blem, 
Described as a kind of oak growing in Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergi ' ' 
iubits, and 



THANDRAIKYA, Tbl. In the Nalla 
Mallai, an ash coloured wood, resembles 
hickory in fibre, is close and tough,and would 
be a very useful wood, — Mr. Latham. 

THA-NAT-KHEE, Bonn. A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maxi- 
mum girth Z\ cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. Said to be abuudant all over the 
provinces, but has not been easily obtained in 
Moulmein. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a durable, yet light wood with a Very 
straight grain ; used for every purpose by 
the Burmese, and mueh recommended t<x 
helves. — Captain Dance. 

THA-NAT, In Amhei-st, is a kind of 
grey teak. 

THA-NAT-THAYT-PEW-THA, Bkrh. 
A very abundant timber tree in Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 2 
cubits, and maximum length 15 feet, — Cap- 
lain Dance. 

THAN-KYA, Buem. A native of Amherst, 
the fruit of this tree is employed for ring- 
worm. The wood is like that of the Saul, 
Shorea robusta. 

I THANNA-DAN, Buem, A native of 
Amherst, and said to be a fniit tree ; it has a 
reddish -brown, heavy wood, fit for machinery 
or other purposes i-equii'ing great strength ; 
lit is totally exempt from attacks of insects, 
I but somewhat liable to Bplit,-~Gi(. Ex. 1851. 
I THAN-THAT, Buem. Very difficult to 
It maximum girth 1^ procure, but found inland up the Gyne and 
lenglh 16 feet. Not | Attaran rivers, in the Tenasserim pro- 
abundant, but scattered in all inland forests, ' vinces. When seasoned it floats i 



all over the pi-ovinces. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a suflictently light, yet 
durable, straight-grained, tough wood : used 
by Burmese for posts, building purposes 
generally, ond various other objects. This 
wood is recommended as likely to prove ex- 
cellent for helves, and if it could be procured 
iu sufScient quantities, would be unrivalled 
for shot boxes. — Captain Dance. 

THA-DOOP P A plentiful ti-ee of Akyab, 
furnishing a small wood, but not much in use, 
— Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862, 



THA-KHWOT. This Amherst wood is THA-PYKE-THA,Bdbm. A tree of Am- 
useful for sandals ; it is a kind of white teak, herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of msximnm girth 
tPii/. .£>, 18S1. 5 cubits, aud maximum length 30 feet. It it 

2&t 



capital wood, very durable ; used by 
Karens for bows, for shoulder yokes, spear 
handles and many other purposes. Excellent 
for hammer handles from its tough fibre,— 
Captain Dance. 

THAN-THAT. An Amherst wood, used 
for stocks of various iustruments ; it is > 
capital wood, and seems to be a kind of SauL 
—Cat Ex. 1851. 

THAN-THAT-GYEE, Eukm. A treeof 
Moulmein ; used for building materials. — Oal. 
Cat. Si. 1862, 



THAYET-KYA. 

very abundant along the banks of rivei's, all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. It is a wood of no durability. — 
Cktptain Dance, 

THARANCHILLY, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood of a bamboo colour, 5 to 8 feet in 
circa inference ; used for canoes only. — Colo- 
nel JFriih, 

THARANJULLA, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour, sp, gifwity 0*576 ; 
used for common building. — CoL Frith. 

THAU-BAUN-PO, Bdrm. A wood of 
Tavoy, an inferior wood, used for common 
canoes. — Mr Blundell. 

THAU-GAET-THIT-TOO, Buem. An 
inferior wood of Tavoy. — Mr. Blundell. 

THA-YAY-BEW, Burm. Maximum 
girth 2 cubits, and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but found inland all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It is not 
a durable wood. — Captain Dance. 

THA- YIN-GEE, Burm. A small tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth ^ cubit, and maximum length 6 feet. 
Abundant all over the provinces. When 
seasoned it floats in water. It is utterly use- 
less except for firewood. — Captain Dance. 

THAY-KYA-BA, Bdrm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 
cubits, and maximum length 24 feet, very 
abundant, but straggling inland all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is used for house posts, but is not a durable 
wood. — Captain Dafice. 

THAY-THA, Burm. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits, and 
maximum length 22 feet, widely scattered in- 
land all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It is a tolerably good and 
tough wood, liable to rot in store, and there- 
fore not recommended. — Captain Dance. 

THAY-YO-THA, Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 5 
cubits, and maximum length 25 feet Very 
abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. It is a useless wood ; rots veiy quick- 
ly, and is only used for temporary buildings. 
Captain Dance. 

THAYET-KYA, Burm. A Tenasserim 
wood, of maximum girth 2 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 20 feet. Not very abundant, 
but occasionally procurable inland near the 
back of hills near Moulmein and here and 
there all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It is durable and light, 
and a good wood for helves. — Captain Dance. 



THENG-GAN. 

THEE KHYA THA. A timber of maxi- 
mum girth 1 cubit, and maximum length 1 2 
feet. Very abundant all over the Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui : when seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a very crooked-grained perishable wood ; 
and not recommended. — Captain Dance. 

THE-LA-BAY, Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but obtained from Tavoy, 
Mergui and Yea, When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a brittle wood, useless for 
ordnance purposes, though employed by Bur- 
mese for house posts and to support the shafts 
of wells. — Captain Dance. 

THEET-PHYIOU. This is a native of 
Amherst, it resembles Acacia serissa ; it is a 
useful white wood, is used for fan handles, 
and would answer for common carpentiy.— 
Cat.JEx. 1851. 

THEET-TA-GYEE. A Tavoy wood, 
suitable for common carpentry — Mr.Blundell. 

THEET-TO. This is a native of Amherst, 
is said to be a fruit tree ; it is a dark-brownish 
grey, hard, heavy wood, and employed in boat- 
building, making carts, &c. — Cat. Ex, 1851. 

THEET-YA-HAN. In Tavoy, a close- 
grained teak, used for posts. — Mr. Blundell. 

THEET-YA-NEE. In Tavoy, a close- 
grained brown wood ; rather shaky. — Mr. 
Blundell. 

THEEl-YA. In Amherst, employed for 
rice-grinders or pounders. It is a superior, 
compact, close, tough, brown wood, fit for any- 
thing requiring great strength and durability. 
—Cat.Sx. 1851. 

THEET-YA-PYIOU. A heavy strong 
wood of Tavoy. — Mr. Blundell. 

THEIM, Burm. ? A timber of Amherst, 
used as house-posts, rafters and general pur- 
poses of carpentiy. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THEM-MAI-THA, Burm. A very 
abundant wood, found all over the provinces 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, on. both sides 
of the Moulmein river and on the sea-coast. 
Its maximum length is 12 feet and maximum 
girth 2i cubits ; and, when seasoned, it floats 
in water. It burns with an intense heat, and 
is therefore used in preparing salt : it is 
recommended as an excellent wood for fuel 
for steamers, and probably would be a good 
charcoal wood. — Capt, Dance. 

THENG-GAN, Burm. This wood, a 
native of Amherst, is employed for house- 
posts, carts, boat-building, paddles and oars. 
It is an excellent compact wood, fit for gun 
cairiages. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 
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THESPESIA POPULNEA. 

THESPESIA POPULNEA, La, 
Ic. ; W. A A. 



Pursa maram. Tam. 



GaD^avL Tel. 
Mud I gangaravi. 
GnngaFsvi wood 
Anolo-Tel. 



This ti-eft is generally met witli in Cej 
and in Southern India, in avenues, or liui 
roads, but is in most abuDdance near the ^ 
It is of quick growth and yiolds a good shade, 
but is inconvenient on road aides and in gnr 
dens from the quantities of leaves it sheJ.^, 
and the numerous large flowers which fall. 
It ia commonly planted fram cuttings, from 
'which cause, perhaps, it is often hollow in the 
c^nti-e. It yields, when ripe, very strong, 
hard, tough and durable timber, with a colour 
like mahogany ; but, its use is limited from 
the difBcnlty of gestiug it of large size. It 
is used for chairs and gun-stocks in Madra.'t. 
InCeylon, for felloes, naves, panels of carriagtjs 
and gun-stocks. On the Bombay side, whore 
it is found only near the coasts, it is much ut-oil 
in the construction of cart wheelspokes, ami 
for the timbers of native boats. The shoots 
are also in extensive use there, as rafters for 
houses, and at al! times fetch a good price 
when sold for that purpose. The Bombny 
Government formed two plantations of tliis 
tree at Salcnria in Alibagb, at Sat Tar, and in 
Colaba. Those at Sat Tar not favourable, 
but the ti-ees growing in the alluvial soil uf 
Saknria, were said to be in a good state. 
Dr. Gibson tells us, that the increasing scar- 
city of this tree is such that sometime a^u 
wheel-spokes were being paid for by the 
gun-carriage department at 12 annas each. 
There are a pretty large number of these 
trees within the precincts of many of the cl 
tivators' villages in the Concan, but these a 
mostly reserved for the supply of choi' 
rafters, afforded by the straight shoots of the 
tree while the stem is most fi'equently hollow ; 
and therefore the ripe-wood, or such of it as 
remains, is worthless for ordnance purposes. 
Dr. Gibson imported some years ago, a num- 
ber of these trees which were rejected by the 
Arsenal by reason of this hollowncBs. 
Nevertheless, he cut up a few by way of 
experiment^ and found that many available 
spokes of wheels might have been turned out 
from them. As it is, they were sold as re- 
jected materials, and the price realised just 
sufficed to cover charges. Dr. Gibson has 
noticed the value of this tree for years, biit 
though of rapid growth its wood is not in 
much use. — Voigt, Drs. Wight, Qibson and 



THMENG-BA. 

W. \ THEW-GA-NET, (Tilsa i) A tree of 

I Akyab. A very good wood, uaed for work 

I of all kinds. Grows to a large sine, and is 

I very plentiful in the Akyab and Ramree 

^ji districts.— Ca/. Cat, Ex, 1892. 

'. ■ j THEP-YENG, Bdhm. This, a native (rf 

Amherst, is said to bo a fruit tree : the trunk 

L-ee. I affords a compact, fine-grained wood. — CaL 

Ex. 1851. 

THET LENDAH, Bdkm. A tree of 
Moulmein, used for all ordinary building pur- 
poses. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THEVAHDARUM, Tam. Or cedar wood, 
a timber of Travancore. Wood of a fieili 
colour, specific gravity 0'457, 2 to 8 feet in 
cii-cumference, and used for palaoquiDs, cabin 
fittings, furniture, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

THEVETIA HERIIFOLIA, Jutt. 

Cerbera tbeystii, itnn. j C, thevetia, Don. Mill. 
Exile tree. Eno. 

A garden shrub of Madras, called the 
" Exile." The wood said to be worthless.— 
Cat. Madras Gardens. 

THE- YAH, BuaM. An inferior wood of 
'favoy.— Jfr, Blundell. 

THIEM, BuRU. A serviceable wood of 

THIET-NEE, Bcjrm. A tree of Moul- 
mein ; wood converted into boxes, tables, Ac 
&c.~Cal. Cat. £^■.1862. 

THING ? A tree of Akyab, which growi 
to a laige size, and is very plentiful. Wood 
uaed in house-building. — Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



THIN-GAN-KY-AUP, Bdrm. A Tavoy 
wood, a close-gr^ned, heavy, strong-wood, 
used in ship and house-building, for carte, 

a.— Mr. Blundell. 

THIN-WIN, Bdrh. a h-ee of Monhndn. 
Boot used medicinally — Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-NEE, BuBir. A beaatifiil, red, but 
heavy wood, of British Bunnah, A cubic 
foot weighs Bis. 80. In a full-grown tree oa 
good soil, the avei'age length of the timber to 
the first branch is 50 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
H feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic fooL— 
Dr. Srattdis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-POUK, BuRM. OneoftheLegumi- 
noase, a light wood of British Barmah, not 
much used. A cubic foot weighs fi)s. 35 : b 
& full grown tree on good soil, the ava«ge 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet^ and average girth meaaured at 6 feet from 
(he ground is 4 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot — Br. Brandts, Cal. Cal. Ex. 1862. 

THMENG-BA, Bdbm. A timber of 



Cleghorn, Captain Beddome, Thwaites, Tavoy, like red jarool ; used for posts and 
Mr. Fergusson. , cotton rollers. — Mr. Blundell. 



TIBELEBU. 



TIMBER. 



THMENY-TSHOUT, Burm. Qu. ? 
Thmeng-tshout. A small, heavy, coarse, 
brown wood of Tavoy, used for door frames 
and boat beams. — Mr, BlundelU 

THOKAY, Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, 
of a red colour, specific gravity 0*950 ; used 
for building purposes. — Colonel Frith, 

THOONGUN. A tree of Akyab. It is 
plentiful but is a small wood, used for oars 
and banghies. — CaL Cat. Sx. 1862. 

THOTHA-KUTTY, Tam. A wood of 
Tinnevelly, of a red colour, used for furniture 
of every description. — Colonel Frith. 
{Note. — This seems an illustration of the 
errors arising from using veniacular names : 
it means garden-knife ?) 

THOUN-M Yl^-GA, Burm. A wood of Ta- 
voy, used in house-building.— 3fr. BlundelL 

THOUNG-THA-LAZ ? A tree of Akyab 
which grows to a large size, but is not by any 
means plentiful. Its wood is used for oars 
and sometimes in house-building. — Cal, Cat. 
Ex. 1862, 

THUJA DONIANA, Rooker, 

Dacrydium plumosum, Don. 
Ka-wa-ka of New Zealand. 

Is a tree which attains a height of 60 to 70 
feet and is 8 to 10 feet in circumference. It 
yields a red timber, elegantly grained, close, 
heavy and of excellent quality, and is used 
for ornamental purposes. — Bennetts Gather- 
ings, p. 415. 

THUN-NA-KA, Tam. A wood of Tin- 
nevelly of a whitey-brown colour, used for 
making trunks. — Colonel Frith. 

THY ? A tree of Akyab, which grows 
to a large size, and is plentiful in the Ramree 
and Sandoway districts. Its wood is used for 
posts and firewood. — Cal, Cat. Sx. 1862. 

THY-KA-DO ? A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a large size, but is not very plenti- 
ful. It is used for furniture. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

THYM-BRO, Burm. A good strong dur- 
able wood of Tavoy, used in boat-building. — 
TVall. 

THY-NAN ? A tree of Akyab, a small 
wood used in house-building. It is not very 
plentiful.— CaJ. Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

THY-ZAU-HOONG ? A tree of Akyab. 
It is small and plentiful, and its wood is used 
for colouring thread. — CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TIBELEBU, the name of a tree in Canara 
and Malabai*, also named Nambogum. The 
wood is close-grained and vciy durable for 
general house-building purposes : the carpen- 
tci's use it generally as a strong durable wood. 



Hez'm. Pers. 
Chob. Pers. 
Arunuyum. Sans. 
Davou. ,, 

Mad'hri. Tam. 
Chettu. Tel. 
Karra. 



»> 



It may bo procured in Malabar and Canara, 
in quantities, from eight to thirty-six inches 
in diameter, and from twenty to thirty-five 
feet long. — Edye^ Forests of Malabar* and 
Canara. 

TIELLA in Malayala and Tamil, a Ceylon 
tree not much known. It grows from eight 
to twelve inches in diameter. It is used by 
the natives in the frames of country boats and, 
from its strength and durability, is found to 
answer the purpose well. — Edye on the Tim- 
ber of Ceylon. 

TIJA. A Penang wood of a light-brown 
colour, used for furniture, boxes, &c. — Col. 
Frith, 

TIMBER, from Saxon, JCintbrian, to build. 

Thit'ha. BURM. 
Arunyavu. Can. 
Nath'h. DuK. 
Lakaru. Guz. 
Lakra. HiND. 
Arunuyum. Maleal. 
Lakara. Mahr. 
Aruneya. ,, 

In contradistinction to dye-woods, woods 
for engraving, fancy or ornamental woods, &c., 
says Tredgold, wood felled and seasoned, and 
fit for building purposes, is called timber. It 
is met with in commerce in various forms. Mr. 
Poole in his statistics of commerce, mentions 
that the trunk of a tree, with or without 
boughs or branches undressed, is termed 
round timber ; when hewn into logs, square 
timber ; when quartered, billets ; when split, 
staves and lathwood ; when sawn, deals, bat- 
tens, planks, boards and scantling. The stems 
or trunks of several kinds of young trees are 
called spai-s, poles and rickers ; also prop- 
wood and postwood. In India, there are 
peculiar terms applied to timbers of different 
kinds. Keepers, in southern India, are the 
split stems of the palmyra tree. Timbers are 
also sometimes classed according to the pur- 
poses to which they are applied : oak, teak, 
green heart, black mara, are designated ship- 
building woods ; teak, saul, padouk, &c., are 
recognised ordnance woods ; while, Trinco- 
raalee rosewoods, blackwoods, red-woods, satin 
wood, snake woods, mahogany, ebony, kya- 
boca, zebra, tulip and other furniture woods, 
are usually called fancy woods : Timbers, says 
Tredgold, are also spoken of as hard, soft 
and tough, but there are no established de- 
grees of these qualities, and in defining 
them he merely says, that a hard wood 
yields less to a stroke or impression than 
a soft wood, and that wood is the tough- 
est which combines the greatest degree of 
strength and flexibility. The timbers of 
commerce are, also, recognised as from the 
sap wood or heart wood. Sap wood is that 
part of the wood next the bark, and the 
heart wood is near the centre of the bole or 
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stem. Sap wood is softer and generally 
lighter coloured than heart wood, and is found 
to decay more rapidly and to be more sub- 
ject fo attacks of insects. The proportion of 
sap wood varies much in different trees. In 
many trees, such as those that produce the 
ebonies of commerce, the line of demarcation 
between the heart and sap wood is so strongly 
defined as to arrest attention and permit the 
application of those two parts of the timber 
to different economic purposes, and the sap 
woods and heart woods in such cases, though 
the products of the same tree, receive in com- 
merce distinct names. In other trees, the 
change from the sap wood to the heart Tvood 
is gradual ; but, in all cases, the sap wood 
prepondei"ates in young trees and the heart 
wood in the old. Also, he says, according to 
Buffon and Duhamel, in trees that have not 
arrived at maturity, the hardness and solidity 
of the wood are greatest at the heart and 
decrease towards the sap wood But, in the 
mature or perfect tree, the heart wood is 
nearly unifonn while that of a tree on the 
decline is softer at the centre than it is next 
the sap wood. Tredgold quotes the opinion 
of Sir Humphiy Davy (Agricultural Che- 
mistry, p. 220, 4th Ed.) that the decline of 
trees is caused by the decay of the heart 
wood. And, in India, where vegetable life 
abounds, the correctness of that opinion can 
be testified to by every observer. As with 
the animal world, so with the vegetable crea- 
tion, trees have the three stages of infancy, 
maturity and old age, and Tredgold (p. 196) 
tells us, that the oak and chesnut trees, under 
favourable circumstances, sometimes attain 
an age of about 1 ,000 years, beech, ash and 
sycamore to half that age. The plain 
tree, the Chinar of Central Asia, is said to 
live to a great age. In forestry, therefore, 
the rule deducible from our knowledge of 
these principles and facts, as indicated in 
Tredgold (p. 197), is to fell timber trees 
when in their maturity. For, if felled too 
young, there is much sap wood and even the 
heart wood has not acquired a proper degree 
of hardness : and such timber cannot be 
durable. On the other hand, if the tree be 
not felled, till on the decline, the wood is 
brittle and devoid of elasticity : is tainted 
and discoloured and soon decays. The rule 
therefore is to fell the mature tree, when the 
quantity of sap wood is small, and the heart 
wood nearly unifonn, hard, compact and dur- 
able, but too early is worse than too late. 
Therefore, for south-eastern Asia, a tabular 
statement, showing the ages at which its vari- 
ous timber trees reach maturity, is very 
necessaiy, though still a desideratum. Dr. 
Brandis tolls us that, in British Burmah, a 
full-grown teak tree of 9 feet in girth, cannot 



be supposed to be less than 160 years old, 
and I have seen it somewhere mentioned 
that it ought not to be cut for timber 
under 80 years of age. In Great Britain as 
Tredgold tells us, (p. 198) oak is never cut 
for timber under 50, nor above 200 yeai's of 
age. Dr. Brandis tells us that the strength 
and density of teak timber vary exceedingly, 
according to the locality where the tree is 
grown. The extremes observed in prelimi- 
naiy experiments were, as to weight, lbs. 40 
to 50 per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. to 289 lbs. 
breaking weight. It is now known that i^e 
limber of those trees which grow in moist 
and shady places, is not so good as that which 
comes from a more exposed situation, nor is 
it so close, substantial or durable. The pre- 
servation of timber naturally aiTanges itself 
into the preservation of growing timber, and 
that of timber when felled. Since the close 
of the last century, it has been a growing 
belief that the climate of a country is greatly 
modified by the scarcity or abundance of its 
trees and forests. Some years ago, in 1845, 
I furnished to the Madras Government, a 
memorandum of all existing information on 
this subject, and it then became a matter of 
enquiry at one of the meetings of the British 
Association. Other writers, since then, have 
written on the connection between the 
amount of rainfall and the number of trees 
in a countiy, and it is now generally recog- 
nised thai they do exercise a powerful influ- 
ence on the climate of the region or district 
in which they grow. In a tropical country' 
like India, therefore, the preservation of 
existing trees, and their extension, in arid 
districts is a matter of much climatic import- 
ance. Dr. Cleghorn, in one of his Reports, 
gives on this point, the following extract of 
a letter, " The higher sholas clothing the 
ghauts on both sides are of the utmost im- 
portance, and the climate is believed to suffer 
the greatest detriment from their removal 
I would therefore suggest that the high- 
wooded mountain tops over-hanging the low 
country (such as Hoolicul) should be pre- 
served with rigid care, the forest there should 
not be given over to the axe, lest the supplies 
of water may be injured. It is the opinion of 
many persons, in which I concur, that the 
vast clearings which have taken place have 
had a share in producing the irregnlarity d 
the monsoon which has of late years been so 
much complained of in Coimbatore. In order 
that the course of the rivulets should be over- 
shadowed with trees, I conceive that the 
hills should be left clothed to the extent of 
about half of their height from the top, leav- 
ing half of the slope and all the valley below 
for cultivation ; this available portion would 
far exceed in extent the higher ridges which 
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should be considered." Under the Forest Con- 
servancy Act, No, VII, forests above 6,000 
feet are forbidden. to be cut. It is not, how- 
ever, merely from legitimate use, that the 
foi'ests are decreasing : — all the Couservators 
notice the conflagrations which arise naturally. 



TOUN-KA-TSEET. Burm. One of the 
Leguminosae. A tree not uncommon on the 
hills of British Burmah ; wood used for canoes. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45,. in a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and the 



and are caused by the wild races who, alike in average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 

India and in Burmah, eflfect a cleajunce by fire, ground is 10 feet. — Dr. Brandis, CaL Cat, 

in order to obtain a fresh soil for their tem- I!x, 1862 

porary cultivation. Dr. Cleghorn, inoneof his TOUNG-MA-YOA. Burm. A tree of 

reports says, that " the forest conflagrations fn Moulmein, wood smooth, and used by the 

the Madras Presidency, are of frequent occur- Burmese as a slate or writing board. — CaL 

rence ; the unextinguished fire of a camp of CaL Ex. 1862. {Note. — Is it Alstonia scho- 

Binjara, the sparks from the torches or cheroots laris ?) 

of travellers, the spontaneous ignition from TOUNG-BHAUT. Burm. In Tavoy, a 

frictionof bamboos, but much more frequently, rough, knotty wood; used for knife and 

the wilful burning of grass by the hill tribes, spear-handles. — Mr. Blundell. 

as heather is burnt in Scotland, in order that TOUNG-BHIEN. Burm. A light, porous 

the ashes of the herbage may nourish the roots ^q^j ^f Tavoy, used for common carpentry. 

of young grass, and thus improve the forage ^Mr. Blundell. 

of their cattle are, he says, among the causes of rr«r\TTXTi^ Tirnxr t> x a v ^ 

this devastation ^hich extends annuaUy over TOUNG-BIEN Burm. In Amherst, a 

large tracts. The largest trees skirting the ^^^^ "f^ m boat-buildmg and for makmg 

foiist suffer more or less from these fire!, the f'^^l' ^ ^« a strong heavy wood, wel adapted 

saplings are scorched and mutilated and the for handles of tools, &c ; it is probably a kind 

smaller seedhngs perish. If the same spot is ^* teau.— oa«. ^^. 1851. 

again visited by conflagration in the following TOUN(J-BYENG. Burm. In Tavoy a 

year, the largest trees which escaped the first kin<l of red saul. — Mr. Blundell. 

time are often consumed."— Z>r. Cleghorn, TOUNG-BYE-NAY. In Tenasserim, a 

Madras Conservator's Report, p. 8, Tredgold brittle short-grained wood. Not the moun- 

on Carpentry, BaUour on the effect of Trees tain jack though similar to it in name, maxi- 

on the climate of a Country.— ^e Tables mum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length, 30 

APPENDED. feet. Scarce but found along the banks of 

TOBICA WOOD. Tobica kuiTa, Tel. rivers all over the provinces. When seasoned 

A wood of North Canara. ? ? it floats in water.— Cap/am Dance. 

TO-DOORYAN, Burm. Forest Dooryan, TOUNG-BYIOU ? A close-grained, 

Anglo-Burm. In Amherst, Tavoy and Mer- brown, shaky wood of Tavoy. 
gui a sofUigbt, useless timber liable to rot tOUNG-THA-BYIGU ? Burm. In Am- 

readily. Its maximum girth 3 cubits, and ^ ^^^ ^^^ house-posts ; it is a strong, red, 

maximum length 18 feet: scarce, but found on ^ ^^^ ^ ^^J^^ Aoicia.^ Cal Sx. 

the sea-coast of those provinces and adjacent -lo/ri 
islands : when seasoned it floats in water.— tOUNG-THAU-GYEE. Burm. In 

TO Nna'oA GAW ? A trpe of Akvab ^^^^^'^^ » ^ard compact wood of a dark- 

IU-J^UCt-ChA-UAW ." A tiee ot Akyab, ^^.^^^ colour.-Cfl<. Ex. 1851. 

grows to a large size, and is not very plenti- ,-,^ttxt/-. mrY a t^ttttt at* 
ful. Its wood is sometunes used for planks.— TOUNG-THA-KHWA. Burm. In Am- 

CaL Cat. Ex, 1862. herst, this is a capital wood for any purpose ; 

TOON. The timber of the Cedrelatoona: "sed for gun-can-iages or gun-stocks.— Ca^ 

this extends over every pai't of India, and may -^%]^^^\' «__., . -» . ^ t> a :• 

be seen all along the foot of the Himalaya. TOUJN G-KHA-RAY. Burm. A wood 

The specimens from Nepaul having frequently ^^ Tavoy where it is called red Jarool ; used 

a sixth part added. Dr. Wallich was mduced i» boa^building.— J^fr. Blundell 
to call that variety Cedrela hexandra. There TOWNI in Tamil, Taniki mara in Mala- 

is, however, a distinct species, Cedrela ser- yala. This Malabar and Canara tree grows 

rata, which may be readily recognized by the to about three and a half feet in diameter, and 

great length of its racemes of flowers, and may from thirty to forty-five feet long ; it is of a 

frequently be seen with Sapindus acuminatus whitish colour, and is used by the natives for 

growing in the close valleys within the catamarans, canoes, &c. It produces a fruit 

Himalaya. — Royk's HL Him. Bpt., p. 142. — which the native physicians use as a purgative 

See Cedrela toona. in cases of fever, &c., the timber is not dur- 

. TOPA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, able or of much use. — Edye, Forests of Mala- 

with hard grey timber. — Cah Cat. Ex. 1862. bar and Canara. 
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TYE YOO THA oa LAN THAH. 



TO WN-PI-NE, BuRM. In Tavoy, a good 
wood, used in boat-buildiDg.— Dr. Wallich, 

TOWTAL, the Malayala name of a Mala- 
bar and Canara tree, which grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. 
It is remarkably light, but not very durable, 
and is used by the natives for catamarans, &c. 
-^EdyCy Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

TREE, Eng. 



Pohun. Adano, (Murut) 

of Borneo. 
Shajr. Ar. 
Nakl. Beno. 
Bin. BuBM. 
Pin. „ 
Puhn. BiSATA, Landn, 

Malay, Sumatban. 
Ghidayau? Can. 
Mara ? ,, 

J'har. DuK. Hind. Mahb. 
J'hara. Guz. 
Jliada. ,, 

Guas. Idaan of Borneo. 
Keioh. Ejltan 



i» 






Pokoh. Malay of Borneo. 
Mara. Maleal. 
Akak kaya. Malu of Bor- 
neo. 
Basoh. Milanau 
Karing. Pakatan 
Darakht. Pebs. 
Vrukchum. Sans. 
Pohn. Sea-dyak of Bor- 
neo. 
Gass. Singh. 
Maram. Tam. 
Clierri. „ 
Chettu. Tel. 
Manu. ,f 



Sahadra. Ubia.? Tel.? 
Barinika. 
Barranki. 
Bari venka. 
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— St, JohrCs Forests, &c. 
TROPHIS ASPERA, Retz. 

Achymus asper, Soland., MSS. 

Epicarpurus orientalis, W. Ic. 

Streblus asper, Lour. 
Sheora. Beng. 
Shasa-gaoh'h. Beng. 
Kurrera. Mahb. 
Da-hya of Panjab. 
Gaeta-nitul. SiNGH. 

This tree grows abundantly in Ceylon up 
to 2,000 feet, and its timber is there esteemed 
for its hardness and taking a good polish. It is 
so very plentiful in Ganjam and Goomsur, that 
it is chiefly used as firewood. It there attains 
an extreme height of 30 feet, and a circum- 
ference of 2 feet. The height from the ground 
to the nearest branch is 6 feet. It is more 
common in Guzerat, than in the other parts 
of the Bombay country. It is rare in the 
forests there. The wood is there reckoned of 
good quality, for small purposes, for it will 
seldom square above 4 inches. It is said to 
be used in Ganjam for cart-wheels. Its leaves 
are said by Dr. Royle, to be used to polish 
horns, and ivory, &c. The bark is used 
medicinally, the leaves and sap are used for 
wounds and for a disease of the eye termed 
Jokia in Oriya, said to be peculiar to children. 
— Drs, Gibson, Royle, IlL Him. Bot,, Voigt, 
Captain Macdonald, Ell. Fl. Andh., Mr. 
Fergusson. 

TROSUM, Hind. A tree of Jubbulpore 
with good timber, but the tree does not occur 
in any quantity.— ' Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TSAN-SAY-PEU ? Burm. ? A tree of 
Moulmein, the wood is used for ordinary 
house-building purposes. Leaf is eaten boiled 
as greens. — Cai, Cat. Ex, 1862. 

TSAT-THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
meio, the wood is used for building purposes. 
—Oz/. Cat. Hx. 1862. 



TSEET. A timber of Amherst employed 
as house-posts and in boat-building. It is said 
to be sal of small calibre. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSEKKA-DOUN. A timber of Am- 
herst, said to be of a fiiiit tree, the wood is 
used for house-posts, rafters and boat-building, 
it is like teak, but much disposed to split.— 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSENG BYIOU. In Tavoy a compact 
gveyish-brown wood, suitable for common 
carpentry. — Mr, BlundelL 

TSHAN-TSHAY. In Amherst, a usefiil 
wood, but liable to attacks of insects and to 
split—Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSHAUP-YO. A timber of Amherst, 
used for house-posts and musket-stocks. It 
is a heavy white wood, exceedingly strong, but 
liable to attacks of insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSHIET-KHYEEN. A timber of Am- 
herst, used for house-posts, a superior kind of 
crooked-grained sal. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSHWAI-LWAI. A timber of Amherst, 
used for musket-stocks and sword-sheaths, it 
is a hard, red, crooked-grained wood, fit for 
cabinet work. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSO AY-DAN. A wood of Tavoy, used 
for gun-stocks. — Mr Blundell. 

TSOAY-DAN. In Amherst a heavy, hard, 
tough wood, not subject to insects, and, being 
tough and short, it is suited for wheels, musket- 
stocks, &c. — Cat, Ex. 1851. 

TSWOT-BA-LWOT. A timber of Am- 
herst, this is said to be from a fruit tree, tbe 
wood resembles Jarool or Lagerstroemia.— 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TUKKUL, a system of temporary clear- 
ing. — See KuMARi. 

TUN-YEEN OR TUN-YEEN DHA, 
Burm. Scarce near the Moulmein and Sittaog 
rivers, more abundant near Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, of maximum girth 5 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 30 or 40 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is use,d for the constraction 
of the very large river boats which go from 
Moulmein to Tounghoo ; hence is in much 
demand at Moulmein, but not so much so on 
the sea coast. The wood when cut, has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily, 
and likely to make excellent planes, handles, 
&c., &c. — Captain Dance. 

TYE YOO THA or LAN THAH, Burm. 
This timber is of maximum girth 2 cubits, 
and maximum length 22 feet. Found scarce 
in Tavoy and Mergui, also in less abundance 
in Amherst province. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is a bad brittle wood, and readi- 
ly splits and warps. — Captain Dance. 
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ULMUS EROSA ? and ULMUS PUMILA. 



ULMUS INTEGRIFOLIA. 



u 



UKBEIRIVE. Singh. A tree of the erosa and U. pumila. They occur wild, at 

southern provinces of Ceylon, its wood weighs 6,000 to 9,000 feet, but are more frequently 

51 lbs. to the cubic foot, and it is said to last planted at villages in the W. Himalaya, up to 

80 years. It is in common use for house- 10,500 feet in Ladak, and grow up to 100 feet 

building. — Mr. Mendis. high and 17^ to 20 feet in girth. The wood is 

ULLOOMBUL MARAM. Tam. A wood more open-grained than English elm, and is 

of Coimbatore. See Vaden Coornie. considered better than that of Ulmus cam- 

xxm/TTTo ^i_ 1 i» 1 X rxu pestris. — Dr. J. L. Stewart p. 210, Mr. 

ULMUS, the elm, a genus of plants of the p^yjgn 

natural order Ulmaceae, several species of 



ULMUS INTEGRIFOLLA., Roxb. 
Cor. ; Fl. FL Ind., II, 68. 



Holopteloea integrifolia, Planch ; Ann, Des. Set, 
Nat, ; W, Ic, 



ThalaL Bubm. 
Indian elm. Eno. 



of Nalla 



Kavara. Tel. 
Namille. Tbl. 

mallai. 
Nowlee. 
NallL 

Kanju. Panjab. Kumaon. 
Elacham, Eastern do. 
Khulain ; Bajain ; papri, 

Panjab. 
I Dhoul Papri in Kumaon. 
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which occur in India and furnish useful and 
valuable timber. The various species of 
elm are wild in Europe, North America, 
India and China, and nearly 20 species 

have been enumerated, five of which occur ^ 

in India, but it is now generally recog- WowieelMAHE. 

nized that the seeds of the elm do not pro- DadahhiUa. Singhalese. 

duce plants precisely like their parents, and T^bacS™^ ^^ 

on this account there are many recorded varie- Kanchi " of Ceylon. 

ties of the species which are cultivated for NaU. Tel. of Nalla maUaL 

. 5 , -r, /v rr • ^ Pedda Nowlee. Tel. 

ornament or timber. — JEng. Ct/c, Votgt. Eragu Nowlee. Tel. 

ULMUS ALTERNIFOLIA, iH/cC/e/Zanrf. NavniTEL. ofNallamalla. I 

_ Wherever growing, m Ceylon, or India, this 

Thalai. BUEM. .^ ^ j^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ j^ \^^ q^^^^ ^oxxn^ 

This IS one of the largest trees m the Pegu ^j^g^ ^1^^^^ j^ jg ^ native, it flowera in the 

provmce ; and is found about towns and ^^^^ ^e^^ouy leaves deciduous about the end 

villages in the Prome district, but not below ^^f ^^e yeai- at the close of the wet season, 

that latitude. The wood of this tree is red- ^nd come out again in March. It occurs in 

coloured, strong and adapted for house-build- ^he drier parts of Ceylon as a fine large tree, 

ing.— Dr*. McClelland, Voigi. ' g^o^g i^ Coimbatore, the Animullay, Malabar 

ULMUS CAMPESTRIS, Z. The elm. and Cuddapah forests, is rather common in 

Ulmus Wallichiana, Planch, f the Konkan, but less SO in the jungles than 

Marari, Marar of Murree near to villages and towns ; it grows near 

Hills. Bombay, about Delhi, at Hurdwar, at the 

SWkTof ]^war. ^^^^ ^^ *^^ Himalaya m the Bhabu? forests 

Maral, Marali, Mehan of of Kumaon, and in the Siwalik hills up to 

Knlu. (;he Bias river. In Pegu, it is one of the 

Mannu ; Ka, of Hazara. j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ .^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

This tree ranges from the Mediterranean ^^^ villages in the Prome district, but not 
to the Panjab Himalaya, where it is common, ^jgi^^ ^hat latitude. The wood of this tree is 
wHd, in many parts, up to 3,500 to 9,500 feet reckoned of a good quality by natives of the 
in Kulu and Chamba, and in the upper part of Circars, and is employed for a variety of uses 
Kulu. Dr. Cleghom says there are trees up to f^j, ^j,t8, door frames, &c. It is of a red 
30 feet in girth. It grows to a large size but colour, strong, and adapted for general pur- 
usually to 60 feet high and 10 to 16 feet in p^ggg^ ^ut does not bear exposure well though 
girth. The wood is porous and not greatly j^ ^ould probably be creosoted. In the Pan- 
valued, but is tough and durable when kept j^]^^ ^^ites Dr. Stewart, its white light wood 
wet, and is used in Kanawar for ark poles, jg ^pt to splmter, but is employed as roof 
and in Hazara for panels of dog-carts and for pi^nkg . and Mr. Powell says that the wood is 
damp foundations.— Jfr. Fowell quoting Dr. gtrong and adapted for general purposes. Mr. 
Cleghom, Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 210. Latham, also, writing of that from the Nalla 

ULMUS EROSA ? and ULMUS Mallai, says it is a light-coloured wood and 

PUMILA, Pall, said to yield a peculiar odour to boiling water. 



EaiiL Panjab. 

Kahi 

BrarL 

BrankuL 

Hembar. 

Imbir. 






Mann. 

Mem. 

MaraL 

Maldung 

Moron. 



Panjab. 



>» 
»» 
»» 
>» 



Panjab. 



which when mixed with common aiTack gives 
it the flavour of the more expensive palmyrah 
arrack and enables the vendors to obtain bet- 
ter prices for their adulterated article. The 
It is supposed by Dr. Stewart that the forks of the branches are used by the natives 
vernacular names refer to the two species U. to protect their straw from cattle. — Z>rs* 
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AmraL 
Chipal. ,, 
Yunrbok. ,, 
Shko of Kanawar. 
Himbro , , 



UNONA DISCOLOn. 

Roxb^ Voigt, Wigkl, J. L. Stewart, Gibson 
and JUcCletlandf^Mr. Rohde, Thwailes, En. 
Fl. Zeyl, p. 268, Mr. Latham, Mr. Powell 
quoting Dr. Cleghorn, Mr. JE'erguison, Cap- 
tain Beddome, Mr. Thompso*. 
ULMUS VTRGATA, Roxb. 

HtQdliiig of Eauavor. 

At 9,000 feet.— i>r. Cleghorn. 

ULMUS VIRGATA, Boxb., Maldung 
OF Kama WAR. A small tree of China, Nepal, 
Eumaon unA Mugsooree, and growing in 
Eumaon at 9,000 feet : wood not known. 
But, tho elms, to which family the trees 
in question belong afford valuable timber. In 
the western Himalaya it grows up to 9,000 
feel, — Voigt, Mr. Foxeell quoting Dr. 
Cleghorn, 

UNCARIA GAMBIER, Bunt. ; Roxb. 
Gunbier. Malat. | Uokoodoo kuTO. 1s.u f ? 

A native of Malacca, Penang, Sumatra, &c., 
grows in Ceylon near Colombo, and at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. The substance called 
in commerce, gambler and terra japonica, and 
catechu is prepared from it. The Malays 
chew it witii tie betel-leaf, as the Indians do 
the areca-unt It is prepw«d from the leaves 
of the shrub and , somewhat resembles true 
catechu. Its taste is exceedingly astiingent. 
It is a valuable preservative of timber. The 
water extract forms a good leather of a I'ed 
or orange colour- — Thw. Iln. Pi Zeyl., p. 
133, AinsUe'$ Mat. Med., p. 264. See 
Gambier. 

UNDIMARA, Cah. Goolumb. Mahr. 
Samus of 2 species, abundant in the southevu 
ghat jungles above the Canara and Sunda 
forests, large and straight. Wood good as it 
abounds in an aromatic oil, which preserves it 
from insects. It is mostly in sitoatione too 
remote from water for the wood merchant. — 
Dr. Gibson. {Hote. — What treea are these to 
which Dr. Gibson alludes ?) 

UNONA. A genus of plants of south- 
eastern Asia. U. longiflora is an elegant tree 
with smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves 
and is much cultivated in some parts of 
India to form avenues for shade. It is some- 
times called ' Deodara' which is properly the 
name of the celebrated Himalayan pine, 
Cedrus deodara. U. tripetala, U. uniciuata, 
U. odoratn, are natives of the Indian islands, 
and U. esculenta a native of tlie Indian 
peninsula, has fruit which is edible, but of 
their timber nothing is known. U- sylvatica is 
said to be valuable for its timber, U. lougiflora, 
Boxb., is a small ti-ee of Sylhel. — Voigt, 
Sng. Cyc. 

UNONA DISCOLOR, Vakl. 

Uraria monolifcra, Garln. 

A small tree of the Caniatic, Malabar and 



UVARIA ODOBATA.- 

llic Ci rears, Orissa, Concan, Chittagong, 
Tii'oy and Penang. Wood used formfierB, — 
Jloxb., 11, 669, Voigt, Major Beddome. 
UNONA PANNOSA. Dalz. 

Chennaaree (ofthfl Kadare.) 

Wood good, close-grained but small, yields 
a valuable fibre. Common on the Anamallays 
aiiil Wynaud, Concan. — Major Beddome. 

UPAS ANTIAB. The Upas tree. 
Ar.tiaris taaaaw., Ltich. \ Ipo toxiearia, Ptrtoon. 
Upna tree. Eng. | An chu. Ualat. 

A native of Java, where it grtiws in the 
forests often over 100 feet in height. It 
yields tho Upas poison. The chanwter of its 
wood is not known. — Voigt, Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy, Crawfurd. 

UPPUTAH, the Malayala name of a 
Malabar wood, vhich is hard, atrong, ud 
heavy. The tree grows to about twelve feet 
high, ten inches in diameter. It is used by 
the native carpenters for the frames of boats, 
of coasting- vessels, and similar purpoeet^ 
where strength is required. — Syde, Fortiii 
of Malabar and Canara. 

UVAEIA, this genus has moderate-wsed 
or small trees- Marsden says that a Uvoris, 
in Sumatra, funiishes the Poon spars of com- 
merce. But, it may be that he misapiJied 
the Malay woi-d " Puhn" which signifies any 
tree. 

aVARIA, Spfciet. 

Karee. Hiso. ? 

A tree of Jubbulpore, wood used by na- 
tives for making toys.— Cat. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

UVABIA, Species. 

Beta goonda. Can. 

Grows in the Canara and Sunda forests, 
and in the jungles inland of Nilcoond. Wood 
of rather superior quality, being strai<>ht auJ 
tough. — Dr. Gibson, 

UVAEIA, Species. 

Thub-bor. Bobm. 

A laige tree of Tavoy, its wood is used for 
ijiiat- bull ding, — Mr. Blundell. 

UVARIA, Specie*. 

Hoom. Mabb. 

Occurs in the Canai-a and Sunda foi'esls,ia 
juDgleseast of Kursuleeor Black river ; nio» 
tall and straight, and wood is strong and 
useful, but it is not much known. — Dr. Qibton. 

UVAEIA MACROPHYLLA, BojtA. A 
small tree of Sylhet and Chittagong.— f^Dijr'. 

CVAEIA ODOEATA, ham. 
Unona odorata, Dun. 

A small tree of the Tenasserim provinces, 
Sunda, the Moluccas and China. — Voigt, Df- 
, Mason. 



VANGAY. 



VATERIA INDICA. 



UVARIA TOMENTOSA, Roxh. 

Saccopetalum tomentosam, H, f. et Th. 
Nalla dudugu. Tbl. | Pedda chilka dudugu. Tel. 

A tree of Coimbatore and Animallai Hills 
with a yellow wood, very strong, much simi- 
lar, but superior, to " Nauclea cordifolia." 
Cowar shoulder sticks are made from it. 



but is also used in house-building : it does not 
warp. — Captain Beddome^ Hook, f,et Th. 

UVARIA TRIPETALA, Roxb. 

Un'>na tripetala, DC, 
A tree of the Moluccas. — Voigt 

UVARIA VENTRICOSA, Roxb. A tree 
of Tippei'a. — Voigt. 






VACHELLA FARNESIANA, W.& A.; 
WIc. 

Mimosa farnesiana, Roxb. Fl, Ind, 

„ Indica, Poir. 
Acacia famesiana, Willd. 

„ Indica, Dew. DC, 

Gooya babula. Bbno. Yaday valli maram. Tam. 

Jali mara. Can. Peetumma. Tbl. 

Gtuya-babula. Hind. Kampu tumma. Tel. 

Wilaiti kikar. Kasturi „ 

Iri babooL Mahb. Arimedamu. 

TJrinieda. Sans. Naga tumma. 

Veda vnUy maram. Tax. Oda sale. „ 

This armed shrub, grows throughout south- 
eastern Asia, from Sin d and the Himalaya to 
Malacca and Cape Comorin. It is very com- 
mon in the Dekhan, Mysore and Coimbatore. 
It furnishes a good, hard, tough wood, greatly 
resembling that of thebabool " Acacia arabica," 
but the size is very small. It makes excellent 
ships' knees and tent pegs, and it exudes 
much gum. — Drs, Wight and Cleg horn in 
M. C. C. and M. JB. J. /?., Voigt, 

VAGHEY, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter : it yields a strong wood, and is used 
by the natives for wheels of carts, &c. — JSdi/e 
on the Timber of Ceylon, 

VAIMBOO, Tam. a Travancore wood 
of a flesh colour, specific gravity 0*483, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, and used for tables, &c. 
'^Colonel Frith, 

VAKANATTY, Tam. A Tinnevelly 
wood of a whitey brown colour, used for 
building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

VALLY CANJARM, Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood of a brown colour ; specific gravity 
0*703, used for building common houses. — 
Colonel Frith, 

VAMBOO, Tam. A TinneveUy wood of a 
light straw colour, specific gravity 0*795, used 
for building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

VANANGU, tbe Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and twelve feet in height. Its y^ood 
is used by the native carpenters in house work 
&c., and produces a fruit which the natives 
eat. — Edye on the Timber of Ceylon, 

VANGAY, a Palghat wood of a light 
brown colour, specific gravity 0-788. A small 
tree, used for beams and carts. — Colonel Frith. 



VANKAY, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of 
a light brown colour, specific gravity 0*888, 
used for building in generaL — Colonel Frith. 

VANPITGGALAH. A Travancore wood 
of a light yellow colour, specific gravity 0*604, 
used for light work. — Colonel Frith. 

VARDAGOUR, the Malabar name of a 
small tree which is remarkably hard and strong. 
It is used by the natives for spears, weapons 
of defence, and such purposes as require the 
hardest kinds of wood. This tree is only 
known as jungle-wood. — Fdye^ Forests of 
Malabar and Canara, 

VAROODAH. A Travancore wood of a 
yellow colour, specific gravity 0*855, used for 
building houses. — Colonel Frith, 

VATALOO. A Travancore wood of a 
purple colour, used only for fire-wood. — Col, 
Frith. 

VATANBOO. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, 2 feet in circumference, 
used for railings, fences, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

VATERIA, Species. 

Le-toak. BuBM. 

A handsome wood plentiful in the Tenas- 
serim provinces suited for cabinet work, 
turnery and other purposes requiring a wood 
of dense structure. — Major Benson. 

VATERIA CEYLANICA, Wight, III., 
pp. 88, 3415. 

Stemonoporus Wightii, Thw, 
A large tree in the forests of Ceylon be- 
tween Galle and Ratnapoora,and at PalmadoUa, 
near the latter place : wood not known. — Thw, 
En. Fl. Zeyl,, p. 37. 

VATERIA INDICA, Linn. 

Elseocarpus copalliferus, Retz. 
Chloroxylon dupada, Ains, Buck. 



Dupa maram. CMf. 
Piney vamish tree. Eno. 
Indian oopal tree. „ 
White dammar tree. „ 
Peini mara. Maleal. 
Vella kondrikam. 
Payani 
Hal. Singh. 



» 



Hal-gass. Singh. 
Hal^iha. ,, 
Piney maram. Tam. 
Kondricam. ,, 

Vela kondrikam. Tam. 
Vellay ktmgilam. Tam. 
Chadacula. Tel. 
Dupada chettn. Tel. 



Piney tallow. 
Diipada oil. 



The oil. 
Eng. I Piney yennai. Tam. 



i» 
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VATEltU ISDICA. 



TATICA LACCIFERA. 



A lai^ and fltatel^ tree, wbicli grows to 
the heigbt of aboot 60 feet, with entire, smooth, 
GoriaceoDB leaves, and lenninable panicles of 
white flowers. It is common in the hotter .„,.^™. 

and western parts of Ceylon, up to an eleca- ^ 'Mtire, ^ , - 

«onof2,000 feet, itgrowB in Animnllay hills, terminal panicles of white flowers. It 
Canara and all along the Malabar coast : it i» , ;„ ^prii and May and fruits in Jujy i-d 
found also ra Mysore, its timber — — '■- "— ' ■ - . . . . ... 



VATEBIA LANCEL£FOLIA, Boii. 

HtHlof S^et. 

A lai^ tree, common in Sylbet, and gtvw- 
n Assam tuid the Khossya moontaina. It 
wtb. 



reighs lbs. 



) to the cubic foot, and is said to last 10 



t is Talnahle as a timber tree. 



August. 
, exudes a clear liquid from woonda Ac. ia 

years. In Ceylon, it is need for packing cases, (1,^ i^t_ ^j^gi, g,^ hardens intaon ombv 
ceilings, coffias, Ac., but, on the western coast coloured resin. From this the natives difl 



of India, it is sud to be an excelleal and 
valuable building timber, as not liable to be 
attacked by the teredo and much employed in 
efaip>bnilding. Mr. Edye says, that thePaini 
dnp-maram(which seems the Valeria iDdicB,ror 
he says it produces a sort of resinous gam), is 
found in the Cochin and Travancore forests, 
but is rarely cut down, as the damah taken from 
it is valuable, and when mixed with the wood 
oil makes the Foini varnish. This tree he 
adds, produces the resin in India called Copal, 
known in England by the name of gum anime, 
as very nearly approaching the true resin of 
that name. The best specimens are employed 
as ornaments, under the denomination of amber 
(kohroba), to which it beai-s external resem- 
blance ; in its recent and fluid state it is used 
in the south of India as a varnish, called Piney 
varnish, (Buchanan's Mysore, ii, p. 476), and, 
dissolved by heat in closed veeseU, is employed 
for the same purpose in other parts of India. 
Another plant of the same genus, V. lancete- 
folia, affords a resin from which hindus prepare 
one of the materials of their religious oblations 
(As. Res. xii, p. 539). This is on article of 
export to China from Sumatra, where this tree 
also grows to a height of thirty to fifty feetaod 
from two to four feet in diameter, and in great- 
er abundance than ou the coast of Malabar. 
When the bark is wounded, a pellucid, 
fragiant ocrid, bitter resinous fluid, called 
piney varnish " punduu" or liquid copal exudes, 
which, in the rays of tlie aun, becomes yellow 
and fragile like glass. It is in this state that 
it is well known in commerce, and in England 
receives the name of gum anime, as above 
noticed. In India it is usually cdled copal, 
also East Indian copal. It occurs of all shades 
of colour, between pale green and deep yellow 
and, in India, tiie finest pieces ore sold as 
amber "Eahruba,"Pers. The resio is used in 
Ceylon OS incense. A solid oil is prepared 
from the seeds and is called f iney tallow or 
dnpoda oil, Piney yennai, Tam., which is used 
for lamps, but is very suitable for soaps and 
caudle-m^ing. The bark of this tree is used 
in Ceylon to keep toddy from fermenting. — 
Sng. Cyc, Captain Hawkes in M. E. J. S., 
Mr. Adrian Mendis, Thwaites, En. PI. Zeyl, 
p. 37, Ro^le, m. Him. Bot., p. 106, Dr. 
'^oifff, Mr. Ferg\ 



dork-coloured and strong-smeUing 
called Cboon, also Cbova, and gtmd ? or gm^ 
in Hindi. The brahmins use it as on incense. 
—Voigl, Boyiet Him, Bot^ Smg. <>, 
Dr. Mason. 

YATEIHA LANCEOLATA. 

Fan-tlu?-ji.. Bdkm. | Pu-Uiii-ra. TUnoL 

Under this name a tree is notioed ^ 
Captain Dance, which may be the eame ■■ T, 
lancexfolia. He says it is found along Ae 
coast near Amherst : and ia abnndant in 
Tavoy and Mergui but scarcely procurable ia 
Mouhnein ; its maximum length is 60 feetaad 
maximum girth 6 cnbits, and, when seasooed, 
it floats in water. It is often called white 
theu'gan, but it ia closer and heavier than the 
then-gan. It is, he says, an excellent wood fiir 
tool handles and planes, but has not sufficieDl 
spring for helves. The Burmese use it fiir 
all purposes to which then-gon is op^Jie^ 
especiaUy in junka, but the Burmese of 
Amherst say it is not quite so good or dunUa 
as tiien-gan. — Captain Dance. (Note — Dr. 
Mason in his TenaSserim speaks of a epedei 
of Valeria as a common timber tree in tte 
Provinces of Tavoy and Mer^i. The timbVi 
he says, is whiter than Hopea, and eqnallf 
good. Indeed it is often, he says, called 
white then-gan, or while Hopeo, the woodi 
being only distinguiahed in commerce by ther 
colour, Wallich iu his liat of Indian woodi 
mentions Hopea Jloribunda as known (t 
Tavoy by the Burmese name offon-Alc-jW. 
This tree is called at Tavoy pan^ike-j/a, bol 
pon-tiie-ya is said not to be a species of HofM 
Its flowers, in white fragrant pomcles, m 
often seen in the Tavoy bazar, and are voy 
unlike Iha yellow secuad flowers of the hopefc 
— Dr. Maion.) 

VATICA, Species. 

Kaong mlioo. BlTBK. 

A treeof Moulmein : wood used for miking 
carts and boate.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 1862.— (*e 
Shobea.) 

VATICA LACCIFERA, W. ^ A. iV, 
p. 84. 

J*lui. Tbl. 

This tree grows in abundance in the NtUs- 
. ^aUa. foreste of the Cuddapob district, tai 



jtelda a Btrong timber, very valuable for 
bailding purpoees. — Major Beddome. 

VAW-KABAH, the Malayala name of a 
Halabar and Canara tree which growe to 
(boat eighteen feet high, and twelve inches in 
diameter. It produces the country olives, to 
which the natives are very partial, they also 
ire eaten by wild beasfs and birds. — Edye, 
foretts of Malaiar and Canara. 

VATNQIE, in Tamil and Uulu and Ven- 
jah in Ualayala, This ie identified by Major 
Beddome, aa the Pterocarpus marBupium. 
rhe wood. Bays Edye, of this Malabar and 
[Janara tree is of a dark olive and light brown 
»loar. It is very strong and tough, it some- 
times grows crooked, and to about two feet in 
liameter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
long ; it is used by the natives both for houses 
lod vessels. This sort has a single leaf in the 
shape of a pear, but the Telia- Yengah, which 
is ^e white or light tftlonred, has a long leaf, 
md grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet long. The natives pilfer this 
wood for boat-crooks, and for the curved parts 
of the frames of pattamahs and native vessels. 
— Xdye, £bresti of Malabar and Canara, 

VEKKALI TREE WOOD. Amqlo-Tak. 
Tekkali manm. Tak. 

Major Beddome identifies this as the Ano- 
g^eeue latifolius. A variegated, hard, close- 
grained, serviceable wood employed by the 
natives in houBe-buitding and also for making 
doors, windows, handles of instruments, &c. 
Ac — Aing, Mat. Med. 

YELA-SALU. The Tamil name of the 
Ceylon white iron-wood tree which grows to 
about fourteen inches in diameter, and ten 
feet high. It is used by the natives for huts, 
pedes, &a., and where strength and durability 
are required. — Sdye, Ceylon. 

VELATTI, the Tamil name of a tree of 
Malabar and Caaara, which resembles the 
English pear tree. It grows to about twelve 
inches in diameter, and fifteen feet high, its 
wood would answer well for carved-work, 
frffln the fineness of its grain. — Edye,Forestt 
0f Malabar and Canara. 

VELATTE, the Tamil name, Ballanju, in 
Portuguese, of a Ceylon tree, which grows to 
about fourteen inches in diameter, and eight 
or ten feet in height. Its wood is renmrkably 
strong, and is used by native carpenters in 
vessels. It produces a fruit which is eaten 
\sj the natives. — Sdye, Ceylon. 

VELCANA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter, and eighteen feet in height. Its 
timber in appearance resembles English oak, 
and native carpenters use it in boats and 
Pessele' frames, knees, &c. — Edye, Ceylon, 
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VELL VlfiU. 

VELLAH AHGUILL. A Travancore 
wood of a white colour, specific gravity 
0-602, 2 feet in circumference, 50 feet long, 
used for furniture. — Col. £'rilk. 

VELHA AHGUILL, Tin. A wood 
of Travancore, of a light-brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, used for furniture-- 
Col. Frith. {Sole. — Are these two identical ?) 

VELLACARDUNTHA,TAtt. A Travan- 
core wood, of a brown colour, 3 to 6 feet in 
circumference, 40 feet lon^ a strong wood, 
used for furniture. — Col. Frtfk. 

VELLAI-TENGAH, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree, the wood of which 
is of a light colour, and very tough and strong. 
It is used by the natives for the frames of 
vessels, or where strength is required .- it 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet long, and the small branches 
make good boat crocks.— ftfj/e, Ibreitt of 
Malabar and Canara. 

VELLA-LAVA Tam. A wood of Travan- 
core of a brown colour, used for light work. 
— Colonel Frith. 

VELLA-NEEE-MARADOO, Tam. Ma- 
jor Beddome identifies this as the Termioalia 
arjuna. A wood of Travancore of a light- 
yellow colour i specific gravity 0-573, nsed 
for furniture. — Colonel Frith. 

VELLE AEBE, White Aere, the Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree, grows to about 12 or 18 
inches in diameter, and 20 feet in height. 
It has a light wood, and is generally converted 
into catamarans, being considered useful for 
that purpose only. — Sdj/e, Ceylon. 

VELLE-ELOW, the Mnkyala name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree that grows to about 
sixteen feet high and eight inches in diameter, 
it is used by carpenters for the frames and 
knees of country vessels, it produces a white 
seed which the natives use medicinally,— 
Sdye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VELLE NEALEA, the Malayala name of 
a Ceylon tree which grows to about ten 
inches in diameter, and ten feet in height. 
The branches of this tree ai'C very strong, and 
arc used for the frames of native vesselsr— 
Edye, Ceylon. 

VELLI-ELLUS, a Malabar and Canara 
tree, little used except by the natives for 
house work, its growth is small, and it is 
rather scarce. — JBdye, forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

YELL yiRU, the Tamil name of a Ceybn 
tree which is about fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, and eight feet in height. Its strength 
and durability induce the natives to prefer it 
to other wood for the purpose of supporters 
to their huf£.~-Edye, Ceylon. 



VEN-TEAK. 



VETTI MARAM. 



VELTY MARAM, Tam. A Travancore and from twelve inches to three feet in 



wood of a purple colour, specific gravity 0623, 
used only for firewood. — Colonel Frith. 

VELTY TADDY, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0"635, used only for firewood. — Colonel JS^h^ 

YEMBAH, the Tamil name of a tree 
which grows in Travancore ; it is close-grain- 
ed and of a yellow tinge, and grows to about 
twenty feet long, and fifteen inches in dia- 
meter ; it is used for native purposes. The 
bark of this tree is steeped, and used by the 
natives in cases of eruptions in the skin ; and 
also to purify the blood after fevers, for which 
it is considered most valuable. — Edye^ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VEM-MARAM, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a brown colour ; specific gravity 0'786, 
used for building in generaL — Col. Frith* 

VENERAH, the Malayala name of a 
jungle tree of Malabar which grows to about 
twenty- four feet in height, and eighteen 
inches in diameter. It is used in building 
native vessels and for other native purposes. 
— Eyde^ Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

VENGA MARAM, Tam. 

Yepi ? vriksha. Can. | Yapa chettoo. Tel. ? 

Major Beddome identifies this as Pterocar- 
pus marsupium. This is reckoned by the 
natives of the Circars a very useful wood, it 
is of a reddish colour and is employed in 
making doors and windows and other com- 
mon purposes. It is in common use both 
for building and for furniture in the Masuli- 
patam district, it is a very heavy wood, but 
not strong : when used for rafters, it should 
be cut very broad in comparison to its thick- 
ness. — Mr. Rohde. 

VENGENDAH, the Tamil and Malayala 
name of a Malabar tree which the natives use 
for catamarans and in rafts for heavy timber, 
it is remarkably soft and spongy, and not of 
much use or durability. — Edye^ Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

VENGULA CYAM, the Tamil name of 
Ceylon tree of little value. It grows to 



a 

about twelve inches in diameter, and six feet 
high, and produces a fruit which is not made 
use of. — JBdye, Ceylon. 

VEN-PALLA, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of an ash colour. Only used for carved 
figures, sandals, &c. — Col. Frith. 

VEN-TEAK, in Tamil and Bellinger in 
Malayala. This Malabar tree is identified by 
Major Beddome as the Lagerstrcemia micro- 
carpa. It is much used by the native carpen- 
ters foi: house-building and masts for dowes, 
pattamahSf and other counti'y vessels. It 
'^5 to Dinety and one 



diameter, it is perfectly straight and without 
branches, excepting at its top ; the leaves 
are small and very thick. This wood is not 
so durable as the poon, but it may be ccmsi- 
dered of the same texture, although it b very 
much lighter in colour, and in this respect 
much resembles the American red oak. — 
EdyCf Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VERAETAL, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and eight feet high. It resembles 
mahogany, but is capable of a more brilliant 
polish, the natives use it for superior pur- 
poses. It produces a kind of fruit which is 
of little use. — Edye^ Ceylon. 

VERAM PELOW, the Malayala and 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree known by the 
name of Jackwood. It is now identified by 
Major Beddome as th^ Artocarpus integri- 
folia. It is common throughout India, and 
of great value to the natives, its fruit and 
nuts forming a part of their food. The wood 
when cut is yellow, but, when exposed to 
the air, turns as dark as mahogany, to which 
it is superior in brilliancy. It is generally 
used in articles of furniture for the Europeans, 
and for house-work, and is considered hand- 
some, the largest tree of this kind which Mr. 
Edye had seen was about three feet in 
diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
high, in Canara this was the wood which 
Tipu sultan used for his vessels at Honore, 
where his naval depot was formed.— j&(/y«, 
Ceylon. 

VERBA CANARA, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and from thirty to sixty 
feet high. At times, some of the countiy 
vessels get their masts from this tree, it is 
not durable or strong. — Edye, Ceylon. 

VERNANGU, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is also named mast-wood. 
It is light and is used by the natives for the 
masts and yards of small vessels. It grows 
to about twenty inches in diameter and firom 
twenty to forty feet in height. It produces 
a fruit or seed similar to that of the Poon.— 
Edye, Ceylon. 

VERNONIA JAVANICA, D.C., 160. 

KoboNeela. SiNOH. 

This large forest tree grows to 50 and 60 
feet in height in several parts of Ceylon. Its 
timber is light and spongy, flowers veiy 
fragrant and much frequented by wild bees. 
— Mr, Fergusson, 

VETTI MARAM, the Malayala name of 

a Malabar tree, that grows to about twel^o 

feet high, and eight inches' in diameter. Ite 

hundred feet \ong, \ -woo^ \& mudv admired on account of its hand- 



smie dark streaks of blauk and bvown, witli 
white and yellow ground. It is veiy much 
like ebony in grain, and alao in leaf. It pro- 
duces a flower which ie considered sacred ; 
and is used for decoraticg the women on days 
of ceremony at the pagodas. — Sdt/e, Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

VEROOSOO, Tim. A Tinnevelly wood, 
of a whitey brown colour; used iu building 
in general. — Cot. Frith. 

VEYTTT, a Travancore wood, of n light 
brown colour. Used for making carts, ceil- 
ings, &c. — Col. Frith, 

VIBURNUM, Three species of viburnum, 
cotinifotium, fcetens and stelliouatuni, foiin tho 
underwood of forests iu the Himabyan 
Talleye, and are used chiefly for firewood. 
The berries of V. fceteiis and V. stellionatum 
are edible. — Mr. Fomell. 

VIPENIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree ; which grows to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and fram twelve to fifteen feet high ; 
it is used for boat-work and houso-furaiture. 
—Bdye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

VIBEY, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and twelve feet high. This yields 
a very haodsome hard wood. It pi-oduces a 
kind of seed which is very mealy and which 
the poorer class of the natives eat ns a substt- 
tate for rice. — Sdye on the Timber of 
Cei/lon. 
VISENIA VELUTINA, W. Ic. 
Biedelia velutina, GO. 
OloBBoapermum velutinum, Wall. 
TUeoia umbellata, Blain. 
A considerable tree of Java and Mauritius, 
of great beauty, with rose-coloured flowurs 
and velvety leaves ; iutroduced from Sumatra 
into the Society's Garden, by Dr. Wallich.— 
Voigt, Dr. Cleghorn in M. E. J. S. 

VITEX, Species. A tree of considerable 
size, a na^ve of the forests in the iutei' 
of Coromandel. — Mr. Bokde's MSS. 
VITEX, Species. 

Eje-yoli. Bdru. 

This wood of BrilJah Burmah \'s used ; 
tool handles, and is much prized, but rather 
scarce ; a cubic foot weighs lbs. 45. Ii 
full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to Ihe first lu-anch is 15 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 3 feet. — Dr. Brandts, 
Oal. Cat.Sx. 1862. 

VITEX, Species. 

Kyna. 

A handsome speciee, moderately common 
in all the well-wooded shady ravines of 



gaha. Singh. 
Ui1111a-gu)s. „ 
In Ceylon, it i 

an elevation of 3,000 feet, and yields ono 
of the best and most largely used of the tim- 
Ts of that island when a fine, close-grain- 
I, hard, tough and durable wood is required. 
The kaha, sapu and mee-an milila are mera 
varieties of it. It grows in most of tho 
Madras forests. In Coimbatore, it is a large 
tree, of great beauty when in flower, and it is 
frequent on the slopes of the western ghats, 
and yields a very valuable timber. — Thw. JEn. 
Fl. Zeyl., p. 144, Drs. Wight, Cleghorn and 
Gibson, Major Beddome, Mr, Fcrgusson. 

VITEX ABBOEEA, Roxh. 111,73; 
Rheede. 

V. pubeacens. Wall., W. Ic. 1,465, Vakl. 



VITEX LEUCOXYLON. 

Kumaon and yields a lai^e handsome tim- 
ber resembling Toon, in groin and colour. — 
Mr. Thompson. 

VITEX ALATA, Roxb. 

Mel-ilaw. Maleal. 
A small tree found in the N^gery hills, 
leaves ternate, petioles winged. It occurs in 
tho Bombay presidency, but is rare also in 
Goulpam. Botli it and V. leucoxylon have 
a white compact wood, apparently good for 
turning, as well as for cabinet work, — Dm. 
Claghorn and Gibson, (Note. — It would bo 
desirable to learn more of this tree.) 

VITEX ALTISSIMA, Linn.; Roxh. , 
W. Ic. 

Enha(yelliiw} mililDi.SiNC. 
Snpu (liel ■■ 



le-ao (buffalu horn) „ 
1 n-Ht mivUa mnruij. Ta 

1 common foi-est tree up 



H'toukShib BURH. 
Touk-t'sa. 
Chaate tree. Em a. 
Katta mellaln. Malfal. 


Nevali adugn. Tel. 
Nawel busi eragu. 
Noval adnsu njanu. ,. 
Nowlee erago. „ 


A native of Ccyi 
parts of the Circai-s, 
Godavery, growing 


n of the mountainous 
of the forests of tho 
n Silhet, Cliittagong ; 



common at Moulmein and found at'favoy, 
Penan^ and Singapore, its flowering time is 
the- hot season, and the seed ripens during the 
raius. In tho Circars and Chittagong it grows 
to bo 8 veiy large tree, and at Moulmein it 
fui'nishes a valuable small timber. Its wood 
is hai-d, of a yellowish-brown colour, and 
when old is chocolate-coloured, veiy hard and 
durable, which renders it useful for various 
ordinary purposes. — Voigt, Roxb., CaptaiH 
Beddome, Dr. Mason, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 244. 

VITEX LEUCOXYLON, Boxh. 
V. saligna. Roxb. 
Karril. MaLeal. I Lulti. Tbl, 

Heva-laJi. Tel. | Karril, Can. of Rhsede. 

A native of tho hotter parts of Ceylon, of 
both the peninsulas of India, Coromandel, 
Assam, and the mountains of Chittagong. Ac- 



VITEX TRIFOLIA. 



VULOEAL, OB VULOAYLUM MARAM. 



cording to Dr. Gibson, it is not uncommon by 
the edges of streams in the south Konkun, 
and the ghaut jungles of the Bombay presi- 
dency ; wood white and compact. Dr. Brandis 
says it is a large, very common tree in the 
plains of British Burmah, flowering time April, 
wood grey, deserves attention for furniture, 
used for cart wheels, breaking weigh 142 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and average 
^irth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 12 feet. It sells at Saunas per cubic foot. 
— Thwaites^ Drs, Voigt, Qibson and Brandisy 
Cal. Ex, o/"1862, Mr, Fergusson. 

VITEX LITTORALIS. 

Puredo New Zealand. I New Zealand teak. Eno. 
Kauwere of New Zealand. I 

Grows to the height of 25 to 30 feet and 
12 to 18 feet in circumference, with elegant 
drooping pink flowers and a red fruit. Its 
wood is very hard, heavy and close-grained, 
and is the most durable of the New Zealand 
woods. The timber of the young trees is 
yellow, but that of full-grown trees is of a 
dark-brown colour. It injures the axe in 
felling and can be best worked when green. 
It takes a fine polish, splits freely, and bears 
exposure well, it is therefore very valuable 
for ship-building and posts. — Bennett''s 
Gatherings, 

VITEX NEGUNDO, Linn. ; Roxb. ; W. Ic. 



Vitex paniculata, Lam. 



of 



Marwande. Pashtu 

Waziristan. 
Sinduya. Sans. 
Sindliuka. „ 
SoodooNikkaeasB. SlNGHt 
Vella nuclii. Tam. 
Veyala chettu. Tel. 
Wayalaku, „ 

Wyala. ., 

Nalla vavali. 



)) 



Fenjengisht. Ar. 
Nishinda. Ben a. 
Nergundi, „ 
Sliumbali. DuK. 
5-leavod chaste tree. Eng. 
Nisinda. HiND. 
Sembhalu. „ 
Ban nuchi. Maleal. 
Banna, plains of Panjab. 
Bankahu of Hazara. 
Mawa, also marwa of Salt 
Bange. ' 

A small tree common in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers, up to 3,000 feet in the penin- 
sula of India, in Bengal, the N. West of India, 
the Dehra Dhoon and the Moluccas. — Thw.^ 
p. 244, Voigt, p, 469, J)r, J. L, Stewart. 

VITEX TRIFOLIA, Linfi. 



Usselkeabi??AR.?? 
Kara nuchi. Can. 
Nirgunda. DCK. 

Pani ke shumbali. ,, 
3-leaved chaste tree. Eno. 
Indian prenet. 
Nisinda. HiND. 
Seduari. ,, 
Nishinda. ,, ' 
Kara nuchi. Maleal. 



»> 



Jala nergundi. Sans. 
Sinduvara. „ 

Sappo milile ? Singh. 
Meean ,, ? 
Caha „ ? 
Nir nochi. Tam. 
Vavili chettu. Tbl. 
Telia vavili. ,, 
Caranosi. Eueede. 



» 



A small tree, found in south-eastern Asia. 
These botanical and Singhalese vernacular 
names are given by Mr. Mendis to a tree 
which grows in the western provinces of Cey- 
lon, its wood weighing lbs. 56 to the cubic 
foot and lasting 20 to 90 years. Edye de- 
scribes the Mean milille, as a very hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood, and Mr. 
Mendis says, it is used for bridges, water-casks, 
paddle-'bouts, carts, waggon- wheels, bullock- 
carts, water-tubs and house-buildings. Under 
the name of Caha-milile he describes the V. 
trifolia as occurring in the southern and 
western districts of Ceylon and, as Sappoo 
milile, in the western and southern districts, 
but weighing 49 feet to the square foot and 
lasting 10 to 40 years. The Singhalese 
synonyms, Caha, Sapu and Meean, are given 
by Mr. Fergusson to V. altissima. Mr. 
Thwaites merely says, the V. trifolia is not 
uncommon near the sea, in Ceylon. — Messrs. 
Edye and Me?idiSy Thia. En. PL ZeyL, p. 244. 
See V. ALTISSIMA, to which, doubtless most 
of these synonyms belong. 

VITMANNTA TRIFOLIA. 

Samadera. Singh. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notices a 
tree of the western province of Ceylon, the 
wood of which weighs 26 lbs. to the cubic 
foot and which is used for buoys, &c., it is 
said to last 60 years. — Mr. Mendis. {Note- 
To what tree does Mr. Mendis here allude ?) 

VIZAGAPATAM. Large supplies of 
Sal (Shorea) and Yegis (Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium) timber find their way to the coast ia 
the north part of the Vizagapatam district, 
and in the whole of Ganjam. — Conservator's 
Report, p. 12. See Ganjam. 

VOODAGA ' WOOD. A wood of the 
Northern Circars. 

VUTTY MARITHY, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0*595, used in building common houses — 
Colonel Frith. ^ 

VUDDAMBA. A Travancore wood of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 0*750, used in 
building common houses. — Colonel Friths 

VULOEAL, OK VULOAYLUM MAB- 
AM. In Ceylon, the Tamil name of a strong 
wood which is used by the natives in mak- 
ing farming utensils. It grows to twenty 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet in hei^t 
The bark of this tree, with the maradum bark 
and ginger, is used by the natives for cleaning 
and preserving the teeth. — Edye on the Tim- 
ber of Ceylon. 
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WENDLANDIA NOTONIANA. 



WRIGHTIA. 



w 



ViOarasi. Tel. 
WallurasL Tel. 



WALSURA PISCIDIA, Roxl. ; FL Lid. 

It, 388 ; IK 4. A. ; W. Ill 

J<>e-boe. Bu.RM. 
Kiri kong. Singh. 
Walaura. Tam. 

This timber tree is not common in Ceylon ; 
but is common in the Peninsula, and is very 
plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo and Thara- 
waddy forests. The timber, of a white colour, 
is large, heavy and strong, and adapted for 
every purpose of house-building. In India, 
the bark is thrown into ponds to stupify fish, 
which, coming to the surface, are easily 
taken, and are not considered injurious to be 
eaten. — Roxb., Boyle, III, Him. BoL, p. 143, 
Voigt, Dr, McClelland, Mr, Fergusson, 

WALUKENE, Singh. A tree growing 
in the western and southern districts of Cey- 
lon, its timber weighs 39 lbs. per cubic foot, 
and lasts about 10 years. It is used for 
masts of dhonies. — Mr, Mendis, 

WARD AH RIVER, Timber rafts can be 
floated down this river. — Madras Conserva- 
tor's Reports, p, 4. 

WEBERA CERIFERA. 

Tarrene. Singh. 

Under these names Mr. Mendis mentions a. 
tree which grows in the northern provinces of 
Ceylon, its timber weighs 57 lbs. to the 
square foot, and is said to last 30 yeai^s. It is 
used for roofings and in the construction of 
fishing boats and dhonies. — Mr, Mendis, 

WENDLANDIA. Of this genus of small 
ti'ees, several occur in the south of Asia, W. 
cineria in Jhullundhur, W. exserta in Gour, 
Nepaul, the forests of the Godavery and 
Sambhulpore, W. notoniana in Ceylon and 
the Neilgherry and Pulney hills, and W. 
tinctoria, (Rondeletia) in Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, the ^orthem Circars and Cuttack.— 
Voigt, Mr, Fergusson, Lieut.- Colonel Lake, 
Major Beddome, 

WENDLANDIA CINEREA ? 

Chilla of Jhullundhur. 

A small tree of Jhullundhur, wood white, 
soft and brittle ; used by zemindars in the 
small wood-work of their houses. Bears a 
yellow bitter fruit, the seed of which is used 
* to poison fish. — Lieut. -Col, Lake, Commmis- 
sioner^ Jhullundhur Division. {Note* — In the 
list received from Lieut.-Col. Lake, the 
name as printed is Wurdlandia ceneria.) 

WENDLANDIA NOTONIANA, Wall 

Eawan. Singh. | Rawan Iddala. Singh. 

Literally, Rawan's Broom. Mr. Fergusson, 
of Ceylon, knows .it only as a tall shrub or 



very small tree. Mendis' list, No. 74, " Com- 
mon house-buildings." The sticks make ex- 
cellent fences, most durable. Wright's list. 
No. 62, says ".Used by natives, vciy durable 
under ground.* — Mr. Fergusson, 

WIHA OUNG, BuRM. A tree of Moul- 
mein. used for all ordinary purposes of build- 
ing.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

WON-THAY-KHYAY, Burm.* In Ta- 
voy, a small, strong, compact, yellowish white 
wood. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING. The following 
Madras woods have been found suitable, viz : 

Guava, Psidiura pyriferum ; the best. 

Palay, Tam. Mimusops hexandra. A 
good wood, but liable to be attacked by 
insects. 

Vepalley, Tam, Wrightia antidysenterica. 
A fine close-grained wood, not quite so hard 
as the guava, but improving with age. 

Jujube or Ber fruit tree, Zizyphus jujuba ; 
rather soft. 

Wood -apple tree, Feronia elephantum, too 
coarse in the grain. 

Satin-wood, Swietenia chloroxylou. A 
close-grained wood, but apt to split. 

Box wood of the Himalaya. — Dr. Hunter, 

WOOT-THA, BcRM. A tree of Moul- 
mein. A strong wood for any ordinary 
purposes. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

WOON, Uria. a scarce tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference o feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, o feet. 
No use is made of the wood : the tree is 
prized on account of its fruit which is pickled 
and eaten : the leaves are used for eating 
platters ; the flowers are eaten. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

WORMIA BRACTEATA, H. f. et T, 
Fl. Ind,, p. 68. 

A tree of the hills of Coimbatore, Mysore, 
Cuddapah and N. Arcot. Its wood is strong, 
but splits easily. — Major Beddome, 

WORMIA TRIQUETRA, Rottl, (H. f. 

et T., L €., p, 67)— c. p, 1013. 

Deeyapara. Singh. 

A moderate-sized tree, common in the 
moist warmer parts of the island of Ceylon 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — Thw, En, 
Fl, ZeyL, p. 4. 

WRIGHTIA, Species. 

Beejee kooroowan. Uria. 

A tolerably common tree of Ganjam and 
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WRIQHTIA MOLISSIMA. 

Goomsiiv.attaitiiug an extreme height of 25 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and heiglit from the 
RTound to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Burnt for fire-wood. Its milky juice 
is used for woUnds. — Captain Macdonald. 
WRIGHTIA, Species. 

Toung-zi-lat. Burm. 

A tree of British Burmah. ' In a full-grown 
tree, on good soil, tlio avemge length of the 
trunk to the fii-st branch is 40 feet, and average 
girtli measured at ti feet from the gi'ound is 5 
feet, It.yiclds a beautiful wood. A cubic foot 
weighs fts. 55. — Dr. Brandts and Cat. Cat. 
Sx. 1862. 

WRIGHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
R.Br. 

Neriura anticlj-Bcnterieum, Linn. ; Ains. ; Roxb. 
L»-thou. Bnnii. 
CaneBBi bao^k tree. Eng. 
Inderjao. HlHD. 
Vepali. Tam. 
Veppanla- „ 
Kodigapala. Tel. 
Pftla chettu. „ 
Girimallika. „ 

Tlio w 



KRlingamu. Tel. 

Koilisa pala chettu. „ 
Eoitifla chettu. ,, 

Kodiaa pala. „ 

Kola iDukki chakku. „ 



__.._u pala. 
Peddannkudu chettu. , 



FalftvoranL Eng. 
Piilay wood. ,. 
Dodhii-ki-lakii. Himd. i 

The bark, 
Conessie. Fr. 
Cum; in. Guz. Hind. 
Curaija. „ 
Coduga pala. Maleal. 
Pnlapatta. „ 

Corte-da-pala. Port. 

Tl 
Lisan-ul-OBBalir. Ar. 



^oppallaj 
•atiTa ron 



A small tree of common occurrence in 
Mysore and the hilly parts o/ Southern India, 
and occuiTing also in Tavoy : the wood is of 
little value, but its medicinal virtues are 
worthy of attention, the bark was fonnerly in 
request under the name of Conessi, and by 
the natives is still esteemed a valuable flrug in 
dysentery and bowel complaints. It appears 
to have lost its value in commerce, by not 
being distinguished from the bark of Wrightia 
tinctoria which grows in the same places. — 
Voigt, H. Andk., Mr. Faulkner. 

WRIGHTIA COCCINEA, Sims. 

Ncrium coccioeum, Roxb. 

A tree of Ceylon and the Ehassya hills 
with a liglit and tough wood, used in Ceylon 
for making palanqueens.— floj^i., ii, p. 2, 
Toigt, 526, Mr. Fergusson. 

WRIGHTIA MOLISSIMA, Wall. 

nudhia. HiKD. I Klilaro, Kumaoa. PaSJ. 

Khilawa, Kilawa. Fanj. | 

This large shrub attains a height of 15 
ibet : it grows near Madras on the Naggcry 
Jii/ls ; grows in Saliarunpore, ' "" 



BeliTft 



WYNAAD FOBEST LANDS. 

Diioon, is abundant in most of the forests of 
Kumaon, Bljuoroand Gurhwal, and grows 
up to 3,500 feet on the Siwalik hills. Its 
wood is of a light yellow colour, soft, light, 
fine-gi-ained and dui-able : it polishes well, 
and along the foot of the Himalayas it a 
much used in ornamental carving and in 
turnery. Combs are made of it, also agrical- 
tural implements. It has an abundant yellow 
juice. — J}ts. Cleghom and J. L. Steiearl, 
p. 143, Messrs. H. Thompson and Foieell, 
Lieut.-Col. Lake, Voigt, 526. 

WRIGHTIA ROTHII,i>o». W. Ic. 1319. 
A tree of tlie Godavery forests, with wood 
similar to that of Wrightia tinctoria.— 
Major Beddome. 

WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA, R, Brom: 
W.Ie. 

Herium tinctorium, Soxb. 
Eala Koodoo. Hinn. HaHB. | Amkadu. Tbl. 
Pallaymaram. Tah. Tedlapala. ,, 

Chitti aukudu. Tel. | 

A small tree, of Ceylon, found in lie 
Coimbatoi'e, (lodavery t,od most other fi3resti 
of the Madras Pi-esideucy ; very common ia 
all the forests of Bombay, and occurs in the 
Panjab. It affords a very beautiful wood, 
white, hard and close-gi-ained ; in the words 
of Dr. Roxburgh "coming nearer to ivoty 
than any I know." In the Coimbatore 
jungles, where it is common, it attains > 
considerable size, but is not mnch in nss 
there, but (hat of the Godavery b described 
as most valuable for turning. The leaves are 
said to alfoi'd an inferior kind of indieo, hence 
the Mahratta name. It is extracted 1^ scald- 
ing. — Drs. Roxburgh, ii, p. 4, Voigt, 52S, 
Wight, Oibson- and Cleghom, Obtain 
Beddome. {See Nilau pala.) 

WRIGHTIA T0MENT08A, R.et8eL 
A. DC. Frod. ; W. Ic. 443. 
Nerium tomsDtosum, Ra^ j Koila mookree. "Ol. 

A sinall tree, not very ancommon in the 
oeuti-al province of Ceylon : grows in Ilie 
Anirautlay, the Cii'car and the lower Godavei; 
jungles, in the Concans, Segaen and MuH- 
bau. Wood appears close-graiiied, bnt not 
us^d. The juice is a permanent yellow dje. 
Boi'k given internally foi'|scorpion bites, IN'. 
Gibson thinks this is identical with W. 
tinctoria. — Dr. Roxb., ii, p. 6, Voigt, 52S, 
T/iw. En. PL Zeyl, p. 193, Capftiiit fied- 
dome, Voigt. 

WYNAAD FOREST LANDS, ne 
principally the four Umshom adjoinii^ 
the teak forests, viz., Moonanad, Qanapotby 
vuttum, Ellomad,- and Poolpnily dasnm of 
Koopatode. They contain blackwood, &x, 
and much bamboo land. In many places 
die Wd la well fitted for coffee. The do- 



XANTHOPBYLLUM. 



XANTE OXYLON. 



traction of these forests not containing teak 
for the bon& fide cultivation of coffee is con- 
sidered by the Conservator legitimate, but 
not so for raggi, which forever spoils the land 
from being cultivated for coffee. At least, if 
raggi is cultivated on lands unsuited for 
coffee, it should be done on a put tab, 
with permission of the ('eputy collector and 
taxed at a low rate. This system is carried 
to a great extent in the Umshom of Gaua- 
puthy vuttum and Moonanad in bamboo and 
tree jungles. The extent of Government 
lands in Wynaad is not known, but Govern- 
ment also possess some forest lands towards 
Periah and Teriate, and in several spots over 
Wynaad. In the teak belt are several bands 
of Coorumburs, some of the Jani and others 
of Mooly caste they amount to about, 



Coorumbur 200 

Gurchea 50 



Panniar and Pooliar. .100 
Clietty and Squatter.. 50 
The former live entirely in the forest. 
They are the only axemen, and without them 
it would be difficult to work a forest. The 
Coorumbur, through their headmen, are held 
responsible, and the Chetty are also respon- 
sible for their Panniar or farm slaves. The 



Coorumburs' services are constantly called for 
by the wood contractor and the planter. 
They will not leave their haunts in the forests 
for any time. From Korchat in the east to 
Kooderykote in the west, a distance of some 
forty miles, part clearings for laggi have 
from time to time taken place, and there is 
hardly a squai'e mile where traces of the 
Tukkul, temporary clearing system, may not 
be seen, but owing to the richness of the soil, 
and moisture of the climate, the teak tree has, 
in most places, defied all efforts at extirpation. 
In some parts suckers from the old stoles, 
shooting up some fifty feet, straight as a fir, 
may be counted by thousands. In other parts 
it is lamentable to see the destruction caused 
by the Coorumbur ; acres and acres of girdled 
Teak trees of every size from the sapling six 
inches in diameter, to the noble tree upwards 
of three feet. Very high prices have been 
realized for this diy teak, as it is called, eight 
annas a cubic foot, or on an average ten 
Rupees a tree, some of the trees being small, 
this rate may be considered as very remune- 
rative. — Rep. Con. For., p. 26, and 1861- 
62, p. 1. 



XANTHOCHYMUS OVALIFOLIUS, 
Roxb., FL Ind., II, 632. 

Xanthochymus spicatus, W. «S: A. 
Blagokatu-gass. Singh, j Kokatie. Tah. 

Grows in Ceylon from Jaffna to Batticaloa, 
in the western Ghats, in Rangoon, Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, but is rather scarce ; it 
was at one time supposed to yield gamboge. 
Its flowers give forth a fetid odour. — Roxb., 
ij, 632, Dr. McClelland, Mr, Fergusson, 
Major Beddome, 

XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORIUS, Roxb. 
FL Ind., II, 633. 

Stalagmitis pictorius, 0. Bon. 

I>ainpeL Hind. 
Eeswara mamidi Singh. 
Iswara mamadi. Tel. 
Twara xnamadL ,, 



Chitaka mraku. Tel. 
Tamalamu. ,, 

Rata. Ghobka. 



Grows in the Western Ghats : is very 
plentiful in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. It was formerly supposed to be 
one of the trees yielding gamboge, but the 
product is found not to possess the elements 
of gamboge. — Roxb,, ii, 633, McClelland. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Sa-pliew. BuBH. 

A very large tree, growing in Martaban, 
■where it is used for posts and rafters. There 
are two other species of Xanthophyllum in 
Tenasserim. 



XANTHOPHYLLUM FLAVESCENS, 
Roxb. This is a large tree, a native of the hilly 
parts of the province of Chittagong. — Roxb, 
ii, p. 222. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM VIRENS, Roseb. 

Gundee. Beng. 

A large timber tree of the forests of Sylhet, 
the Khassya mountains, Assam ; wood re- 
markably hard and useful. — Roxb. ii, p. 221. 

XANTHOXYLON. This extends north- 
wards into the temperate zone, and species 
occur in China and Japan, and extend in 
India to Simla in 31° N. latitude, where X, 
hostile, differing little from X. alatum, is 
found. Other species run southwards along 
the Himalayas to Nepal and Sylhet, and then 
to the Malayan and Indian peninsulas, whence 
we may trace them to the African islands on 
the east of that continent. In India X. 
budrunga, rhetsa, alatum and hostile, arc 
used, wherever they are indigenous, for the 
warm spicy pepper like pungency of their 
capsules, a property which is participated in 
by their bark and other parts. The capsules 
and seeds of X. hostile, called tej-bul by the 
natives are employed in northern India for 
intoxicating fish, and chewed as a remedy for 
tooth-ache ; they are also given as the Fa- 
ghureh of Avicenna, as Z. piperitum and 
Avicennae, are in China and Japan, and are 
considered an antidote against all i^okons.. 
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XANTHOSYLOS TIUPHYLLUM. 

Dr. Royle has no doubt th.it in many caseR 

tliey would be of cousidei'able ui«o as a stimu' 

knt remedy.— floi/ie, 111. Him. Bot., p. 157 

XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA, DC. 

Fagara budrmiga, Roxb, ; Fl. I«d. 
Toung-than. BuRU. I Young-tho-jL BOBu. 

A trse of Assfire and Pegu, wood not 
known : seeds have the fragrance of lemon 
peel, and are used medicinally. — Voigt. 

XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. 

Timar; Timmoor; Tim- ITimmal, Tirmftl, Tirmw 
bnr ; T«mb*r ; Timru i | of the Fanjsb, Clieni ' 
Timbru of Jiillundhur, I and Bcbh. 
Kanawar, Ravi and Sut- 



Seerle and Bark. 



Tczbul. Hind. 



I KabUba. Hind. 



A verypvickly seandent shrab, common in 
Kumaou, in many parts of the Siwalik hills 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet, up to near the Indus : 
its small timbei is used for carving, turnery, 
for pestles, walking-sticks, clubs, and pestles 
of this wood aie used lu prefei-ence to others 
in bruising bhang, to impart a pepper-tike 
flavour. Its pungent aiomatic fruit is used 
as a condiment to impro\e digestion. Its bark 
is astringent, and according to Dr. Bnindis, is 
employed to kill fish, — Messrs. Powell and 
M. Thompson, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 



XANTHOXYLON 



EHETSA, B.oxb. 



m. Ind., I, 417, D C. ,■ W. Sf A 

F^ara rhetaa, Soxb. 

Mulila. Maleal. I Rhetsa maiam. Tah. 

Kattoo-keeua-gaBB, Sikoh. Rachoha manu. Tel. 
DgurcBssa. ,, | Rhetsi maua. „ 

This large tree grows in the Northern Cir- 
cars, in the Western forests, outhe Animallay 
hills, the coast hills of peninsular India 
in the central province of Ceylon and near 
Colombo : wood not known ; capsules aroma- 
tic ; inner lamina of bark bitter and acrid. — 
Eoxb., I, p. 417, TkxB. En. PI Zeyl., I,p. 
69, Voigt, p. 186, Mr. Pergusson, Major 
Beddome. 

XANTHOXYLON TEIPHYLLrM, 
Juss. ; Roxb., PI. Ind., I, 416. 



Laonoo-ankanda-gaBS. SllieH. 

Grows in the Animallay and Coimbatore 

hilla. Very abundant in Ceylon up to an 

elevation of 5,000 feet, var. (3 near Ratna- 



XYLOCAEPUS QRANATUM. 

pooifi. Wood very strong. — Roxhi, Thw. Eh. 
PI. Zeyl., I, p. 69, Major Beddome. 

XYLOCAEPUS, Species. 

Ee-an-nan. Bdkh. 

This tree grows in Tavoy, is found very 
abundant all along tlie sea shore from Amherst 
toMergui, andin the Mergui Archipelago. It 
is very common in the mangrove swampa. Its 
maximum length is 20 feet, and maximum 
girth 4 cubits, and when seasoned it floalB in 
water. It has a very good, fine, strong and 
durable wood, splits with difficulty. It is 
uped by Burmese for all parts of houses, posts, 
flooring, walls, &c., and is recommended by 
Captain Dance for hand-spikes, helves, spokes 
and handles of tools, also for shot boxes and 
packing cases. It is also much used for sandals, 
and canoes are occasionally made of it. It seems 
to be the same as that described by Dr. Mason 
as growing on low lands near the se& coasts 
and producing a red wood which turns black 
on being anointed with petroleum. Its inedible 
fruit falls into the aea, on which it floats.— 
Dr. Mason, Captain Dance. 

XYLOCAEPUS ECHINATUS ? ? ? 
Ah Nan?*! 

A tree of Moulmein, a very" strong wood, 
used for making gun stocks and sword scab- 
bards.— -Ca/. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

XYLOCAEPUS GBANATUM, K<jm., 

Carapa Moluccends, Lam. 

PurooB. BeKo. I Penlaj-oong. Bdbil 

Pen-lav-pyoun. BVRH. Saa cocoanut. Emo. 

Pen-Iai.ung. „ | Eandalanga. TaM. 

Grows in many localities in sonth India, in 
the south of CeyJon and in the forests of tl» 
delta of British Burmah ; wood nsed for 
house-posts and musket stocks. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 47. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the avei-age length of trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth meaBnred 
at 6 feet fi-om the gi-ound is 12 feet Capttia 
Dance also says its maximum girtb is 4 cubib 

id maximum lengtli 20 feet. Very abuDdul 
all ^ong the sea shore from Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in wala. 
It is used by Burmese for all parts of honsM, 
posts, flooring, walls, &Ct is a veiy good, fiof^ 
strong wood, and splits with difficulty. Eft- 
commended for hand-spikes, helves, 6poI;« 
...id handles of tools, also for shot boxes uJ 
packing-cases, — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat.S^- 
1862, Thwaites, p. 16, Oiptain Dance. 



YEENGA. 



YEW-WOOD. 



YA-KA-NGI-NE, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used in ordinary house-building. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YAKAULEY, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly 
timber, of a light brown colour, used lor 
building purposes. — Col. Frith. 

YAMANEE, Bdrm. A tree on the hills 
of Tenasserim, which furnishes a remarkably 
light, white timber, resembling mooch ee wood, 
of which the natives often make canoes. The 
Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and a 
small plum, which is a favourite food with the 
barking deer. — Dr» Mason. See Yemmanee. 

YAMANI, Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood used in ordinary house-building. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YAMMANDY, Burm. In Amherst, a 
useful and valuable wood, used for carving 
images and making drums. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

YANGY, Tam. A Tinnevelly timber of a 
light brown colour, used in wheel-wrights' 
wo^k. — Colonel Frith. 

YARVINEY, Tam. Crawn in the Portu- 
guese and Dutch of Ceylon. This Ceylon 
ti*ee grows tall and straight, from twenty to 
forty-five feet high, and from twelve to thirty 
inches in diameter. It may be obtained in 
great quantities, and answers many purposes 
in ship and house-work. — Edye on the Tim- 
her of Ceylon. 

YA-THA-NAT, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. An inferior wood for boats, which 
lasts but two or three years. The fruit is an 
article of food. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

YA-THA-PYA, Burm. AtreeofMoul- 
mein, wood used for house-building purposes. 
The fruit is edible.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YA-THIT. In Pegu, Dr. McClelland 
says, the cutting of Ya-thit should, as far as 
practicable, be prohibited. He adds that 
however desirable it may be to forbid or en- 
force such a rule, he is at a loss to know how 
much impediment can be attempted or laid 
without stopping the trade of yard-pieces, 
which are just as much in demand as mlist- 
pieces. He is of opinion that a large con- 
signment of timber might be realized, and 
duty received on them, and it will facilitate 
the growth of the under-sized trees. — Selec* 
tion Records of Oovernment of India, Foreign 
Department, No. IX, p. 47. 

YEENGA, Burm. A small timber tree, 
very abundant at Moulmein and scattered 
over the Tenasserim provinces. Its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maximum length 15 feet, 
and it sinks iu water when seasoned. It is a 



very pretty white wood for furniture, and is 
used by the Burmese for helves and for 
mamoties, and though not so strong as Chisel- 
handle- tree, it possesses similar properties, 
though in an inferior degi'ee. It sells at Rs. 
45 per 50 feet by 1 foot square. — Captain 
Dance. 

YELLAREE, Tkl. This wood of the 
Nalla Mallai is used in small quantities, but 
it appears a useful wood : it is of a light 
brown colour with a good grain. — Mr. Latham. 

YERRA POLEEKI, Tel. Major Bed- 
dome thinks this is the Sterculia ureus. It is 
a hardish wood of the Nalla Mallai of a red 
colour and very useful. — Mr. Latham. 

YELLOW- WOOD. In England, there is 
a fine East India wood thus called, it appears 
to be larger and straighter than box-wood, but 
not so dose-graiued. Holtzapfel thinks it 
would be found to be a valuable w^ood for the 
arts. — Holtzapfel. Dr Gibson thinks this 
is the Nauclea cordifolia. 

YEMMANEE, Burm. This tree is very 
abundant. The Karens say, it bears a yellow 
flower and a small plum which is a favourite 
food with the barking deer. It is found on 
the hills of Tenasserim, inland near the banks 
of the Gyne and Attaran rivers, and at the 
back of the mountains near Moulmein. Its 
maximum girth is 4 cubits and maximum 
length 20 to 30 feet. It furnishes a remark- 
ably light white timber resembling moochee 
wood, which, when seasoned, floats in 
water. It is a slightly scented wood, free 
from cracks and the lightest of Captain 
Dance's collection, who mentions that it is 
quite free from acid or from a tendency to 
rot. It is very durable : the Burmese often 
make canoes of it and use it for boats, and 
it is employed by the king of Ava for his 
carved furniture. Captain Dance says it is 
excellent for fuzes. — Dr. Mason^s Tenasst" 
rim. Captain Dance. 

TENG-BYWOM, Burm. Employed in 
Amherst for house-posts. It is a useful 
wood, equal to Jarool. — Cat. Ex. 1861. 

YENG-TAIP, Burm. In Amherst, it is 
a strong useful wood for posts and common 
carpentry. — Cat. Ex. 1861. 

YETHA-BYAY. This Amherst wood is 
used for house-posts and boat-building ; it is 
a strong wood, suited for door-frames and 
common carpentry. 

YEW- WOOD. A ti^ee of the Mehra forest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara. Natural order, 
TaxinidcB.^Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
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ZIZYPHUS. 

YIN- YO. A tree of Moulmein. A strong 
wood, good for building purposes. — CaL 
Cat, Ex. 1862. 

YOGA-THEET, Burm. A timber tree 
of Amherst This wood is used for carved 
images, and the bark used as soap. — Cat, 
Ex. 1861. 

YOMAH MOUNTAINS. Dr. McClel- 
land mentions that these, tlie central chain of 
Burmah proper, are extended into Pegu and 
form the spine, as it were, of the province 
with the valley of the Irrawaddy on the west, 
and that of the Si tang on the east ; and the 
several minor valleys lying between the off- 
shoots by which the chain is terminated on 
the south, as the valley of the Zamayee or 
Pegu river, the valley of Hlaine or Line 
river, together with the intermediate valley 
of the Phoungee river or Paizoondoun creek, 
lying between the Hlaine and Pegu rivers. 
One of the most southern points of the Yomah 
lies between the Hlaine and Paizoondoun, of 
which the Pagoda hill at Eangoon may be 
considered the last elevation, marking the 
direction of the chain or line of local disturb- 
ance. The most elevated portion of the 



ZIZYPHUS GLABRATA. 

Yomah chain appears to be that from whence 
these southern branches radiate, where the 
Oakkan and Thounzai Choungs derive their 
source, falling into the Hlaine rivers' on the 
west, and the Zamaee and Phoungyee rivers, 
on the east ard south. This part of the 
chain. Dr. McClelland estimates at about 
2,000 feet above the sea, presenting steep 
and inaccessible decli7ities. — Dr, McClel- 
landj Selections Records of Government of 
IndiOj Foreign Dei^artmenty No, IX, pp, 6 
and 7. 

YOUNG-THA, Burm. This tree is found 
in moderate quantities along the sea coast 
near Tavoy and Mergui. Its maxim am 
girth is 3 cubits and maximum length 30 
feet. The seasoned timber sinks in water. 
It is a heavy durable wood, used for posts 
and planks of houses, and not bad for planes 
or handles, though surpassed for these by 
other woods of Amherst, Tavoy and Mei^gai. 
— Captain Dance, 

YOW-MA-LAY, Burm. In Tavoy, a 
strong, heavy, rough, white wood ; used for 
house-posts. — Mr. Blundell, 



ZALACCA EDULIS. The light boats 
in which the Selung race of the Mergui 
Archipelago shoot over their waters, owe 
their buoyancy to the stems of the edible 
Zalacca, which form their sides. These stems 
are as light as, and of the consistency of, cork 
for which they are often substituted ; and the 
Selung are skilful in uniting them together to 
serve instead of planks, so as to make an 
unequalled sea boat, that floats on the waves 
like a swan. — Dr, Mason's Tenasserim. 

ZAN-GYEE-OAT-DOUP, Burm. Oak- 
leaved Pollypod. (?) A tree of Moulmein, 
used for all ordinary purposes of building. 
Fruit used medicinally. — CaL Cat, Ex. 1862. 

ZA PA-DRUP, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, a strong wood, good for building pur- 
poses.— CaZ. Cat Ex, 1862. 

ZEE-BYION. A compact, close-grained 
Amherst wood, like Lagerstroemia, or white 
Jarool. It is used for house-posts, is liable to 
split, but is free from the destructive influence 
of insects. — Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

ZIN-PYUN GYEE, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein ; wood used in ordinary house- 
building.— C7aZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZIZYPHUS, Species. 

Zi-thi. BUBM. 

Grows in Tavoy, and yields a hard and 
-durablo wood. — Dr. Wallich. 



ZIZYPHUS, Species. 

Contaya-kulli. Tel. 

This large creeper, common in Ganjam and 
Goomsur, has a circumference of 1| feet The 
charcoal used in making country gun-pow- 
der is made by burning this tree. The 
chatty used in pacottahs is placed in a frame- 
work made of this. — Captain Macdonald. 

ZIZYPHUS FLEXUOSA. 

Sinjli, Eaghan. 

A tree of Kashmir. — Powell, Hand-hook 
Econ. Trod.y 'Bunjah, .p. 602 

ZIZYPHUS GLABBATA, Met/ne. 

Zizyphus trinervia, Hoxb. ; PI. Ind. 

Eurkutta wood. Eng. Eanikuva. Tam. 

Ran-bor. Mahr. Karaka maram. Tax. 

Kurkattamaram. Tam. Eakupala. 'I'EL. 

This tree grows in the peninsula of India. 
In the Bombay presidency, it is most com- 
mon on cultivated lands and in alluvial soil on 
the banks of rivers. It is less common on the 
Bombay sea coast, than inland. Dr. Wight 
had seen trees, in Coimbatore, that would 
yield 12-inch planks, but it is commonly t 
moderate-sized tree, though its timber, oft 
light brownish colour, is excellent, hard and 
close-grained and takes an excellent polish. It 
is used for ploughs. The bai'k affords » 
quantity of kino like gum, both by exudation 
and by decoction. — Drs^ Wight and Gibson, 
Voigt^ Major Beddome. 



ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. 



ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS. 



ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Willde, Law. ; 
Roxb. ; W. and A,; W, Ic. 

Zizjpbus Bororia, Schult. 

Rhamims jujaba, Ztnn, Rheede ; Rumph. 

var. 
Z. hortensia. 
Z. HysudricuB. 



Lotus of the Ancients. 
Pomum Adam i of Marco 

Polo. 
Ziruf . Ab. 
Ussli Buddir. Ab. 
Koolgach. Beno. 
Bher. Beno. Hind. Mahr. 
Kul. „ 
Hyi-bin. Bdrm. 
Kbuiji mara. Can. 
Guly mara. , , 
Jujube tree. Eno. 
Bor. Mahb. 



Elentha. Maleal. 
Perin todali. „ 
Berra. Pashtu. 
Masan, Port of Ceylon. 
Maha-debara. Singh. 
niana. Tam. of Ceylon. 
Yellandy maram. Tam. 
ElleudL 

Kegu manu. Tel. 
Ganga regu. 
Regu cbettu. 
Karkandhava. 
Renga. 



»» 



»» 



*) 



1) 
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The fruit. 



Unab. Ab. 

Ber ka phal. DuK. 

Buddene. Sans. 



Elandei pallum. Tam. 
Regu pandu. Tel. 



This ti'ee is found in Ceylon, throughout 
British India, and in Sunda and the Moluccas, 
iu the Archipelago, but growing to various 
dimensions. In the Western Himalaya it 
rises to 3,000 and 4,000 feet in height, and is 
to be seen with 10 feet of girth, one in the 
Shalimar gardens being nearly of that girth. 
Mr. Masson found the Ber tree generally 
throughout the tract between Saiyad Wala 
and Lahore, a distance of 40 miles, not con- 
fined to the vicinity of villages, and attaining 
a much larger size than -he had elsewhere seen, 
as also does its fruit, which he found sweet and 
palatable. In the Bombay presidency. Dr. 
Gibson failed to find any specific difference 
between the wild and cultivated species. It 
grows there to a large size, fit for planks or 
sleepers, for which latter it might answer 
well in the dry climate of Sind, where the 
tree is common, but sleepers made of it do 
not suit the moister climates. In Coimbatore, 
it is usually of small size, but the dark-brown 
wood is fine grained, strong and hard, tough, 
heavy, durable, and tolerably strong and fitted 
for cabinet-making purposes, for saddle-trees, 
implements of husbandry and sandals, and 
might be suited for engraving. In the Panjab 
and in Kanawar it is used for tent pegs, well- 
curbs ; well-wheels ; ploughs ; combs ; 
clogs ; charpais ; saddle-trees and charcoal. 
In Burmah, it is scarce, only found near large 
towns, rarely in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
forests. The bark is used by tanners : women 
wash their hair with a lather raised from its 
leaves. Lac and cocoons are formed on it. — 
Drs. Gibson J Wight, Cleghorn, J. L. Stewart, 
and McClelland, Masson, Vol. I, p, 403, 
Voigt,p. 145. Thw.,Messrs, Latham, Powell, 



and R. Thompson, Captain Beddome, Lieut,- 
Col. Lake, Commissioner, Jhullundhur 
Division. 

ZIZYPHUS KUTBER. 

Kutber. 
In Kumaon, a small thorny tree yielding a 
light, tough and durable wood. — Mr. 
Thompson. 

ZIZYPHUS LUCIDA, Moon. In the 
Matela and Kornegalle districts of Ceylon, 
very abundant. — Thw. En. PL Zeyl., I, p. 74. 

ZIZYPHUS NUMMULARIA, W. et A. 



Z. microphylla, Rooch. 
Z. rotundifolia. Lam. 



Rhamnus nummularia, 
Burm. 



Birar of Beas. 
Jand-ber of Jhullundhur. 
Ber ; Birota of Salt Range, 
Sutlej and Ravi. 



Malla, Kokni-ber ; mara- 
ber, Jhar-beri, Zari, 
Hind, of Panjab. 

Karkanra. Pusthu. 



A hedge-plant of the Panjab.— Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, Major Beddome. 

ZIZYPHUS WYNADENSIS. A lofty 
tree of Wynaad, with a hard wood. — Captain 
Beddome in M. L, S. J. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYON, Ghatoo, Hind. 
•Mr. Jacob mentions a tree under these names 
as common in all the jungles of Central India, 
never straight, and he had never seen the 
timber worked. — Mr. Jacob. (Note. — This 
botanical name seems incorrectly printed ? It 
seems to be the next). 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS, or X. Gla- 
bra ? Ghattoo, Hind.? Under these names, as 
a fine large tree of Jubbulpore, there was sent 
to the Exhibition of 1862, a scarce wood, but 
close-grained and excellent. — W. Jacob, 
Esquire, C. P., Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS, Willd. ; 
Roxb. ; W' ^ A. 

Zizyphus elliptica, Roxb. 
„ caracutta, Roxb. 
„ orbicularis, Schult. 



Gumun mara. Can. 
Ghont. Hind. 
Guti. Mahr. 



Goti. Tel. 

Gatte chettu. Tel. 

Gotte chettu. 



»i 



This tree grows in Ceylon, is common 
throughout most jungles of the south of India, 
and can always be recognized by the pale 
colour and softness of the under-surface of its 
leaves. It is most common below the ghauts 
in Canara and Sunda, but it never grows to 
a very large size. Its hard, durable, yellow 
wood is used for torches, buildings and imple- 
ments, and its fruit is employed in the arts, 
being much used by shoe-makers to blacken 
leather and to make blacking. — Dr. Qibson, 
Roxb., \, 610, Voi^t, 45, Thw., p. 74. 
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tiv. 



TIMBER AND FANCY WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 



Dr. Wallich is the only author that can be quoted on the subject of tlie woods of Asia gener- 
ally, and I give his Catalogue here, as furnishing the places of growth, the weight per cubic 
foot and specific gravity of about 200 of the woods of which I have already given the list. 
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1 Acacia— ? (Popeeah) 
'J do. do. 


Tavoy, 


23 3 


.371 


60 East India Ebony. SeeDal- 








do. 


23 3 


.371 


berna. 
61 East India Rosewood, 








3 JEgle marmeloB (Bellee). . . 


Ceylon, India 


49 1 


.784 


India, 






4 Anacardiamlatiloliam,Bhela 


Gaulpara, .. 


37 


.692 


62 Ebretia kevis, .. 


Botanic Gar- 






6 AndrachTie apetala. 


India, 


33 ]4 


.642 




den, Cakmtta 






6 Artocarpus chaplasha. 


do. 


34 12 


.566 


63 Ekcbergia— ? (Jiyakohi), .. 


Gaulpara, . . 


39 1 


.625 


1 Artocarpus hirsata (Aojelly- 








64 EleocarpuB serratus (We- 


•^ ' 






wood). 


Cochin, 


36 14 


.690 


raloo). 


Ceylon, 


33 8 


.636 


8 Artocarpus integrifoliaCJack 
woodX 


Travancore... 


36 10 


.570 


65 Eriobotrya japonica(Loquat; 

66 Eugenia malaocensis (Jam- 


India. 


46 II 


.747 


9 Artocarpus—? (Py-nya-the 








boo), 


Ceylon, 


30 4 


'484 


Tanabeng). 


Tavoy, 


• . 


. • 


6y Eugenia malaocensis (Jam- 


9 






10 Aultoovanchee, 


Travancore,.. 


31 6 


.502 


boo), . > 


do. •• 


30 14 


.494 


11 Auyanny, 


do. .. 


33 11 


.523 


68 Ezcoecaria, 


Tavoy, 






12 Avcrrhoa carambola. 


India, 


39 11 


.636 


69 Fagroea firagrans (Annah- 








13 Bah-nah-thoa, .. 


Tavoy, 
Nepal, 
do. .. 


• • 


• • 


t^ng, Burm), .. 


Martaban, .. 


52 8 


.840 


14 Betula Bhojpattra, 


36 6 


.665 


70 Ficus— ?Thubboo), 


Tavoy, 


21 


.336 


15 Bignonia chelonoides , 


43 8 


.686 


71 G«deboo. 


Ceylon, 


21 -3 


.9S» 


1 6 Bignonia^? (Thathee), 


Tavoy, 


49 8 


.792 


72 Galloopah. 


l>avancore, . . 


53 


.848 


17 Bignonia (Thuggainee), 


do. .. 


40 4 


.644 


73 Garcinia— ? (Pullowa), .. 


Tavoy, 


45 8 


.728 


18 Cadooca Marum, 


Travancore, . . 


38 3 


.611 


74 Garcinia-? (Purrah wah),.. 


do. 


46 8 


.728 


19 Calophyllum-? CThurappe ; 








76 (^melina arborea. 


India, 


32 3 


.615 


chopce), 


Martaban, . . 


43 


.688 


76 do. do. 


do. 


33 6 


.616 


20 Cambagnm, 


Travancore, , . 


38 11 


.459 


77 Go-na, 


Ceylon, 


34 8 


.392 


21 Canoo, 




36 


.576 


78 Gordonia- ? (kaza). 


Martaban, .. 


37 10 


.602 


22 Cannal, 


lYavancore, . . 


47 6 


.768 


79 Guacua, 


India, 


41 14 


.670 


23 Cannao, 


do. 


68 7 


.935 


Ov • • • • ■ • 








24 Caragagaloo. .. 


do. .. 


33 


.528 


81 Gundruey 


India, 


34 15 


.669 


25 Carapa— ? (Tai-la-oon), 


Tavoy, 


36 


.576 


82 Heritiera— ? (Soondree), .. 


do. .. 


57 16 


.927 


26 Careya— ? (Kaza), 


Martaban, .. 


46 


.736 


do. do. 


do. 


49 15 


.799 


27 Careya (Kombo), 


Gaulpara, .. 


43 12 


.684 


83 Hibiscus macrophyllus, .. 


Tavoy, 


27 13 


.445 


28 Caringosha, 


Travancore,.. 


46 6 


.725 


84 Hibiscus macrophyllus, .. 


do. 


38 


•448. 


29 Carivagah 


do. 


33 10 


.538 


85 Hibiscus, 


do. 






30 Caroogha, 


do. 


44 10 


.714 


86 Hopea floribunda(Ta" theya) 


do, •• 


37 11 


.443 


31 CarooMaram, .. 


do. 


47 11 


.763 


87 Hopea odorata (Tengaun 

lliaeu gong), 

88 do. do. do. .. 








32 Garintha, 


do. 


34 4 


.548 


Martaban, . . 


38 


.608 


33 Cassia, 


India, 


41 9 


.661 


Tenasserim 






34 Castanea indica. 


do. 


39 


.624 




Coast, 


40 13 


.652 


35 Castanea tribuloide8(Cotoor ; 








89 Hune, 


Burmah, 






chisee, Makoo ; shingali;, . 


Nepal, 


62 


.992 


90 Indian Wood, . . 


do. 


45 6 


.W 


36 Catunguin, 


Manilla, 


42 11 


.6H3 


91 Jeeah, 


India, 


36 11 


m 


37 Caultoo mooroonga. 


Travancore... 


45 14 


.734 


92 Juglans pterococca, .., 


do. 


39 14 


.638 


38 Ceder, 7. 


India, 


26 2 


.402 


93 Juniperus ezcelsa (cedar of 








39 Cedrela toona (Toon, Tunga, 








Himalaya), •. 


. . ■ . 


34 7 


.551 


PomaJeea), 


Gaulpara, . . 


36 


.576 


94 Kaantha, 


Tavoy, 






40 Cedrela toona (Toon, (Tunga, 








95 Kain-tha-pogee. SeeSym- 








PomaJeea), .. *.. 


India, 


32 9 


.521 


plocos. 








41 Chambagum, 


Travancore, . . 


37 11 


.603 


96 Kaunzo-kurro, 


do. 


43 


.688 


42 Ghana, 


do. .. 


20 7 


.327 


97 Kaza. See Careya, also 








43 Chinchona gratis8ima(Tung- 








Gordonia. 








Jjusi), .. °. 


Nepal, 


23 


.368 


98 Keahnaun, 


do. 






44 Chorangaree, 


Travancore, . . 


29 11 


.476 


99 Keaza Perroun, 


do. 






46 Cssalpinea sappan (Sappan) 
46 Coombool, .. *^*^ .: 


do. 


60 14 


.974 


lou Kuddoot-alain, 


do. 


53 3 


.851 


do. 


31 14 


.510 


101 Kuddoot-nee, .. 


do. 


34 


.554 


47 Coturnba, 


Ceylon, 


23 6 


.373 


do. do. . . . . 


do. 


34 3 


.547 


48 Cou-moo, 


Tavoy, 


• • 


• « 


102 Kunneen-keunkee. See Big- 








49 Cynometra polyandra, 


India, 


62 10 


.842 


nonia, 


do. 






60 Cynometra- ? (Maingya), .. 


Martaban, . . 


48 7 


.776 


103 Kunneen-keunla. SeeSym- 








51 Dalbergia lanceoJaria (Ned- 








plocos, 


do. 






doon, Nedum, Nander-wood) 


Ceylon, 


45 7 


.727 


104 Lagerstroemia reginae. 


India, 


46 S 


:m 


62 Dalbergia latifolia (East In- 








106 Lagerstroemia-? (kuen- 








.o.?*?®^"y>» 


India, 


66 8 


1.064 


mounee ; Peema). 


Tavoy, . . . 


37 9 


.601 


58 Debool, 


Ceylon, 


38 3 


.615 


106 Laurus camphora? Cam- 


w ' 






54 Diospvros melanoxyloD 
(Black ebony), .. 








phor wood 


China, 


35 14 


.5?4 


• • • • 


61 2 


.978 


107 .. .. . .. 








II 56 Jhospyros racemosa 


India. 


34 11 


.655 


108 I.Auru8— ? (Kayzai), 


Tavoy, 


43 3 


.691 


66 Diospyros— ? (Kyamucha 








109 Laurus^? (KuUowa, also 








choomuUo), 


Martaban. , . 


60 3 


.803 


kurrowaX 


• • • • 


30 


.480 


67 Dipterocarpus— ? (Kunnean- 








110 do. do. 


Tavoy, 


30 


.480 


pbewK 


Tavoy, 


25 3 


.403 


Ill Laurus—? (Lumpatch, Cha- 


w ' 






OS Domba. 


Ceylon, 


33 3 


, .531 


sepoo). 


Nepal, 


34 


.544 


69 nombeya meJanoxylOD (St. 


w ' 


In ? 


\ \U^ "L.«L\wua- ? ( Panatha), 


'J'avoy, 


43 .m 


JfeJena-eboDy), \. 


St. Helena, . . 


A 1.145 


\Via \a.\it\x&-"> v.^«a>^^lx^'a>V 


llndia, 


32 12 


.524 



s% 



TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 



NAME. 


Plane of 


!i 
11 


a 


NAME. 


Place ol 

growth. 


I 


} 


« L«iini8-f (ThuKeoo!. 


Su. ; 






1T3 HLItophura decandn. .. 


.73* 


IE UnDL-s ohnuui. 






lit Kottlcn? Oceounlae.) .. 


Ta^y. :: 






IS Mar«Dlh<c. 












M 6 


.4M 












India. v. 




.TU 


I8Maymiiba. .. 


India. 




.«« 


m Sapolea 1 (Falarpcanl. '.'. 


TAyoi 


11 a 




ISMayr-ng. .. 


''do"''' 












!tis 


UlM^Azadlraclili, 








ITS Bcytallattljiua,.. 








India. '. 








do 




.'no 


31 Metroslderos vers (Irou 








IS1 Sliotca robust adndianaaul 


do 






woodi, ., 


China. 


a ' 


'lM 


lanMoruDBSaul).. 


"r :-. 


IB U 


IM 




Botanlo Gar- 








Tavoy, 








den. CakutU 








lodi^ 








ii'.;"iliB, : 






I»E Stwoulla? (Kuneeme). .. 


lavoy, 






IS Molgv* or Holot«, 






187 Kwi*teDiaoli)oroiyion[aBtlB 








SlUDoiiKaTaltah. .- 




}S 1 






gr :: 




.Sl« 




do. 








H It 




BoUnlo r.ar- 






1B9 Symplocoa tlorllninda. ., 


' 






laoMonmiE »iul- See Blior™, 


d(n, Calcutta 


IS la 




















I«1 ^plocoa f (kunneen 


Tavoj. 






33 Mnrrayii- ? (Mstmy). 


India, 


BO 11 










33 Myraln. o.pWlUit.;'^ .. 


Nepal. 






keunlwc kuiinwa keuula). . 




U i 






Ceylon, 






IM »;indMmittaToy«naikeelha 








SB NR-'niialluiu. ., ' '.. 


Itavanoore,.. 




.3U» 


do '.'. 






MNrfle. 


Ceylon. .. 






111 TwuiXKala. {Dbejn also 








3JNt.ttr.orNellj. 


Tnivanoore .. 








Nepal, 






UHMerlimtliich^uii., 


ndla, 


le 1' 




l«B Tactona irandls (Teak. 








aSKnnFouu™... 
« Odin* WoSler. .. 








T«ika.TfkkaX.. 


l-CjlTO, 


IT 3 


.761 


ndia. 






IBB do. do do 




12 


.«9D 


11 Oayrii pcllata IPhaoun), .. 




2e 11 




137 Teclona etandla <Ea(t 
Indian lf.5). 










ndia. 






Malabar Coaat 






« Pah-doubh.. '-'. 


. 






m do. do. 


Uoulmeln. .. 


11 ■ 




14 FatBh.. .. 














!b19 


«P.dHU 




ia i; 




Joo Tenniniuia catappa. 


nolanio G»v'- 






-t) Falinifll,' .'.' '■'. 


"^^ ■■ 


la 1 


Mt 


101 TermlDBlla cIipIiuIb, 


dei>. Caioutta 
India, 


32 


'Saa 


«PBnBchi. .. 








aoiTeralnaliaoltrina. 


do. 


10 1 


:b6! 


« Peu lay uun. 








IM Tarminalla-f (THaphaugo) 




ED E 


.BUB 


M Fcnlaly [w»i 


Tavoy. ;.' 














Bl Peroo-mBnun, 








aos TetnmOieni ntlidft. 


indiii. :: 














lOB Tenltaa, 




A 




«3 Pien-uiBh-pu'f. '.'. 








107 Thallamoo. .. 


travancore!! 






IMPiBranilBf (kuiins. nlao 


do 




.eu 


BOB Tbaun-bau-po. . 




BE « 


.sat 


JIS PIdub (jsmmnn, 








'^d^^' '.'. 






i1 Pious wAbiana. 


Nepal, 






ell Toun-mjnga,.. 


do. 


la D 








.338 




do. 








ftuvancon!, !! 






ala ThySboo': Tii.u-bnunpo: ! 


do. 






sfl Poomilroe.'.' '.'. 


do 


'.a 13 




ai* ToiMi-pitie. .. 


do. 


aa 13 




«a FuoMli. .. 


do 








do. 






ei FDlhlree, 








21«Un., 


do. 






«a FreltnB bindoa |chikaean,- 








21T VallatboraBhel. 








bbaH) .. 


fiaulpira, .. 




.«B1 




tlanlUa, ".'. 




:«N 
































Kandsrt).. 


India, 


<e 1< 


.IBI) 


sal VaiouUitoo, .. 






',4ga 


es Pterocarpus? (ThDunkhHS) 


Marlaban, .. 






IMVallllagS; .. 


do. 






«B Fitroiiperiiium indlcum 


I^^BBt India 






aiaVetty, 




<■ 11 




(Ambaym), 


Islands. 






aaiVenga... 
















lasVinaee. 


do. 






■nrbbaft Ryalle, 


Martaban. .. 


61 JO 








I 3 




89 Qoereus ftaealrata. 


India. 








41 




«« IjDercUB Uaccnlulia, 






.net 


India, ','. 






in Uuwwia lapjiBueft, 


da ;; 




















Choomana)... 


aartaban, .. 




.13a 


■flltegalwood. .. 


\fpal. 
Thibet 




:«; 


130 XylooarpuB-?(Keannan),. 
aai auypbns-f {leethK). .. 




IB » 

Si 11 


Ml 



CEYLON WOODS. 



The late Sir George Anderson sent me the following list of 96 Timber Trees in Ceylon^ 
drawn up by Mr. Adrian Mbndis, Mohandiram of Moorrotto, and\Master Carpenter, Boyal 
Engineer's Department. 



Names. 
Singhalese. Botanical. 



1 Andere. Acacia Vera. 

2 Madetiye. Adenanthera 

pavonina. 

3 Kebelle. Obliqae Eu- 

ginea. 

4 Cottamba. Almond. 

5 Welipiyanna. Anissa- 

phyllum zeylanicam. 

6 Cocatiye. Aponogeton 

crispum. 

7 Puwak. Areca nut. 

8 Patta Del. Artocarpus, 

sps. 

9 Cos. Jack. Artocarpus 

integrifolia. 

10 Del. Artocarpus pubes 

cens. 

11 AJudel. Artocarpus 

pubescens. 



B 



12 Bairiye. 



13 Mee, Bassia longifolia. 

14 Petan. Bauhinia tomen- 

tosa. 

15 Lunu Midelle. Com- 

mon Bead tree. 

16 Hal Milile. Berrya am- 

monilla. 

17 Tal. Palmira. Borassus 

flabelliformls. 

18 Calukeale. Bntea fron 

dosa. 



19 Calu Mediriye. Cala- 

mander. Diosp3rro8 
hirsuta. 

20 Waldombe. Calophyl 

lum acuminatum. 

21 Gorrukeenee. Calo- 

ph} Hum calaba. 

22 Dombe. Sweet scented 

Calophyllum. 

23 Mahadan. Calyptran- 

thes cumini. 

24 Battedombe, Clove tree- 

leaved Calyptranthes 

25 Alubo. Jambolana ca- 

lyptranthes. 

26 Kahatte. Careya arbo 

rea. 

27 Davette. Carallia zeyla- 

nica. 

28 Kittool. Nepara. Ca- 

ryota urens. 

29 Dawol kuroendo. Cas- 

sia cinnamomum. 

30 Arremene. Sumatra 

Cassia. 

31 Hedde woke. CChoe 

carpus pungens ?) 
3:^ Bur ate. Satin. Chloro 
xj'lon Bwie tenia, i 



Locality. 
Provinces. 



Eastern. 
Western. 

Northern. 

W. 8c Southern, 

Western and 

Northern. 

Western. 

Western, Eastern 

and Southern. 

Southern. 

South Eastern 

and Western. 

E. S. & Western 

Westeni. 



Northern and 

Western. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Northern and 
Eastern. 

Northern and 
Eastern. 
Central. 



bc.2 g 



lbs. years. 



71 
56 

40 

38 

35 
56 

57 

34 



60 
30 



61 25—80 
57 



Southern and 
Western, 


57 


80 


Western. 


39 


20 


Western. 


44 


25 


Western. 


40 5- 


-10 


Northern and 
Western. 
Western. 


36 
45 


20 
20 


Central. 


49 


20 


W. k Southern. 


38 10- 


-20 


Western. 


42 


25 


W. & Southern 


71 30- 


-90 


Central. 


39 


20 


Central. 


57 


50 


Western. 


58 


50 


Southern and 
Eastern. 


55 10- 


-80 



38 



Names. 
Singhalese. Botanical. 



15 33 Mai burate. Flowered 
30 Satin. Chloroxylon 

20 34 Nelly, Cicca disticha. 

35 Cocoanat. Cocos nuci- 
30 fera. 

36 Wea warene. Crataeva 
40 religiosa. 
30 37 Hal Mendora. Branch- 
flowered Cynometra. 

38 Gal mendora. Branch- 
flowered Cynometra. 

D. 

42 25—80 39 Nendoon. Dalbergia 

lanceolaria. 
40 25-50 40 Daminne. 

41 Gode parre. Toothed 
51 35—70 Dillenia. 

42 Horre. TurbanedDip- 
terocarpus. 

43 Doon. Dipterocarpus, 
57 10—30 sp. 

44 Dive parre. 

E 

45 Caluvere. Ebony. 
15 8—20 46 Kadoembeiriye. Bas- 
tard Ebony. 

48 10—80 47 Kiri walla. Lance-leav- 
ed Echites. 

65 80 48 Book attene. Echites 

scholaris. 
30 49 Timbery. Embryop- 
teris glutinifera. 

50 Walboamboo. Eugenia 
laurina. 

51 Naw, Iron wood. Me- 
sna ferrea. 

52 Eiripelle. Indian fig 
tree, Ficus indica. 

53 Hunukirille, Grewia 

Saniculata. 
ygobel. Tilia-leaved 
hibiscus, 
56 Nerreloo. Illicebrum 
latrum. 

56 Dive ratembela. Jo- 
nesia asoca. 

57 Katie kale. 

58 Murute. Lagerstroemia 
reginse. 

M. 

59 Hulanhick. Melia sp. 

60 Rameneidelle, Milling- 
tonia, sp. 

61 Sappoo. Michelia 
cbampaca. 

62 SoorivaMara. Mimosa. 

63 Moone Mai. Mimu- 
sops elengi. 

64 Paloo. Mimusops hex- 
andra. 

65 Morre. Eye ball. 

66 Etteiriye. Ash -leaved 
Murraya. 

SOS 



Locality. 
Provinces. 



Northern and 
Eastern. 

Central. 
Sea coast gene- 
rally. 
Central. 

Western. 

W. <& Southern. 



W. & Southern. 

Eastern. 
Western. 

Western. 



Central. 
Western. 

N. and Eastern. 
Western. 

Northern. 

Western; 

Northern. 

Central. 

Western. 

Southern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

Central. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 
W. and Southern 



Central. 
Western. 

Central. 

Central. 
Southern. 

Eastern. 

Central. 
Eastern. 



o :s 



o JP 



"5^ 5 



lbs. years. 
57 80 

49 30 
70 20-60 

62 60 

56 8-20 

57 15-60 

56 60-^ 



44 
51 



40 
60 



45 15 



29 
44 

71 
45 

35 

26 

45 

36 



50 
20 



80 
40 

30 



20 
15 



72 10-60 

30 20-30 

44 25 

38 20 

56 . 40 

58 25 

42 25-50 
42 30-40 



39 
48 



50 
20 



42 20-50 

42 20^30 

61 50 

68 10-70 

62 25 
61 10-70 



EXPERIMENTS ON TIMBER AT ERODE, CONDUCTED BY T. B. FRENCH, ESQ. 





Locality. 


per 
oot. 


• 




Locality. 


Ight per 
>ic foot. 

rability. 


Names. 


Provinces. • 


.£3 -t* 

§3 




Names. 


Provinces. 


Singhalese. Botanical. 






3 


Singhalese. Botanical. 






N 


lbs. years. 






lbs. years. 


67 Helembe, Nauclea par- 


W. & Northern. 


42 


40 


82 Daanga. Long flower- 


N. and Western. 


23 


viflora. 








ed Spathodea. 






68 Nebede. 


Sou. & Western. 


51 


20 


83 Telemboo, Sterculia 


Central. 


26 30 


69 Gal morre. Nephelium, 


Central. 


65 


30 


foetida. 






sp. 








84 Suvande. 


Western. 


56 80 


O 








85 Siyembela. Tamarindus 


North Eastern 


80 80 


70 Koang. Ceylon Oak. 


Southern. 


42 5 


-10 


Indica. 


and Western. 




71 Melle. Olax Zeylanica. 


Eastern. 


64 


40 


86 Teak, Ceylon. Taikke 


Western. 


55 15—60 


P 








Ceylemey. Tectona 






72 Patkeale. 


Western. 


42 


40 


grandis. 






73 Penebarroo. 


Eastern. 


61 50 


-90 


87 Teak, Cochin. Taikke 


Cochin. 


44 15—90 


74 Sooriya. Persian. 


Central and 


49 20—40! 


Cotchive. 








Western. 






88 Teak, Maulmein. 


Maulmein. 


42 1&-90 


75 Velenge. Pterosper- 


Central. 


36 5 


70 


Taikke Molmine 






mum ruberlfoliam. 








89 Ukbeirriye. 


Southern. 


51 80 


R. 








90 Hal. Vateria indica. 


Western. 


26 10 


76 flirikoddoU Rhizo- 


W. & Northern. 


49 


35 


91 Caha MiUle. Vitex 


Southern and 


56 15—80 


phora, sp. 








trifolia. 


Western. 




77 Cadol. Leafy mangrove, 


Northern and 


65 


40 


92 Meean MilUe. Vitex 


Western. 


56 20—90 


Rhizophora. 


Western. 






trifolia. 






78 Pehimbive. Rhus deci- 


Central. 


68 


50 


93 Sappoo Milile. Vitex 


Western and 


49 10-40 


piens. 








trifolia. 


Southern. 




79 Otte. Rottlera, sp. 


Western. 


36 


10 


94 Samedera. Vitmannia 


Western. 


26 60 


S 








trifolia. 






80 Lawoloo. Sapota, sp. 


Western. 


39 


10 


95 Walukeene. 


W. & Southern. 


39 10 


81 Pamburoo. Limonia 


Southern. 


48 


40 


96 Tarrene. Webera ceri- 


Northern. 


57 80 


citrifolia. 








fera. 







EXPERIMENTS on Timber at Erode Workshop, Madras Railway, September 1861, 

Conducted by T. B. FRENCH, Esquire. 

The timber upon which the experiments were tried, were Teak, Vangay, Vellanagay, and Earoomaroodoo. 
Blach piece was one inch square and fifteen inches long, and supported at each end, having a bearing of 1^ inch 
on the supports, so that the length unsupported was one foot. 

Two pieces were placed on the supports at the same time at about three feet apart, and a bar of iron 2 inches 
square was laid over them, bearing exactly in the centre of each on this bar, other bars were placed transversely, 
ao that the entire weight was on the centre two inches of the beam. 

Result of Experiments, 



Timber. 


No. of 
experi- 
ments. 


No. of lbs. 
which broke 
two pieces. 


Breaking 
weight of 
one piece. 


- Remarks. 


Teak 


No. 1 
2 
3 


1,146 
833 
827 


573 
416 
413 








Average 


• • • 

1 
2 
3 


... 

876 

999 

1,196 


467 


Broke short. 


Vangay 


438 

499} 

598 


■% 


' ""O**/ 


> The Vangay was rather green. 


Average 


• • • 

1 
2 
3 


••• 

l,3oO 
1,352 
1,811 


511 




Vellaneray 


675 
676 
905 


Well seasoned, very tough. 
Do. 
Do white wood. 




Average 


1 
2 
3 


1,942 
1,692 
1,658 


752 


» 


Karoomaroodoo . . . 


971 

846 
829 


• 


Average 


••• 


••• 


881 











*^nQ 



EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF VARIOUS T1MBEE& 
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ESPEKIMEKTS ON THE STRENGTH OF VARIOUS TIMBERS. 
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MEMORANDUM OF VARIOUS SPECIMENS OF TIMBERS. 
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TABLE OF EXPERIMENTS, BY MR. BENJAMIN COUCH. 

QStituted in order to ascertain the weight of a cubic foot of different kinds'of Wood ; the 
foreign when first imported, those of the growth of England when felled : also, the 
weight of each when fully seasoned ; showing, at the same time, the loss sustained in 
dimensions during the process of seasoning. 

By Mr. Benjamin Couch of His Majesty's Dock-yard, Plymouth. 



Species (in the 
language of 
commerce.) 



Country where 
produced. 



Poon 
Teak 



East Indies. 



© .J. ■** 


« C s 


i3 © o 


&« 


« M S 


M <» <» 


^ ^ 


**"* 03 ^ 


o 0) d 


^ « o 


"^ ^ ^ 


f3 "^ TS 


. ^ a B 


*i <0 Oi o 


J5a.fc 


p^ 


Butt 


Top 


Butt 


Top 



Dimensions. 



When first planed for 
experiment. 



Length. 



Breadth and 
thickness, or 
diameter. 



Ft. In. 

4 

6 

4 

4 6 



Inches. 
17 diameter. 
9 by 9 
12 diameter 
64 by 64 



When seasoned. 



Length. 



Ft. In. 
4 
6 
i 
4 6 



Weight in air, of a 
cubic foot avoirdu- 
pois. 



Breadth and 
thickness, or 
diameter. 



When first 
planed for 
experi- 
ment. 



Inches. 

16}diameter. 

9 by8i 

12 diameter 

64 by 64 



Ounces. 
651 

r7i 

662 
688 



When 
seasoned. 



Ounces. 
676 
695 
657 
675 



Barlow^s Essay, pp, 9 to 11. 



A list of the most useful of these woods of the Tenasserim Provinces selected and 
placed consecutively according to their relative breaking weight. 



No. in 
List. 



Burmese 
Names. 



Breaking 

weight, 

ft. 



Bemarks. 



35 

104j 

103 

106 

102 

53 

2 

20 

1 

60 

27 

58 

40 

105 

17 

15 

38 



n 



100 



3* 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

-9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Pethan 

Pawoon 

Pyenkadoo.... 

Engyeen 

Pedowk 

Pangah 

Yendaik. 

Meenaban..... 

Seet 

Toukiah 

Bamboay 

Ziubain 

Letoak 

Peemah 

Thubbu 

Eing 

Eentha •... 

KyoB 

Theerapee 

Theetsie 



1,678 

1,351 

1,153 

1,043 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

980 

997 

969 

950 

930 

906 

822 

808 

758 

738 

646 

590 

509 



Strongly recommended as an unexceptionable 
timber. 



Good wood for general purposes. 
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LIST OF GANJAM AND GOOMSTJR ^OODS. 
CaptaiQ Macdooald'd List of Ganjam and Goomsnr Woods. 
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Captain PUcJ "^^^^9^^^ '^'<^^ suspended from tfte centre of each specimen, which 

\t tite bearing ivasjust 22 inches. 




IE BEST RESULTS. 



IV 



VI 



vn 



VIII 



IX 



X 



XI 2 



XII 



xin 



"erage size of 
jh -squared log 

mdant. or not. 



Remakks. 



Can, B# 
Tarn. , 
Lat. Ac 

A c^v* • • • • 

Can. 
Tarn. 
Lat. A 
Tel, . . . 



X 3 



Yes. 



• • • • 



xf. 



Yes. 



No. 2. Cracked at 630 lbs. 



No. I Deflected 0-68 with lbs. 3H0-0-72 with lbs. 400-0-98 with lbs. 446- 
102 with lbs. 466— It was then unloaded, aud recovered its shape all but 
OiOO of an inch. 



Can. B< 

Tarn, 

Lat. A 

Tel, 

Can. 

Tarn, 

Lat. Ti 

Tel, O 

Can. 

Tarn 

Lat, Di 

Tel, 

Can. 

Tarn, 

Lat, T 

Tel, .• 

Can. 

Tarn. 

Lat. 

Tel. . 



X?. 



Yes. 



Cracked at 460 lbs. 



i X 1. Yes. 



Jx 1^. Yes very 



{, Yq9. 



j^ X 1. Yes. 



Can. 
Tarn. 
Lat. 
Tel. 
Can. 
Tarn. 
Lat. 
en 
Tel. . 



X 3. Yes. 



i X 1. Yes. 



. •■ ■ • I 



Can, 

Tom. 

Lat. 

Tel. 

...«■•** 

Can. 

Tarn. 

Lat. 

SU1 

Tel. 

Can. 

Tam^ 

Lat. •< 

Tel. 

Can. 

Tatm. 

Lai. 

Tel. 



■J X 1. Yes. 



xl. Yes. 



No. 4 Did not break quite through. 

No. 1 Broke in two after ^ minute's suspension, specimen bad. 

No. 2 Was not a fair speciuifii, it had a longitudinal crack ; but it sustained 
the weight, 40 seconds. Yields the best Charcoal for Gunpowder, the 
stones pounded, aud boiled with thin glue, make best wood cement. 

No. 1 Broke after sustaining weight, 20 seconds. 

No. 2 Cracked at lbs 518, but sustained the last weight for one minute. 

Much larger timber is procurable in the Forests of Malabar, where it ^rows to 
a stately and handsomeTree, but in the largest specimens, earth is often found 
emb^ded. A fixed oil is procured from the seeds, and the root is medicinal. 

Did not break quite through. 

No. 1 Cracked after sustaining lbs. 448 for one minute, but broke through 
with an additional 2 lbs. 

No 2 Cracked and broke through, to neutral axis only. 

No. 3 Broke straight through 

This is perhaps the moBt abundant tree in the Forests. 

A variety of the /^fcroca/Tw/s Margupium; this wood is lighter, but appa- 
rently as good, and does not stain yellow, as tlie liugta Honay does. 

No. 1 Cracked in the centre, and broke. (but not quite through) after sustain- 
ing the weight for a few seconds. 



No. 1 Broke in 2 pieces, after sustaining the weight i a minute. 

No. 2 Scarcely broke beyond neutral axis. 

The fruit (Country gooseberry) is pickled and preserved : the bark is astrin- 
gent and used in tanning — the young branches are often put in wells to 
purify the water. 

The ft-acture of No. 1 was a 6" long. 

This wood is much used in the Dockyard, but does not answer for sleepers, 
rotting; quickly under ground. 



Yes. 



X J. Not very. 



No. 1 Cracked at lbs 496 but sustained 546 lbs. for a second; at the moment 
of fracture, it deflected 2 inches ; it broke very slowly, and not quite through. 
No. 2 Cracked after sustaining 476 lbs , broke through at lbs. 5U4. 



No 1 Cracked alter bearing 475 lbs. for a few seconds; the weights were 

then taken off* and the spei'imen remained whole. 
This tree, which grows to a lartre size, yields the Gum ** Kino"— and is 

abundant in all the Forests of Southern India. 



This is one of the woods used as sleepers in the S. W. Railway. 



No. 1 Bad specimen. 

No. 2 Cracked at lbs. 462 and broke after sustainiog the weight ouc minute. 



^sts of Weatetii Mys&i-e, d-c. 



Average siw of 
rough -squared log 
priicnrable, and il' 

abuniiunt, or not. 



10xl)(l. Yeis. 
"li"]. Yes very, 

HtJ''34. Ye. 
SOxljxli. Yea vers' 

12XJXJ. Yesvery. 
ISxlJxj, Yes. 
ISxStxaj, Very, 

S-ixli. Verj-. 

S^l^l Very. 
ISxij^lj. Very. 
lOxJxj. YCB. 



cuKd from It, auncit". me aiwu l*o of wmmenM ii pro- 



No. I Craekrd it 408 tbe . ' 



i.u 1 CtMkrt at tSD lbs. and anappeil with that weielil «««■ i T»inn<. 
ijw oarc IB aatriDgflut^ aod used for dyeing black. 



^"i;urKSss^;^^™s^",rb?r^r^„if^^ 

-■■'-, but BBldoni longer. ™*^ >c«itUDg Ib proont- 



Supped tike th« preceillne, but is n 



Snapped like the prcecdlTi~. 



12x1 x]|. Yes. 

lixJixii. Very. 
28XJXJ. Yes. 



: ornamental tree nblt 



™V.n; Wt^lf^^a'^^^ "■* """"^' **■■ "«"»'«' •- VKhnt^ the 

lliuSi. iipr^aredfrom ih1?t™. ■ "■"*»"'« by »ee. «>d reKmWing 



So. I Defleeted mwsK and broke In two, alDnBt ImmediatdT at laz Ihi 
No. » Supped In 3 plaeea, veiy BuddeDly. =»"Hur «i iBi aa. 

Ho.lOr«elHdatS14lb«..fchrokeiiRersnstalninBthelMtireI«htfi,ri™in-i 
Broke near one rad enddenl j- near a knot 



nMaTm.''*^"'™' ''"'' »°ad"ily wirtiont auetainlnKiiie w^hti * aiD^ ]« 
So. a Snapped In two like a eamt 

■"ijpi b,"Xs' .""•«; "■""'°"- "" " "" ■»» « t» 

0. 4 thvlaatllba. canaedicio gmp like the otbcra. 
"2lnil?,%;''"""r !„''£«!f^«* much, but it broke BMu-l, thranah, altar n.^ 



Z8 of 

ed log 
and if 
iT not. 




"n Mysore, ^c. 



Remarks. 



Neither specimen good. 



Apparently a very excellent wood. 



Experiments on the 
was suspended 
sup] 



experiments with woods of large scantling. 



o 



Names of wood. 



oo 
O 

6 



eflection 
inches. 



Satin wood 



2 
8 

I' 

5 

H 



TrincomaUee ... 



H 

3 



Remarks. 



On previous occasion, this piece of wood was suffered to remain 
5 weeks with a weight of 1,600 lbs. snspended f^om the centre 
and exposed to alternate rain and snn. The deflection was 
three inches, but when the weight was remoTed, the wood 
regained its original position. 



Commenced to crack and broke after six minutes* suspension, at 
a small knot a foot from the centre. 



Commenced to crack and broke H feet fh)m the centre after two 
minutes* suspension, not a good specimen. 



J. PUCKLE, Captain, 

Assistant to Chief Engineer in Mysore, 



m Me Malabar Cooit. 
« 2o per Candf . 
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ot Bland hsrd driving, It is very lisblo to fly ; have to use a rnpc wad 
head, it is well adapletl for large henring Beanif, Timber BridgeH 
lere ; it baa but little or no nap, iroulil make good Keys niid Tree- 
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IT OO 








Signs iifi^amprGs- 

BioD with Tii I'la. 

do. 900. 

do. 900. 



155-86 
S-82'8-513-56 



Signs of com pres- 
sionwlLh 8161)i)<. 



iber adapted for roofing 


■tat ong, 


door . windows >n 


work (tenerally. 


732 


780 


788 


816 


844 
B-26 




- 


- 








Remnrks. 


8' 80 
6-BS 


i-7fi 


f7S 








SignsntcoraprM- 
aiunwhliSlGllis. 
do. 



hcen 8 montbs in stock, and were left 10 days after being s 



INDEX. 



\ans 1 1 Beng. Terminalia tomentosa, W. Sf* A. 
A.b-eney, Tam., see Palghat woods. 
A.bies brunoniana, syn. Pinus brunoniana, Wall. 
Abies deodara^ syn. of Cedrus deodara, Loud, 
Abies kaempferi. syn. of Pinus kasmpferi, Lambert. 
Abies khutrow sjm. of Pinus smithiana, Wall. 
Abies pindrow, Royle^ syn. of Pinus pindrow. 
Abies smithiana, syn. of Pinus smithiana, Wall. 
Abies tsuga, S, 8f Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Abies webbiana, syn. of Pinus webbiana, Wall, 
Abloos or Kandoo, Ebony, see Cuttack woods. 
Abnus, Ab., Guz., Hind., Mahb., Pebs., Ubia, 

Diospyros ebenum, Linn., Retz,, W. /c, also 

D. melanoxylon, Roxb., Ebony. 

Acacia alba, Willd, syn. Acacia leucophloea, Willd, 
Acacia alliacea. Buck., syn. Acacia csesia, IV. SfA. 
Acacia amara, Willd., syn. of Albizzia amara, 
Boivin, Benik., W. Sr A., Willd. 

Acacia arrar, Buck., syn. of Acacia csesia, W.S^A . 

Acacia chundra, Willd, syn. of Acacia sundra, DC. 

Acacia cinerea, Sprtng, syn. of Dichrostachys 
cinerea, W.8f A. 

Acacia dalea, Desv., syn. of Dicbrostachys cinerea, 
W.Sr A. 

Acacia elata, Graham, Wall., syn. of Albizzia 
elata. 

Acacia farnesiana, Willd, syn. of Vachellia fame- 
siana, W. S^ A., W. Ic. 

Acacia Indica, Desv., DC, syn. of Vacbellia far- 
nesiana, W.8f A., W. Ic. 

Acacia Indica, Desv., syn. of Vachellia farne- 
siana, Willd. 

Acacia intsioides, DC, syn. of Acacia csesia, W. 
and A. 

Acacia kangraensis, Jameson, syn. of Albizzia 
stipulata, Boic. 

Acacia lomatocarpa, DC, syn. of Albizzia odo- 
ratissima, Benth, 

Acacia nilotica ? Acacia vera, Bauh. 

Acacia odoratissima, Willd, W. Sf A., syn. of 
Albizzia odoratissima, Benih, 

Acacia polyacantha, Willd, syn. of Acacia catechu. 
Acacia procera, Willd, W. ^ A., syn. of Albizzia 

procera, Benth. 
Acacia serissa, Buch., syn. of Albizzia lebbek, 

Benth. 
Acacia speciosa, Willd, W. 8f A., syn. of Albizzia 

lebbek, Benth. 
Acacia stipulata, DC, syn. of Albizzia stipulata, 

Boiv. 
Acacia Wallichiana, DC, syn. of Acacia catechu, 

Willd, W.Sr A. 
Acacia Wightii, T. Grah., W. Sr A,, syn. of Albiz- 
zia amara, Boivin, Benth., W. d: A., Willd, 
Acacia xylocarpa, Willde, syn. of Inga xylocarpa. 
Acajuba occidentalis, Goertn,, syn. of Anacardium 

occidentale, Linn. 
Acajou of S. America, Anacardium occidentale. 
Acb, Beng., Hind., Morinda citrifolia, Linv,, M. 

tinctoria, Boxh. 
Acha maram, Tam., Hardwickia binata, Boxb. 
Acbel, Heb., Eagle wood. 



Achi maram, Tam., Calosanthes Indica, Blainv. 
Achras baluta, Aubl., syn. of Mimusops kauki,Z. 
Achras dissecta, -For^A, syn. of Mimusops kauki, A. 
Achymus asper, Soland, syn. of Trophis aspera, 

Retz. 
Ada maram, Maleal., Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Adadode, Tam., Adhatoda vasica, Nees, 
Adaka, Maleal , Areca catechu, Linn, 
Adaki, Sans., Cytisus cajan, Linn. 
Adambea glabra. Lam., syn. of LagerstrcBmia 

reginae, Roxh. 

Adamboe, Maleal., Lagerstroemia reginae, Roxb^ 
Adansonia baobab, Gcertn., Adansonia digitata. 
Adapu carri, Tam., Charcoal. 
Adavi avisa, Tel., Bauhinia racemosa. Lam. 
Adavi gerenta, Tel., Sethia indica, DC. 
Adavi mamidi, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Pbss. 
Adavi nimma, Tel., Atalantia monoj^ylla, DC. 
Adavi ponna, Tel., Rhizophora mucronata. Lam. 
Adda, Tel., Bauhinia racemosa. Lam., B. vahlii. 
Addasaram, Tel., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Adenanthera aculeata, Roxb., syn. of Prosopis 
spicigera, Linn. W. Sr A. 

Adhwari,PANJABi,Lagerstr(Emia parviflora, Roxh, 
Adonda, TEL.,Capparis horrida,XinM., W, Sr A, Ic. 
Aeen, Mahe., Terminalia coriacea, W.Sr A., and 

T. glabra, W.Sr A. 
-^giceras floridum, Rom. syn, of ^giceras fra- 

grans, Kon, 
^giceras majus, Gcertn., syn. of ^giceras fra- 

grans, Kon. 
^giceras obovatum, BL^ syn. of .^giceras fra- 

grans, Kon, 
iGgiphilaea martinicensis. Iron wood. 
JEgle sepiaria, L,, Citrus trifolia, nbg, 
^hsela, Singh., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
^ng-dah, Dipterocarpus loevis; iEng, D. tui'- 

binatus. 
^schynomene aquatica, Roxb., syn. of iBschyno- 

mene aspera, Linn, 
^schynomene grandiflora, Roxb,, L, syn. of 

Agati grandiflorum, Desv, 
iEl'Schjrnomene indica, Wall, syn, of .^schyno- 

mene aspera, Linn. 
^schynomene indica^ Bubm., syn. of Sesbania 

segyptiaca, Pbbs. 
^schynomene lagenaria, Lour, syn, of ^schjoio- 

mene aspera, Linn, 

^schynomene paludosa^ Roxb,, sjoi. of Sesbania 

paludosa, Roxb, 
^schynomene sesban^ Linn., svn. of Sesbania 

segyptiaca, Pebs.. 
^sciUus chinensis, see Japan timber trees, 
^ta woerala, Singh., Dodonaea burmanniana,/>(7. 
^t-musana, Singh. , Cyathea arborea. 
i£tteriya, Singh., Murraya exotica, Linn. 
iGtamba-gaha, Singh., Mangifera indica, Lifin, 
Aflatoon, Abab., Commiphora madagascarensis, 

Lindl., Fl, Med, 
Agalocha, Eng., Agallochee, Gb., Asallochumy 

Lat., Eagle wood, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxh, 
Agalughen, Ab., Eagle wood. 
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Agara, Sans., Agarhu, Sans., Agani, Tam., Eagle 

wood, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb. 
Agathis loranthifolia Salis^ syn. of Dammara 

orientalis, Rumpk. 
Agati, Maleal., Tam., Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 
Agati coccinea, Desv.^ syn. of Agati grandiflonim, 

Desv. 
Agel-hout, DtJT., Eagle wood. 
Aggur, Hind., Pers., Eagle wood. 
Aghzakar, Pushtu, Prosopis spicigera, TAnn. 
Agila gahru, Malay, Eagle wood. 
Agila wood tree, Eng., Eagle Avood, Aquilaria 

agallocha, Roxh. 
Agisi, Tel., Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 
Aglaia grata, WaU.^ syn. of Aglaia midnaporensis, 

Carey. 
Aglaia midnaporensis, A. odorata, A. spectabilis, 

see Pegu timber trees. 

Agle maram, Tam., Chickrassia tabularis, Ad. 
Juss. 

Ag'r, DuK., Hind., Ag-ru, Tel., Aquilaria agal- 
locha, Roxh., Eagle wood. 

Ag'ru chekka, Tel., Aquilaria agallocha. 

Aguste wood, see Circar woods. 

Ah nan ? ? ? Buem., Xylocarpus echiuatus ??? 

Ahel, Heb., Ahelim, £b:B., Eagle wood. 

Ahi, Tahiti, Santalum album, Linn,, Roxh. 

Ahilla, Singh., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Ahiloth, Heb., Eagle wood. 

Ahir, Pebs., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 

Ahlada mara. Can., Ficus indica, Linn.^ Roxh. 

Ahoo-gaha, Singh., Morinda bracteata, Roxh. 

Ain ? BuBM., Dipterocarpus grandiflora, Wall. 

Aing? BuBM., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxh. 

Aini mara, Maleal., Artocarpus hirsuta. Lam. 

Ain-tha, Bubm., Dipterocarpus grandiflora, Wall. 

Aito of Tahiti, Casuarina equisitifolia. 

Ajaurukh, Panjab, Acacia jacquemonti, Bentham. 

Ak, Hind., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Roxh. 

Ak, HiND.,Calotropis procera, C. gigantea, R, Br. 

Akakia, extract of Acacia arabica, Willd. 

Akak kaya, Malu of Borneo, Tree, Eng. 

Akar-kanta, Beng., Hind., Alangium lamarkii, 
Thw. 

Akeb, PoEt., Arenga saccharifera. Lahill. 

Akola, Hind., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaiies. 

Akrot, Beng., Hind., Malay, Malbal., Pers ? ? 
Aleurites triloba, JForst., Roxh. 

Akrot, Hind., Pebs., Juglans regia, Lirm. 

Akund, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br. 

Al, Hind., Mahb., Morinda citrifolia, Linn, 

Al, Beng., Hind., Morinda tinctoria, Roxh. 

Aladel, Singh., Artocarpus hirsuta. Lam. 

Alali mara. Can., Terminalia chebula, Reiz. 

Ala maram, Tam., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxh. 

Alamo, Sp., Populus. 

Alangium decapetalum. Lam,, syn. of Alangium 
lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Alangium hexapetalum, Roxh,, syn. of Alangium 
lamarkii, Thwaites, 

Alangium tomentosum. Lam., DC., syn. of Alan- 
gium lamarkii, Thwaites, 

Alareya-gass, Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica, Am, 

Alase gana mara, Can., Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Linn, 

Albizzia mollis var, julibrassen, Benth,, syn. of 
Albizzia lebbek, Benth, 

Al-camericum, Lat., Eagle wood. 
Alexandrian laurel, Eng,, Calophyllum ino- 

pbyllum, Zinn., Roxh, 



Alhagi mannifera, Desv., syn. of Alhagi mauro- 

runi, Tourne, W. <Ss A. 
Ali chettu, Tel., see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Alinji maram, Tam.; Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites, 
Alii mara. Can., Terminalia chebula, Reiz. 
Allee, Tel., Memecylon tinctorium, Kon. 
Allibi kai mara. Can., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Allunda, Tel., Diospyros. 
Alinendra, Sp., Aniygdalus communis. 
Almond, Eng., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Almond. Cottanibo, see Ceylon woods. 
Alnus firma, <S. do Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Aloes wood, Eng., Eagle wood, Aquilaria. 
Alpine oak, Eng., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Alstonia oleandrifolia, Lodd., syn. of Alstonia 

scholaris, R. Br. 

Aluchr, Panjab, Prunus domestica, Linn. 
Alu-balu, PusHT., Panj., Cerasua vulgaris, Mill. 
Alubo, Singh., Eugenia jambolana, Lam., Roxh. 
Alu Bokhara, Hind., Panjab, Prunus domestica, 

Linn., Prunus bokhariensis, Royle, 
Aludel, Singh., Artocarpus pubescens, see Ceylon 

woods. 
Alyar Bawulpindi and Salt Range, Dodoncea 

burmanniana, DC* 
Am, Beng., Hind., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Am, Mahb., Spondias mangifera, Pbbs., Roxh, 
Amalaca, Sans., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn, 
Amalguch of Kaghan, Cerasus puddum. 
Amandelin, Dut., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Amandes, Fr., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Amatum, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Pbbs., Roxh. 
Amba curb, Mahr., Cupania canescens. 
Ambala chettu, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Pbbs. 
Ambalam, Beng., Hind., Maleal., Spondias 

mangifera, Pebs. 

Ambara, Hind., Tel., Spondias mangifera, Pebs. 

Ambele toba, Ubia, Citrus medica. 

Ambhota, Ubia, Bauhinia, Species. 

Ambo, Ubia, Tel., ]Mangifera indica, Linn. 

Amboyna Avood tree, Eng., Pterospermum in- 

dicuin Wall. 
Ambud'ha? Ubia, Spondias mangifera, Pers. 
Ambut, DuK., Spondias acuminata, Roxh. 
Amendo, Pobt., Amygdalus communis, Linn, 
American cabbage, see Arenga saccharifera. 
American pine, see Aglaia spectabilis. 
American sumach, Caesalpinia coriaria, Willde, 
Amghitan, Ab., Acacia arabica, Willd.^ W, Sf A. 
Amkadu, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, R, Brown. 
Amlaka, Sans , Phyllanthus emblica, Linn 
Amla kamu, Tel., Emblica officinalis, Gartn. 
Amlaki, Sans., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 
Amli ? Ab., Guz.,Hind., Tamarindus indica, Linn, 
Amlika, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 
Amlika, Sans., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Roxh. 
Amli-ka-jhar, Hind., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Amliki, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 
Amlok, Panjab , Diospyros lotus, L, 
Amltas, Hind.. Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Amluj, Arab., Hind., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn, 
Amluki, Beng., Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 
Amoora ficiforrais, Wight lllust., syn. of Dy- 

soxylon macrocarpum, Blume. 
Ampalam, Malay, Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Amra, Beng., Hind., Tel., Spondias mangifera, 

Pebs., Roxh,, W, <Ss A. 
Amrai, Panjab, Ulmus erosa ? U. pumila, Fall, 
Amrataca, Sans., Spondias mangifera, Pbbs. 
\ Amiu^^ YLi^T)..^ K\xvx\>i, H.i«d..^ Psidium guajaya. 
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Amultas, Duk., Cassia fistula, Linn, 

Amusasda nelli, Singh., Emblica officinalis, Gcerin. 

Amygdal89 dulces, Lat., sweet Almonds. 

Amyris agallocha, Roxb,^ syn. of Balsainodendron 
agallocha, W, Sf A, 

Amy ris agallocha, Eoxb.^ W, '^ A ., syn, of Com- 
miphora madagascarensis, Lindt.^ Fi, Med. 

Amyris commiphora, Roxh.^ syn, of Balsamoden- 
dron agallocha, W. Sf A. 

Amyris commiphora, Roxh.^ syn. of Commiphora 
madagascarensis, LiudL, Fl. Med. 

Amyris zeylanica, Retz,, syn. of Canarium com- 
mune, Lirm. 

Anaan-tha, Bubm., Fagraea fragrans. 

Anacardium latifolium. Lam., syn. of Seniccarpus 
anacardium, Linn.^ Roxb., W. <6 A.^ W. Iv. 

Anacardium officinarum, GcbH.^ syn. of Scmc- 
carpus anacardium, Linn,, Roxb., W. dt A, 

Anachandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC- 
Anambo, Burm., Henslowia paniculata, Miqu. 
Anan, Burm., Cyrtophyllum fragrans. 
Anan pho, Bubm,, Gordonia, Species. 
Anao, Malay, Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Anar, Hind., Punica granatum, Linn. 
Ana-runga, Maleal., Casearia ovata, Roxb. 
Anaftandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC., W d; A. 
Anashtar, HiND.,Erythrina stricta, Roxb. 
Ana runga, Maleal., Casearia canziala. Wall. 
An char, Malay, Upas antiar, Antiaris toxicaria, 

Leschenault 
Andal of Chenab, Pinus excelsa. Wall. 
Andaman red wood tree, Eng., Pterocarpus dalber- 

gioides, Roxb. 
Andara gass, Singh., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. 

dffA, 
Andersonia altissima, Roxb.^ syn. of Conocarpus 

latifolia, Roxb.^ W, S Ic, A . W. 
Andersonia acuminata, Roxb., syn. of Conotarpus 

acuminatus, Roxb., Royle, 
Andersonia lanceolata, Koitler, syn. of Conocarpus 

acuminatus, Roxb,, Royle. 
Andersonia rohituka, Roxb., syn. of Amoora 

rohituka, W^ (Ss A. 
Andrachne trifoliata, Roxb., syn. of Bischofia 

roeperianus, Blume, W. Ic. 

Andugu chettu, Tel., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 

Andung woenna, Singh., Ilex Wightiana, Wall. 

Anemone shrub, Eng., Bauhinia varicp^ata. L. var. 

Angolam, Malkal., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Anguri, Panj., Bauhinia variegata, L. tar. 

Ani gunda-mani, Tam., Adenanthera pavonina, L. 

Ani muUa, Tam ? ? ? Acacia tometitosa, Willd. 

Ani pulia maram, T. Adansonia digitata, Linn, 

Anisaruli mara, Can., Alangium lamarkii, Thw. 

Anisifolius, Rumph.^syn, Feronia elephantum, Corr. 

Anjun, Mahb., Hardwickia binata, Roxb. 

Anjili maram, Tam., Artocarpus hirsuta. Lam, 

Anjiri, Panjab, Ficus caricoides. 

Anjuna, Mahb., Memecylon tinctbrium, Kon,, W, 
dcA, 

Ankoenda, Singh., Cyminosma pedunculata, DC. 

Ankola, Sans., Ankolamu, Sans., Tel., Alangium 
lamarkii, Thwaites, 

Ankul, Ankulo, Mahb., Alangium lamarkii, Thw, 

Annah-beng, Bubm., of Martaban, Fagraea fra- 
grans, Roxb, 

Annan, Bubm., of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
Fagraea fragrans, Roxb. 

Annan-tha, Bubm. ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, Fagr^a fragrans, Roxb. 



Anni carra, Tam., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Anogeissus acuminatus, Wal., syn. of Conocarpus 

acuminatus, Roxb., Royle, 
Anogeissus latifolius. Wall., syn. of Conocarpus, 

latifolia, Roxb,, W. Sf ic, A. W, 
Anola, Hind., Beng., Emblica officinalis, Goertn, 
Anowe, Malay, Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Ansjeni, Maleal, Artocarpus hirsuta, Lam. 
Antiaris saccidora. Leach., syn. of Antiaris in- 

noxia. Blame, 
Antiaris toxicaria, Lesch., syn. of Upas antiar. 
Antidesma alexiterium, Spreng., syn. of Antides- 

mus bunias, Spren^. 
Antidesma pubescens, Roxb., syn. of Antidesma 

paniculatum, Roxb. 
Aonla, Beng., Hind., Duk., Phyllanthus emblica, 

Linn, 
Aonli, Mahb , Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Ape-faced flower tree, Eng., Mimusops elengi, L. 
Apta, Mahb., Bauhinia racemosa. Lam. 
Apricot, Eng., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
A purs of Panjab, Juniperus excelsa, Bieb. 
Appel, Maleal., Premna integrifolia, Roxb. 
Apple-shaped guava, Psidium pomiferum, Linn, 
Aqalugin, Ab., Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb. 
Aquilaria ovata, syn. of Aquilaria Malaccensis, 

Lam, 
Ab., Panjab, Acacia jacquemontii, Bentham. 
Aralu, Sans., Ailantus excelsus, 'Roxb. 
Aralu-gass, Singh., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Aramanda, Tel., Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. 
Arang-bara, Malay, Charcoal. 

Araucaria excelsa, H. K., syn. of Altingia excelsa. 
Arawi-nim, Tel., Sclerostylis atalantoides, Blume' 
Araya-angely, IMaleal., Antiaris innoxia, Blume, 
Arbor naghas, Bubm., syn. of Mesna ferrea, L. 
Arbor ovigera, Rumph, syn. of Hernandia 

ovigera, Linn, 
Ardanda, Duk., Hind., Capparis horrida, Linn. 
Ardawal of Hazara and Murree, Khododendron 

arboreum. Lam., W, Ic, 
Are, Tel., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam, 
Areca horrida, Thwaites, Hooker, syn, of Caryota 

horrida, Gardn., Moon^s Cat. 

Areca faufel, Gcsrtn, syn. Areca ^catechu, Linn, 
Areca palm, Eng., Areca catechu', Linn, 
Areeta, Mahb., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl., 

Roxb,, W. db A.J III. Graham, 
Aren, Jav., Arenga saccharifera Lahill, 
Arghawan, Pushtu, Bauhinia variegata, L, var. 
Aria bepon, Mal., Azadirachta indica, A. Jnstt. 
Aridde, Singh., Campnospermum zeylanicum, Th, 
Arimedamu, Tel., Vachella farnesiana, W.Sf A. 
Arind, or Harind, Panjab, Kicinus communis, Z, 
Aris, Hind., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Ajishta, Sans., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl., 
Arivita, Tel., Eugenia bracteata, Roxb., W. Sf A. 
Ariya poriyam, Mal., Antidesma bunias, Spreng, 
Arjuno, Beng., Lagerstroemia reginae, Roxb, 
Arjun, Beng., Hind., Mahb., Terminalia arjuna, 

W.SfA. 
Ariuna 1 % Sans., Terminalia elata, A inslie, W, Ic, 
Arka, Sans., Calotropis gigantea, R, Br. 
Arkhar of the Beas, Jhullundhur and Kavi, Rhus 

acuminata, DC., and R. buckiamela, Roxb. 
Arkhol of the Chenab and Kaghan, Rhus a6cu- 

minata, DC. 
Arkol, and kokkari of Chenab, Rhus buckiamela^ 

Roxb, 
Arramaua, Singh., Cassia tunQcku^k^ DC « 
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Arre-mutte, Tam., Tenninalia coriacea, T. tomen- 
tosa, W/^ A. 

Arroo tree, Archipelago, Casuarina equisitifolia. 

Artocarpus champadahof Botanists, Artocarpus 
polypheme. 

Artocarpus heterophylla, Lam, syn. of Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, Linn. 

Artocarpus pubescens, Moon'^ Cat, syn. of Arto- 
carpus nobilisy Thw. 

Artocarpus pubescens, Willd, syn. of Artocarpus 
hirsuta, Linn. 

Artocarpus sylvestris, Ranfannas, Mahr. 
Aru, Panj., Aymgdalus persica. 
Aruchi, deus, of Bassahir, Deutzia staminea. 
Arudonda, Tel., Capparis horrida, Linn., W. Sf A. 
Aruli, Hind., Emblica ofRcinalis, Gcertn. 
Arund of Jhelum, Prinsepia utilis, Boyle. 
Arundo bambos, Linn., syn. of Bambusa arundi- 
nacea, Willde, Roxh. 

Aruneya, Mahk., Arunuyum, Maleal., Sans. 
Arunyavu, Can., Timber. 

Arur or ayar, Panjab. Andromeda ovalifolia, Don. 
Arus, Hind, Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Arushkara, Sans., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Arwa ? 

Asam, Malay, Tamarindus indica, Linn., Roxh. 
Asan, DuK., Hind., Panj., Terminalia tomentosa, 
W. & A., T. 4lata, Ainslie, W. Ic. 

Asan, also Asanna, Can., Duk., Mahr., Briedelia 
montana, B. spinosa, Willde, Roxh. 

Asclepias gigantea, Willde, syn. Calotropis gigan- 
tea, R. Dr. 

Asclepias herbacea of Roxburgh, syn. of Calo- 
tropis herbacea, Carey. 

Asclepias procera. Ait., syn. of Calotropis pro- 
cera, R. Br. 

Asganda, PIind., Adhatoda vasica, Neea. 

Ash, Eng., Fraxinus, Species. 

Ash -leaved tree, Azadirachta indica. A., Juss. 

Ashan, Beng., Terminalia tomentosa, W. <jc A. 

Ashur, Arab., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br. 

Asiatic Redwood, Eng., Colubrina asiatica. R.Br. 

Asoka chettu, Tel., Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 

Asok maram, Tam., Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 



Aspidium arboreum. Moon, sjm. of Cyathea 

arborea. 
A star of Central Provinces, Banhinia raeemosa, 

Lam. 

Atakaetiya, Singh., Griffithia gardneri, ThwmUm. 

Atanday, Tam., Capparis horrida, Linn. 

Atcha maram Tam., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam,,, 
Ebony. 

Atcha manu, Tei^., Ebony. 

At-demmata, Singh., Gmelina arborea, Roacb, 

Ati muktamu, Tel., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Boxh. 

Ati of Tahiti, Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn. 

Atteekka-gass, Singh., Ficus glomerata, Roxh. 

Atti chettu, Tel., Atti maram, Tam., Ficus glo- 
merata, Roxh. 

Atti maram, Tam., Hardwickia binata, Roxh.^ ii, 
W.(k A. 

Attukedasa, Maleal, iEschynomene aspera, L. 

Attunette, Tam., -IEschynomene aspera, Linn, 

Atundai, Tam., Capparis horrida. 

Augasta, Beng., Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 

Auneng karra, Tel., Alangium hexapetalum. 

Aungra, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 

Awul kandur. Hind., Boswellia thurifera, Roxh. 

Ausandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC. 

Australian or Moreton bay pine, Araucaria Cun- 
ninghamii, G. Don. 

Avarai maram, Tam., Cassia auriculata. 

Avarai-pattai, Tam., Cassia auriculata bark. 

Ave-mavo, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxh. 

Avisi, Tel., Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 

Avicennia Africana, Palisot, syn. Avicennia to- 
mentosa, Linn., Roxh., W. Ic. 

Avicennia oepata, Buch., Herh., syn. of Avicennia 
tomentosa, Linn., Roxb., W. /c, 

Avicennia resinifera, Forst, syn. of Avicennia 
tomentosa, Linn., Roxb., W. Ic. 

Ay a maram, Tam., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxh. 

Ayasru, Amboin, Santalum album, Linn., Roxb. 

Ayatta, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Don. 

Ayugma chad da. Sans., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 

Ayugma parma, Sans., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br- 

Ayni, Can., of N. Can., Terminalia coriacea, 
W. ^ A., T. tomentosa, W.^A. 

Azun, Mahr., TerminaHa aijuna, W. ^ A. 
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Baalut, Arab., Oak, Eng. 

Babee dimeree, Ubia, se^ Purla Kimedy forests. 
Babul, Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd., W. Sf A. 
Babbul, Duk., Acacia arabica, Willd., W. 6t A. 
Babula, Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd. , W.q^ A. 
Babul of Panjab, Acacia farnesiana, Willd. 
Babul ka gond. Hind., Gum of Acacia arabica. 
Babdat, Hind., Nauclea ?? Species. 
Bada, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn., Dr. Stewart. 
Badadumu? Tam., Erythrina sublobata, Roxh. 
Badam, Beng., Duk., Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Badam, Duk., Guz., Hind., Malay, Pers., Amyg- 

dalus communis, Linn. 
Badania chettu, Tel.. Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Badami, Hind., Terminalia catappa, Linn., Roxh. 
Badam-i-farsi, Pers , Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Badkm-i-hindi, Duk., Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Badamsi, Burm., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Badapu chettu, Tel., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Badarin, Panjab, Ficiis glomerata, Boxb., Willde. 
Baddha ofPangi, Salix, Species, 



Badedam ? Tel,, Erythrina sublobata, Roxb. 
Badida chettu, Tel., Erythrina indica. Lam, 
Badidapu chettu, Tel., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Badracha, Tel., Elaeocarpus tubercalatus, Boxb. 
Badrachai, Tam., Elaeocarpus tubercalatus, Rod. 
Baee dhimeree, Uria ? Ficus, Species. 
Bagh-ankra, Beng., Alangium lamarkii, Thw. 
Baghuna of Dera Ismail Khan, Rhus cotinus. 
Bagnu of Kaghan, Populus ciliata. Wall. 
Bagu, Malay, Gnemium gnetum, Linn. 
Bahadha, Tel., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Bahan, Pushtu, Populus euphratica, Oliv. 
Bahira, Sans., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Babul, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Buch. 
Baibga, Burm., see Akyab. 
Bairiye, Singh., see Ceylon woods. 
Bairsingi, of Khandesh, Bignonia xylocarpa, Boxb. 
Baishi, Hindi., Salix tetrasperma, Boxb. 
Bakam, Arab., Beng., Guz., Hind., Csesalpinia 

sappan, Linn., Roxh., W. Sf A. 
\ ^»kam,\?E.i!LS^^'? 1?t;exo<iaTpu8 santaHnus, Linn. 
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Bakamu chakka, Tbl., Caesaipinia sappan, Linn, 
Bakar, Panjabi, Comus oblonga, Wall, 
Bakli, Panjabi, Liagerstroemia parviflora, Boxb, 
Bakmee-gass, Singh., Nauclea coadunata, Boxb, 
Bakul, DuK^ Mahb., Bakula, Beng., Hind., 

Sans., Mimusops elengi, Linn., Boxb, 
Bakas, Bbng*, Adhatoda vasica, Nees, 
Balai, Can., Diospyros melanoxylon, Boxb, 
Balampuli, Maleal., Tamarindus indica, Linn, 
Balanites -ZEgyptiaca, var, Indica, W, III., syn, of 

Balanites ^gyptiaca, Delile, 

Balanopteris minor, Ocertn., syn. of Heritiera 

minor, Lam., DC., RoxK 
Balanopteris tothila, Gcertn., syn. of Heritiera 

littoralis Ait,, DC; Boxb, 
Balawa, Bubm., Garania speciosa % 
Ballidi chettu, Tel., see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Baloh, see Penang woods. 
Balob bungah, see Penang woods. 
Balliah, Ubia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Balsamaria inophyllum, Lour., syn. of Calophyl- 

lum inophyllum, Linn., Roxb. 
Balsamodendron agallocha, W. Sf A., syn. of 

Commiphora Madagascarensis,imrfZ.,/^Z., Med, 
Balsamodendron Roxburghii, Am. Wight III., 

syn. of Balsamodendron, agallocha, W, Sf A. 
Balsamodendron, Roxburghii, Am., W. III., syn. 

of Commiphora Madagascarcnsis, Lindl. 
Balsamodendron zeylanicum,/ir7i«//fc, syn, of Cana- 

rium commune,Zinn.,/).(7.,^. Sf A,,Koen. 

Balsam poplar, Eng., Populus balsamifera, Linn. 

Balusu kura, Canthium parviflorum. Lam., Roxb. 

Balut of Lahoul, Quercus ilex, Linn. 

Bam, Ar., Melia sempervirens, Boxb, 

Bamaw, Bubm., see Burmah, Akyab. 

Bamba, Hind., Bambusa. 

Bomboo, Eng., Bambusa. 

Bambos arundinacea, syn, of Bambusa arundi- 

nacea, Willde., Roxb, 
Bimibou, Fb., bambusa. 
Bambonai, Burm., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Bambu, It., Malay, bambusa. 
Ban, Ar., Melia sempervirens, Roxb., Flor. Ind, 
Ban, Panj., Himalaya, Eng., Quercus ilex, Linn., 

Quercus semecarpifolia, Quercus incana. 
Ban of Kaghan, Rhus cotinus. 
Ban-akhrot, Hind., Pa via indica, Royle, Him..Bot. 
Banaush, Panjab., Fraxinus floribundus, Wall. 
Ban-bambhooai ,Beng., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Ban-chir, Panj., Syringa emodi, Wall. 
Banchor, Panjabi, Buonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Banchur of Hazara, Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Banda, Bali. Areca catechu, Linn, 
Ban dakhur, Panj., Syringa emodi. Wall. 
Bandara, Tel., Hymenodyction excelsum. Wall. 
Bandaru, putkanda, daru, bakshi of Kangra, 

Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Bandi Guruvindza, Tel., Adenanthera pavonina, 

Linn, 
Bandita chettu, Tel., Erythrina indica. Lam. 
Bang, N. W. Him., Abies smithiana. Wall. 
Ban-gab, Beng. , Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb. 
Banj, Banji, Panj., Quercus incana, Q. dilatata, 

Lindl, 
Bankahu of Hazara, Vitex negundo, Linn., Roxb. 
Banka nakkera, Tel., Cordiamyxa, Linn,, Boxb. 
Bankau, Panj., Olea Europasa, L, 
Ban-kha, Bubm., see Amherst province. 
Ban khajur, Beng., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Ban-khor of Jhullundhur, Pavia indica, Royle. 



Ban kukur, Panjabi, Cornus oblonga. Wall, 

Ban luddar of Murree, Abies smithiana, Wall, 

Banmehal of Pulu, Pyrus baccata. 

Banna, plains of Panjab, Vitex negundo, Linn, 

Bannapoo wood, see Canara. 

Banni, Panj , Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 

Ban-nuchi, Maleal., Vitex negundo, Linn. 

Ban-phunt, Panj., Sjnringa emodi. Wall. 

Ban-raj, Beng., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 

Bans, Hind., Bambusa. 

Ban sanjli, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 

Bansh, Beng., Bambusa. 

Banur lati-gach'h Beng., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Banyan tree, Eng., Ficus indica, Linn,, Boxb, 

Baobab tree, Eng., Adansonia digitata, Linn. 

Bar, Beng., Ficus indica, Linn., Roxb. 

Bara flawan, Hind., Caryota urens, Linn, 

Borain, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 

Baranki chettu, TEL.,Butea 8uperba,i?oar6. W,d: A, 

Barauns, Panjabi, Rhododendron arboreum, JSm., 

W,Ic. 
Barbadoes cedar, see Cedar. 
Barbadoes flower fence, Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn. 
Barburamu, Tel., Acacia arabica Willd, W, Sf A, 
Barcha of Murree hills, Quercus floribunda. 
Barchan, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 
Barchanapa, Tel., see Erythrina indica. 
Bargat or Bor of Panjab, Ficus indica, Linn,, 

Boxb. 

Barijamu, Tel., Erythrina indica. Lam., Boxb. 
Barinika, Ubia, Tel., Trophis aspera, Betz,^ 
Bari venka, Ubia, Tel., Trophis aspera, Betz. 
Barjapu chettu, Tel., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Bar-jat, Hind., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Xiwn. 
Bar ka jhar, Hind., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxb. 
Baro, Panjabi, Albizzia elata. 
Baro kalagoru, HiND.,TEL.,Spathodea roxburghii, 

Spreng. 
Barokolee Ubia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Baroon, Beng., Crataeva roxburghii, R, Br, 
Barphali of Kaghan, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall, 
Barr of Murree hills, Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 
Barra-al, Hind., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Roxb, 
Barral, Hind., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn: 
Barra lesura, HiND.,Cordia latifolia, Roxb, 
Barranki, Ubia, Tel,, Trophis aspera, Betz, 
Barranki chettu, Tel., see Ficus asperrima, Roxb, 
Barsanga, Maleal., Bergera konigii, Linn, 
Bartam, Malay, Eugeissonia tristis. Griff, 
Bartho of N. W. Hills, Erythrina stricta, Roxb. 
Barthoa of Hushyarpur, Hymenodyction excelsum. 

Wall, in Fl Ind., W. & A., W, Ic, 

Bartondie, Mahb., Morinda citrifolia, Linn,, RoHeb, 

Baru, Barum, sap. of Arenga saccharifera, LdbilU 

Barungi of Hazara, Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 

Barungi of Murree hills, Quercus ilex, Linn. 

Baryxylum rufum, Iron wood. 

Barzha of KanawBr, Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Basilicon, Gbeek, Juglans regia, Linn, 

Basoh, Milanau of Borneo Tree, Eng. 

Basoka, Beng., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 

Basoti of Kangra, Colebrookia oppositifolia. 

Bassar, Panjab, Capparis spinosa. 

Bassia neriifolia. Moon, Dasyaulus neriifolia, Th. 

Bastard cedar, Eng., Cedrela toona, Roxb., Chick 
rassia tabularis. Ad. Jut!S,, Guazuma tomento- 
sua, //. B. KvvtL, W. <& A,, W, III, 

Bastard ebony, see Bastard woods. Ebony. 

Bastard mahogany, Eng., Cedrela toona, Roxb, 

Bastard poon, ENG.^SterculiafcBtvda..^ L^uu»^ Bax^, 
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Bastard sago palm, Caryota urens, Linn, 
Bastard teak, Butea frondosa, Roxb., also Bry- 

thrina indica, Lam., Roxb. 
Bastard woods, Soymida febrifiiga. Cedar, Chic- 

krassia tabularis. 
Bat, Beng., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxb, 
Bata-lee Singh., Bambusa stridula. 
Batangi, Batank of Jhelum, Murree hills and 

Hazara, Pyrus variolosa, Wall, 
Bat-bar, Panjab, Ficus glomerata, Roxb,, Willde, 
Bather, Panjab, Grewia rothii, DC, 
Batkan, Panj., Celtis nepalensis. Planch, 
Batkar, Murree hills, Celtis caucasica, Willde, 
Batta-kerilla-gass, Singh, Sethia acumiaata, Am, 
Battal, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall, 
Battal of Kaghan, Pyrus aucuparia. 
Batte dombe, Singh., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 

Roxb., W, Ic, 

Battee sal, Beng., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxb. 

Baubwai, Bubm., Careya arborea, Roxb-, Corr. 

Bauhinia acuminata, syn. of Bauhinia nitida. 

fiauhinia Candida, Ait, syn. of B. acuminata, 
Linn., Roxb,, also of B. albida, and B. Candida, 
var. variegata, Linn., W, Sf A., Roxb. 

Bauhinia coromandeliana, DC., syn. of Bauhinia 
purpurea, Linn, 

Bauhinia epicta, Kon,, syn. of B. racemosa. Lam, 
Bauhinia lingua, DeCaitd,, syn. of B. scandens, 

Linn. 
Bauhinia parviflora, Vahl,, DC., Roxb,, syn. of 

Bauhinia racemosa. Lam, 
Bauhinia piperifolia, Roxb., syn. of B. anguina, 

Roxb, 
Bauhinia purpurascens, syn. of B. variegata, Linn, 
Bauhinia racemosa, Vahl., 8yn. of B. \a.h\ii,W,<jhA. 
Bauhinia scandens, Roxb. in E. I. C. Mus., syn. 

of Bauhinia vahlii, W. d: A. 

Bauhinia variegata, Linn.,8yn. ofB. purpurascens. 

Bavena, Can., Melia azedarach, Linn, 

Bawa, Mahb., Cassia fistula, Linn, 

Baya, Mahb., Cassia fistula, Linn, 

Baygona, Ukia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 

Bayla nava maram^ Tam., Dinduga tree, Anglo- 
Can. 

Bay vena. Can., Melia azedarach, Liun, 

Bdellium, Eng., Cammiphora Madagascarensis, 
LindL Ft, Med, 

Bead tree, Eng., Azadirachta indica. Ad, Juss,, 

Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Bed, Pees., Calamus rotang, Linn., Canes. 
Bed-i-anjir, Pebs., Ricinus communis, Linn, 
Bed-i-leila, Panj., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb, 
Bed-i-majnoon, Hind., Salix babylonica, Linn, 
Bed-i-mushk, Pers., Salix caprea, Linn, 
Beebla, Mahb., Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Roxb. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb, 
Beebwa, Mahb., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
Beef wood, Eng., Casuarina equisitifolia and Ca- 

suarina muricata, Roxb. 

Beejee kooroowan, Ubia, Wrightia, Species, 
Beheyra, Hind., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Behra, Hind., Nauclea ? ? Species. 
Behul, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia. Ruck. 
Beidelsar, Hind., Calotropis procera, R, Br, 
Bejasal, Hind., and Bejasar, Hind, of Nagpore, 

Pterocarpns marsupium, Roxb, 
Bekli, behkul, bhehkar, and bhekling of Kuna- 

war, Ravi, Beas, Sutlej, Prinsepia utilis, Royle. 
Bel, Beng., Hind., Mahb., ^gle marmelos, Corr, 



Beladur, Ab., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
Belee vaulkee, Can., Terminalia arj una, W, Sf A. 
Beleyleh, Ar., Pers., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
and Terminalia rubrica ? 

Beleluj, Ar., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Belgauni walnut, Eng., Aleurites triloba, Fomt. 
Beli, Singh., JEgle marmelos, Corr, 
Bel kambi, Can., Albizzia amara, Boivin, Benth. 
Bella wa, Guz., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Belleric myrobalan, Eng., Terminalia belerica, 

Roxb, 
Belli nundi, Mahb., Lagerstroemia parviflora, 

Roxb. Fl. Ind,, W. Ic, 
Belli-pata, Singh., Paritium tiliaceum, Ad, Jtus, 
Belutta-champagam, Maleal., Mesua ferrea, 

Linn,, DC, 
Belygobel, Singh., Hibiscus tiliaefolia. 
Bendi, Mahb., Thespesia populnea, Lam,, W, Ic, 
Bengal almond tree, Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Bengal fig tree, Eng., Ficus indica, Linn., Roxb, 
Bengal quince, Eng., -ZEgle marmelos, Corr. 
Bengali badam, Mahe., Terminalia catappa, L. 
Benjamin, Eng., Styrax benzoin, Dryander, 
Ben-teak, Anglo-Can., Lagerstroemia macro- 

carpa, Roxb,, W, Ic, 
Benzoin, Eng., Styrax benzoin, Dryander, 
Berberis acanthifolia Wall,, syn. of Berberis 

Nepalensis, Spr, 
Berberis aflSnis, Don., syn. of Berberis flori- 

bunda. 
Berberis angustifolia, Roxb,, syn. of Berberis 

aristata, DC. 
Berberis aristata. Wall., and B. ceratophylla, 

Don., syn. of B. floribunda. 
Berberis chitra, Ham., syn. of Berberis aristata, 
Berberis coriaria, Royle, syn. of B. floribunda. 
Berberis leschenaultii, Wall., syn. of Berberis 

Nepalensis, Spr, 

Berberis miccia, Ham., syn. of B. nepalensis, Spr. 
Berberis petiolaris. Wall., syn. of B. floribunda. 
Berberis pinnata, Roxb., syn. of B. nepalensis, Spr. 
Berberis tinctoria. Lfisch,, syn. of B. aristata, DC, 
Berberis umbellata, Lindl., syn. of B. floribunda 
Ber; birota of Salt Range, Sutlej and Ravi, 

Zizyphus nummularia, W. ^f A. and Z. jujuba. 
Berchemia oppositifolia. Wall., syn. of Sageretia 

oppositifolia, Brogn. 
Berda, Mahr., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Berfa, Panj., Populus balsamifera, Lhm. 
Bergera nitida, Thw. syn. of Clausena indica, Oliv. 
Beriya, Singh., Lumnitzera racemosa, Willde. 
Berkajhar, Duk., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, 
Berli, Mah., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Berra, Pushtu, Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, Lam. 
Bes, Bais of Hazara, Salix, Species, 
Bet, Beta, Beng., Hind., Canes, Calamus rotang, 

lAnn. 
Betada swamamki vriksha. Can., Inga xylocarpa, 
Beta goonda, Can., Uvaria, Species, 
Betamu, Bettamulu, Tel., Canes, Calamus rotang, 

Linn. 
Betel-nut Palm, Eng., Areca catechu, Linn, 
Bethal, pethal of Chenab, &c., Juniperus squamosa. 
Bettapu chettu, Tel., Calamus rotang, Linn,, Roj^, 
Beula, Duk., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb, 
Beurreria IsBvis, G, Don., Ehretia Isevis, Roa^. 
Bhada, Hind,, Nauclea ? ? Species, 
Bhalataka, Sans., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Bhallatamu, Tel, Semecarpus anacardiom, iiwi. 
Bhallatiki, Tel., Semecarpus anacardium, Lwi, 
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Bhalawan, Hikd., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn.> 
Bh^leah, Ubia, ISemecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
Bharjapatri chettu, Tel., Betula bhojpatra, Wall, 
Bhatoo, Hind., Sponia, Sppciex, 
Bhayroo, Ueia, Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxh, 
Bhel, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Bon, 
Bhela, Beng., Dtjk., Hind., Semecarpus anacar- 
dium, Linn^ Boxb,, W. & A., W, Ic, 
Bhelatfdki, Beno., Semecarpus anacardium Linn, 
Bher, Beng., Hind., Mahb., ZiSyphus jujuba, 
Bhera, Mahb., Dereah. 
Bherli-mahar, Tam., Garyota urens, Linn. 
Bheulah, Mahb., Pterocarpus marsupium, Boxh. 
Bhiru, Hind., Chloroxylon swietenia, Iloxh, 
Bhita padari, Sans., Stereospermum suaveolens, 

TT. Ic, 
Bhogara, Mahb., Casearia elliptica. 
Bhokur, Hind., Cordia latifolia, Roxh, 
Bholataki, Beng., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
Bholsari, Dtjk., Mimusops elengi, Zmw., JRoxh, 
Bhora, Beng., Rhizophora mucronata, Lam, 
Bhumowra, Hind.. Cornus, Sp, 
Bhuntas, Pan jab, Salix tetrasperma, Roxh. 
Bhuijamu, Sans., Tel., Betula bhojpatra. Wall, 
Bhyni, Can., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Bia, Due., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxh. 
Biar of Hazara, & Mehra forest, Pinus excelsa, 

Wall,^ Pinus longifolia, Lamb, 
Bibla, Hind., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxh, 
Bibooa, Biboowa, Bibwa, Mahb., Semecarpus 
anacardium, Ziww., Semecarpus cuneifolius,i?a:6. 

Bida, Pan J., Salix tetrasperma, Roxh, 

Bidai, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 

Bidal, Beng., Bauhinia purpurascens. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Linn,, Roxb», syn. of 
Stereospermum chelonoides, W. /c, DC, 

Bignonia falcata, K(B7i^s MSS., syn. of Spathodea 
rheedii, Spreng, 

Bignonia indica, Linn,, syn. of Calosanthes indica, 
Btainv, 

Bignonia pentandra. Lour,, syn. of Calosanthes 
indica, Blainv. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis, Roxh,, Spathodea Rox- 
burghii, Sprevg, 

Bignonia spathacea, Linn, fi. suppl., syn. of Spa- 
thodea rheedii, Spreng. 

Bignonia stipulata, Roxh, FL, syn. of Spathodea 
stipulata. Wall. 

Bignonia suaveolens, Roxh., syn. of Stereosper- 
mum suaveolens, W. Ic. 

Bignonia suberosa, Roxh., syn. of Millingtonia 
hortensis, Linn. 

Bignonia undulata, Roxh., syn. of Tecoma undu- 
lata, G. Don. 

Bikki,TEL., Gardenia enneandra, Kon,, W. & A,, 

also. 
Bikki, Tel., Gardenia latifolia. Ait, . 
Bil of Panjab, Mgle marmelos, Corr, 
Bilate amra, Beng., Spondias dulcis, Forst, 
Bilimbi, Beng., Eng., Averrhoa bilimbi, Willde, 
Bilin of Panjab, Feronia elephantum, Corr, 
Billi nandi. Can., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, 

Roxb. 
Billu chettu, Tel., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxb, 
Billudu, Tel., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxh, 
Bilugu, Ueia, Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxh, 
iJilvamu chettu, Tel^ -^gle marmelos, Corr, 
Bilvar titha mara. Can., Feronia elephantum, 
Bin, BuBM., Tree, Eng. 
Bina, Beng., Avicennia tomentosa, Linn,, Roxh, 



Bincha, DuK., Flacourtia sapida, Roxh. 
Bindake, Hind., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl, 
Bingah ? Burm., Nauclea diversifolia, Wall. 
Bira, Tel., Elaeodendron Roxburghii, W. ^ A, 
Birar of Beas, Zizyphus nunmiularia, W. ^ A. 
Bird cherry, Eng., Prunus padus, Linn., Cerasus 
puddum. 

Birmi, Hind., Cratrova nurvala, Ruck., Ilam. 
Birmi-ki-jhar, Duk., Cratgava Roxburghii, R. 
Bis, Panjab, Salix tetrasperma, Roxh. 
Bis of Kaghan, Myricaria, Sp. 
Bisa, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Bisindidi of Chenab, Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Bisra, Panj., Cedrela toona var serrata, Royle. 
Bissahri pala, Panjab, Diospyros lotus, L, 
Biti, Can., Blackwood. 

Biti maram, Tam., Dalbergia sissoides, Grah, 
Bitsu, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn, 
Bitti, Can., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxh., W, 8f A. 
Biul, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia. Buck. 
Biuns changma, Panj., Populus nigra, L. 
Bjoo-ben, Bubm., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxh., 
W.SfA. 

Black agallocha, Eng., Aquilariaagallocha, Roxh. 

Eagle wood. 
Black bully, Eng., Achras sapota, Linn. 
Black dammer Tree, Eng., Canarium strictum, 
Black wellia tetrandra, W, Ic. A., syn. of Black- 

wellia ce3'lanica. Gardner. 
Blackwood, Eng., Dalbergia, Species. 
Blackwood tree, Eng., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxh, 
Blatti, Maleal of Rheede,Sonneratia acida, Willde, 
Blimbing has, Blimbing basi, Malay, Averrhoa 

bilimbi, Willde. 

Blim-bing-manis, Malay, Averrhoa carambola, 

Linn.f Willde. 
Blinbingan teres, Rumph, syn. of Averrhoa 

bilimbi, Willde. 
Boay-gy-in, Bubm., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb, 
Bodah or Bondago, Hind., Lagerstroemia lanceo- 

lata. 
Bodanki chettu, Tel., Balsamodendron agallocha, 

W^A. 

Bodanta chettu, Tel., Bauhinia purpurea, Liiln, 
Bodda chettu, Tel., Ficus glomerata, Roxh, 
Boddi chettu, Tel. , Macaranga roxburghii, Wall. 
Bodo jamo, Ueia ? Eugenia jambola na, Lam, 
B^«XXtoi; GE.,Commiphora madagascarensis,iiwrf^. 
Boehmeria 8alicifoHa,syn. of Nussiessya hypoleuca, 
Bo-gaha, Singh., Ficus religiosa, Roxh, 
Boffu, Tel., Charcoal. 

Bohira reora. Hind., Bignonia undulata, Boxih, 
Bois d' aigle, Fb., Aquilaria agallocha, Roxh. 
Eagle wood. 

Bois de Bresil, Fb., C83salpinia sappan, Liim, 
Bois de colophane,FB., Canarium commune, Linn. 
Bois de couleuvre, FE.,Strychnos colubrina, Linn, 
Bois de fer, Fb., Iron wood. 
Bois du rose, Fb., Rosewood. 
Bokaara-gass,SiNGH., Gomphia angustifolia, Vahl, 
Bo-ke-mai-za, Bubm., Kydia calycina, Roxh, 
Bokmo, Ueia, Csesalpinia sappan, Linn,, Roxh, 
Bokur, Mahb., Cordia Rothii, Rcem ^ Sch, 
Bombax gossypium, Linn,, Roxh,, syn. of Coch- 

lospermum gossypium, DC. W. ^ A, 
Bombax heptaphyllum, Cav. syn. of Bombax 

Malabaricum, DC, W, ^ A, 
Bombax pentandrum, Zinw., syn. of Eriodendron 

anfractuosum, DC, W. ^ A. W. Ic, 
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Bombax pentaphyllum syu. of Bombax inalabari- 

cum, DC, W. <&; A, 
Bombay Black-wood, Eng., Cassia florida, VahL 
Bonibi, Singh., Symplocos spicata, lioxh, 
Bo-mee-gass, Singh., Tetranthera roxburghii. 
Bo-pata, Tel., Stylocoryna bera, A. Rich, 
Bondara, Bondarah, Mahe., Lagerstroemia parvi- 

flora, Roxb., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, Aoxb. 
Bonga, BiSAYA, Areca catechu, Linn, 
Bonga, Tag., Areca catechu. Linn. 
Bongasjampac, Malay, Mictielia champaca, LiJin. 
Bongu veduru, Tel., Barabusa. 
Bon khejur, Beng., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Boohora-gass, Singh., Dipterocarpus hispidus, 

Thw. 
Booinch, Beng., Flacourtia sapida, Hoxb, 
Boo-kanda-gass, Singh., Rottlera tetracocca,i2oa:6. 
Booloo-gass, Singh., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Boo-Mai-za, Burm., Albizzia stipulata, Boiv, 
Boot-kus, Mahe., ElsBodendron roxburghii, 

IV. SfA. 
Bor, Mahe., Zizyphusjujuba, Willde. 
Borassus gomutus, Lour.^ syn. of Arenga sac- 

charifera, Ldbill. 
Boroana, Ueia, Crataeva, Species, 
Barodha, Ueia, Bauhinia variegata, Liftn, 
Bosonto-gundi, Ueia, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Bosso, It., Bossolo, It., Boxwood, Buxus. 
Boswellia serrata, Stack,, syn. of Boswellia thuri- 

fera, Moxb, 
Botku, Tel., Hemigymnia macleodii. Griff, 
Boue-bayuza, Bubm., Excoecaria agallocha, Linn, 
Bouro-janti, Beng., Sesbania sBgyptiaca, Pebs. 
Bouro, UEiA„Bombax malabaricum,i>C., W.8f A, 
Boxwood, Eng., Buxus. 
Brab tree, Eng., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn, 
Brah, Panjab, Rhododendron arboreum, Sm. 
Branch flowered cynometra, Eng., Cynometra 

ramiflora, Linn. 
Brankul, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L, 
Brari, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L, 
Brasof Chamba,&c., Rhododendron arboreum,iSm. 
Brasiletto wood, Eng., Cffisalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Brasilienholz, Gee., Cassalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Brasilienhout, Dut., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Brazilwood, Eng., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Brazilian plum, Eng., Spondias dulcis, Forst, 
Bre of Kanawar, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Bread-fruit tree, Eng., Artocarpus incisa, Linn.^f. 
Bridelia retusa, Spr..^ syn, of Bridelia montana. 
Bridelia spinosa, Roxb,, syn, of Bridelia montana. 
Broad-leaved sepistan, Eng., Cordialatifolia, Roxb, 
Bruguiera gymnorrhiza, Lam,, syn, of Bruguiera 

Rheedii, VHerii, 
Bruguiera Madagascariensis, DC, syn. of Lum- 

nitzera racemosa, Willde. 
Bua-alu, Marquesa, Santalum album, Linn., Roxb. 
Bua lontar, Malay., Borassus flabelUformis,Ztn«. 
Bubbe mara. Can., Calophyllum calaba, Linn, 
Buchsbaum, Gee., Buxus, Box-wood. 
Buckthorn, Eng., Hippophae salicifolia. 
Budada-nedi, Tel., Careya arborea, Roxb, 
Budanar memoka Kangra, Marlea begonifolia,B6. 
Budareni, Tel., Capparis diyaricata, Lam. 



Budderi, 8an.s., Zizyphus jujuba Willde, Lam. 
Buddhs cocoanut, Eng., in tiurmab, Sterculia alata 

Roxb, 
Budu niuru, Tel., Sponia orientalis, Voigt. 
Buffalo thorn, Eng., Acacia latronuro, Willde. 
Buhura, Beng., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Buhira, Beng., Terminalia rubrica ? 
Buhuari, Beng., Cordia latifolia, R,^ B. myza, L. 
Buis, Fb., Buxus, Box-wood. 
Bujoon, Beng.*, Corypha elata, Roxb, 
Buka, Sans., Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 
Bukampadaruka, Sans., Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Bukayim, bukain. Pees., Melia semper virens, R. 
Bukbur, Ab., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Bukkapu chettu, Tel., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Buko, Beng., Agati grandiflorum, Dcsv, 
Buli ? Beng., Sterculia urens, Roxb, 
Bulla, DuK., Terminalia belerica, Boxh. 
Bully or Bulli tree, Eng., Achras sapota, Lbm, 
Buloositoon rooman yunani, Punica granatum, L. 
Buluh, Malay, Bambusa. 
Buna of Kaghan, Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
Buna, Bu-in, bunin. Pan J., Platanus orientalis, L 
Bundaroo,Tel. of Godavery, Nauclea cordifolia,R. 
Bundaru, Hind., Hymenodyction excelsum, 

Wall, in Fl. Ind, 
Bunius sativus, Rumph, syn. of Antidesma bimias, 

Spreng. 
Bun uch, Beng., Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Burhul, Beng., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb., W. Jc. 
Burija, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum. Wall, 
Burja, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum. Wall, 
Burmese sassafras wood, Laurus glanduUfera?? 

Wall, 
Burmese varnish tree, Eng., Melanorrhsea usitatis- 

sima. Wall, 
Buro kukur chettu, Ueia, Tetranthera. 
Buro ritha, Beng., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Burra jamon, Hind., Eugenia jambolanay Lam, 
Burra munga, Hind., Canthium parviflorum, Lam. 
Burra nuge, Can., Olea dioica, Roxb, 
Burrul mara, Can., Bombax, Species, 
Bursera paniculata, Lam., syn. of Canarium 

commune, Linn, 
Bursera serrata, Wall., syn.Icica indica, W,d; A. 
Buruch-gass, Singh., Chloroxylon swietenia, J?o:r6. 
Buruga, Tel., Buruga manu, Tel., Eribdendron 

anfractuosum, DC.^ Bombax malabaricum, DC» 
Burute, Singh., Chloroiylon swietenia, Roxb, 
Bushan of Upper Chenab, Salix alba, Linn. 
Bush-randia, Eng., Randia dumetomm, Lam, 
Busso, It., Buxus, Boxwood. 
But, Beng., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxb, 
Butakaramee, Tel., Nauclea parvifolia^ Rox^. 
Butalli maram, Tam., Givottia rotUeriformis, 
Butna, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Butonica speciosa. Lam., syn. oi Barringtonia 

speciosa, Linn, 
Butonica sylvestris alba, Rumph, syn. of Barring- 
tonia racemosa, Roxb, 
Bwai-jin, Bubm., Bauhinia brachycarpa, Wall,, 

B. racemosa. Lam, 
Byew, Burm., Dillenia scabrella, Boxb, 
By-it-zin, Bubm., Antidesma paniculatam, Rch, 
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Caoutchouc tree, Eng., Ficus elastica, Soxb. 
Cabo negro, Sp., Gomuto, Malay. 
Cabbage palm, Eng., Areca oleracea, Linn, 
Cadali pua, Tam., Lagerstrcemia reginse, Hoxb, 
Caha milile? Singh., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Chamkharak, Panjab, Carpinus viminea. 
Cajanus indicus, Spr., syn, of Cytisus cajan, Linn. 
Oakay, Can., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Calaba tree, Eng,, Calophyllum calaba, Linn, 
Calamander maram, Tam., Calamander wood, 

Diospyros hirsuta, Linn,Jil. 
Calamus petrseus, Lour,^ syn. of Calamus rotang, 

Linn,, Eoxb. 
Calamus roxburghii, Griff,, Royle, syn. of Calamus 

rotang, Linn,, Roxh, 
Calapa, Malay, the nut of Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Calappas, Rumph, syn. of Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Calophyllum apetalum, Willd., syn. of Calophyllum 

calaba, Zf w«, 
Calophyllum bintagor, Jioxb., syn. of Calophyllum 

inophyllum, i?«w,, Boxb, 

Calophyllum calabioides, G, Don^ syn. of Calo- 
phyllum calaba, Linn, 

Calophyllum decipiens, Wight III,, syn. of Calo- 
phyllum calaba, Linn, 

Calophyllum spuriura, Ghoisy, syn. of Calophyl- 
lum calaba, Lintu 

Calophyllum wightiana. Wall,, syn. of Calo- 
phyllum calaba, Linn, 

Calotropis gigantea, Andr,, syn. of Calotropis 
procera, R, Br, 

Calu-keale, Singh., Buteafrondosa, Hoxb., W,dhA, 

Calu midiriya. Sing., Diospyros hirsuta, Linn.Jil. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia, Mnn., syn. of 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Boxb,, W, dh Ic, 

Calyptranthes jambolana, Willde, syn. of Eugenia 

jambolana, Lam,, Roxb. 
Carabessedia, Kunih, syn. of Buchanania angusti- 

folia, Boxb, 
Cambogia gutta, Linn., syn. of Garcinia gutta, 

B. W, 
Camel thorn, Eng., Alhagi maurorum, ToHf*ne, 

w.sr A. 

Cameraria zeylanica. Moon Ct,, syn. of Gyrinops 

walla, Gcsrt 
Camirium cordifolium, Gcert., syn. of Aleurites 

triloba, Forst, Boxb. 
Caniphire of the Song of Solomon, Lawsonia alba, 

Lam., W'&^ A. 
Camphora oracinarum, Nees,, Laurus camphora, 

Linn, 
Camunium sinense, Rumph, syn. of Aglaia odo- 

rata. Lour, 
Canara amra. Sans., Spondias raangifera, Pers. 
Canarium balsamiferuro, Willd,, sya^ of Boswellia 

glabra, Roxb., W,Sf A, 
Canarium mehenbethene, Gceri., syu. of Canarium 

commune, Linn. 
Canarium vulgare, Rumph,, syn. of Canarium 

commune, Linn. 
Cane, Eng., Calamus rotang, Linn., Roxb. 
Canela, Sp., Cinnamomnm zeylanicum, Ne^. 
Canella, It., Lat., Post., Cinnamomum zeylani- 
cum, Nees. 
Cannelle, Fk., CiHattmomttia zejluBicum, Neeg. 



Canthium coronatum, Lam., syn. of Randia dume 
torum, Lam. 

Canthium corymbosum, Pebs., syn. of Stylocoryna 
webera, A. Rich. ' 

Canthium umbellatum, Wight, syn. of Canthium 
didymum, Gcert. 

Capparis bisperma, Boxb., syn. of Capparis grandis, 
Linn. 

Capparis brevispina? Gibson, Capparis grandis, 
Linn. 

Capparis grandis, Klein., syn. of Capparis grandis, 
Linn. 

Capparis maxima, Heyne in Both., syn. of Cappa- 
ris grandis, Linn, 

Capparis trifoliata, Roxb., syn. of Crataeva Rox- 
burghii, R. Br., W. dc A. 

Capparis zeylanica, Roa;6., syn. of Capparis horrida, 
Linn^, W. ik A., Ic. 

Carallia integrifolia, Grah., syn. of Carallialucida, 

Roxb, 
Carallia integerrima, DC., syn. of Carallia lucida, 

Roxb. 
Carambola, Port., Averrhoa carambola, Linn, 
Caranosi, Bhecde, Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Carapa nioluccensis, Lam., syn. of Xylocarpui 

granatum, Keen., W. & A. 
Carbalho, Port., Oak. 
Carbo ligni, Lat., Charcoal. 
Carbon Eng., Charcoal. 
Carbone de legna, It., Charcoal. 
Carbon de lena, Sp., Charcoal. 
Carbonium, Lat., Charcoal. 
Carey's tree, Eng., Careya arborea, Boxb. 
Caryon, Greek, Juglans regia, Linn. 
(yaryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., syn. of Eugenia 

caryophyllata, Thun, 
Carria speciosa, txarrfn.jSyn.ofG^rdonia speciosa, 

Thw. 
Carri vembu maram, Tam., Garuga pinnata, Roxb* 
Carru maradu, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, W, 

4r A. 

Carruwa puttay, Tam., Cinnamomnm zeylanicum, 

Neea. 
Cashew nut tree, Eng., Anacardium occidentale, 

Linn. 
Casse fistulense, Fa., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Cassia javanica, Cathartocarpus javanicus. 
Cassia marginata, Boxb., syn. of Cathartocarpus 

Roxburghii. 

Cassia nodosa, syn. of Cathartocarpus nodosus, 
Voigt. 

Cassia pula, T^at., Cassia fistula. Linn. 

Cassia purgantc, Port., Cassia nstula, Linn, 

Cassia senna, Boxb., Cassia fiorida, Vahl. 

Cassia sumatrana, Boxb., syn. of Cassia florida, 
VahL 

Cassuvium pomiferum, Lam., Rheede, syn. of Ana- 
cardium occidentale, Linn. 

Catechu tree, Eng., Acacia catechu, Willde. 

Catechu palm^ Eng., Areca catechu, Linn, 

Catappa, Malay, Terminalia catappa, Linn., Ro^* 

Catha montana, For sh., syn. of Celastrus montana, 
Roxb., W.^J., W, Ic. 

Cathartocarpus fistula, Pers., syn. of Cassia fistula, 
Linn, 
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Cathartocarpus marginattts, G, Don^ syn. of 

Cathartocarpus roxburghii. 
Gattu elupa, Tah., Terminalia belerica, Eoxb, 
Caungoe, Maleal., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Cavallium urens, syn. of Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Cavamillea Fhilippensis, Desrotuts, syn. of Diospy- 

ros mabola, Roxb. 
Cavita vriksa, Can^ Feronia elephantum, Corr, 
Cavughu, Malbal, Areca catechu, Linn. 
Caya-vanff-dee? Coch-China, Sassafras wood. 
Cay-me, Ooch-China, Taraarindus indica, Linn. 
Ceanothus Asiaticus, Linn., syn. of Colubrina 

Asiatica, R. Br. 
Ceanothus capsularis, Eoxb , syn. of Colubrina 

Asiatica, li. Br. 
Cedar wood, Eno., Hymenodyction excelsum. 

Wall, in FL Ind. 
Ceder, Dut., Cedar. 
Cedre, Fr., Cedar. 

Cedrela hexandra, Wall., syn. of Cedrela toona, R. 
Cedro, It., Sp., Cedar. 
Cedrus, Lat., Cedar. 
Cedrus deodara, syn. of Larix deodara. 
Ceiba pentandra, Goer In, syn. of Eriodendron 

anfractuosum, i>(7., W. &• A., W, Ic. 
Celastrus verticillata, Roxb., syn. of Fittospomm 

floribundum, W. <k A. 
Celtis orientalis, Roxb., syn. of Sponia orien- 

talis, Voigt. 
Cephalanthns pilulifer, Lam., syn. of Nauclea 

paryifolia, Roxb,, Willde. , 

Cerasus comuta, Royle, syn. of Prunus padus, Linn. 

Cerbera lactaria, Buck., syn. of Cerbera manghas, 
Linn. 

Cerbera quaternifblia, Roxb., syn. of Cerbera 
manghas, Linn. 

Cerbera thevetis, Don, Mill, syn. of Thevetia 
neriifolia, Jms. 

Cerebera thevetii, Linn., syn. of Thevetia neriifo- 
lia, Jus8. 

Ceriscus malabaricus, Gartn., syn. of Randia 
dumetorum, Lam. 

Ceylon cork tree, Eno., Sonneratia acida, Willde, 

Ceylon Oak, Eng., Schleichera trijuga, Willde. 

Ceylon tea tree.ENa., Elseodendron glaucum,F£B8. 

Chachiyon oi Kangra hills, Rhododendron, 
arboreum, Sm., W. le. 

Chadachy maram, Tam., Grewia tiliaefolia, Vdhl. 
Chadacula, Tel., Yateria indica, Linn. 
Chai-bin, Bubh., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Chal, Fakjfab, Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Chalita, Beng., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb.^ Rheede, 
Chalo-dhona, Ubia, Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Chaolmugra, Hind., Chaulmoogra odorata. 
Chalta, Bbng., Dillenia speciosa, Thiinb., Rheede, 
Chalun of Kotgarh, Fopulus ciliata. Wall. 
Chamba of Kaghan, Frinsepia utilis, Royle. 
Chambara, Mahb., Fremna tomentosa, Willde, 
Chamboolii, Ddk., Bauhinia vahlii, W. ^ A. 
Chami, Tel., Frosopis spicigera, W. ^ A. 
Chamiari of Jhelum, Prunus puddum, Lind, 
Chamkat of Murree, Desmodium tilisefolium. 
Chtunaree, Mahb., rremna integrifolia, Roxb. 
Chamakri, Hind., Michelia champaCa, Linn. 
Chamror, Hind., Ehretia aspera. 
Chamote, Hind., Michelia cnampaca, Linn. 
Champ of Chenab, Alnus, Speciea. 
Champa, Beng., Champaka,BENG.,SANa, Champa- 

kam, Maleal., Champakamu, Tel., Mich^ia 

champaca, Linn. 



Champeyamu, Tel., Michelia chaiDpui^>Xka»iik 
Chamresh or Simbar, Rhododendron eam^ritt- 

latum. 
Chanam ; chanini, Fanj., Fopulus alba,.i&'nfl. : 
Chanda, Can., Macaranga roxburghii, WM. 
Chandan, Mahb., Santalum album, lAim*^ Bo*tb. 
Chandana, Beng., Hind., Pterocarpiis satitalinus, 

Linn. 
Chandana, Beng., Hind., Malat, Mai«bax.., Sans., 

Santalum album, Linn., Roxb. 
Chandanam, Tam.. Tel., Santalum album, Linn., 

Roxb. 
Chandanapu chettu, Tel., Santalum album, Linn., 

Roxb. 
Chandra, Tel., Acacia sundra, I>C. 
Changiua of Lahoul, Fopulus balsamifera, JAnui. 
Chauuni of the Chenab, Fopulus alba, Linn. 
Chaplasb, Hind., Artocarpus chaplasha, Roxb. 
Char, Mahb., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., W.ikA. 
Chara, Sans., Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Ch:ira, Tel., Buchanania intermedia, W. Ic, 
Chara pappu, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Chanii or chalai of Kaghan, Juniperus excelsa, 

Bieb. 

Charai, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Chari, Pushtu, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Charaoli, Hind., Buchanania latiiolia, Rox6. 
Charbon, Fe., Charbon de bois, Fb., Charcoal. 
Chardul of the Talmud, Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Charmagz, Pers., Juglans regia, Linn. 
Charo, Ubia, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Charu mamidi, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Chaste tree, Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Chaterni of Sutlej, Rhamnus purpureus, RoyU 
Chatinn, Beng., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Chatta matta,.TEL., Gardenia gummifera, Linn. 
Chayan ka-yoe, Bubm., Amoora rohituka, W. 4" ^« 
Chechua, Gond., Albizzia odoratissima, BeiUh. 
Chedy, Tam., Tree. 

Chendu phul, Hind., Parkiabiglandulosa, W. SfA. 
Chendurapu chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, i?. 
Chelat pipul, Beng., Stillingia sebifera, Willde. 
Chem-maram, Maleal., Amoora rohituka. 
Chene, Fb., Oak, Eng. 

Chennaaree of the Kader race, Unona pannosa, 
Dak. 

Cher of Chenab, Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Cheru pinnai, Tam., Calophyllum calaba. Lim. 

Cheerie, Sans., Mimusops hexandrus, Boxh.^ W. k. 

Cheer, Hind., Finns longifolia, Lam,b., Roxb. 

Chetippa, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum, Wo//. 

Chetippa of Circars,'J'EL.,Hymenodyctioii, ^/cic*. 

Chettu, Tel., Timber Tree, Eng. 

Cheetz, Mahb., Tamarindus Indica, Linn., Roxb. 

Chichra, Fanjab, Butea frondosa, Roxb., W. ^ A. 

Chickolee of Central Provmces, Sponia orientalK 

Chickrassia minmonii, Gbah., syn. of Chickrassia 

velutina, Wall. 
Chicon ? Beng., Sponia orientalis, Vo^U 
Chijla Fanjab, Fraxinus xanthoxyUoides. . 
Chikan, Fanjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, WaU. 
Chikati manu ? Tel., Mesua ferrea, Lwn.^ DC* 
Chikni, Panj., Buxus sempervirens, L. 
Chikrassi, Beng., Chickrassia tabularis Ad Ju$8. 
Chikri of Kanawar, Buxus sempervireaa, Z. 
Chikul mara. Can., Albizzia elata. 
Chil, Panj., Finns longifolia, Lamb.<, Roxb. 
Chila, Panj., Casearia tomentosa, Rox^ 
Chilas of Kullu, Beas, Cedrus depdova, jl^muL 
Chilgozeh, Pusht., Fiaus^^erardiaaa, WalL 
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Chtlk« d«dii^, Tel., Guatteriacerasoides, Duval. 
OhiH|i^ i^AMjr., Gasearia tomentofla, Roxb. 
Ohilla chettu, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, L, 
Chiliagliirtiialfi obettu, TiiL., Strychnos potatorum, 

Z., Willde. 
C&iM4 gm]A chettn, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, 

Z^ Willde. 
Chilla of Jhullundhur, Wendkndia cinerea ? 
Ohilbinj-ka-jhar, Hind., Strychnos potatorum, Z. 
Chilrow of Northern Himalaya, Finns webbiana, 

W&U. ^ Lamb. 
Ghima-punji, MALEAL,Cochlo8permum gossypium, 

DC, W. ^ A. 
Ghimnanu, Lahoul, Chenab, Amygdalus persica. 
Chimu, Pan J., Syringa emodi, Wall. 
Cfainanffee, Tel., Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb, 
China karinguva, Tel., Gardenia lucida, Roxb. 
Chin-ki-tut, Hind., Moms sinensis. 
China moralli,' Tel., Bnchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Chinu-, Pees., Platanus orientalis, Linv. 
Chinduga, Tel., Albizzia stipulata, Boiv, 
Chinna botuku, Tel., Cordia angustifolia, Roxh. 
Chinnangi, Tel., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, R^ 
Chinna nagi, Tel., Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb, 
Chinna jami, Tel., Acacia cineraria, Willd. 
Chinna kalinga, Tel. & Can., Dillenia pentagyna, 

Roxb., W. ^ A. 

Chinta chettu, Tel., Tamarindus indica, lainn, 

Chinta pandu, Tel., Tamarindus indica, lAnn. 

Chipal,rANjAB,Ulmus erosa? also U. pumila, Pall. 

Chir of Chamba, Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Chir, Pawj., Pinus longifolia. Lamb.., Roxb. 

Chiri, Sans., Mimnsops hexandrus, Roxb., W. Ic. 

Chiri, Panj., Pinus gerardiana, Wall. 

Chiri bikki, Tel., Gardenia gummifera, Linn. 

Chir chiran, and sari, Ravi, Prunus armeniaca. 

Chirr dudduga, Tel., Alphonsea lutea, H.f. Sf T. 

Chiri manu, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 

Chiri, Sans., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 

Chiroli, t'ser-kuji chuli, chur-sari, Chenab, Prunus 
armeniaca. 

Chirongia sapida. Buck., syn. of bnchanania lati- 
folia, Roxh., W.Sf A. 

Chironji, Hind., Bnchanania latifolia, Roxb. 

Chirugu, Tel., Caryota urens, Linn. 

Chita bagnu, Panj., Populus alba, L. 

Chitari, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 

Chitka, BsNQ., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., Roxh. 

Chitaka mraku, Tel., Xanthochymus pictorius, 

Roxb. 
Chiti sirin, Panjab, Cedrela toona var. Serrata, 

Royle. 
Chit patra of Jhelum and Kaghan, Marlea begoni- 

foba, Roxb. 
Chitra. Hind., Berberis lycium, Royle. 
Chitraka, Tel., Limonia pentagyna. 
Chitta duduka, Tkl., Guatteria cerasoides, Duval. 
Chitta tumiki, Tel., Diospyros tomentosa. Roxb. 
Chitti ankudu, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, R. B. 
Chittigong chettu,Tel., Chickrassia tabularis, A.J. 
Chittigong karra, Tel., Chickrassia tabularis, A .J. 
Chitti^ongwood, Eng., Chickrassia tabularis, A.J, 
Chiu, Panj., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Chlo-aini, Burm., Eriolsena, Species. 
Chloroxylon dupada, Aina., syn. of Vateria indica, 

Linn. 
Choar kullimaram,TAM., Soymidafebrifuga,iiy. 
Chob, Pbks., Timber. 

Chob'^i-paQ, Kasr., Fothergillia involucrata. 
Choda of Ilazara, Pyrus baccata. 



Cbonemorpha antidysenterica, G. Dov,, syn. of 

Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall, 
Chora of Kaghan, Quercus ilex, Linn., also, Q., 

dilatata, Lindl. 
Chota akunda, Hind., Calotropis herbacea, Carey. 
Chota of Lahoul, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Chotojam, Beng., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Roxb, 
Chotta of Kaghan, Pyrus kumannensis. 
Chouk maram, Tam., Casuarina c^uisitifolia. 
Chovanna-mundari, Mal., Bauhinia variegata, L, 
Christ's Thorn, Eng., Paliums aculeata. 
Chrysophyllum acuminatum, Roxb., Fl. Jnd,, syn. 

of Chrysophyllum Roxburghii, G. Don. 

Ch'tra of Murree and Hazara, Staphylea emodi ? 

Chual, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall, 

Chunduna, Dok., Santalum album, Linn. 

Chu-i of Pangi, Pyrus mains, Linn. 

Chuj, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 

Chuli, Ladak, Prunus armeniaca. 

Chum, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 

Chumpa, Duk., Michelia champaca, Linn. 

Chumyari of Murree Hills, Cerasus puddum. 

Chun, Hind., Euphorbia royleana. 

Chune, Maleal., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Chung, Panj., Salix alba, Linn. 

Chung, also Chunt of Pangi and Chenab, Pyrus 

mains, Linn. 
Chur, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Cinchona exeelsa, Roxb., syn. of Hymenodyction 

excelsum. Wall. 
Cinnamomum, Lat., Gnnamomum zeylanicum, 

Cinqamomum cassia, Blume^ syn. of Cinnamomum 

aromaticum, Neea v. Escn. 
Cinnamon, Cinnamon tree, Cinnamomum zeylani- 

cum, Nees. 
Cissus arborea, Forsk., syn. of Salvadora pernca 

Linn., W. Ic. 
Citrus nobilis. Lour., ayn. of Citrus aurantium, 

Linn, 
Claoxylon digynum, Wight, Rottlera digyna, Thw. 
Clearing nut tree, Strychnos potatorum, Z. Willde, 
Clethropsis nitida, Spctch., syn. of Alnus, Species. 
Clove tree, Eng., Eugenia caryophyllata, Thun, 
Cluytia coUina, Roxb., syn. of Amanoa collina, 

iaillon. 
Cluj'tia patula, Rox.,syn. of Amanoa patula, Thw. 
Cluytia spinosa??'? syn. of Amanoa spinosa??? 
Cluytia spinosa, Roxb., syn, of Briedelia spinosa, 

Willde, Roxb. 

Coaya maram, Tam., Psidium p}Tiferum, Linn. 

Cobare aku, Tel., Cadjan, Malay. 

Cobri, Can., Cocos nucifera, Linn., its oil. 

Cocchi, It., Cocos nucifera, Linn., the nut. 

Cocoanut. Eng., Cocos nucifera, lAnn. 

Cocos, Fb., Sp., Cocos nucifera, Linn., the nut. 

Cocos nypa, Lour., syn. of Nipa fruticans. 

Codaga pala, Maleal, Wrightia antidysenterica, 
R. Br,, the bark. 

Coia pallum, Tam., Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 

Coir, Eng., Hind., fibre of Cocos nucifera, X. 

Colbertia coromandeliana, DC, syn. of Dillenia 
pentagyna, Roxh., W. ^ A. 

(yolong-gass, Singh., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxh. 

Colophonia Mauritiana, D.C, syn. of Canarium 
commune, Linn. 

Colymbeya excelsa, Spreng., syn. of Araucaria 
excelsa, R. Br. 

Combretum decandrum, 83m. of Terminalia parvi- 
flora, Thiv. 
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Common Andromeda, Etig., Andromeda ovali- 

folia, Don. 
Common bead tree, Eng., Melia azedaracb, Linn, 
Common bread tree, Eng., Lunu midelle, Singh. 
Common hedge plant,ENG.,Euphorbia tiraculli,litnn 
Common oak,ENG.,Quercu8 incana Q. semeearpi- 

folia. 
Common orange, Ekg., Citrus aurantimu, i^'nn. 
Common sapota, Eng., Acbras sapota, Linn, 
Common walnut tree, Juglans regia, lAnn. 
Conda than-kaia,T£L.StercuUa folis digitatis,i4tn« 
Condondong, Rnmph^ Spondias mangitera, Fers. 
Conessi bark tree, Eng., Wrightia antidysente- 

rica, JR. Br. 
Conessie, Fr., Wrightia antidysenterica, R, Br., 

the bark. 
Cong-gass, Singh., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Conta banso, Ueia, Bambusa spina. 
Contaya-kulli, Tel., Zizyphus, Spf^cies. 
Coojee jamo, IJria, Eugenia jambolana, Lam, 
Coongilliya maram, Tam., Rhus, Species. 
Coral tree, Erythrina indica,Zaw,,E. stricta,Roa:6. 
Cordia cuniata, Heyne^ syn. of Cordia rothii, 

2ice?n. ds Sch. 

Cordia domestica, Both., syn. of Cordia myxa, 

Linn., Roxb, 
Cordia domestica, Hoxb., syn. of Cordia obliqua, 

Willd. 
Cordia incana, Eoyle^ syn. of Cordia vestita, H. 

f. et T., of Gynaion vestitum, £fC. 
Cordia MacLeodii, Beddome, Hemigymnia mac- 

leodii, Criff. 
Cordia officinalis, Xam., syn. of Cordia myxa, L. 
Cordia reticulata, Roxb., syn. of Cordia angusti- 

folia, Boxh. 
Cordia tomentosa. Wall,, syn. of Cordia obliqua, 
. Willd. 

Cordia vestita, //. <i' Th., syn. of Gynaion vesti- 
tum, DC. 
Cordia Wallichii, G. Don., W. C, syn. of Cordia 

obliqua, Willd. 
Cork tree, Eng., Millingtonia hortensis, Linu.Jil. 
Comus sanguinea, Fo7'sk., syn. of Cordia myxa, L. 
Coromandel ebony,Diospyro8 melanoxylon, RoxK 
Coromandel Gooseberry tree, Eng., Averrhoa 

cararabola, Linn., Willde. 
Coronilla coccinea, Willde, syn. of Agati grandi- 

florum, Desv. 
Coronilla grandiflora, Willde , syn. of Agati gran- 

diflorum, Desv. 
Coronilla sesban, Willd.^ Roxb., E. I. M., syn. of 

Sesbania JBgyptiaca, Pers. 
Corte-de-pala, Port., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R. Br. The bark. 
Cortex caryophylloides, Rumph., syn. of Cinna- 

momum culitlawan, Nees. 
Corunga munje mara, CAN.,Rottlera tinctoria,2?a:5. 
Corylus jacquemontii, Dne., syn. of Corylus 

colurna, L. 
Corylus lacera, Wall., syn. of Corylus colurna, Z. 
Country almond tree, Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Country mignonette, Eng. of Ceylon, Lawsonia 
' alba; Lam. 



Country walnut, Eng., Alenrites triloba, Forst., 
Courbaril, Locust tree, Eng., Hymenaea cour- 

baril, Limu 
Covellia glomerata, Mig., syn. of Ficus glome* 

rata, Roxb. 
Covfra, Hind., Garcinia roxburghM, B, W. 
Crab ash, Eng., Fraxinus xanthoxylloide& 
Cratseva inermis^ Linn., syn, of Crat«eya nurvala, 

Buck., Ham. 

Cratseva marmelos, hinn,, syn. of iEgle marme- 

los, Corr. 
Cratseva odora, Ham,, syn. of Crataera rox- 

burghii, M, Br,, W.& A. 
Cratseva tapi, Buem., syn. of Crat»va nurrala. 

Buck., Ham. 
Cratceva tapia, Vahl., syn. of Crataeva rox- 

burghii, R. Br., W. 8f A. 

Crataeva vullanga,i^ow.,Feronia elephantum, Corr. 

Cra\^Ti, DuT., Poet., larvini, Tam. 

Croton coccineum, Vahl., syn. of Rottlera tinc- 

toria, Roxb. 
Croton punctatum, Retz., syn. of Kottlera tinc- 

toria, Roxb. 
Croton sebiferum, Idnn., syn. of Stillingiasebifera, 

Willde. 
Cryptocarya floribunda, syn. of Cryptocarya 
I wightiana, Thw. 

Cuchunar, Hind., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn. 
Cucumber tree, Eng^ Averrhoa bilimbi, Willde. 
Culaka? SANs.,Strychnos nux vomica^ Linn.^Sbxb. 
Cumba karra, Tel., Gnielina, Species. 
Cumba wood, Anglo^Tel., Gmelina, Species. 
Cumbi, Tkl., Careya arborea, Roxb. Gof^r. 
Cumbi, Tam., Gardenia lucida, Roxb,, W. dt A. 
Cumbia, Can., Careya arborea, Roxb., Corr. 
Cummi maram ? Tam., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Cundal panai maram, Tam., Caryota nrens, Linn. 
Cupania sapida, Cambess, syn. of Blighia sapida, 
Kon. 

Cupia cor}^mbosa, DC, syn, of Stylocoryna webeia, 

d. Rich. 
Cupressus japonica, Thunb., syn. of Cryptomeria 

japonica, D. Don, 
Curayia, Guz., Hind., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R. Br., the bark. 
Curaija, Guz., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br.^ 

the bark. 
Curry-leaf tree, Eng., Bergera konigii, Linn, 
Curry murdah wood, Anglo- Tam., Terminalia 

glabra, W. 8;' A. 
Curve-eyed maple, Eng., Acer cultratum, Wallich. 
Cusharatha mara. Can., Embryopteris glutinifera, 

Roxb 
Cussambium pubescens, Buch^ syn. of Schleidiera 

trijuga, Willde. 
Cutapa, Sans., Strychnos nux vomica, Zinn., Koxb. 
Cutchay cuttay maram, Tam.^ Lagerstroemia ma- 

crocarpa, Roxb. 
Cuveraca, Sans., Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Cynometra cauliflora. Wall., syn, of Cynometnr 

ramiflora, Linn, 
Cypress, Eng., Cupressus sempervirens, Willde. 
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paanga, Sikgh., Spathodea longiflora. 

Dab, Pol., Oak. 

Dacrydium plumosum, i>ow., syn. of Thuja 

doniana, Hooker, 
Dadahirilla, Singh., Ulraus integrifolia, Roxh, 
Dadima chettu, Tel., Punica granatuin, Linn. 
Dadru, dadur, of liazara and Murree, Khaninuv 

virgatus, Uoxh. 
Daduga, Tel., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxh. 
Daghun ban, Panj., Quercus incana. 
Dahu of Panjab, Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn, 
Da-hya of Panjab, Trophis aspera, Retz* 
puk, Jav., Gomuto, Malay. 
Dalbergia arborea, Hei/ne, syn. of D. frondosa, B, 
Dalbergia arborea, Willde, syn, of Pongamia 

glabra, Vent 
Dalbergia krowree, R., syn. of D. robusta, E. 
Dalbergia lanceolana, Moon, syn. of fissicalyx, 

Beniham. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria, Z./., syn. of D. mooniana, 

Thw, 
Dalbergia latifolia,(ri5., syn. of D. robusta, i?oiP^. 
Dalbergia mooniana, Thw., syn. of Fissicalyx, 

Bentham. 
Dalcheenee,HiND.,Cinnamomunizeylanicum,iVee« 
Dal-chini gach'h, Beng., Cinnamomum zeylani- 

cum,. ^eea. 
Dalim Darim, Beng., Hind., Punica granatuin,Z. 
Dal mara, Can., Chiekrassia tabularis. Ad. Jusif. 
Damraara alba, Humph, syn. of Dammara orienta- 

lis, Humph. 

Dammara australis, syn. of Agathis australis ? 

Dammara loranthifoua, syn. of Agathis loranthi- 
folia ? Salisb. 

Danipel, Hind., Xanthochymus pictorius Boxh. 

Damun, Mahr., Grewia tilisefolia, Vakl., W. Ic, 

Damun, Mahr., Grewia obliqua. 

Danti chettu, Tel., Celastrus montana, Roxb, 

Daoura of Central Provinces, Hind., Conocarpus 
latifolia, Roxb. 

Darakht, Pers., Tree. 

Darakht-i-azad, Pers., Melia sempervirens, jRoajJ. 

Darakht-i muql, Pers, Commiphora madagas- 
carensis, Lindl., Fl. Med. 

Darakht-i-tamr-i-hindi, Per., Tamarindus in- 
die a, L, 

Daral,Darali, Sutlej, Beas,Cedrela toona, var. ser- 
rata, Royle. 

Darasita, Sans., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Neeti. 

Darchil ; dar-chir, of Chamba,Pinus excelsa, Wall. 

Dareah, Hind., see Dereah, 

Darimba, Sans„ Punica granatum, Linn. 

Daroo, Panj., Quercus incana* 

Darsini, Arab., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Nees. 

Darsook mara. Can., Grewia obliqua. 

Daru, Hind., Punica granatum, Lmn. 

Daruk of Salt Range, Gynaion vestitum, DC. 

Daruni, Hind., Punica granatum, Linn. 

Dashri of Panjab, Ficus glomerata, Roxb., Willde. 

Date palm, Eng., Phcenix sylvestris, Roxb. 

Davette,SiNGH^Carallia zeylanica, WighVs IlL 

Davou, Sans., timber. 

Dawadar, Dux., Erythroxylon areolatum ? 

Dawaniya, Singh., Grewia tilisefolia, VahL 

Dawata gaha, Singh*, Carallia lucida, Roxb, 



Daw-nee, Burm,, Eriolaena, Species, 
Dawol kurcendo, Singh., Cassia cinnamomum. 
Dawu-gas, Sinoh^ Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Dawul-kurundu, Singh., Litsaea zeylanica N^A^ 
Dawura, Mahr., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Dea-phul, Beng., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb. 
Deelen, Dux., DeUls. 

Deeyapara, Singh., Wormia triquetra, Mottl. 
Del, Singh., Artocarpus hirusta. Lam. 
Del-gaha, Singh., Artocarpus nobilis, nto. 
Delima, Malay, Punica granatum, Linn. 
Demer-hindi, Turk., Tamarindus indica. Ztnw 
Dendrocalamus balcooa, Voigt, syn. of Bambusa 
balcooa, Roxb, 

Dendrocalamus strictus, Voigt, syn. of Bambusa 
stricta, Roxb. 

Dendrocalamus tulda, Voifft, syn, of Bambusa 
tulda, Roxb. 

Deodar, Eng., Cedrus deodara. Loud., also Chic- 
krassia tabularig, Ad. Juss., also Larix deodara, 
J^eodara of Kulu & Beas, Cupressus tomlosa Don 
Deodaru, Dux., Sethia indica. DC, W. db A 
Deodhari, Hind., Erythroxylon areolatum P 
Deo-kanchana, Tel., Bauhinia acuminata Linn 
Dephal, Beng., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb 
Der of Chenab, Panjab, Cedrela toona, var ser- 
rata, Boyle. 

Desmanthus cinereus, Willde, pyn. of Caillea 
cinerea. 

Desmanthus cinereus, Willde, syn. of Dichrosta- 
chys cincrea, W. ^ A. 

Deva-dara, Hind.; Cedrus deodara, Lovd. 
Devadara, Sans., Erythroxylon areolatum ? 
Devadaram, Tam., Sethia indica, DC., W. Sr A 
Deva-daru, Tam., Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 
Devadari, Tel., Erythroxylon areolatum p 
Deva kanchun, Beng., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn, 
Devatharam, Tam., Erythroxylon areolatum P 
Devidiar of Chenab and Ravi, Cupressus torulosa 
Don. ' 

Devidiar of Panjab, Juniperus excelsa, Bieb. 
Deya danga-gass, Singh., Spathodea rheedii, Sp. 
Deyngan, Hind., Cordia macleodii. Hooker. 
Deyn gan, Hind. ? of Jubbulpore, Hemigymnia 

macleodii. Griff,, Cordia macleodii. 
Dhai ? Dux., Sterculia colorata, Roxb. 
Dhak, Sans., Hind., Butea frondosa, Romsb, 
Dhak kino tree, Enq., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Dhamin, Hind., Mahr., Butea gibsonii. 
Dhamono, Uria, Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl, FT, Jc. 
Dhamman, Panj., Grewia elastica^ Royle and G. 

oppositiiblia^ Buck. 
Dhamnoo, Hind., Grewia elastica, Royle. 
Dhamnu, Panjab, Grewia oppositifolia, Buck* 
Dhanyali rajauri, syn. of Adelia serrata. 
Dliao of Eangra, Conocarpus latifolia, Boxh 
Dhau, Panjabi, Lagerstrcemia parvifloraj Roxb. 
Dhaves, Hind., Dalbefgiaoojeinensis. 
Dhawi, Panj., Buxus sempervirens, Linn. 
Dhengun, Hind., Cordia macleodii, Hooker. 
Dhin daga, Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb 
Dhivus, Mahb., Dheuvus, Hind. 
Dhob6o,UBiA, Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb, 
Dhol dak, Hind., Erythrina stricta, Roxb. 
Dhoon siris, Panjabi, Albizzia elata. 
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Dhoona, Hind., Shorea robasta, Boxb: 

Dhoalee of Kumaon, Hymenodyction excelsum, 
WalL 

Dhoul papri in Kumaon, Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb, 

Dhowa, Hind., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 

Dhoura, Hind, of Kumaon and Panjab, Lager- 
stroemia parviflora, Roxb. Fl, Ind.^ W, Ic. 

Dhudi of Kumaon, Holarrhena antidysenterica, 
WalL 

Dbup of Kaghan, Juniperus excel sa, Bieh. 

Dhyan, Hind., Cordia macleodii, Hooker. 

Diar or Deodar, of Hazara, Kashmir and Ka- 
ghan, Cedrus deodarn. Loud. 

Dibi dibi, Eng., Csesalpinia coriaria, Willde. 

Dichrostachys cinera, W, ^ J., syn. of Caillea 
cinerea. 

Dielen, Gbr., Deals. 

Dikamalli, Hind., resin of Gardenia lucida, Roxb. 

Dila of Shapu, Odina wodier, Roxb. 

Dillenia elliptica, Thunb., syn. of Dillenia speciosa, 
Thunb. 

Dillenia indica, Linn., syn. of Dillenia speciosa, 
Thunb. 

Dimocarpus longan. Lour., Nephelium longan, 
C((mb. 

Dimri, Hazara, Cedrela toona, var. serrata, Royle. 

Dinduga, Can., Dinduga tree, Anglo-Can. 

Diospyros chinensis, Bl., syn. of Diospyros kaki, 
Linn. 

Diospyros discolor, Willd., syn. of Diospyros 
mabola, Roxb. 

Diospyros ebenaster, Retz., syn. of Diospyros 
ebenum, Linn. 

Diospyros embryopteris, Pebs., syn. of Embry- 
opteris glutinifera, Roxb. 

Diospyros glutinosa, Kon,, syn. of Diospyros em- 
bryopteris, Persoon. 

Diospyros glutinosa, Keen,, syn. of Embryopteris 
glutinifera, Roxb. 

Diospyros hebenaster, Rumpk, syn. of Diospyros 
ebenum, Linn, 

Diospyros montana, Wight Icon., syn. of Diospy- 
ros cordifolia, Roxb. 

Diospyros tomentosa, Cleghorn, syn. of Diospy- 
ros lotus, L. 

Dipterocarpus costatus, Roxb., syn. of Diptero- 
carpus angustifolius, W, ^ A. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Roxb,, syn. of Diptero- 
carpus Isevis, Buch, 

Dirasana chettu, Tel., Albizzia lebbck, Benth. 

Divi divi, Eng., Csesalpinia coriaria, Willde. 

Diya-na-gaha, Singh., Mesua speciosa, Chats. 

Diya-8iambala,SiNGH. ,iE}schynomene aspera,iyt»n. 

Dodar of Murree hills, Kaghan, &c., Pyrus 
kumaonensis. 

Dodhan, Hind., Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich. 

Dodhan, Panj., Sapindus detergen8,i?oa;i., Royle, 

Doeler, Dan^ Deals. 



Dogwood, Eng., Comns macropbylla, WalL 
Dok, Jay., Gomuto, Malay., Aren^ sacchari- 

fera. 
Dombakeena, Singh., Calophyllnm moonii, Wi^hi, 
Dombe, Singh., Calophyllnm inophyllom, Ztna. 
Dombeya excelsa. Lamb., syn. of Aiimcaria 

excelsa, R. Br. 
Doola kooda, Mahb., Neiium antidyflmtetiemn, 

Linn. 
Poolb, Abab., Platanus orientalis, Liwn. 
Doon-gass, Sixgh., Doona zeylanica, Thwaittg. 
Dorana, Singh., Dipterocarpus glandolosQs, 7?br. 
Dori, Lahore, Cedrela toona Yar. serrata, RoyU 
Doski, Rus., Deals. 

Douk-ya mah, Bubm., Dalechampia pomifera. 
Douk-yat, Bubm., Photinia serratifoba. 
Doun-daloun, Bubm., Indigofera, Species. 
Drab, Hazara, Cedrela toona, Yar serrata, Royle, 
Drab, Panj., Pinus longifolia, Lamb,^ Roxb. 
Dranguli, Jay., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
Drawa, also Drawi of Hazara, Cedrela toona, Yar. 

serrata, Royle, 

Drek of Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Drek, Hind, of Panjab, Melia azedaracb, Linn, 
Drek, Panjab, Pistacia integerrima, H. F. Sf Th, 
Dryobalanops camphora, Royle, syn. of ^orea 

camphorifera, Roxb. 
Dub, Rus., Oak. 

Duca, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Duddaga, Tel., Guattejia cerasoides, DuvaL 
Dudduka, Tel., Guatteria cerasoides, Duoal. 
Dudhapar, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Dudhia, Hind., Wrightia mollissima, WalL 
Dudhii-ki-lakri, HiND.,Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R, Br, The bark. 

Dudipa, Tel., Hymenodyction excelsum, Wall. 

Dudippa (GodaYery Forests), Tbl^ Hymenodyc- 
tion, Species, 

Dudla jamu of Sutlej, Prunus padua, Linn. 

Dudla, Panj., Syringa emodi. Wall. 

Dahai, Panjab, Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 

Duk, Jay., Arenga saccharifera, LabUl, the hair. 

Dul mara, Can., Chickrassia tabularis. Ad. Juss. 

Dum-ul-akwain, Ab., Pterocarpos draco, Linn. 

Dun of Kashmir, Juglans regia, Linn. 

Duolo kunchun, iMahb., Bauhinia acuminata, L. 
Uauhinia albida. 

Dupada chettu, Tel., Vateria indica, Linn. 

Dupa maram. Can., Vateria indica, Linn. 

Dup-salai, Hind., Boswellia thurifera, Roxb. 

Durana, Affghan, Crateegus oxyacantha, Lvu. 

Durgari of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 

Duriya maddi, Tel., Briedelia spinosa, Willdi. 

Durshuna, Tel., Acacia sirissa, JBuch. 

Duni kaduru, Eng^ Tabemsemontana dichotomi) 
Roxb, 
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^«^1q wood tree, ENO..Aquilariaagallocha, Roxh. 

Eajata, Can., Elate sylvestris, Linn. 

ISfial lodian myrrh, Eno., OoDimiphora madagas- 
carensis, LindL FL Med* 

Eatty maram^AM^ Dalbergia sissoides, Grah 

Ebben-hout, JDdt., Ebony. 

Ebene, Fji., Ebony. 

Ebenbolzy Geb., Ebony. 

Ebeno, It., Ebony. 

EbenowoederewOt Bus., Ebony. 

Ebenus, Lax., Diospyros ebenum, Linn, Ebony. 

£/3fvos, Ge., Diospyros ebenum, Linn,, Retz, 

Ebony, Emg., Diospyros ebenum, Linn., and 
Dio^yros melanoxyion, Boxb, 

Echites antidysenterica, Boxb,, syn. of Holar- 
rheoa antidysenterica, Wall, 

Echites scholaris, Linn,, syn. of Alstonia schola- 
ris, H. Br. 

Echites venenata, Boxb,, syn. of Alstonia vene- 
nata, R. Br, 

Eda-kula-ariti, Tei., Eda-kula-pala, Tkl., Eda- 
kula-ponna, Tel., Eda-kula-nati, Tel., Alsto- 
nia scholaris, R, Br* 

Edgeworthia falconerii, syn. of Heptonia buxi- 

folia, A. DC* 
Edible pine, Enq,, Finus gerardiana, WalU 
Eeg, Dan., Oak. 

Ee petta ? Singh., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites, 
Eepetta, Singh., Cyath^^lyx zeylanicus. Cham- 
pion, H' /. et 2\ 
Eeswara mamidi, SiNGHi^ Xanthochymus picto- 

rius, Roxb* 
Egisa, Telw, Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Egyptian thorn, Eng., Acacia vera, Bcaih* 
Ehretia pyrifolia, 2>. Don,, syn. of Ehretia ser- 

rata, Roxb» 
Eiche, Ger., Oak 
Eik, Due., Oak. 

Eilan, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Don, 
Eimeo, Tahiti, Santalum album, Linn,, Roxb, 
Ein-gyin, Busm., Shorea robusta, Roxb, 
Eisenhobs, Ger., Iron wood. 
Eju, Malay, Arenga saccharifera. 
Ek, Swi, Oak. 
Elasocarpus aristatus, Roxb,, syn. of Monocera 

roxburghii, Wight. 
Elsoearpus coriaeeus, Hooh,, syn. of Elasocarpus 

obovatus, Aims, 
Elseocarpus copalliferus, Retz., syn. of Vateria 

indica, Linn, 
Elttocftrpus rugosus, Roxb,, syn. of Monocera 

rugosa, Wight, 
Elaec^endron glaucum, Wall,, syn. of Elseoden- 

dron roxburghii, W,^ A, 
Ela (fragrant) mavi, Tkl., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Elagokatu-gass, Singh., Xanthochymus ovalifo- 

lius, Boxb, 
Ela-palol, Singh., Spathodea adenophylla, Singh. 
Ela palol, Singh., Stereospermum chelonoides, 

W, Ic, DC, 
Elastic fig tree, Eng., Ficus elastica, Roxb, 
Elava maram, Tam., Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

DC. 
Elavum maram, Tam., Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

DC. 



Ella midella, Singh., Barringtonia acutangula, 

GcBrtn, 
Elandei pallum, Tam., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, 
Elanji mara, Can., Zizyphus iujuba, WilUle^ 
Elengi, Malbal, Mimusops elcngi, Linn,, Roxb, 
Elentha, JVIalbal, Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, Lam, 
Elephant apple tree, Eng., Feronia elephantum, 

Corr. 
Elephant thorn, Eng., Acacia tomentosa, Willd, 
Ellendi maram, Tam., Zizyphus jujuba, WiUde, 
Elupa, Tam., Bassia lonnfolia, Linn, 
EUupi, Maleal, Bassia longifolia, Linn, 
Emblica officinalis, Gotrt,, syn. of Fhyllanthus 

emblica. Linn^ 
Emblic myrobalan, Eng., Emblica officinalis, (?cer^. 
Embryopteris discolor, G. Don,, syn. of Diospyros 

mabola, Roxb, 
Embryopteris glutinosa, W. Ic, syn. of Diospyros 

embryopteris, Feritoon, 
Embroypteros kaki, G, Don,, syn. of Diospyros 

kaki. Linn, 
Eng, Bdrm., Dipterocarpus grandiflora. Wall. 
En-gyin, Burm., Hopea suava. Wall, 
Entire-leaved Bread-fruit, Eng., Artocarpus 

integrifolia, Linn, 
Ennai carrai maram, Tabc, Bassia longifolia, Linn, 
Epe, Tbl., Hardwickia binata, Roxb,, ii,, W,^A. 
Epi, Tel., Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Epicarpurus orientalis, W. Ic, syn. of Trophis 

aspera, Retz, 

Erabadoo-gass, Singh., Erythrina indica. Lam. 
Eragu nowlee, Tel., Ulmus integrifplia, RoxL 
Erana, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Bon. 
Eraza, Arab, Cedar. 
Erra bondala kobbari chcttu, Tel., Cocos nnci- 

fera, Linn, 
Erra chandanam, TBL.,Fterocarpus santalinus, Z. 
Erra gadda, Tel., Diospyros montana, Roxb. 
Erra lodduga, Tel., Symplocos racemosa, Boxb. 
Erra pachchari, Tel., Dalbergia frt)ndosa, Roxb. 
Erez, Ubb., Cedar. 

Eri maddee, Tel., Terminalia arjuniL W. db A, 
Erini pannab, Tam , Caryota urens, Linn, 
Eriodendron orientale, Stewd., syn. of Erioden- 
dron anfractuosum, DC, 
Erool of Malabar, Inga xylocarpa, DC, W, dc A, 
Eroombala maram, Tam., Ferreola buxifolia,i^d. 
Erz, Arab, Cedar. 
Eruputtu maram, Tam., Blackwood, Dalbergia 

latifolia, Roxb, 
Eruvalu maram, Tam., Inga xylocarpa, DC, 
Erythrina corallodendron, /s!^ Linn,, syn. of 

Ervthrina indica, Lam. 
Erythrina maxima, Boxb, in E. I. C. Mus., syn. 

of Erythrina sublobata, Roxb, » 

Erythrinum monosperma. Lam., syn. of Butea 

frondosa, Roxb, 
Erythroxylon areolatum, Ains,, Wight, syn. of 

Sethia indica, DC. 
Eiythroxylon monogynum, Boxb,, syn. of Sethia 

indica, DC. 
Eiythroxylon sideroxyloides, Boxb,, syn, of Sethia 

indica, DC. 
Esculapian rod, Eng., Bauhinia scandens, Linn. 
Ethiopian sour gourd, Adansonia digitata^ Linn, 
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Etteiriye, Singh., Murraya, Sp. 

Eugenia acutangula, Linn., 8yn« of Barringtonia 

acutangula, Gcertn. 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Lam., syn, of Eugenia 

jambolana Lam, 
Eugenia jambolana, Lam., syn. of Eugenia jam- 
bolana, Lam, 
Eugenia jambolifera, Boxh. in E. I. C> Mus., 

syn. of Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
Eugenia jambosa aquea, Wight Illustr*, syn. of 

Jambosa aquea, DC. 
Eugenia jambosa, E. cylindrica, W. 7c., Jambosa 

cylindrica, 
Eugenia jambosa, E. pauciflora, WigkCs Icones, 

Jambosa cylindrica. 
Eugenia laeta, Ham., Eugenia bracteata, Roxh^ 
Eugenia obtusifolia Roxb, FL, syn, of Eugenia 

jambolana, Lam., Roxb. 
Eugenia pimenta, DC^, var. ovalifolia, syn. of 

Eugenia acris, W, ^ A. 
Eugenia racemosa, Linn., syn. of Barringtonia 

racemosa, Roxb. 



Eugenia roxburghii, Z)C,, syn, of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb., W. ^ A- 

Eugenia sylvestris. Moon's Cat., syn, of Jambosa 
aquea, DC, W.^ A,, Roxb., W. J v.. 

Eugenia zeylanica, Roxb., syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb., W. §c A. 

Euphoria longana, Lam., syn, of Nephelium lon- 
gan, Camb* 

Euterpe caribaea, Spreng., syn* of Areca oleracea, 

Linn. 
Evergreen bead tree, Encu, Melia sempervirens, 

Roxb. FL In<L 

Evergreen cypress, ENO.,Capressu8 sempervirens, 

Willde. . 
Evim-pannah, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Evodia triphylla, DG.^ syn. of Xanthoxylon 

triphyllum, Juhx., Roxb. 
Exile tree, Eng., Thevetia neriifolia, Jiuat. 
Byn, Ma.hr., Terminalia tomentosa, W.ifc A. 
Eyne, Hiud. of Nagpore, Terminalia tomentosa, 

W.i- A. 



Pa-ang, Jap., Red wood of Japan, 

Fagara budrunga, Roxb., syn. of Xanthoxylon 
budrunga, BU. 

Fagara rhetsa,7?oa;ft., syn. Xanthoxylon rhetsa^ R. 

Fagara triphylla, Roxb., syn. of Xanthoxylon tri- 
phyllum, JuxH., Roxb. 

Fahm-chobi, Ar,, Charcoal. 

Fals,falsh, palach, Kashmir,Populusciliata, WaU. 

Falconeria mala])arica, Wight, syn. of Falconeria 
insignis, Royle lU. 

False mangosteen, Eng., Sandoricum indicum, Cav. 

Falus mahi, A a., Strychnos nux vomica, Linn, 

Falwa, Hind., Bassia butyracea. 

Fan palm, Eng., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn. 

Faunas, MAHR.,Fanas, Hind., Mahb., Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Linn., Jackwood, 

Faras, Fanj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 

Farri, Pan jab, Grewia elastica, Royle. 

Farwa Pan J., Tamarix orientalis, L. 

Fati-gadda Tel., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 

Fen tree, Eng., Sethia indica, BC* 

Fenjengisht, Ak., Vitex negundo, Linn. 

Feronia pelucida. Roth., syn. of iEgle marmelos, 

■ Corr. 

Ferreola buxifolia, Eoxb.,syn. Maba hu\\MivL,Per8. 



Fetid sterculia, Eng., Sterculia fcetida, LiTtn. 

Ficus ampelos,BDRM., syn. Ficus asperrima, Roxh, 

Ficus benghalensis, Linn., syn. of Pious indica, R. 

Ficus cunia, Bach., syn. of Ficus gloraerata, Roxb. 

Ficus macrophylla, Roxb.^ syn. of Mens roxbur- 
ghii, Wall. 

Ficus pohloria. Moon, Ficus asperrima, Roxh. 

Ficus racemosa, Willde.syn. of Ficus glomcrata, R. 

Filaof of Madagascar Casuarina equisitifolia. 

Filicium decipiens, TIiic, syn, of Rhus decipiens, 
Wight and A rn. 

Fir of Mehra and Hazara, Pinus longifolia. 

Fir tree of the English in India, Casuarina equisi- 
tifolia and Casuarina murlcata, Roxh. 

Fish-bone tree of Europeans, Aralia crassifdia. 

Fisouni, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. 

Flosreginee, Retz., syn. Lagerstroemia Te^n2d,Roxh. 

Fragrant acacia, Eng. ,Albizzia odoratissiroa, Benih. 

Fras, Frast, of Cashmere, Populus alba, jLtmi., also 
P. fastigiata, Cleghom, also P. nigra, Limu 

Fraxinus moorcroftiana, Wall., syn. of Fraxinas 
xanthoxylloides. 

Falsa, Hind., Grewia asiatica, Linn. ' 

Funsi, Guz., Jackwood, Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Furrud, Hind., Brythrina indica, Lam. 
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Gab, Beng., Hind,, Sans., Gab tree, Eng., Dios- 
pyros embryopteris, jPersoon, Eiubryopteris 
glutinifera, lioxb, 

Gada-kadooroo-gass, Singh., Strychnos nux vo- 
mica, Linn, 

Gadkuji of Ravi, Pyrus variolosa, Wall. 

Gata-nitiil, Singh., Trophis aspera, Retz. 

Gahru, Malay, Aquilaria agallocha, Roacb. 

Gaja chinni, Tel., Celastrus montaua, Roxh. 

Oalboja of Chira, Pinus gerardiana, Wall. 

Galedupa indica, Lam., syn. Pongamia glabra, 
Vent. 

Galgoja of Pangi, Pinus gerardiana, tt'all. 

Gal meudora, Singh,, Cynometra ramiflora, Linn. 

Gal mora, Singh., Cryptocarya wightiana, Thw. 

■*Gal-mora-gaha,SiNGH., Pygeum ceylanicum, Goert. 
also P. wightianum, Hlume, 

Gal morre, Singh., Nephelium, Species 

Galsyambala-gas, Singh., Dialium ovoidetlm, TJuv. 

Galla, also gallaiw, of Sutlej, Cupressus torulosa, 

B07l. 

'Gallis gas, Singh., Gardenia latifolia, Ait. 

Galls, see Prosopis spicigera, Linn., W. Sf A» 

"Gambler Malay, Uncaria gambier, Hunt., Roxb. 

Gauibogia gutta, Linn,, syn. of Hebradendron 
ganj^bogioides. 

Gam-gudu, Tel., Casearia tort entosa, Roxb. 

Gam-malu-gaha, Singh., Pterocarpiis marsupium, 
Roxb. 

Ganara kurra, Tel., Ganara wood. , 

^Gauda baroza, Boswellia thurifcra, Roxb. 

Gandaga niara,CAN., Santalum album, Linn. 

Gandebra of Kulu, Nerium odoratum, Lam. 

Gandla of Kanawar, Bergera konigii, Linn. 

Gandhul, Hind., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

Gand'bu p'bali, Tel., Michelia champaca, Linn. 

Gangaravi, Tel., Thespesia populnea, Lam. 
*Gangaregu, Tel., Zizyphus jujuba, Wlllde. 

Ganger, Panj., Sageretia brandrethiana. 

Ganger of Salt Range, Grewia betulaefolia, Juss. 

'Gangi of Salt Range, Grewia betulaefolia, Jutss. 

Oanitrus sphaericus, Goert n., syn. of Elaeocarpus 
granitrus, Boxb. 

Gan-mee, Singh., Dasyaulns neriifolia, Thw. 

Gantha karra, Tel., Gbantha wood, Anglo-Tel. 

Gara chettu, Tel., lialanites aegyptiaca, Delile. 

•Garaga, Tel., Gardenia gumniifera, I Ann. 

Garandu of Murree, Prinsepia utilis, Royle. 

Garar of Salt Range, Reptonia buxifolia, ^., DC* 

-Garcinia affinis, W, 8f A., syn. of Garcinia rox- 
burghii, R. W. 

Garcinia cambogia, Roxb,, not Desr., syn. of 
Garcinia roxburghii, R. W. 

Garcinia cowa, Roxb., syn. of Garcinia roxburghii, 
R. W. 

Garcinia indica, Choisy, syn. of Garcinia cam- 
bogia, Desrous. 

Garcinia kydia, W. dc A.% syn. of Garcinia cam- 
bogia, Desrous. 

Garcinia purpurea. Wild mangosteen, Moorgul 
mara. 

Garcinia zeylanica, Roxb., syn. of Garcinia rox- 
burghii, J?. W. 

Gardala of Kanawar, Bergera konigii, Linn. 



Gardenia arborea, Roxb., syn. of Gardenia gum 

mifera, Linn. 
Gardenia costata, Roxb., sjn. of Gardenia coro- 

naria, Ruch. 
Gardenia dumetorum, Retz., syn. of Randia 

dumetoruin, Lam. 
Gardenia latifolia, Roxb., syn. of Gardenia enne- 

andra, Kon. 
Gardenia limgispina, Roxb., syn. of Randia loh- 

gispina, DC. 
Gardenia multiflora, Bl., syn. of Randia longi- 

flora. Lam. 
Gardenia resinifera. Roth., sj-n. of Gardenia 

lucida, Roxb, 
Gardenia spinosa, Linn , syn. of Randia dume- 
torum, Lam. 
Gargusa, Pan jab. Acacia jacquemonti, Bentham. 
Gari chettu, Tel., Balanites ajgyptiaca, Delih. 
Garlic pear, Fj^g., Cratajva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Garoela, Singh., Butea frondosa, Roxb., W. Sf A . 
Garu, Panj., Amndinaria falcata. 
Garu, Malay, Eagle wood. 
Garuga chettu, Tel., Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 
Gas-nawahandi, SixNviii., Euphorbia tiraculli,Xi/<.7. 
Gass, Singh., Tree. 

Gatte chettu, Tel., Zifeyphus xylopyrus, IVilld. 
G^dde killala-gass, SiN'Gn., Sonneratia acida, 

Willde. 
Geh of Sutlej, Corylu"s^6li:rna, Linn. 
Gehai or gawai, or ml ofSiitlej valley, EleagnUs 

conferta. 
Gehela, Maiir., Randia dumetorum. Lam. 
Genet epineux, Fr., Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn. 
Gengaru, Pan'j., Crataegus crenulata, Roxb. 
Gen-wa, Beng., Excoecaria agallocha, Linn. 
Geri-oeta, Singh., Chionanthus zelyanica, Willd. 
Ghan seng. Can., Bignonia xylocarpa, Roxb. 
Ghanta,BBNG., Stereospermum suaveolens, W.Iv. 
Ghantee, Hind., Boehmeria nervosa. 
Ghat palm, Eng., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Ghaz, Pashtu, Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Ghazlai, Panj,, Tamarix dioica, Roxb., also T. 

gallica, Linn. 
Ghebu nelli, Tel., Premna integrifolia, Roxb. 
Ghera, Can., Gheru mara, Can., Semecarpus 

anacardium, Linn» 
Ghidayan ? Can., Tree. 
Ghont, Hind., Zizyphus xylopyrus, Willd. 
Ghoot, BuRM., Diospyros, Species, 
Ghooteky, Sans., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Ghujbaialsogira, Pashtu, Alnus nepalensisis. 
Ghundasaru, Duk , Santalum album, Linn, 
Ghunia, Tel., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Ghuntiah koosoomoo, Uria., Schleichera trijngJi, 

Willd. 
Ghuraskai, Pashtu, Dodonaea burmanniana, DC, 
GhurghUstai, Pashtu, Amygdalus persica. 
Ghuzbe, Chenab, Alnus, Sp. 
Ghwa, Pashtu, Tamarix orientalis, L, 
Ghwanza, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn,. 
Gi-change Tel., Celastrus montana, Roxb. 
Gigantic swallow wort, Enq., Calotropis gigair* 

tea, 2?. Br, 
Gilas, Hind., Cerasus vulgaris, Mill. 
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Gira, Chenab, AInus, Sp. 

Gird-nalli of Dera Ghazi Khan, Cassia fistula. 

Girk, Panjab, Fliiggea virosa, Boxb. 

Giri karnika, Sans., Tel., Alhagi maurorum, 

Tourne. 
Girimallika,TEL.,Wrightiaanti(lysenterica,7i?.^r. 
Girnar, Hind., Dillenia speciosa, Thunh. 
Girthan, Hind., Fluggea virosa, Ruxh, 
Girtin, Sageretia oppositifoUa, Brogn. 
Glomerous tig tree, Eng., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Glossospermum velutinum, Wall.^ syn. of Visenia 

velutina, W, Ic, 

Gluga, Jav., Broussonetia papyrifera. Vent. 
Gmeliiia rheedii, Hooker, syn. of Gmelina arbo- 

rea, Boxb. 
Gnidia eriocephala, Wight, Gardner. 
Gnoo-gyee, Burm., Cassia, Species. 
Gnoo-shwoay-ngu-bin, Burm., Cassia fistula, Z. 
Gobrea, Hind., Pinus webbiana, Wall, and Linn. 
Goda danga, Singh., Stereospermum chelonoides, 

W,Ic. 
Goda-itta, Singh., Hedera exaltata, Thtv. 
Goda-kakaru, Singh., Strychnos nux vomica, Ztwn. 
Goda-maranda, Singh., Acmena zeylanica. 
Goda para, Singh., also Dillenia retusa, Thunh, 

and Dillenia dentata ? ? 
God-gadala, Sterculia roxburghii. 
Googul, Hind., Googula, Singh., Googooloo,TEL., 

Commiphora madagascarensis, LindL Fl. Med. 
Googgul, Beng., Balsamodendron agallocha, 

Gohinia, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. 
Goia pandu, Tel., Psidium pyriferum, Linn., Roxb. 
Gokatu, Singh., Hebradendron gambogioides. 
Gold Mohur tree, Eng., Poinciana regia. 
Goldar, Duk., Sterculia guttata, Roxb. 
Gooler, Hind., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Golu mora gas8,SiNGH.,Cryptocarya wightiana, Th. 
Gombharee, Uria, Gmelina, Species. 
Gombhari ? Sans., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gomphia malabarica, DC, syn. of Gomphia 
angustifolia, Vahl. 

Gomphia zeylanica, DC., syn. of Gomphia angusti- 
folia, Vahl. 
Gomuti, Jav., Gomuto, Malay, Arenga aacchari- 

fera, Labill. 
Goomer tek, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Goompana chettu, Tel., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Gona-gass, Singh., Diospyros insignis, Thiv. 
Gondi, Hind., Cordia angustifolia, Roxb., also C. 

rothii. Ram. <Ss Sch. 
Gondni, Duk., Cordia obliqua, IVilld. 
Gon-kadura, Singh., Cerbera odallam, G(E/t. 
Goonaieho, Tel., Nerium odoratum. Lam. 
Goonjun mara. Can., Briedelia montana. 
Gooya babula,BENG.,Vachellia farnesiana, TF.(^*^4. 
Goragamudi, Tel., Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. 
Gorakah-gass, Singh., Garcinia cambogia, Besrowi. 
Gorrukeenee, Singh., Calophyllum calaba, Linn. 
Gossampinus rubra, Ham., syn. of Bombax niala- 

baricum, DC. 
Gossampinus rumphii, aSc^. Sf End., syn. ofErio- 

dendron anfractuosum, BC. 
Gotte, Tel., Gotte chettu, Tel., Zizyphus xylo- 

pyrus, Willd. 
Gouharea, Tel., Ueia, Acacia, Species, 
Goundhan, Mahr., Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb. 
Grewia arborea,^oa56.,8yn. Grewia tilieefolia, VahL 
Grewia variabilis, Wall., syn. of Grewia tilisefolia, 

Vahl. 



Gua, Beng., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Guarea binectarifera, Roxb,, syn. of Dysoxylon 
macrocarpum, Blume. 

Guas, Tdaan of Borneo, Tree. 

Guava, Eng., Psidium pyriferum, Liyin. 

Guava pyriformis, GcBitn., syn. of Psidium pyri- 
ferum, Linn. 

Guazuma ulmifolia, Wall., syn. of Guazuma 
tomentosum, H. B. 

Guch of Panjab, Coriaria nepalensis. 

^ud-bhyns of Kumaon, Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 

Gudira pusjun yennai, Tam., Sterculia foetida, X. 

Gugala, Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 

Gugalapu chettu, Tel., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 

Gugalu, Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 

Gugu, Panjab, Chenab, Ravi, Pavia indica,7?«yZ«. 

Guggalam chettu, Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 

Guggilapu chettu. Tel., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 

Gujju (dwarf,) mamidi, TEL.,Mangiferaindica,i. 

Gujju narikedam, Tel,, C0C03 nucifera, Linn. 

Gulab jam, Beng., Gulabi jam, Duk., Gulab- 
jamun, Pees., Eugenia jambos, Linn, 

Guldar, Panj., Cedrela toona, var. serrata, Royle. 
Guli, Tel., Capparis grandis, Linn, 
Guly maram. Can., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, 
Gullem chettu, Tel., Capparis grandis, Linn. 
Gumar, Beng., Hind., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gum arable Tree, Eng., Acacia vera, Bauh. 
Gum anime tree, Eng., Hymena;a ccurbaril, Linn. 
Gumbari, Beng., Gmelina arborea, Rorb. 
Gum benjamin, Eng., Styrax benzoin, Dryonder, 
Gumber, Beng., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gummudi chettu, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gumudi maram, Tam., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gumudu-teku, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gumhar, Punj., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. Cor. 
Gumun paara. Can., Zizyphus xylopyrus, Willd. 
Gun, Panjab, Chenab, Ravi, Pavia indica, Royle. 
Gund, Hind., Cordia angustifolia, Roxb, 
Gundee, Beng., Xanthophyllum virens, Roxb. 
Gundhal rungun, Beng., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Gundni, Hind., Cordia angustifolia, Roxb. 
Gundun, Mahr., Ehretia ovalifolia, W^hfs Ic. 
Gungau, Buem., Mesua ferrea, Linn., DC. 
Gurdalu also cherkush of Kangra, and Kanawar, 
Prunus armeniaca. 

Gurgaraof Salt Range, Reptonia buxifolia,i4. DC. 
Gurgn, Panjab, Pistacia integerrima, H, f. Sf Tk. 
Gurgura, Panjabi, of Salt Range, Reptonia buxi- 

folia, A. DC 
Gurinda of Murree, Prinsepia utilig, Royle. 
; Gurmala, Mahr., Gurmalla, Guz., Gurmulla, 

Hind., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Gurrapu badam chettu, Tel., Sterculia f(Ktida,Ztii«. 
Guti, Mahr., Zizyphus xylopyrus, Willd. 
Guvaka, Sans., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Guya-babula, Beng., Hind,, Vachellia farnesiana, 

W. d^A., syn. of Acacia farnesiana, Willd. 
Gwai-douk, Burm., Connarus speciosa. 
Gwalidar, Panjab, Diospyros lotus. L. 
Gwalteria laurifolia, Graham, syn. of Sagersea 

laurina, Dalz. 
Gwara also cherai, Quercus ilex, Linn, 
Gynaion vestitum.DC, syn. of Cordia vestita, H. 

f etT. ' 

Gyo, Burm., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Gyoo tha, Burm., Melicocca trijuga. 
Gyrocarpus americanus, Grak.^ and Gyroearpus 

asiaticus, Willde, syns., of Gyrocarpus jaeqmni, 

Roxb, 
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Haddu, Pinj,, Comug macropbylla, Wall. 
llagin kae mora, Can., Nauclctt, Spei:>eK. 
Hagin mnrn, Can., Naucies ? ? Speeiut. 
Ilairy Breaii-fruit tree, Artoearpus hirsuta, Lain. 
Hal, SiBOH., Valeria indica, Linn. 
HalBmba-gage, Singh,, Nauciea cadambo. Wall. 
Hake dasul, Can., Lagerstrtcniia reginae, Soxb. 
Haleo, PiNJ., Cornus raacrophyIl:i, Wall. 
Hal-gaaa, Singh., Hal gahn, SlNi.h., Tateria io- 

dica, Linn. 
Hal inendora,SiNOH., Cynometraramiflora, Linn. 
Holi maram, Cih^ Chrysophjllma roxburgliii, 

G.Don. 
Hanteniel, Sihgh,, Berrya ammoniila, Koxb. 
Halmililla, SiNC.H., Berrya ammonilla, Eoxb. 
Hampalanda-gass, Singh., Terminalia parvi- 

flora, Thw. 
llam-parandeUa-goas, Singh., Rottlera tinctoria, 

flo376., Cor. Ft. 
Hanrn, FakJab, Fraxinua fioribundiis, Wall, 
Ilanchu, Panjabi, Eiionymus fimbriata, Wnll. 
HaneofKaogra, Pa via indica, iFoff^e, II. Rim. But. 
Hanee':- mara, Can., Pterocarpus tialbergioidea, 

Roxb. 
Hamde also padara, of Ravi, Coriaria nepalen»s. 
Hanja, PuSHrn, Acacia fameaiana, Witld. 
Hanadan of Eangra, Cbenab and Ravi, Pavia 

iiidica, Royh, lit. Eim. Hot. 
Ilaiiuz. Panjab, Fraxiinis innthoxylloides. 
Har, UiNO., Kara, Hind., Terminalia chebnU, 

Betz. 
ilaraiig of Pangi, Juniperus squamoaa. 
Hari also harioii of Jhelum and Hazara, Arme- 

Haritelta, Sans., Terminalia chebula, Relz. 
Hari tuki, Bbng^ Terminalia chebula, Betz. 
Harin, Panj., Cornus macropbylla, WM. 
Harnaulli of Salt Range, Kicinus communia, Linu. 
Hurri, Hinb., Nyctanthea arbor-lriBtis., Linn. 
Harrin-khn-a? Hind., Amoora robituka. 
Harm, T.ssi., Cornus macropbylla, Wall. 
Hasur gunni, Can-, Dalbergia panicnlata, Roii. 
Hattian, Hind., Erindendron anfrautuosum, DC. 
Hand and Ud of Garcias, Eagle wood- 
Hawthorn, Eng., Cratsegua oxyacantba, Linn. 
Hoari, Mahr., Terminalia Cbebula, Retz. 
Heart-leaved fig tree, Eng., Ficus cordifolia. 
Heavy oak, En((., Quercua incana. 
Hebolsu, IIahb., Artoearpus hirsuta, Lam. 
Hehradendrou camboiioidea, Grukatn, syn. of 

Garciaia gulta, H. If, 
Hedde, -Can., Nauciea cordifolia, Roxh. 
Hedde woke, Sinoh., Cboecarpus pungena. 
Hedoo, Mahb., Nauciea cordifolia, liaxb. 
HedoD mara. Can., Nauciea parvifolia, Roxb. 
Hedysarum alhagi, £inn., syn. of Aihagimanro- 

rum, Toiirnp.. 
Jledyaarum lagenoriuni, Roxh., syn. of .^sohyno- 

mene aspera, Linn. 
Heenkadol Singh., .^giceraa fragrans, A'oii. 
Heerda, Mahh., Terminalia chebula, Met:. 
HethnlsoD, Can., Artoearpus hirsiifa. Lam. 
Huldoo, Panjab, Nauciea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Helembc, Singh., Nauciea parvifolia, Roxb. 
Hclij-i-kabuli, An., Terminalia cbebula, Eetz. 



Helileh-i-kalan, Pbhs., Terminalia chebula, £«(z. 
Hemangamu, Tbl., Michelia champaca, Linn. 
Heman pusbpakamu, Tel., Michelia champaca, 

^embar, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L. 
TiemigymmaMacLeodii, syn.of Cordiamacleodii, 

Hooker. 
lleniia, 1'Ei.a., Laivaonia alba, Linn., W. ^ A. 
Henna gorivi, Can., Ixora pnrviflora, Vakl, 
He Oak of Australia, Casuaiina equisitifolia. 
Heriliera fomea, Willde, syn. of H, minor, Lam. 
Hernandia gnianenais, Aub., syn. of H. scmora, L. 
Heterophragnia roxburghii,Z)(7., syn. of Bignonia 

quadril ocularis, Ruxh. 
Hez'ni, Pebs. Timber. 

Hia-bi, Sandwich Islands. Santalum album, Linn. 
Uibiscus populneus, Roxb., ayo. of TheapesiB 

populnea. Lam. 
Hibiscus tiliaceus, syn. of Paritium tiliaceum, Ad. 

Hibiscus tortuosus, syn. of Paritium tiliaceum. Ad. 

Hig-gasf, Singh., Odina wodier, Roxh. 

nijjul, Hind., Beng., Barringtonia acutangula, 

Hijli badam. Hind., Aleurites triloba, Fornl. 
Hijli badam, Bbng., Hijili badam, Hind., Anttcar- 

dium occidentals. Linn. 
Hik-gas, SiNoB., Odina wodier, Roib. 
Hill-bamboo, End., Arundinaria utilis. 
Hill cocoanut, Eng., Sterculia fiiliis digitalis, Aint. 
Hill ebony, Eng., Diospyros lanceolata. 
Himalayan alder, mi. of Alnua nepnlenais. 
Himalayan cedar, Cedma deodara. Loud. 
Himalayan cheBnut, Ehq., Pavia indica, Roffle. ' 
Himalayan fir, Eng., Picea webbiana, Lamh. 
Himalayan hornbeam, Bsg., CarpinuB viminea, 
Himalayan ilex, Enq., Quercus incana. 
Himalayan spruce, Syn. of Abies smithiana, Wall. 
Himbro of Kanawar, Ulmus eroaa, and Ulmua 

puwiila, FdU. 
Hingg, Panj., Balanites iPCT'ptiaca, Delile. 
Hingbudie. Sans., Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Hingon, Beng., Balanites regyptiaca, Delile, 
Hingor, Pabj., Balanites a-gj-ptiaca, Delile. 
Hingot, Panj., Balanites tegyptiaca, Delile. 
Hingun bet, Dus., Balanites icgyptiaca, Delile. 
Hiiijolo, Uhia, Eugenia acntangu! a. 
Hip-pe, Can., Honge, Can. 
Hirda, Duk., Terminalia chebula, Ref:. 
Hiri-koddol, Sinoh., Hhizophora, Species. 
Hirida, Mahb., Nauciea ? ? Species. 
H'nan bw, Bdbu., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
H'nan, BraM., Nauciea cordifolia, Horb, 
Hoduug, Panj., Populus euphratica, Olio. 
Hojdoka, Singh., Chietocarpua coriaceus, Tkw. 
llog.plum tree, Eno., Spondias mnngifero, Fbbs, 
Holondho of Oanjam and Ooomaur, Nauciea 

cordifolia, Roxb. 
Ilnloptelcea integrifolia, Flanch, syn. of Ulraus 

integrifolia, Roxb. 
Hombu oi' Kanawar, Myricaria P Sp. 
Homcdereya-gass, Singh., Diospyros candolleana 

Wiffhl. 
Horawderiye, Sinoh., Heritiera littoralis, Ail. 
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Ifonda-para, Singh., Dillenia speciosa, Hiunh, 
Hone, Can., Pterocarpiis marsupiiim, Eoxb. 
Honey tree, Eng., Schlcicbera trijuga, WUlde. 
Honnay, Can., Pterocarpus santalinus. Linn. 
Hoom, Mahr., Guatteria cerasoides, Duval. 
Hoom, Mahr., Uvaria, Specie.^ 
Hoongay, Can., Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
Hoonsay, Can., Tamarindus indica, Linn.^ Roxh. 
Hoora, Mahr., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb. Fl. 
Hoorakandoo, Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica, Am. 
Hopea odorata, Thiugan. Burm. 
Hora-gass.SiNGn.,Dipterocarpus zeylanicus, Tliw, 
Hordah, Gond., Terminalia chebuja, Retz. 
Horned cherry, Eng., Primus padus, Linn. 
Horocka tree of New Zealand, syn. of Aralia 

crassifolia. 
Horre, Singh., Di pterocarpus la? vis, Buch. 
Horse almond tree, Eng., Sterculia ibctida, Linn. 
Horse cassia, Eng., Catbartocarpus javanicus. 
Horse chcsnnt, Eng., Pavia indica, RoyleTll. 
Hpa-lan, Hurm., Baubinia racemosa, /.^m. 
Hsai tban ba3ab,BuRM.,Gelonium bifarium,7?oj?6. 
Hseik-kyi, Burm., Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb. 
H'tein, Burm., Nauclea parvifolia Roxb,, Wilhle. 
Hteingalab, Bctrm., Nauclea elliptica, Dnhell. 
Hteintbay, Burm., Nauclea ] ? Species . 
Htouk-gyau, Burm., Txirminalia macrocatrpa, 

lirandia. 



H'touk sba, Burm., Vitex arborea, Roxh. 
Hulanbick, Singh., Melia, Specips. 
Hulam hick-gaha, Sjngh., Chickrassia tabularis^. 
Ad. JuAft. 

Hulan-mara, Singh,, Albizzia stipulate, J]oiir. 
Huldab, DuK., 1'erminalia cbebula, Retz. 
Huli sbena. Can., Taraarindus indica, Linn, 
Hum, Panjab, Fraxinus floribundus, WalL 
Hunkara, Sans., Capparis horrida, Zi/in., W. j' A. 
ilunu-kirille, Singh., Grewia paniculata, Roxb. 
Hurdoo? Hind., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Huri, Hind., Casuarina muricata, Roxb, 
Huri tuki, Bkng., Terminalia citrina, Hoxb, 
Hurin-hura, Hind., Amoora rohituka, W. ^ A. 

Hurku of Kanawar, Rhus acuminata, DC. 
Hurr of Kumaoix, Terminalia cbebula, Retz. 
Hursing, Can., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Linn. 
HursingJiar, Hind., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, L. 
Husse luban, Pers., Styrax benzoin, Drynnder. 
Husse-ul-jawi, Arab, Styrax benzoin, Dryander. 
Huziz-hmdi, Ar., Berberis lycium, Royle. 
Hydnocarpus venenata, Goertn., syn. of Hydno- 
carpus inebrians, Vahl. 

Hyi-bin, Burm., Zizypbus jujuba, WUlde.,, I^w. 
Hypericum carneum, Wall. Cat., syn. of Ancis- 

trolobus carneus. Wall. 
Hyrali of Kumaon, Terminalia cbebula, Retz. 
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Iddu mulle. Tarn, of Ceylon, Pyrularia walli- Indian laburnum, En«.. Cassia fistula, lAnn. 



chiana, A. D 
Ignatia amara, syn. of Strycbnos sancti ignatii. 
Iju, Ejoo or Eju, J a v., Arenga saccharifera, 

Labill. The Hair. 
Ilex japonica, Thunh., syn. of Berberis nepalensis, 

Spr. 
Illana, Tam. of Ce3don, Zizypbus jujuba, Willde. 
Illinda, Tel., Diospyros cbloroxylon, Roxh. 
Illumbilli maram, Tam., Ferreola buxifolia, Roxh. 
Hlupa, Tam., Bassia latifojia, Roxb., also Bassia 

longi folia, Linn. 
Iir^bir, Panjab, Ulmus campestris,^ Linn. 
Imbool-gass, Singh., Eriodendron aufractuosum, 

DC. 
Imli, Hind., Taraarindus indica, Linn. 
Incense wood, Eng., Eagle wood. 
Indak of Salt Kange, syn. of Gynaion vestitum, 

nc. 

Indapa cbettu, Tel., Strycbnos potatorum, L. 
Inderjao, also Inderjau, H ind., Wrightia antidy- 

senterica, 7?. Br., Holarrhena antidysenterica, 

Wall. 
Indian almond tree, Eng., Terminalia catappa, 

Linn. 
Indian blackwood, Eng., Blaclywood. 
Indian butter tree, Eng., Bassia butvrarea. 
Indian cedar, Eng., Cedrus deodara, Loyd. 
Indian chesnut, Eng., Pavia indica, Royle J(ll. 
Indian copal tree, Eng., Vateria indica, Linv. 
Indian coral tree, Eng., Erythrina indica, Loi/l 
Indian elm, Eng., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxh. 
Indian fig tree, Eng., Ficus indica, Linn., Roxb. 
Indian gum arable tree, Eng., Acacia arabica, 

\Villd., W. d; A. 
Indianischer robr, Ger.. Bambusa. 
Jndian jack tree, Eng., Artocarpus integrifoli^, 
fjt'nn. 



Indian mounj^ain ash, syn. of Cotoneaster baccil- 

laris, Veni. 
Indian nmlberry, Eng., Morinda citrifolia, Lirm, 
Indian nettle tree, Eng., Sponia orientalis, Voigt. 
Indian olive, Eng., Olea dioica, Roxb. 
Indian prenet, P]ng., Vitex trifolia, Liim. 
Indian rubber tree, Eng., Ficus elastica, Roxh. 
Indian sandalwood, Eng., Sandoricum indicum, 

CaV'. 
Indian silver fir, Eng., Pinus smitbiana, Wall. 
Indrayava, Sans., Wrightia antid3'senterica,l?./7r. 
Indrajow, Guz., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br., 

the bark. 
Induga wood ? Anglo-Tel., Strycbnos potato- 
rum, Ij., Willde. 
Induga karra, 'J'el , Strycbnos potatorum, L. 
Indupu cbettu, Tel., Strycbnos potatorum, /. 
Ind yeru, Mahr., Andgeri. Can. 
Indzar, Pusht., Grewia betuljefolia, Jvsit., also 

Ficus caricoides. 
Ingburdi, Sans., Amygdalua communis, Limi. 
Ingini gaha, Singh., Strycbnos potatorum, L. 
Ingudi, Sans., Terminalia catappa, Linn., Roxb. 
Jnjini-gass, Singh., Strycbnos potatorum, L. 
Inzarre, Pusht., Grewia betulaefolia, Jnsg. 
Ipei, Tam., Bassia latifoUa, Roxb. 
Ipo toxicaria, Persoon, syn. of Antiaris toxicaria, 

Lcitchen, also, Upas aptiar. 
Ippa, Tel., Ippa manu, Tel., Bassia latifolia, 

Roxb., also Ba,ssia longifolia, Linn, 
Ippe chettu, Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Irak, Pers., Salvadora indica, Royle, 
Ir-elli-palai, Tam., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Iri babool, Mahr., Vachelliafarnesiana, W.&'A. 
Iriki, Tel., Cordia myxa, Linn. 
Irin, Pushtu, Quercus incana. 
\ lT\x\d\, Hind.^ Uicinus communis, Ziwi. 
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Jripa, Malk^l, CynoniQtra ramiflora, Linn, 
Irkumbalithamara, Ca.n., Bauhinia variegata, Z. 
Iron wood of Arracan and Pegu, Eng., Inga 

xylocarpa, DC, Inga bigemina, Willde. 
Iron wood of Ceylon, Eng., Mesua ferrea, Linn., 

also Mimosops indica, Eoxh, 
Iron wood, Eng., Maba buxifolia, Pers. 
Iron wood of the South Sea Islands, Ca8U,arina 

equisitifolia. 
Irri of Lahoul, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Irugudu chettu, Tel., Black wood, Eng. 
Irumbeli, Tam., Maba buxifolia, Pers. 
Isakarasi manu, TEL.,Sapindus rubiginosus, Eqxh. 
Ishi-rashi, Tel., Sapindus rubiginosus, Boxh. 
Isonandra cullenii,Drury, syn. of Bassia eljli.ptica, 

Dalzell. 



Iswara mamadi, Tel., Xanthocliymus pictorius, 

Roxb. 
Ita chettu, Trl., Elate sylvestris, Linn. 
Itcham man^n, Tam., Elate sylvestris, Linn. 
Iti, M^aleal, Tam., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxh. 
Itti alu, Ma,leal, Ficus benjamina, Linn, 
Ixora alba, Eoxb., syn. of Ixora parviflora, 

Vahl. 
Ixora decipiens, DC.-, syn. of Ixora parviflora, 

Vahl. 
Ixora paniculata, Lan., syn. Pavetta indica, 

Linn. 
Ixora pavetta, Andb., syn. of Ixora parviflora, 

Vahl. 
Ixora pavetta, Roxh.^ syn. of Pavetta indicn, Linn. 
Izaraki ? Pebs., Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 
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Jack in the box, Eng., Plernandia sonora, Linn. 
Jack tree, Eng., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Jaggery of cocoanut toddy, Cocos nucifera, Linn.^ 

ofpahnyra, Borassus flabelliforrais, IJnu., of 

date tree, Phoenix sylvestris. 
Jagguri, Can., Mahr., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Jaianti, Bkng., Sesbania 8eg3^ptiaca, Pers. 
Jal, also Jhal, Hind., Salvadora indica, Roi/le, also 

S. oleoides. Dene. 
Jala nergundi. Sans., Vitex trifolia, Lirw. 
Jalari, Can.,Tel., Vatica Jaccifera, W. SfA. ♦ 
Jald-aru. Chuli ; Sutlej, Pninus arineniaca. 
Jalidar of Salt Range, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Jali mara. Can., Vachellia farnesiana, W. ^A. 
Jalin R Can., Sliorea laccifera, Heyne. 
Jam, Duk.,Maleal., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Jam, Hind., Psidiuni pomiferuni, Linn.^ and P. 

P3^rifernm, lAnn., Roxh. 
Jama chettu, Tel., Psidium pyriferum, Linu. 
Jamb, Hind., Eugenia jambos, Limi. 
Jamba, Mahr., Can., Inga xylocarpa, 7)C. 
Jambay, Can., Inga xylocarpa, DC, W. Sf A. 
Jambo, Singh., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Jambo, Beng., Jambosa aquea, DC., W. Sf A. 
Jambosa doniestica, DC, syn. of Eugenia malac- 

censis, lAnn. 
Jambosa malaccensis, DC, syn. of Eugenia mal- 

accensis, Linn. 
Jambo.«a purpurascens, DC.^ syn. of Eugenia mal- 
accensis, lAnn. 
Jambosa vulgaris, DC, syn. of Eugenia jambos, 

Linn, 
Jamboo, Hind., Inga xylocarpa, 7)(7., W. ^' A . 
Jambool, Mahb., Eugenia jam bolana, Lam., Roxb. 
Jambu mallicca maram,TAM.,Engenia malaccensis, 

Linn. 
Jambu-monat, Malay, Anacardium occidentale, 

Linn. 
Jambu-nawelmaram,TAM., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Jammi chettoo, Tel., Prosopis spicigera. 
Jamo, Uria ?• Eugenia jambolana, Lam., Roxb. 
Jamoa of Panjab, Elaeodendron roxburghii. 
Jamoon, Hind., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Roxb., 

also Eugenia jambolana, Jjum. 
Jamoon, jamun, jamu, jammu, Hind., Syzygium 

jambolanum, j&6\, also Syzygium laterifolium, 

Jamun of Chenab and Kanawar, Prunuspadus, 

Linn. 
Jana, Tkl., Grewia rothii, DC. 
Jana palaseru, Tel^, Antidesma paniculatum,/?«r^. 



Jand, Panjau, Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Jand-ber of Jhullundhur, Ziz^'phus nummularis, 

W. Sf A. 
Jangaljjarungi, Panj., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Jangli am, Duk., Spondias mangifera, tern, 
Jangfi badam, Beng., Sterculia foetida, Linn. 
Jangli-fras of Cashmere, Populus alba, L. 
Jangli rai am, Hind , Tetranthera, SpectPtf, 
Jannm chettu, Tel., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Jaoz, Peks., Juglans regia, Linn, 
Jard-aru, Pusht., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Jari, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Jarlangai, Pushtu, Lonicera quinquelocularis. 
Jarool, Beng. Jarnl, Beng. Hind., Maleal.,. 

Lagerstroemia reginas, Roxb. 
Jaru-mamidi, Buchanaiiia \siX\io\m,Roxh., W.d'A, 
Jarsc, Fiji, Santalum album, Linn., Roxb. 
Jassoond, Hind, of Bombay, Antiarid innoxia,^ 

JBlume. 
Jati, Malay, Tectona grandis. 
Jauz makaddam, Ar,, the fruit of Pavia indica, 

Royle, II. Ilim. Dot. 
Java almond, Eng., Canarium commune, Linn. 
Javerne (Yaverne), Tam. at Trincomalie, Alseo-, 

dapline semicarpifolia. 
Jawa, Malay, Tamarindus indica, Linn., Roxb. 
Jawa alsojawasa, jawan, plains of Panjab, Alhagi 

maurorum, Toftrne, W. Sf A. 
Jegura, Tel., Amanoa patula, Thw, 
Jeram kottam, Maleal., Antidesma paniculatum, 

Roxb. 
Jembu-neredi manu, Tel., Eugenia jambos, Linn, 
Jeriani kottam, Maleal, Antidesma panicula- 

tum, Roxb. 
Jerooc, Malay, Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Jerusalem thorn, Eng., Parkinsonia aculeata, 

Linn., W. <lh A. 
Jet, also jaith, Hind., Sesbania aegyptiaca, Pey, 
Jeebun, Ben<j., Sponia orientalis, roigt. 
Jewun-pootr, Mahr., Putranjiva Roxburghii. 

Wall. 
J'hada, Guz., Tree. 

Jhand, Hind,, Prosopis spicigera, Linn., W.Sf A, 
J'har, DuK., Hind., Mahb., Tree. 
J'hara, Guz., Tree. 
Jhar-katchura, Mahb., Strychnos nnx vomica, 

Linn., Roxb, 
Jhau,PANj.,Tamarix dioica, Roxb.v^so T. gallica, 

lAnn. 
Jidi chettu, Tjex., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
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Jidighinzalu, T£L.,Semecarpus anacardiura, Linn. 
Jidi mamidi, Tpx., Anacardium occidentale, Linn. 
Jilpai, Hind., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Jilugu, Tel^ ^schynomene aspera, Linn. 
Jilugu bendu, Tel., -^schynomene aspera, Linn. 
Jilledu chettu, Tel., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br. 
Jindana, Mala.t, Santalum album, Linn.^ Roxb. 
JingaD of Simla hills, Odina woodier, Roxb» 
Jinti of Chenab, Prinsepia utilis, Royle. 
Jirudu of Ravi, Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Jirugu. Tel., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Jittegi, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Boxb., W. d; A. 
Jjul, Sans., Bamngtonia acutangula, Gcertn. 
Joe-boe, Bubm., AValsura piscidia, Roxb. 
Jojh, Pebs., Alhagi maurorum, Towme^ W. Sf A. 
■Jombi, Jav., Areca catechu, Linn, 
•Jonesia pinnata, Willde^ syn. of Jonesia asoka, 

Roxb., W. ^ A. 
Jouk-bin, Bubm., Elaeodendron integrifolia. 
Jouz-i-hindi, Abab, Pebs., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Jowli, Guz., Hind., Cadjan. 
Jootee, Hind., Putranjiva roxburghii. Wall. 
Jooz-ul-kueh, Abab., Kandia dumetorum, Lam. 
Juari, Pan J., Syringa emodi, Wall. 
Jugani-chukur, Hind., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 



Juglans-camirium, Lour.^ Aleurites triloba, /or*/. 
Juglans catappa, Lour., syn. of Terminalia catap- 

pa, Linn, 
Juguya doomoor, Beng., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Jujube tree, Eng., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Julgoseh, PusHT., Pinus gerardiana. Wall, 
Jumla of Panjab, Terminalia arjuna, W. ^ A. 
Jumrassee, Hind., Elseodendron paniculatum. 
Jungle bendy, Anglo-Tam., Erinocarpus nim- 

monii. 
Jungle bendy of Bombay, Tetrameles nudiflora, 

R. Br., W. Ic. 
Jungle nail tree, Eng., j^cacia tomentosa, Willd. 
Jungli badam. Hind., Canarium commune, Linn.y 

also Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Jungly karinj, Hind., Terminalia alata, Ainslie. 
Juniperus arborea, syn. of Juniperus excelsa, 

Bieb. 
Justicia adhatoda, Z., syn. Adhatoda Yasica,iViee«. 
Juvasa, Juwassa, Beng., Alhagi maurorum, To wne. 
Juvi manu, Tel., Ficus virens. 
Juvru mamidi, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Fers, 
Juwansa, Hind., Alhagi maurorum, Toume. 
Juyuntee, Hind., Sesbania asgyptiaca, Pers. 
Juzoogree, Hind, of Concan and Guzcrat. 



Ka of Sutlej and Kanawar, Juglans regia, Linn. 

Kaat, properly Kat'h, Tam., Maleal., Can., wild, 
uncultivated. 

Kaat manga, Tam., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 

Kaat Illupa, Tam., Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 

Kababa, Hind., Xanthoxylon hostile. 

Kabuli bubbur, H. Acacia arabica, var. 

Kabuli kikar, H. Acacia arabica, var. 

Kabuli kikar of Panjab, Acacia farnesiana, Willd. 

Kachal of Hazara, Abies smithiana. Wall. 

Kacham, EastKumaon, Ulmus integrifolia, i?oa:5. 

Kachana, Tel., also Kachini, Tel., Bauhinia acu- 
minata, Linn., also Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn. 

Kach-lai, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., also 
Tamarix gallica, Linn. 

Kachnar, Hind., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn., also 
Bauhinia variegata, L. var. 

Kachu, Malay, Areca catechu, Linn, 

Kadali pua, Tam., Lagerstroemia reginae, Roxb, 

Kada pilva, Maleal., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 

Kaddam, Hind., Nauclea cadamba, Wall. 

Kadishen, Tel., Amanoa collina, Baillon. 

Kadol, Singh., JR-hizophora, Species. 

Kadondong, Malay, Emblica officinalis, Goertn. 

Kadon-kadet, Bubm., Connarus speciosa. 

Kadoo-ma, Tam., Ccrbera odallara, Gcerin. 

Kadoombaireya-gass, Singh., Diospyros garde- 
npri, Ihw. 

Kadu beriya? Singh., Diospyros ebenum, Linn, 

Kadukai maram,TAM., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 

Kaga, Bubm., Careya, Species. 

Kagash, Panj., Cornus macrophylla. Wall. 

Kaghaniya of Kanawar, Staphylea emodi 1 

Kaha (yellow) milia, Singh., Vitex altissima, 
Linn. 

Kaha-kaala-gass, SiNGH.,Diospyros toposia. Ham. 

Kahattagaha, Singh., Careya arborea, Roxb, 

Kahi, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L, 

Kahimmal of Salt Range, Ficus venosa. 

Kahua, Hind., Terminalia arjuna, W. d; A. 



Kaiaboka wood tree, Eng., Pterospermum indi- 

cum, Woll, 
Kail or kaili or khal of Sutlej, Pinus excelsa, Wall. 
Kaim of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb, 
Kaimanis, Malay, Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Kain, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, Linn. 
Kaint of Ravi, Pyrus variolosa, Wall. 
Kaippal, Hind., Myrica sapida. 
Kairwal, Panjab, Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 
Kaju, Beng., Hind., Kaju-gass, Singh., Anacar- 
dium occidentale, Linn. 
Kake or kok of Kanawar, Ficus caricoides. 
Kakal, Can., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
Kaka jemboo, Sans., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 

Roxb, 
Kakalas, Singh., Cyathocalyxzeylanicus, Champ. 
Kakar of Kangra and Salt Range, Pistacia integer- 

rima, H.f. Sf Th. 
Kakatanduka, Sans., Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb. 
Kaka-tati,T AM., Diospyros ebenum, Xtnn., Ebony. 
Kaka ulimera, Tel., Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb. 
Kakinda, Sans., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb, 
Kakkaran of Ravi, Rhus buckiamela, Roxb. 
Kakkiti chettu, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, Ait, 
Kako-dumbari, Gmelina arborea, Roxb, t^or, PI. 
Kakrai of Chenab, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn. 
Kakrain of Kangra and Salt Range, Pistacia 

integerrima, H.f. Sf Th. 
Kakrangche of Kanawar, Pistacia integerrima, H. 

f. ik Th. 
Kakru of Kumaon, Rhus acuminata, DC. 
Kaku, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 
Kakupala, Tel., Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne, 
Kala aja, Beng., Ehretia serrata, Roxb. 
Kala bachnak, Duk., Hind., Hymenodyction 

excelsum. Wall, in Fl. Ind. 
Kala bis of Kaghan, Hippoph&ee salicifolia. 
Kala drooma,SANS., Terminalia moluccana, Willde. 
Kalagoru, Tel., Stereospermum chelonoides, W, 

I., also Stereospermum soaveolens, W, Ic, 
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Kalain, also Dewdar of Salt Range, Cednis deo- 

dara, Loud. 
Kala koodoo, Hinx>., Mahr., Wrightia tinctoria. 
Kalamba, Malay, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxh. 
Kalambak, J a v., Eagle wood. 
Kalambir, Malay, Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Kalanath, Mehra forest, Hazara, Cerasus. 
Kalanchi of Panjab, Desmodiuiu tiliaefolium. 
Kalapa, Jav., Malay, Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Kalham of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Boxh. 
Kaliana murukai, Tam., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Kalighutru, Tel., Stereospermuni chelonoides, 

W. /c, DC. 
Kaligoru, Tel., Stereospermuni chelonoides, W.I. 
Kaligottu, TEL.,Stereospermura chelonoides, W.I. 
Kali-kikar, DuK., Acacia arabica, Willd., W.dhA. 
Kalinga, Tel., Dillenia speciosa, Thunh. 
Kalingamu, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, R.Br, 
Kali ring, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Kali sirin, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Kalkoli or kankol of Kaghan, Eleagnus conferta. 
Kallian of Sutlej, Cupressus torulosa. 
Kaloo-habaraleya-gass, Singh., Macreightia buxi- 

folia, Pern. 
Kalo jam, Beng., Eugenia jambolan a, Lam. 
Kalo-jamun. Beng., Eugenia jambolan^, Lam. 
Kaloo-kadoombaireya-gass, Singh., Diospyros 

oppositifolia, Thw. 
Kaloo-midereya-gass, Singh., Diospyros quaesita, 

Thwaites. 

Kal oowara gass, Singh. , Diospyros ebenum, L, • 
Kalthaun of Panjab, Ehretia serrata, Roxb. 
Kaluha baraliya, Singh., Maba buxifolia, Per.s. 
Kalugoru,TEL., Stereospermum chelonoides, W.I 
Kalumederiye, Singh., Calamander wood. 
Kalu vere, Singh., Ebony. 
Kal woora gass, Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 
Kamal, Malay, Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Kama-ranga, Beng., Hind., Averrhoa bilimbi, 

Willde, also Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 
Kainarkhas, Butea frondosa, Roxh. • 

Kamba, Hind., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Kambha, Panjab, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Kambhoji, Sans., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn, 
Kambo pisin, Tam., Gardenia lucida, Roxb. 
Kametti, Maleal., Excoecaria jamettia, Spreng. 
Ka m'houng of Akyab, Bignonia stipulata, Roxb. 
Kamiri, Jav., Aleurites triloba, Forst. 
Kamlai also Kambal of Salt Range, Odina wodier, 

Roxh. 
Kamma-regu, Tel., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxh.^ 

W, Ic. 

Kampira,MALBAL.,Semecarpiis anacardium, Linn. 
Kamputumraa, TEL.,Vachelliafamcsiana, W.SfA. 
Kam-ruk, Hind., Averrhoa carambola, Linn, 
Kamrup, Beng., Ficus benjamina, Linn. 
Kamuga, Tam., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Kamul, Hind., Qu : Kamela, Rottlera tinctoria, 

Roxb. 
Ka-nae-Kya-tha,BuRM.,Artocarpu8echinata,i?oa:6 
Kanagalu, Mahb., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxh. 
Kana-yoe, Burm., Pirardia sapida, Boyle, 
Kana goraka, Singh., Hebradendron gambo- 

gioides. 
Kanapa chettu, Tel., Barringtonia acutangula, 

Goertn. 
Kana raja. Hind., Bauhinia nitida. also Baubinia 

Candida, var. 
Ka-na-zo, Bubm., Heritkra minor, Lam., also 

Heritiera littoraJiB; Ait. 



Kancha, Tei.., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 
Kanchan chakta, Bno., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn. 
Kanchana, Maleal, Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn. 
Kanchanamu, Tel., Michelia champaca, Linn. 
Kanchi maram, Tam. of Ceylon, Ulmus integri- 

flolia, Roxb. 
Kanda-gass, Singh., Macarangatomentosa, W. 2c. 
Kandalanga, Tam., Xylocarpus granatum, Keen. 
Kandaloo, Tel., Cytisus cajan, IJnn. 
Kandar, Panj., Cornus macrophylla, Wall. 
Kandei, Panj., Flaconrtia sapida, Roxh. 
Kanden karra, Maleal, Canthium parviflorum 

Lam. 
Kandre of Kanawar, Abies smithiana. Wall. 
Kandru, Panj., Cornus macrophylla, Wall. 
Kandulu, TEL.jCj^tisus cajan, Linn. 
Kaneel, Dut., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Nefis, 
Kaner, Hind., Nerium odoratum. Lam. 
Kanera, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxh.j of 

Bias, Pavia indica, Royl^. 

Kangar or Kh sugar of Murree hills, Pistacia 

integerrima, H. f. Sc Tk. 
Kanger, Salt Range, Grewia betulsefolia, Juss. 
Kangi of Panjab, Lycium europaeum, or Luzar 

edgeworthii. 
Kangla of Chenab, Ravi, Acer creticum, Linn.r 
Kangu, Panj., Flaconrtia sapida Roxb. 
Kangunee, Mahr., Celastrus montana, Roxb. 
Kaniga, Tel, Pongamia glabra, Vejit 
Kanigi, Panj., Flaconrtia sapida, Roxb. 
Kanigi chettu, Tel., Barringtonia acutangula^ 

Gcertu. 
Kanju, Panjab,Kumaon,UlniU8 integrifolia, Roxb. 
Kankadu chettu, Tel., Sapindus emarginatus, 

Vahl. 
Kankoombala-katteya-gass, Singh., Pygeum cey- 

lanicuni, Gcerin. 
Kankra, Beng., Bruguiera rheedii, VHeriL 
Kano-raj, Beng., Bauhinia Candida, var. 
Kan regu, Flacourtia ramontchi, VHerit. 
Kanta sair, Mahr., Bombax malabaricum; DC. 
Kantal, Beng., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Kantalu, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxh, 
Kanuga chettu, Tel., Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
Kanuk-champa, Bng., Ochna squarrosa, Willde^ 

also Pterospermum aceriiblium, Willde. 
Kanur of Ravi, Pavia indica, Royle. 

Ka nyeen tha ? Burm., Dipterocarpus Idswi^Buch, 
Ka-nyin, Burm., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxh 
Kan-young, Buem., Dipterocarpus, Species. 
Kapalam, Lampung, Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Kapila, Hind., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxh. 
Kapilapodi, Tam., Hottlera tinctoria, Boxh. 
Kar of Kanawar, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Kara angolam, Maleai., Alangium lamarkii,jrAtc?. 
Karacho, Can., Hardwickia binata, Roxb. 
Karadlu, Panjabi, Acer levigatum, Wallich, 
Karai-cheddi, Tam., Canthium parviflorum, Lam, 
Karak, Hind., Cordia vestita, ff. /. et T. 
Karaka, Duk., Tel., Sterculia colorata, Soxb. 
Karakai* chettu, Tel., Terminalia chebula, Retz, 
Karaka maram Tam., Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne, 
Kara kundal, Maleal, Lumnitzera racemosa, 

Willde. 
Karal, Panj., Bauhinia variegata, Z., var. 
Karambu, Mahr., Olea dioica, Roxh. 
Karan, Hind., Morus parvifolia. 
Karan cuttay, Tam. of Ceylon, Ixora parriflora. 
Karandlu, Panjabi, Acer levigatum, Wallich. 
Karang cottay, Tam., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
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Karan«i:ally maraiii, Tain., Acacia Suiidra, BC. 
"^Caranja, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Kara nuchi. Can., Maleal, Vitex trifolia, Linn, 
Ivarar, Panj., Bauhiiiia variegata, Z., var. 
Karasa, Tel., Ficus asperrima, Roxb. 
Karawilla also kabella, Sikgh. Antidesma bunias, 

Spreiig, 
*Karcheea of the Godaverj^ Nyctantbes ai'bor- 

tristis, Linn* 
Kardabee, Hind., Conocarpus myrfifolium. 
Kare-bepon, Maleal., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
•^Karee, Hind., Uvaria, Species. 
Kareo of N. W. Pro., Albizzia elata. 
Kareyapela, Maleal., Bergera konigii, Linn, 
Kargaui, Pakgi., Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Karha, Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
"Kariampaku chettu, Tel., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Karil, Panjabi, Capparia aphylla, Eoxb, 
Karill, Maleal., Sterculia foetida, Linn, 
Kari also mimarari of Cbenab, Rhamnus purpn- 

reus, Royle. 
Karintha gara, Maleal., Pterocarpus marsupium, 

Roxb, 
Karinguva, Tel. Gardenia latifolia. Ait. 
Kari-vepelli raarani, Tam., Bergera konigii, 

Linn. 
Karivepa, Tel., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Kari-velam, Tam., Acacia arabica, Willd. 
Karing of Pakatan of Borneo, Tree. 
Krintba karra, Maleal., Albizzia odoratissinik, 

Benth, 
Karir, Panj., Acacia leucopbloea, Willd. 
•Kar-itti, Tam., Dalbergia sissoides, Grah. 
Kari-velam, Tam., Acacia arabica, Willd, 
Karkana, Uria, Grewia tiliaefolia, Vuhl. 
Kar of Kanawar, Celtis caucasica, Willdp. 
Karkandbava, Tel., Zizyphus jujublEi, Willde. 
Karkama^ Pusthu., Zizyphus nunimularia, W,<k^. 
Karka-pulie maram ? Tam., Garcinia cambogik, 

DesrouH. 
Karmal, Hind., Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 
Karniar, Panj., Syringa emodi, Wall. 
Xarmbru, also Karmru of Panj., Albizzia odoratis- 
sima, Benth. 
. Karngura of Ravi, Prinsepia utilis, Royle. 
Karpa, Mahr., Barringtonia acutangula, Gcertn, 
Kar pa, Tel., Barringtonia racemosa, Roxb. 
, Karpa, Mahr., Cupania canescens. 
Karra, Tel., Timber. 
Karri, Tam., Charcoal. 

Karrai mutti, Can., Terrainalia tomentosa, W,<jh J, 
Karrak of Kangra, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Karra maradu, Tel., Terminalia coriacea, W.^ A. 
Karril, Maleal., Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb. 
.Karripak ka jhar, Hind., Bergera konigii, JLznn. 
Karron-gas, Singh., Prosorus indica, Dalz. 
Karukuva, Tam., Zizj^phus glabrata, Heyne, 
.Karum, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall, 
Karun chembai, Tam., Sesbania segyptiaca, Fers. 
Karung, Burm ., Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
,Karunga? Hind., Galedupa arborea. • , 
^aru vagai, Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Karvel, Jav., Arenga saccharifera, Labilf, 
Karwat, Can., Mahr., Antiaris innoxia. Biume, 
Kasa-gaha, Singh., Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Kasana, Tel., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn, 
Kashin of Sutlej, Rhus.buckiamela, Roxb. 
Kashmal, Hind., Berberis lycium, Royle. 
^ashti of Ravi, Pinus gerardiana, Wall, 
Kasir of Pai\jab, Albizzia stipulata, Boiv.^ also 

Comua macrophyilsL, Wall, 



Kassow, DuK., Elaeocarpus bblongus, Gcertn. 

Kasturi tumma, TEL.,Vacbeiliafame8iaua, W.^A. 

Katakamu, Strychnos potatorum, L, 

Katake, Sans., Strychnos potatorum. Z., Willde. 

Katallikai, Tam.. Capparis horrida. Linn. 

Kat ambalam, Maleal., Spondias uiangifcra, 

Katambilla, Singh., Roumea hebecarpa, Poit. 
Katammal of Kangra, Syzygium jambolanum./)(7. 
KatapiiigJBALi, jAv.,Amygdalus communis, Liuu. 
Kat-afti, Tam., Bauhihik tomentosa, Linn, 
Kat bel, Beng., Feronia elephantum, Corr, 
Kat chandan, Hind., Santalum album, Linn. 
Kat-elle-micha maram^ Tam., Atalantia mono* 

phylla, i>a 
Kateria kuli ? Hind., SCerculia urens, Roxb. 
Ka-tha, Burm., Syndesmis tavoyaria, Wallich. 
Kath-sola, Beng., Sesbania pallid osa, Roxb. 
Kathu, Hind., Acacia catechu, extract, Willd. 
Kathun ban, Panj , Querciis ilex, JLinn. 
Kabila, Hind., Sterculia ureiis, Roxb. 
Kat-illupa. Tam., Bassia Idhgifolia, Linn, 
kiitira. Hind., Sterculia urens, Eoxb. 
Katira, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Katish. tANJ., Cornus macrophylla. Wall. 
Kat maam maram, Tam.. Spondias mangifera. 
Katmavii, Tam., Spondias mangifera, Ptrs, 
\ Kat miella marahi, Tam:., Vitex altissinia, Linn. 
Katta mellalu, Maleal., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Kattam, Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosuni, DC. 
Kathti eltipae, Tel., I'erminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Kattob-keena-gass, Singh., Xanthoxylon rhetsa. 
Kattk imbal, Singh., Bombax malabaricum, DC. 
Kattu'puvaras maram, Tam., Rhus decipiens. 
Katu andar, Singh., Acacia leueophloea, Willd. 
Katu-bodde, Singh., Cullenea excelsa. 
Katu-kata-kala, Singh., also Katu kceta kcelk, 

Singh., Bridelia montana, also Briedelia sj/i- 

nosa, Willde. 
Kata-kurundo, Singh., Phoberos gaertneri, Thw, 
Kfttu mellan mara, Maleal., Viteic altissima, L. 
Katu-pamburu, Singh., Pyrularia Vallichiana, 

A. DC, 
Katu-vagai, Tam., Albizzia lebb^k, Benth. 
Katul kittu, Singh., Caryota horrida, Gardn, 
Katur konna, Inga bigemina, Willde, W. & A. 
Katyelloo mitcha maram, Tam., Limonia alata. 
Kau-ko, Panj., Olea europaea, Linn. 
Kauli df Panjab, Abies sntithiana, WalU 
Kaung-mhoo. Burm., Di pterocarpus, Species. 
Kauwef e of New Zealand, Vite:x littoralia. 
Kavali, Tam., Tel., Sterculia urens, Roxb, 
Kavalum, Tam., Sterculia balangh as, *Linn. 
Ka-wa-ka of New Zealand, syn. of Thuja doniaDa, 

Hooker, 
Kawal, Jav., Arenga saccharifera, *Labill, 
Kawar of Panjab, Holarrhena antidysenterica. 
Kawtha, Mahr., Feronia elephantum, Corr, 
Ka Willi in Annimullay, Tam., Sterculia guttata, 

Roxb, 
Kay a api api, Malat, Rhizophora mucronata, 

Lam. 
Kaya-arang, Jav., Malay, Ebony. 
Kaya-boca wood, Amboyna wood, Pteroq)enDiini. 
Kaya gahru, Malay, Aquihma agallocha, Roah. 
Kaya sappan, Malat, Caesalpinia sappan, Liw , 
Kaya-yndhan, Coch-China, Santalum album, 
Kayubin? Burm., Terminalia chebulay Retz, 
Kayu gahru, Malay, Eagle wood. 
Kchur, Panj., Cornus xnac^ophyllay Wall.^ 
Ke-an-nan, Bubm., Xylocarpus, Species. 
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KebaiTA, Pcsh., Capparis spiuosa. 

Kedangu, Malkal., Sesbania segyptiaea, Pers, 

Kedr, Bus., Cedar. 

Keemna, Burm., Laurus, Specits. 

Keena, Sutgh., Calc^hyllum burmanni, Wight 

Keena-gaha, Sisoh., Calophjllum tomentosum. 

Keenjul? Mahb., Terminalia alata, Ainslie. 

Keen-we-w8Bl, Singh., Calamus rotang, Linn. 

Keemi ka phal, Duk., Mimusops hexandrus, Roxb. 

Keersel, MAHS.,Stereo8permuni chelonoides, W. I. 

Keint, kaint, kitha, kiat, gadkuji, keitha ; kent 

of Chenab, Ravi and Bias, Fynis variolosa, WdU. 
KeicA, Eayan of Borneo, Tree. 
Keitha of Ravi, Pyrus variolosa, Wall. 
Keli of Ohamba, Cedrus deodara. 
Keli-kuddum, Bbng., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Kelon, Hind., Cedrus deodara, Loud., Larix 

deodara. 
Kelu of Chamba, &c., Cedrus deodara, Lo7id. 
Kemal of Murree hills, Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Kendal, Jav., Cordia myxa, Linn., Roxb. 
Kendhoo, Ubia ? Diosp3n:o8 ebenum, Linn. 
Kendu, Pawj., Diospyros montana, Roxb., W* Ic. 
Kendu, Panjab, Beng., Ubia, Diospyros tomen- 

tosa, Roxb., also Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb., 

Ebony. 

Kenja, Hind., Guledupa arborea. 

Kent of Ravi, Pyrus variolosa, WalL 

Keoo, Panjab, Celtis eriocarpa. 

Keora, Beng., Sonneratia apetala. Buck. 

Keori of Chamba, Cedrus deodara. 

Keoun lae, Bubm., Rottlera, Species. 

Kere-u of Chamba hills, Quercus dilatata, LindU, 

of Ravi, Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Kesaramu naga sara, Sans^ Mesua ferrea, Linn, 
Kesu, Duk., of Butea frondosa, Roxb., flowers. 
Kewar, Mahb., Acacia leucophlaea, Willd. 
Keysur, Ddk., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Linn. 
Kha boung, Bubm., Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 
Khadiramu, Sans., Tel., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
Kha gyee ? Burm. of Moulmein ? Strychnos nux 

vomica, Linn. 



Khair, Beng., Hind., Khaira, Hind., Khaira- 

ghach, Beng., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
Khaju, sue, cho of Ravi, Pyrus malus, Linn. 
Khajur, Hind., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb. 
Khanak ul kalb, Ab., Strychnos nux vomica, L. 
Khanam of Kanawar, Cedrela toona, var. serrata, 

Royle^ 
Khar, Hinb., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Kharao, Panj., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Khardal, Ab., Salvadora persica, lAnn. 
Khardalo, Sybiac, Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Khareo, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn., also Quercus 

semecarpifolia. 
Khariz, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Kharjal, Hind., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Kharlei, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Kharnule, Hindi., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Kbarpalu cherai, Quercus ilex, Linn, 
Khar pat, Panjab, Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 
Kharsnu of Kanawar, Panj., Quercus incana, also 

Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Kharwe, Pushtu, syn. of Cotoneaster baccillaris, 

Vem, 
Khatan, Panj., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Khau, kohu, Panj., Olea europsea, Z. 
Kheir, Mahb., Acacia catechu, Willd, 
Kheroa, Panjab^ GotoneasieF abiu8% Wall, 
Khete, Mahb., Sapindus, Species, 



Kbeu of Munipur,Melauorrheeausltati68ima, Wall, 
Khew, SiNDi, Bignonia undulata, Roxb. 
Khilaf-i-balkhi, Hind., Salix babyloniea, Lirm, 
Khilara of Kumaon, Panj., Wrightia molissima, 

V^all. 
Khilawa, Panj., Wrightia molissima, WalL 
Khinjak, Pushtu, Pistacia terebinthus. 
Khircha, Pusht., Grewia betuliefoha, Jttsx, 
Khishing of Kanawar, Cedrela toona, var. serrata, 

Royle. 
Khista, Prunus armeniaca, moist fruit. 
Khubani, Prunus armeniaca, dried fruit 
Khubara, Panjab, Ehretia aspera. 
Khulain ; kajain ; papri, Panjab, Ulmus integri- 

folia, Roxb. 
Khurreek, Hind., also Khurruk, Hind., Celtis 

tetandra. ' 



Khurseng, Mahb., Bignonia xylocarpa, Roxh. 

Khwa, Eng., Tamarix orientalis, L. 

Khwaga wala, Pushtu, Salix caprea, Linn. 

Khwarech, Trans-Indus, Acacia catechu, Willd, 

Khyar-i-chembir, Pebs., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Khyong-youk, Burm., Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 

Khoura, Ben., Sonneratia apetala. Buck. 

Kiat of Chenab, Pyrus variolosa. Wall. 

Kichakai, Tel., Bambusa. 

Kichal, Hind.. Bark of Acacia arabica, Willd. 

Kicha virigi chettu, Tel., Cordia latifolia, Roxb, 

Kichidi, Tel., Citrus anrantium, Linn. 

Kierka, Beng., Carallia lucida, Roxb, 

Kikar Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd,, also Aca- 
cia ieucophloea, Willd, 

Kikar ka Gond, Hind., Gum of Acacia arabica. 

Kikkar, Hind., Bark of Acacia arabica, Willd. 

Kilai, Dhauladdar Range, Cedrus deodara. Land, 

Kilar of Pangi, Fothergillia involucrata. 

Kilawa, Panj., Wrightia molissima. Wall, 

Kilgatch, Hind., Csssalpinia sepiaria, Roxb, 

Kilia of Celebes, Broussonetia papyrifwa, Vevi, 

Kiluvy, Tam., of Ceylon, Protium cau^atum, 
W,^A. 

Kimsukamu, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Kimu, Hind., Moms serrata. 
Kin, Beng., Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb. 
Kinaka, Beng., Butea frondosa, Roxb., W. & A, 
Kinghena, Can., Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Kinjalkamu, Sans., Mesua ferrea, Linn., DC, 
Kinnemon, HEB.,Cinnamomura zeylanicum. Nets. 
Kinnu, Panjab, Diospyros tomentosa, Boxb. 
Kioch, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall, 
Kiri kong, Singh., Walsura piscidia, Roxb, 
Kiripelle, Singh., .Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxh, 
Kirki of Kangra, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Kirni, Can., Canthiumparviflorum, Lam. 
Kirni, Duk., Mahb., Mimusops hexandrus, Rexb, 
Kirra, Pushtu, Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 
Kirri-walla-gass, Sing., Holarrhena mitis, R^ Br, 
Kirsaru, Gondi, Nyctanthes arbor tristis, Linn. 
Kisna agaru, Siam., Eagle wood, 
Kitchili maram, Tam., Citrus aurantium, Linn, 
Kithu of Chenab, Pyrus variolosa. Wall, 
Kitla, Chenab, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn, 
Kittul also Kitul, Singh., of Ceylon, Caryota 

urens, Linn, 
Kiu, Beng., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. 
Kinamon, Gb., Cinnamomnm zeylanicum, NeM. 
ge-yoh, Bubm., Vitex, Species, 
Klaare maram, Tam., Casearia elliptic*. 
Klompan boer(m9,MALAT.^8terci:^afcBtida, Linn^ 
Kluwi, Mak.at^ Artocarpos integrif<By», Lin^ 
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Knotted cassia, Eng., Cathartocarpus nodosus, 

Voigt 
Koan, PANj.yTamarix dioica, Roxb.,tl90 T. gallica, 

Linn, 
Eoata naga maram, Tam., Eugenia caryophylli- 

folia, Roxb. 
Koathoe, Bubm., Myristica, Specien. 
Eoathi naga maram, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, 

Lam. 
Kobbari chettu, Tel., Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Kobin, Bfbm., Melicocca trijuga, McClelland. 
Eabo neela, Sinoh., Vernonia javanica, DC. 
Eochan, Panj., Coraus macrophylla, Wall. 
Eodaga pala, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. 

Br. 
Eodalo, Tel., Sterculia, Species 
Eoda pana, Maleal., Corjrpba umbraculifera, 

Linn. 
Kodawah pora8ham,TAv., Chloroxylon swie tenia, 

Roxb. 
Eodisa ? chettu, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R. Br. 
Kodisa pala, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

B. Br. 
Eodi yelo, Tam., Acacia tomentosa, Willd. 
Eodombo, Tel., Nauclea cadamba, Wall. 
Eodorka maram, Maleil., Terminalia chebula, 

Retz. 
Ecebella, Singh., Aporosa lindleyana, Thw. 
Eoela, Hind., Charcoal. 
Eoe of Ravi and Ohenab, Alnus, Sp. 
Eogor of Panjab, Holarrhena antidysenterica, 

Wall 

Eoha, Hind., Terminalia arjuna, W. ^ A. 
Eoher of Salt Range, Sageretia brandrethiana. 
Eohlenstoff, Ger., Charcoal. 
Koila mookree, Tbl., Wrightia tomentosa, R. 

de Sch. 
Eoish, Panj., Alnus nepalensis. 
Eoit, Mahb., Hind., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Eokatie, Tam., Xanthochymus ovalifolius, Roxb. 
Eokeem ? Mahb., Moorgul mara. 
Eokkita, Tel., Gardenia latifolia. Ait. 
Eokoh, Bubm., Albizzia, Speciex. 
Eokonusse, Geb., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Eokos, Rus, Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Eokosnuten, Dut., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Eokum ? Mahb., Moorgul mara. 
Eola-koosoomoo, Ubia., Schleichera trijuga, 

WUld. 

Eola mavah, Tam., Anacardium occidentale,Xm7i. 

Eola mukki chakka, Tel., Wrightia antidysen- 
terica, R. Br. 

Eola-poka, Tel., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Eolar, Panj., Bauhinia variegata, X., var. 

Eolcuttay teak maram, Tam., Premna tomentosa, 
Willde. 

Eoli maram, Tam., Olea dioica, Roxb. 

Eolinji maram, Tam., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 

Eolsa, Hind., Charcoal. 

Eomma chettu, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

Kommi chettu, Tel., Stylocarpa webera, A . Rich. 

Eonchona, Ubia, Fruit, Michelia champaca,Zrtnn. 

Eonda gogu, Tel., Cochlospermum gossypium, 
DC. 

Eonda iiliga, Tel., Caryota urens, Linn, 

Eonda Korinda, Tel., Acacia caesia, W. if' A. 

Eonda mamidi P Tel., Protium caudatum, W.SfA. 

Eonda manga, Tel., Gardenia latifolia. Ail. . 

Eonda nimma, Ts£.« Atalantia monophyUa, 2?£7. 



Konda palleru, Tel., Antidesma paniculatom, R' 

Konda pama, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn. 

Konda panna maram, Tel., Corypha umbraculi- 
fera, Linn. 

Konda papata, Tel., Stylocoryna webera, A. Rich 

Konda-poka, Tel., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Konda tangedu, Tel., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 

Kondricam, Tam., Vateria indica, Linn. 

Kongilam maram,TAM.,Canarium strictum, Roxb. 

Konk-koe, Bubm., Acacia, Species. 

Kon-nay-zow, Bubm., Heritiera minor. Lam. 

Konne maram, Tam., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Konor, kanor, kanur. Hind, of Beas and Sutlej, 
Pavia indica, Royle III. Him. Bot. 

Kon-zo-za-loo, Bubm., Heritiera littoralis. Ait. 

Kooda pallei maram, Tam., Holarrhena eodaga, 
also Nerium antidysentericum, Linn. 

Kookool, Tam , Commiphora madagascarensis, 
Lindl., Ft. Med. 

Kookoor choora, Beng., Pavetta indica,, Zrtitii, 
Koolgach, Beng., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Koolmara, Can., Calysaccion angustifolia. 
Koomala-gundi, Ubia, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Koombee, Ubia, Careya arborea, Roxb* 
Koombha, Mahb., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Koombook-gass,SiNGH.,Terminalia glabra, W.Sf A. 
Koomla, Mah., Crataeva Roxburghii, /?. Br. 
Koon, Beng., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Koora, Mahb., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Koorkapuli maram, Tam., Inga dulcis, Willde. 
K()oruk« Mahr., Cedrela toona, Rox6., also Ga- 
ruga pinnata, Roxb. 

Koosoombh, Mahb., Schleichera trijuga, Willde. 

Koote legree. Can., Sapindus, Species, 

Kora man, Tbl., also Kora manu, Tel., Briedelia 

spinosa, Willde. 
Koreda, TeL., Terminalia chebula, Retz, 
Koree, Godavery, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Kori of Kaghan, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Kori-kowan, Mahb., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br, 
Korimi pala, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Korin*toware, Tam., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Korivi pala, Circars, Tel., Ixora parviflora, VaU. 
Koro-roonga, Tel., Averrhoa carambola, Linn, 
Korra, Tel. ? of Ganjam and Goomsur, Strychnos 

iiux vomica, Linn, 
Korra chettu. Tel., Schmidelia serrata, DC. 
Korunja, Ubia, Pongamia glabra. Vent, 
Kos-gaha, Singh., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Kosundra, Panjab, Bauhinia racemosa. Lam. 
Kotala-gas, Singh., Eugenia willdenovii, DC. 
Kotoko of Ganjam and Goomsur, Strychnos pota- 
torum, L. 
Kotti naga maram, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, 

Lam. 
Koul, Hind., Laurus villosa. 
Koulmedvie, Singh., Calamander wood, Diospy- 

roshirsuta, Linn. 
Koung mhoo, Bubm., Vatica, Species. 
Kowah, Hind, of Jubbulpore, Terminalia aijuna, 

W.Sr A. 
Kowta, Mahb., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Kowtee, Mahb., Hydnocarpus inebrians, Vahl, 
Krammal of Kanawar, Populus ciliata. Wall. 
Kranji, Malay., Tamarindus indica, Linn* 
Kripa, Beng., Lumnitzera racemosa, Willde, 
Krishna agaru, Tel., Aquilaria agallocha^ JBos6« 

Eagle wood. 
Krishna vrinta, Sans., Stereospermum soayeokni, 

W.Ic. 
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Kristna nimbu, Sans., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Kuberakoshi, Tel., Stereospermum suaveolens, 

W,Ic. 
Kuchan of Hazara, Abies smithiana, Wall' 
Ku chandanam, Tel., Pterocarpus santalinus, 

Linn, 
Ku-chandanaHiND., Adenanthera paYoiiina,Zrtnn. 
Kuchila, Bbng., Duk., Hind., Strycbnos nux 

vomica, Linn.^ Roxb. 
Kucbila luta, Beng., Strycbnos colubrina, Linn. 
Kucbla, Hind , Strycbnos nux vomica, Linn. 
Kucbnar, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 
Kudaka dornatta P Sinoh., Strycbnos nux vomica, 

Linn., Roxb. 
Kudda-yaiioo, Can., Nauclea cadaraba, Wall. 
Kuddu-kunindu-gas, Singh., Cinnamomum, 

litsserefolium, Thwaites. 
Kuddum, Can., Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb. 
Kudia nim, Hind., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Kudkee, Mahb., Hocoinlia montana. 
Kudra Java, Tel., Putranjiva roxburgbii, Wall. 
Kudrapdukbu, Tam., Sterculia foetida, Linn. 
Kuel of Sirmoor and Gurwabl, L*bim tser, Cbiti 

of Kanawar, Cbamba, &c., Pinus excelsa, Wall. 

Eu-e-la, Guz, Cbarcoal. 
Kuen-mou-nee, Burm., Lagerstroemia, Species. 
Kukai, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb, 
Kukandra,JHBLnH, Pan jab, Acercreticum,Z««n. 
Kukkur ; kukkiru ; kukur singbi, rikul, of tbe 

Panjab, Kbus acuminata, DC. 
Eukoa, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 
Kukoor cbita, Beng., Tetranthera, Sp. 
Kukt reora, Mahb., Bignonia undulata, Roxb. 
Kul, Beng., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Kulasbin, also Washo of Sutlej, Rhus buckianiela, 

Roxb. 



Euldaban. Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Enlgul, Can., Dillenia scabrella, Roxb. 
Kulla kith mara, Can., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Kulli, Tam., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn. 
Eulli kae. Can. , Ficus, Species. 
EuUooa, BuBM., Cerbera manghas, Linn. 
Eullowa, BuBii., Laurus, Species. 
Kul-mulla, Maleal., Bambusa. 
Kumbala, BuBii., Sonneratia apetala, Buck. 
Kumbay maram, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, AiL 
Kumbhi Tel., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Knmbi, Hind., Cordia vestita, H. f. et T. 
Kumbuk P Singh., Terminalia alata, Ainslie, 
Kumbulu, Maleal., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Kumbar, Panj., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Kumla-nebu, Beng., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Kurka pulie, Maleal., Garcinia camhogia.,Desrous. 
Kunch or koish, Panj., Alnus nepalensis. 
Kunchun, Mahr., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 
Kuncudu nuna,TEL., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Kundar of Kumaon, Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
Kundaru, Hind., Hymenodyction excelsum, 

Wall. 
Knndol, Mahb., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Kundrikam, Tam., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 
Eundur zuchir, Ab., Boswellia thurifera, Roxb. 
Eungur or kukker, of Mehra forest Hazara, 

Fraxinns. 
Eunjar, Hind., Sageretia brandre thiana. 
Eunjaram of Travancore, Strycbnos nux vomica, 

Linn. 
Eunji tundhe, &c., of Ravi, Rhamnus purpureus, 

Royle. 
Eunjul P Mahb., Terminalia alata, AinsHe, W. Ic. I 



Eunkudu, Tbl., Eunkudu karra, Tel., Eunkudu 

wood,ANGLO-TBL.,Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Eunkumapuwu chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, 

Roxb. 
Eunna, Bubm., Pierardia, Species. 
Eun-na-zoo, Bubm., Heritiera minor, Lam. 
Eunneen, Bubm., Myristica, Species. 
Eunour, Hind., Pavia indica, Royle. 
Eunsh, Sutlej, Alnus, Sp. 
Eunthi ? Bubm., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Kunthrekum, Maleal., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 
Eu-nu-nu, Bubm., Sterculia, Species. 
Eura, PANjAB,Holarrhena antidysenterica. Wall. 
Eura-marthi mara, Can., Terminalia alata, Ains. 
Euranj, Hind., Mahr., Honge, Can. 
Kurg, Pangi, &c., Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Kuri of Eumaon, Holarrhena antidysenterica, 

Wall. 
Eurkatta maram, Tam., Zizyphus glabrata,Htf^n«. 
Eurkni, Jhelum and Eaghan, Marlea begomfo- 

lia, Boxb. 
Eurkuni, Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Eur kutila ? Hind., Sterculia urens, Hoxb. 
Eurkutta wood, Eng., Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne, 
Eurmeja ? Hind., Galedupa arborea. 
Eurmul, Mahr., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb,^ also 

Dillenia scabrella, Roxb. 
Eurpat Mahb., Memecylon tinctorium, Kon. 
Eurre mara. Can., Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 
Eurrera, Mahr., Trophis aspera, Retz. 
EurrooP*lly maram, Tam., Putranjva roxburgbii, 

Walh 



Eurrawa, Burm., Laurus, Spedes. ^.,,j 

Eurru-vaylam, Maleal., Acacia arabica, Willde. 
Eursee, Tel., Eurseea, Tbl., Amanoa collina, 

Baillon. 
Euruffaha, Singh., Cleidion javanicum, Blume. 
Euruk, Hind., Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 
Eurukiti, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, Ait. 
Eurundu, SiNGH.,Cinnamomum zey lanicum,A^»e*. 
Eurunj, Mahr., Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
Eurunja, Beng., Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
Eurwan, Mahr., Crataeva roxburgbii, R. Br. 
Eurwul, Can., Diospyros, Species. 
Eusharta mara. Can., Embryopteris glutmifera, 

Roxb. 
Eu shu of Ladak, Pyrus malus, Linn. 
Eusnir, Beng., Ficus elastics, Roxb. 
Eusoomb, Mahb., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Eusturi pectuma, Tbl., Acacia farnesiana, TTtUd. 
Eut, Hindi of Eiunaon, Lagerstroemia pamflora, 

Roxb. . 

Eutaja, Sans., Wrightia antidysentenca, BBr. 
Eutajamu, Tel., Wrightia antidysentenca, i«.^r. 
Eutber, Zizyphus kutber, 
Euta mara. Can., Nauclea parvifolia^ Roxb. 
Eutmurrab, Hind., Tetranthera, Sp. 
Eutti or kutilai of Murree hills, Hazara, &c. 

Daphne oleoides. 
Euvalam, Maleal., ^gle marmelos, Corr. 
Euvidara, Sans., Bauhinia Candida, var., also 

Bauhinia variegata, Linn. ^ 

Euwari or puan ol Kagban, Ficus caricoides. 
Euyon, Bubm., Tectona grandis. 
Euzzo, BuKM., Pierardia, Species. 
Ewun-ben, Bubm., Areca catechu, Lmn. 
Eyaboka wood,ENG.,Pterospermum indicum, WaU 
Eyai-gyee, Bubm., Barringtonia speciosa, Ltnn. 
Eyai-tha, Bubm., Barringtonia acutangula, G^in. 
Eyamal of the Murree hills, Odina wodier, Roxb. 
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Kyan, Tam., Eagenia willdenovii, DC* 
Kyar ; kanyar, Hihd., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
Kyau-thoo, Bubm., Dipterocarpus, Speciea, 
Kya-ya, Bijrm., Mimusops elengi, Linn^ Roxb. 
Kya-zu? Buem., Terminalia cbebula, Retz* 
Kydia angustifolia, Asn., Julostylis angustifolia, 

Thw. 
Kydia fraterna, Roxb., syn. of Kydia calycina, 

Roxb. 



Kye-zai, Bukm., Laorns, Species. 

Kyne, Bubm., Vitex, Species. 

Kyoon-na-bin, Bubm., Premna pyrainidatay WaU, 

Kyoun-doHk, Bubm^ Bignonia, Sjfeciee, 

Kyumboe P Bobm., Gmelina arborea, Roxb, 

Kyur of Kangra, Holarrhena antidysenterica, 

WaU, 
Kyyar-chember, Ab., Cassia fistula, Linn, 



La bhan, Panj., Populus euphratica, Oliv, 
Lacoocha, Bread-fruit, Eng., Artocarpus lakoo- 

cba, Roxb, 
LsensBtari, Puwak, Singh., Areca dicksonii, Roxb. 
Lahura, Panj., Tecoma unduluta, G, Don. 
La-gen, Jap., Arenga saccbarifera, LabilL 
Laggar, also baddi of Kander, Salt Range,Ebretia 

aspera. 
Laghunai, Pushtu, Daphne oleoides. 
LaKerstroemia microcarpa, Wight, syn. of Lager- 

stroemia parviflora, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
Lagunsea Patersonia, B.U., syn. of Hibiscus 

patersonii, DC. 
La-i, Bubm., Bombax malabaricum, DC, W. d: A. 
Lai, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Roxb. 
Lai-bwai, Bubm., Terminalia violata, McClelland. 
Laila, Panj., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Lai and lainga, Panj., Tamarix gallica, Linn. 
Lain-bha, Bubm., Bignonia, Species. 
La-i-zah, Bubm., Lagerstroemia pubescens, Wall. 
Lakada-tarana, Singh., Gardenia latifolia. Ait. 
Lakara, Mahr., timber, Lakaru, Guz., timber. 
Lakhar also Titri of Chenab, Rhus acuminata, 
Lakra, Hind., Timber. 

Laku-chamma, Tel., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb. 
Lai chandana. Dux., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn^ 
Lall kheir, Hind., Mahr., Acacia sundra, DC, 
Lallye, Mahr., Albizzia amara, Boivin., Benth. 
Lalo plant, Eng., Adansonia digitata, Linn. 
Lai paira, Bng., Psidium pomiferum, Linri. 
Lal-saffri-am, Hind., Psidium pomiferum, Linn. 
La moo, Burm., Sonneratia acida. 
Lanka sij, Beng., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn, 
Larakata sringi, Tkl., Terminalia chebula, Reiz. 
Larga of Shahpur, Panjab, Rhus cotinus. 
Large -flowered Dipterocarpus, Eng., Dipterocar- 
pus grandiflora, WaU, 
Larger- wood apple, Eng,, -^gle marmelos, Carr. 
Larix deodara, Cedrus deodara. Loud. 
Lasora, Hind., Cordia obliqua, Willd. 
Lasre, Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
Lasrian, Panj., also Lasrin, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, 

Benth. 
Lasrin on theKifhn Ganga, Albizzia stipulata,^otr. 
La-thou, Bubm., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 
Laurus caryophyllus. Lour., syn. of Cinna- 

momum culitlawan, N^es. 
Laurus cassia, Neea syn. of Cinnamomum aro- 

maticum, Nees v Esen. 
Laurus cinnamomum, Andrew's Report, syn. of 

Cinnamomum aromaticum, Nee.^ v. Esen. 
Laurus cinnamomum, Linn., syn. of Cinnamomum 

zeylanicum, Nees. 
Laurus culitlawan, Roxb., syn. of Cinaamomum 

culitlawan, Nees. 
liBurus malabathrica, Soland, syn. of Cinnainoinum 

eucalyptoides. 



Laurus nitida,Hoa:6.,s3ai. of Cinnamomum nitidum, 

Nees. 
Laurus obtnsifolia, Roxb., syn. of Cinnamomum 

obtusifolium, Nees. 
Lawoloo, Singh., Sapota ? Species, 
Lawsonia inermis, Roxb,, syn. of Lawsonia alba. 
Lawulu,SiNGH.,Chrysophyllum roxburghii, G.Don 
Leafless caper, Eng., Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 
Leafless euphorbia, Eng., Euphorbia royleana. 
Leafy mangrove, Eng., Rhizophora, Species. 
Lebuk of Avicenna, syn. of Cordia my xa, Linn. 
Legno del Brasile, It., Cssalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Legno di ferro. It., Iron wood. 
Legno rodie, It., Rosewood. 
Lehan, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Lei, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Loxb. 
Lein, Bubm., Terminalia bialata, WaU. 
Lendya, Hindi of Central Provinces, Lagerstroe- 
mia parviflora, Roxb. 
Leno de rosa, Sp., Rosewood. 
Lepan, Bubm., Bombax malabaricum, DC- 
Lepurandra saccidora, Nimmo, syn. of Antiaris 

innoxia, Blume. 
Lesser jack, Eng.,' Artocarpus chaplasha, Roxb. 
Lessura, Hind., Cordia myxa, Linn. 
Let-htuk, Bubm., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Let khop, Bubm., Sterculia fsstida, Linn. 
Le toak, Bubm., Vateria, Species. 
Let pan, Bubm., Eriolsena hookeriana, W, ^ A. 
Leuri, east of Sutlej, Cupressus torulosa, Don. 
Leuri or suri of Sutlej, Juniperua excelaa, Bieb, 
Lhandalaghuni, Panj., Buxus sempervirens, Linn, 
Lhira, tser, chiti of Kanawar, Chambo, ftc* 

Pin us excelsa, Wall. 
Limanza of Pushtu, Pinus excelsa, Wall. 
Li of Sutlej, Oleaeuropsea, Linn,9l80 Pyrus malus, 
Liang-gaha, Singh., syn. of Blackwellia ceyUmiea, 

Gardner. 
Libi libi, Eng., Csesalpinia coriaria, WiUde. 
Lichakhro also armura, phapharcfaor, of Kangra, 

&c., Coriaria nepalensis. 
Lieng-mau, Bubm., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Lign aloes, Eng., also Lignum aloes, Lat., Eagle- 
wood. 
Lignum colubrinum., Lat., Strychnoa colubrina ; 

also Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 
Lignum ferreum, Lat., Iron wood. 
Lignum vitse of Pei^u, Melanorrbsea usitatissima, 

Wall. 
Lilac, Eng., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Lillun, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, WcM. 
Limonia bilocularis, Roxb., syD. of Sderoftg^ 

atalantoides, Blume. 
Limonia crenulata, Roxb. syn. of Limonia aflidii- 

sima, L, 
Limonia monophylla, Roxh., syn. of Ataltntii 
monophylla, DC. 
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Limonui pnmila, Bueh., s}^. of Atalantia mono- 

phylla, D(7. 
Liin, Pan JAB, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall, 
Lingoa wood tree, Eno., Amboyna-wood, Pteros- 

permum indicum, Wall. 
Lippe-angboru, SmoH., Charcoal. 
Liquid amber tree, £ng., also 
Liquid storax tree, Eiro., Liquidambar altingia, 

£lume, 
Limi, Hind., Mimusops kauki, Linn, 
Liaan-ul-assafir, Ar., Wrigbtia antidysenterica, 

R, Br, 
Litseoa trineryia, Moon, syn, of Litsssa zeylanica. 
Locust tree, Eitg., Hymenaea courbaril, Linn, 
Lodar, Panjab, Symplocos cratsgiodes, Don, 
Lodduga, Tel., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb. 
Lodh, Hind., Beng., Symplocos paniculata, also 

S. racemosa, Roxb,, also S. cratsegiodes, Don, 
Lodhar, Hind., Symplocos panculata. 
Lodbar of Kangra, Falconeria insignis, Royle^ 111, 
Lodboka sijboo, Ubia ? Eupborbia tiraculli, Linn, 
Lofty pine, Eng., Pinus excelsa, Wall, 
Loj, Panjab, Symplocos crataegiodes, Don. 
Loiagu, Tel., Pterospermum suberifolium, Ram, 
Lolan, Amboyn, Csesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Lolti, Pan J., Syringa emodi. Wall, 
Lolu, Singh., Cordia myxa, Linn., Roxb. 
Lolngu cbettu, Tel., Loluga karra, Tel., Pteros- 
permum beyneanum. 
Long-pointed maple, syn. of Acer caudatum. 
Lontar, Malay, Borassus flabelliformis, Litm, 



Lontarus domestica, Rumph, syn, of Borassus 

flabelliformis, Linn, 
Loodb ? Sans., f Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Looking-glass tree, Eno., Heritiera littoralis, Ait, 
Loon of Mebra fi)rest, Hazara. Pyrus, Sp. 
Loonoo>ankenda-gas8, Singh., Xantboxylon 

tripbyllum, t/uM., Roxb, 
Loquat, Vemac. Eriobotrya japonica, Lindlep, 
Lor, PusBTU, Ebretia aspera. 
Lotus of tbe ancients, Zizypbus jujuba, WUlde. 
Louz, Ab., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Louzan, Malay, Amygdalus communis, Linn, 
Lu, Panjab, Symplocos cratsegiodes, Don. 
Luagru, Tel., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb, 
Luar, Pan J., Tecoma undulata, G, Don, 
Luban, Bbng., Due., Hind., Pebs., Boswellia 

tburifera, Roxb, 
Luban, Hind., Styrax benzoin, Dryander, 
Lukat, Hind., Eriobotrya japonica, Lindley, 
Luki, Tel., Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb. 
Lumbo, Bubm., Buchanania latifolia. Roxb. 
Lun or luni, of Murree bills, Cotoneaster baccil* 

laris, also Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall, 
Lunu madala, SiNGH.,Stereospermum chelonoides, 

W. lc„ 
Lunu midella, Singh., Melia composita, Willde. 
Lurelaga, Tel., Limonia acidissima, L., DC. 
Lusora, Hind., Cordia myxa, Linn,, Roxb,, Fl, 
Luteo? Hind., Pierardia sapida, Royle, 
Lutiana, Assam, Alstonia scnolaris, R, Br, 
\ Luvunga, Beng., Eugenia caryopbyllata, Thun, 



Maal, Pan J., Populus balsamifera, Linn, 

Maba buxifolia, Pbrs., syn. of Ferreola buxifolia, 

Roxb. 
Macbarla maram, Tam. of Ceylon, Mimusops 

elengi, Linn. 
Macbilus glaucescens, W^ht, syn. of Macbilus 

macrantba, N, ab., E, 
Mada cbettu, Tel., Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 
Madalam maram, Tam., Punica granatum, Linn, 
Madanu or sban of Kanawar and Pangi, Salix 

alba, Linn, 
Madar, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br, also 

Calotropis procera, R, Br, 
Madatiya-gaha, Singh., Adenanthera pavonina,Z. 
Maddee, Tel., Terminalia paniculata, W, dls A, 
Maddi cbettu, Tel., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 

also Morinda citrifolia, Linn., 
Madelkbon of Dioscorides, Commipbora madagas- 

earensis, Lindl. Fl. Med. 
Madera del Brezil, Sp., Csssalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Madhaka, Sans., Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Madi, Can., Terminalia tomentosa, W. Sf A. 
Mad*hri, Tam., Timber. 
Madolgas, Singh., Garcinia ecbinocarpa, Thw. 
Madu karray maram, Tam., Kandia dumetorum, 

Lam, 
Maella, Singh., Olax zeylanica. 
Magar bans, HiND.,Bambu8a arundinacea, Willde. 
Mageer, Mahb., Odina wodier, Roxb, 
Magbudam maram, Tam., Mimusops elengi, Linv. 
Magul karanda, Singh., Pongamia glabra, Vent. 
Ma-gyi, Bubm., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Maluidan, Singh., Calyptranihes cumini. 
Maha-debara, Singh., Zizypbus jujuba, WiUde, 
Maba limbo, Ueia, Cedrela toona, Rosi, 



Mahameda, Tel., Erythrina indica, Lam, 
Maba nimba, Bbng., Melia sempervirens, Roxb, 
Maba nooga-gass, Singh., Ficus indica, Linn. 
Maba ratam bala, Singh., Ixora parviflora, Vahl, 
Maba-siambala, Singh., Tamarindus indica, Linn, 
Maba-takkada, Singh., Sccevola plumieri, VaM, 
Mabomedan tootb-brusb tree, Eng., Salyadora 

indicn, Royle, 
Mabonia nepalensis,/>C., syn. of Berberis nepalen- 

sis, Spr. 
Mabul of Kumaon, Pyrus yariolosa, WaU, 
Mahwa, Hind., Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Mabwa, Guz., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Mahwal, Hind., Baubinia yablii, W.Sf' A, 
Maida chandna. Hind., Tetrantbera roxburgbii 
Maila, Tam., Vitex altissima, L^nn. 
Maiore of Tabiti, Artocarpus incisa, Linn.fil. 
Mairtbee, Can., Terminalia coriacea, W.Sf A, also 

Terminalia tomentosa, W, i^ A, 
Mairtbee ? ? Mahb., Terminalia glabra, W,S^A, 
Maiva, Bubm., Grewia, Species. 
Majnun, Pan J., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Makadoo cbettu, Tel., Scbrebera swietenioides, 

Roxb, 
Makal, Panj., Populus balsamifera, Zrtjni. 
Makandamu,SANS.,Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Makbur limbo,' Maab^ Atalantia monophyUa, 

DC, 
Makkam, Tel. of the Kalla mallai, Scbrebera 

swietenioides, Roxb, 
Makooloo, Singh., Hydnocarpus inebrians, VahL 
Makse, Amb., Arenga saccharifera,£a^7/, the Hair* 
Mai of Kanawar, Populus alba, L. 
Malabar blackwood tree,Dalbergia latifolia, Rooob, 
Malabar nut tree, Eng., Adhat^a vasiea, Nte*. 
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Malabar sago palm, Enq., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Malaca, Malay, Emblica officinalis, Gosrtn, 
Malai caurai, Tam., Canthium nitens. 
Malai konji maram, Tam., Cullenea excelsa. 
Mai-ailas maram, Tam., Bomhax malabaricum, 

DC, 
Malai taynga, Tam., Sterculia foliis digitalis, A ins. 
Malaka amrool, Beng., Eugenia malaccensis, Linn, 
Malaka pela, Maleal., Psidium pomiferum, Xniu. 
Malaviscus populneus, G(Br^n.,Thespesia populnea, 

Lam. 
Mala-yaja, Sans., Santalum album, Linn., Roxh, 
Mai burute or flowered satinwood, Singh., Chlo- 

roxylon swietenia, Roxh, 
Maldung of Panjab, Ulmus erosa ? also Ulmus 

pumila, also of Kanawar,Ulmus virgata, Aoa;5. 
Malei averei, Tam., Inga xylocarpa,jDC^., W.Sf A. 
Mali elavu maram, Tam., Bombax malabaricum, 

BC. 

Mali-jhun, Tel., Baubinia racemosa, Lam. 
Mali yampu, Tam., Melia azedaracb, Linn, 
Mal-ksera, Singh., Ochna moonii, Tkio. 
Mai kangunee, Mahb., Oelastrus montana, Eo«h. 
Malla, also kokni-ber, maraber, jhar-bcri, zari. 

Hind, of Panjab, Zizyphus nummularia,TF.<f'y|. 
Mal-naregam ? Maleal., Atalantia monophylla, 

DC, 

Malsuri of Panjab, Mimusops elengi, Linn, 
Malu, Tel., Baubinia racemosa, Lam, 
Maluk, Panjab, Diospyros lotus, L. 
Malu-ramu chettu, Tel., ^gle marmelos, Corr. 
Malvaregam, Maleal., Atalantia monophylla,D 0. 
Ma maram, Tam., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mamari, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mambu, Malay, Bambusa. 
Mamidi cbettu, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mampalam, Mal., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Mana, Mahb., Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxh. 
Mana of Trans-Indus, Pyrus mains, Linn, • 
Manabira, Tel., Hymenodyction excelsum, Wall, 
Mancbee jamudn, Tel., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn, 
Manda, Tel., Randia dumetorum, Lam, 
Mandal of Kula, syn. of Acer caudatum, WallicJi. 
Mandala, Pushtu, Amygdalus persica. 
Manda motuku,TEL.,Dalbergia oojeinensis, Boxh. 
Mandar, Port., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Mandar, Chenab, Ravt, Acer creticum, Linn. 
Mandareb, Tam., Baubinia acuminata, Linn.^Roxh, 
Mandata, Tbans-Indus, Prunus armeniaca. 
Mandel, Rus., Amygdalus communis, Linv, 
Mandelu, Geb., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Mandloo of Kumaon, Kandia dumetorum, Lam. 
Mandorli,. It., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Maneioga, Bubm., Carallia lucida, Roxh. 
Manga, Tel., Randia dupietomm, Lain. 
Manggi-manggi ? Malay, Rbizophora mucronata. 

Lam. 
Mangifera axillaris, Lam,^ syn. of Buchanania 

angustifolia, Roxh. 
Mangifera glauca, Roiil,^ syn. of Elaeodendron 

glaucum, Pers, 
Mangifera indica, Linn., Roxh., Mango-tree. 
Mangifera montana, Ueyne, syn. of Mangifera 

indica, Linn. 
Mangifera oppositifolia, Roxh., syn. of Cambes 

sedea oppositifolia, W. Sf A, 
Mangifera pinnata, Keen,, sjti, of Spondias mangi- 
fera, Pers. . 
Mangium album, Rumph, syn. of Ayicennia 

. tonCientosa, Linn, 



Mangium caseolare, Rumph, syn. of Sonneratia 

acida, Willdt. 
Mango, Eno., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Mangostana morella, Desrouss, syn. of Hebraden- 

dron gambogioides. 
Mangrove, Eng., Bruguiera rheedii, L. Herit 
Manil kara, Maleal., Mimusops kauki, Linrt. 
Manilla tamarind, Eng., Inga dulcis, Willde. 
Mani pungun, Tam., Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxh. 
Manjadi, Tam., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn. 
Manja kadamba, Tam., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxh, 
Manjal varnam, Tam., Psidium pyriferum, Linn, 
Manja pavattay, Tam., Morinda citrifolia, Linn, 
Manja-pu maram, Tam., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 

Linn. 
Manjati, Max^eal., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn, 
Manje kadambe, Tam., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxh, 
Manjinate, Maleal., Morinda tomentosa, Heyne. 
Manna bebracia, D. Don,, syn. of Alhagi manro- 

rum, Tourne, 

Mannu also Ka of Hazara, Ulmns campestris, L, 

Manseni kotta, Tel., Adenanthera pavonina, Z^inn. 

Manu, Tel., Timber Tree. 

Mann, PANJAB,Ulmus erosa % also U. pnmila,Pa^Z. 

Manugah, Singh., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxh, 

Manule of Kumaon, Randia dumetorum. Lam, 

Manupala, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. 
Br. The bark. 

Maoo-ka-doon, Burm., Nauclea cadamba, Wall, 

Ma-oo let-tan, Buem., Nauclea undulata. Wall. 

Mapat-kabellal, Singh, Aporosa latifolia, Thw. 

Ma-pat-kata-kala, Singh., Briedelia moonii, Thw, 

Mara Can., Maleal., Tree. 

Mara, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall. 

Maradu maram, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, 
W.Sf A. 

Maral, marali, Panj., Mehan of Kulu, Ulmus 
campestris, L. also Ulmus erosa ? also U. 
pumila, Pall. 

Maram, Tam., Tree, Timber. 

Marari also Marar of Murree hills, Ulmus cam- 
pestris, L. 

Marazh, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L, 

Mar chob of Persian and Pushtu, " Snake-stick.*' 
Staphylea emodi ? 

Mardab, Tam., Terminalia paniculata, W, ^ A, 
Mare, Hind., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Maredu chettu, Tel., -ffigle marmelos, Corr, 
Margang, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Marghand of Kanawar, Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 
Margosa tree, Eng., Azadirachta indica, Ad., Jiut. 
Maridu, Tel., Cratseva nurvala, JSuch,, Bam, 
Marithondi, Singh., Lawsonia alba,Xam. 
Marking nut tree, Eng., Semecarpus anacardinm, 
Linn, 

Maroodum tree, Anglo-Tam., Terminalia alata, 

Ainslie, 
Marre, Tel., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Marri chettu, Tel., Ficus indica, Linn. 
Martaban camphor wood, Laurus slandulifera ? ? 

Wall, 

Mam, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 
Maruk, Mahb., Ailantus excelsus, Roxh, 
Marudum maram, Tam., Terminalia idata, Ainslie, 
Maru karang, Tam., Randia dumetorum, Lam. 
Marun, Panj., Ulmus campestris, L, 
Marutha, Tam, of Ceylon, Terminalia glabra. 
Marwande, Pashtu of Waziristan, Yitez n^^do, 

Marwar, Pakjab, Baubinia racemosa, Lam, 
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Masan^FoKT., of Ceylon, Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Ma shoay of Moulmein, Bignonia stipulata, Roxb. 
Mas mom gaha, Singh., Adenanthera bicolor, 

Moau, 
Masne, Pakjab, Pistacia integerrima, H.f. Sf Th, 
Mast tree, Eno, Guatteria longifolia, Wall., 

W. A A. 
Mathirshi, Pakj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth, 
Matti pal of the Kader, Ailantus malabaricus, DC. 
Maul of Ghenab, Fyrus kuinaonensis. 
Maumea asiastica. Linn., Barringtonia speciosa. 
Maura, PysTHU, ryrus maliis, Linn, 
Mava, Maxeal., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Mavalinga marani, Tam., Caillea cinerea. 
Mava-linga maram,TAM.,Schrebera swietenioides, 

Roxh. 
Mavilinga maram, Tam., Grataeva roxburghii, R, 

Br. 
Mavalmgum,TAM.,Grat8Bvanurvala, Buck,, Ham, 
Mavena, Gan., Mangifera indica, Liim, 
Mavi, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mawa, also itiarwa of Salt Range, Yitex negundo, 

Linn, 

Mawil ghila, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa. Lam, 
Mayan, Bubm., Mangifera oppositifolia. 
Mayharie, Sans., Cassia auriculata. 
Mayi, Tel., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Mayugadi maram, Tam., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
May-za-lee, Bubm., also Mazalee, Bubm., Cassia 

florida, Vahl. 
Mazer wood tree, Eng., Isonandra gutta. Hook, 
Mea. Can., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Medi chettu, Tel., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Mee, Singh., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Mee-an (buffalo horn) Milila, Singh., Yitex altissi- 

ma, Linn. 

Meean milile, Singh , Yitex trifolia, Linn. 
Meemini mara, Singh., Pithecolobium subcori- 

aceum, Thw. 
Meeyan mililla-gass, Singh , Yitex altissima, Linn. 
Melarancia, It., Citrus aurantium, Linn, 
Meleaca wightiana, fr«ZZ.,8yn.of Amoorarohituka, 

W.SrA. 
Melia azadiracbta, Linn., syn. of Azadirachta 

indica, Ad. Juss. 
Melia bukayun, Royle, syn. of Melia sempervirens, 

Roxb^ 
Melia composita, Willde, syn. of Melia azedarach, 

lAnn, 
Melia sempervirens,4St<;aW2:,syn .of Melia azedarach, 

Linn, 
Melia superba, Roxb. syti, of Melia composita, 

Willde, 
Melicocca pubescens, D(7., syn. of Schleichera 

trijuga, Willd. 
Melicocca trijuga,t/u««., syn.of Schleichera trijuga, 

WUld, 
Mel-ilow, Maleal., Yitex alata, Roxb. 
Melle, Singh., Olax zeylanica. 
Melindi, Hind., Lawsonia alba. Lam. 
Memecylon ramiflorum. Lam. syn. of Memecylon 

tinctorium, Kon,^ W. Sf A, 
Mendora, Singh., Isauxis roxburghiana, Wight, 
Mentus, Malbal., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Mvpafiakavos cfi/SAica, Gbeek, Emblica officinalis, 

Gcertn, 
Mer-Bingi, Mahb.j Spathodea arcuata, W. Ic. 
Mem, Pan JAB, tllmufierpsa? also U.puinila, Fall, 
Mespilus japonicus, Thunb., syn. of Eriobotrya 

japonica, Lindley. 



Mesuanagaha, Gard. syn. of Mesua ferrea, Zrtitn. 

Meteorus coccineus, Lour,^ syn. of Barringtonia 
acutangula, Gari. 

Mha-ghai, Bubm., EIxocat^us, Species. 

Mhan bin, Bubm., Morinda bracteata. Roxb, also 
Morinda exserta, Roxb. 

Microcos tomentosa, i5>w.,Qrewia paniculata,i?09r&. 

Microelus roeperianus, TF, ^ A., syn. of Bischofia 
roeperianus, Blunie, W. Ic, 

Milila-gaha, Singh., Yitex altissima, Linn, 

Milk bush, {jng., also Milk hedge, Eng., Eu- 
phorbia tiraculli, Linn, 

Mililla-gass, Singh., Yitex altisssima, Linn, 

Mimasko, Bubm., Rottlera, Species. 

Mimosa alba, RoUl.., syn. Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 

Mimosa amara, Roxb. Albizzia amara, Boiv. 

Mimosa arabica, Roxb., syn. Acacia arabica, Willd 

Mimosa bigemina, ZmR.,8yn.Inga bigemina, Willd 

Mimosa biglobosa, Roxb., syn. of Parkia rox- 
burghii, G. Don. 

Mimosa cxsm^Linn., syn. of Acacia cassia, W. 8f A, 
Mimosa catcchnoides. Wall., syn. of Acacia 

catechu, Willd. 
Mimosa catechu, Linn., syn. Acacia catechu, Willd, 
Mimosa cinerea, Linn., syn. of Caillea cinerea. 
Mimosa cinerea, Linn., syn. of Dichrostachys 

cinerea, W. Sf A. 
Mimosa coringera,Z^i«n., Acacia latronum, Willde, 
Mimosa dulcis, Roxb. syn. of Inga dulcis, Willde, 
Mimosa elata, Roxb., Wall., syn.of Albizzia elata. 
Mimosa farnesiana, Willd, syn. of Acacia far- 

nesiana, Willd. 
Mimosa farnesiana, Roxb. syn. of Yachellia fame- 

siania, W. Sf A. 
Mimosa ferruginea, Roxb., syn. of Acacia fer- 

ruginea, DC, 
Mimosa flexuosa, Rottl, syn. of Albizzia lebbek, 

Benth. 
Mimo^sa indica, Poir, Acacia farnesiana, Willd. j 

syn. of Yachellia farnesiana. 
Mimosa kleinii, Poir, syn. of Acacia tomentosa, 

Willd. 
Mimosa latronum, Koen, Acacia latronum, Willd, 
Mimosa leucophls&a, Roxb., syn. of Acacia leuco- 

phlaea, Willd. 
Mimosa lucida, Roxb. syn. of Inga bigemina, 

Willde. 
Mimosa marginata. Lam., syn. of Albizzia odo- 

ratissima, Benth. 
Mimosa microphylla, Roxb.,syn. of Acacia myrio- 

phylla, Willd. 

Mimosa nilotica, Linn., syn. of Acacia vera, Bauh^ 
Mimosa odoratissima, Xt7i?t.,8yn of Albizzia odora- 

tissima, Benth. 
Mimosa pedunculnta, Roxb., syn. of Parkia big- 

landulosa, W, ^ A. 
Mimosa procera, Roxb,, syn. of Albizzia procera, 

Benth, 
Mimosa pulchella, Roxb., syn. of Albizzia amara, 

Boivin. 
Mimosa sirissa, Roxb., syn. of Acacia sirissa ? 

Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Mimosa speciosa, J acq. ? syn. of Acacia sirissa f 

Buch. 
Mimosa speciosa, Jacq,, syn. of Albizzia lebbek 

Benth. 

Mimosa stipulacea, Roxb.y syn. of Albizzia stipu" 
lata, Boiv, 

Mimosa 8tipulata,i2o«6.,8yn. of Albizzia stipulata, 
Boiv, 
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Mimosa suma, Roxb,^ syn. of Acada suma. Buck, 
Mimosa sundra, Roxb.^ syii, of Acacia sundra, DC- 
Mimosa tomentosa.,Roxb.,ayxi, of Acacia tomentosa, 
Mimosa tomentosa, syn. of Acacia leucopblsea, 
Mimosa xylocarpa, JRoxb. syn. of Inga xylocarpa, 

DC\ 
Mimusops dissectits, Spreng, syn. of Mimasops 

kauki, Linn, 
Mimusops hexandra, Roxb>, syn. of Mimusops 

kauki, Linn. 
Mimusops kauki ? Kheerokolee, Ubja. 
Mindhal, Panjabi, Randia dumetorum, Lam, 
Miniley, Fort., Katamanak. 
Minjulu, Can., Mimusops elengi, Linn, 
Mirandu of Kangra, Dodonaea burmanniana, DC. 
Mirandu of Panjab, Elseodendron roxburghii, 

W.i- A. 
Mirri of Panji, Pinus gerardiana, Wall, 
Miswak, p£RS., Salvadora indica, -iJoy/c. 
Mitha kamaranga, DuK., Averrhoa carambola, 

Zinri. 
Mitha'tendu, Panjab. Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb* 
Mithivan, Panj., Salvadora oleoides, Dne, 
Mi-thwa, BuEM., Charcoal. 
Moal of Sylhet, Vateria lancesefolia, Roxb. 
Mochayet of Forskal, syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn. 
Modira kaniram, Maleal., also Modira canoram, 

of Rheede, Strychnos colubrina. Linn, 

Moduga, Tel., Erythrina suberosa, Roxb, 
Moduga cbettu, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Moduga vriksha. Can., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Moga maram, Tam., Schrebera swietenioides, 

Boxb, 
Mogilli, Tel. of Circars, Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Moha, Hind., Mahr., Honge, Can. 
Mohe-ka jhar. Hind., Bassia longifolia, Linn, 
Moh-ma-gah, Burm., Galex, Species. 
Moho, Mahr,, Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Mohru, Panjabi, Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 
Mohru, Pan J., Quercus incana. 
Mohu, Beng., Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Moka yapa, TBL,,Stereospermum chelonoides, W. 

Ic, 
Molabra, Singh., Rottlera oppositifolia, Blvme. 
Molucca tree, Eng., Aleurites triloba, Forst, 
Mo-ma-kha, B^rm., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb, 
Mom china, Beng ., Stillingia sebifera, Willde, 
Monchons, Macass., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Monkey bread tree, Eng., Adansonia digitata, L. 
Monkey-faced tree,ENG., Rottlera tinctoria,JRoa:5. 
Monocera munronii, Wighl, syn. of Monocera 

glandulifera. Hooker. 

Moediya gaha, Singh., Hunteria zeylanica, Gard, 
Moochoo maram, Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Mbochy wood tree, Eng., Erythrina indica. Lam. 
Moodilla, Singh., Barringtonia speciosa, Linn, 
Mookooroo karra, T^l., Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Moona mal, Singh, Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
Moone mal-gass, Singh., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
Mootr mara. Can., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Morsda, TAM.,Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Mora-gaha, Singh., Nephelium longan, Camb, 
Morali chettu, Tel., Sponia orientalis, Voigt. 
Moreton bay chestnut, Eng., C/astanospermum 

australe. 
Mori of Sylhet, Euonymus garcinifolia, Roxh, 
Morinda mudia, ^avi,, Morinda tomentosa, Hei^ne. 
MorcBda, Tam., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 
Motun, Panjab, Ulmus erosa ? also U. pnmila, 

Pall, 



Morus papyrifera, lAnn.^ syn. of BroussoMtli 

papyrifera, Vent — -. ' 

Mota bondara, Mahb., Lagerstroemia itegiM, 
Motaga, Tam., Erythrina suberosa, Roxh. - 
Moulyisia rubiginosa, G. D&n.^ s3m. of Sapiiidiii 

rubiginosus, /eo«5. - ^ / 

Mountain ebony, Eno., Bauhinia acumintta, 
. Linn ., also Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 
Mountain jack, Eng., Artocarpus echinata, RotA, 
Movi chettu, Tel., Eugenia altemifolia, Hosid. 
Moyi chettu, Tbl., Eugenia altemifolia, Roxk', 
Mudde doop, Can., Ailantus malabaricns, DC* 
Muddi, Can., Terminalia coriacea, W. ff A, 
Muddi chettn, Tel., Terminalia alata, J indie, 
Mududa, Tam-, Chloroxylon swietenia, Bdxb, 
Muduga Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Muen-phal ka-jhar, Hind., Randia dumetonuB, 

Lam. 
Mug, Beng., Stereospermum suaveolens, W. le. 
Mugali mara. Can., Mimusops elengi, Linn, 
Muha, Hind.. Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Mukampala, Maleal., Alstonia scholaris, B. Br, 
Mukodi, Tel., Schrebera swietenioides, Roxb, 
Mula-buraka manu, Tel., Bombax malabaricmaa, 

DC, 
Mulberry of Mehra forest, Hazara, Morus, S^. 
Mul-ela\ni, Maleal., Bombax malabaricum, DC' 
Mulili maram, Tam., Guatteria cerasoides, X>t<va/. 
Mulia, Maleal., Xanthoxylon rhetsa, Roxb. 
Mulla vengay maram, Tam., Briedelia spiaosa, 

Willde. 

Mullu moduga, Tel., Erythrina sublobata, J^oo^. 
Mullu vattgay,MALEAL.,Briedelia spinosa, WUIdef 
Mulsari, DuK., Mimusops elengi, Idnn. 
Mulu-elavu, Maleal., Bombax malabaricum, Z)(7. 
Mulugu chettu, Tel., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., 

also Morinda tinctoria, Boxb» 
Muluku, murukku, Tam., Erythrina indica. Lam, 
Mumannai, Pushtu, Sageretia, Sp. 
Mundara, Sans., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Mundiri maram, Tam., Anacardium ocddratale, 

Linn. 
Mungil, Tam., Bambusa arundinacea, WiOde^ 
Muni, Tam., Tel., Erythrina suberosa, Roxh, 
Muni gangaravi, TAM.,Thespcsia populnea. Lam. 
Muni ver, Tam., Premna integrifolia, Roxh. 
Munnay maram, Tam., Premna integrifolia^ Boxb. 
Munni kiray, Tam., Premna integr&lia^ ^os6. 
Munroo of Kumaon, Quercus incana. 
Muntajiluga mokha, Tel., Sesbania pal1]do6l^ 

Roxb, 

Muntamamidi chettu, Tel., Anacardium oed- 

deatale, Linn. 
Muql, Pees., Commiphora madagasearemis^ 

Lindl. Fl. Med. 
Murchola in Kumaon, Murraya exotica, Linn. 
Murra vuttay maram, Tam., Hydnocarpos ine- 

brians, Vahl. 
Murraya konigii, Spreng, syn. of Bergera koni- 

gii, Linn. 
Murre manga maram, Tam., Spondias BHUigifera, 

Fers. 
Murukka maram, Tam., Eiythrina mcRea, Lmm. 
Muruta-gass, Si^or., Lagerstroemia regkic^Aosr^. 
Murutu-gaha, Sikoh., lAgentnamm r^faUBi 

Roxb, 
Musada, Tbl., Strycbnos nux Tcmakt, Xmi. 
Mushti, Tbl., also Mushti gutgi^ nmarffi,' 1^.} 

Strychnos bux vomica, iSmr. ' . ' 

Musi, Tel., Alphonsea lutea, H./.ijrT, 
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Muaidi, Tbl., Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 
Muskei, Panjab, Hamiitonia suaveolens, Roxb. 
Mnstard tree of Scripture, Salvador* persica, 

Linn, 
Muta kurmul. Due, Dillenia speciosa, Thnnb. 
Mutte, Cav., Terminalia tomentosa, W. ^ A. 

also Terminalia coriacea, W. i" A. 
Kuvi, TsL., Alphonsea lutea, //. f-irT, 
Muvvi, Tbl., Alphonsea lutea, ff. f. Sf T, 
Myat va, Bubil, Grewia floribunda, Wail. 
Myank aook, Bubm., Artocarpus, Specieg, 
IMya ya, Bubh., Grewia microcos, Xiftn., W. Ill, 
Mya ya gyee, Bubm., Grewia floribunda, Wall. 
Myda lakri. Hind., Tetranthera, Sp, 
]|yn, Hind., Randia dumetorum. Lam. 
JMyaak-gnau,BuBM., Duabanga grandiflora, Wall, 
lly-ouk-loke, Bubm., Artocarpus lakoocba, Eoxh. 
My-ouk-louk, Bubh., Artocarpus lakoocha, 

Roxh., W. Ic. 
Myouk-kyaUy Bubm., Black wellia tomentosa, 

Vent. 
Ifyook kyau, Bubm., Homalium tomentosum. 
Myrica acris, /)(7., syn. of Eugenia acris, W.Sf A. 
Myrtus bracteata, Willde^ syn. of Eugenia brac- 

teata, Roxh. 



Minrica pimeotoides, DG-^ syn. of Eugenia aerit, 
W.i^A. 

Myrobalanus bellerica ? syn. of Terminalia bele- 
rica, Roxh, 

Myrobalanus citrina, Ocertn.^ syn. of Terminalia 
citrina, Roxb, 

Myrobalanus emblica, Bauhin.y syn. of Emblica 
officinalis, Gcertn. 

Myrtus carvophyllus, Spreng, syn. of Eugenia 
caryophyllata, Thun. 

Myrtus coromandeliana, Kcefi,, syn. of Eugenia 
bracteata, Roxb. 

Myrtus cumini, Linn., syn. of Eugenia jambo- 
lana. Lam, 

Myrtus heynei, Spreng^ syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxh. 

Myrtus latifolia, Heyne.^ syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxh. 

Myrtus littoralis, Roxh. in E. I. C. Mus., Euge- 
nia bracteata, Roxh. 

Myrtus pimenta, Linn., var. latifolia, Roxb,, syn. 
of Eugenia acris, W. ff A. 

Myrtus ruscifolia, Willde, syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxh., W. 8f A. 

Mysore thorn, Eno., Csesalpinia sepiaria, Roxh, 



Na bai, Burm., also Na-bhay, Burm., Odina wo- 

dier, Roxh, 
Nadoong-gass, Singh., Dalbergia mooniana, Thw, 
Na-gaha^ Singh., Mesua ferrea, Linn, 
Naga kesara chettu,TEL., Mesua ferrea,Xinn. 
Nagal ? Premna tomentosa, Willdc, 
Nagara cbettu, Tel., Premna tomentosa, Willde. 
Naga niusadi, Tel., Strychnos colubrina, Linn. 
Naga tumma, Tbl., Yitehellia famesiana, W.^- A.^ 
Naga valli, Sans., Canthium parviflorum. Lam, 
N/ig champa, Mahr., Mesua ferrea, Linn-, DC. 
Nagdaoii, Staphylea emodi. 
Nagee, Burm., Pterospermum acerifolium, Willde, 
Nageria putranjiva, Roxb., syn. of Putranjiva 

roxburgbii, Wall. 
Nagin koora, Can., Tabernaemontana dicbotoma, 

Boxb, 
Nagkesar, Hind., Nag-keshur, Beno., Mesua 

ferrea, Linn, 
Nagool, Tbl., Premna tomentosa, Willde, 
Naeran^a, Sans., Citrus aurantium, Linn, 
Naja balli, MALEAL.,Bauhinia scandens, Linn. 
Nak or Nakh, Pyrus communis. 
Nakka neredu, Tel., Flacourtia sapida, Roxh, 
Nakka-renu, Tel., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxh. 
Nakkera, Tel., also Nakkeru, Tel., also Nakkeru 

wood tree, Anolo-Tel., Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Nakl Bkng. Tree. 
Nali/Tel. of Nalla Mallai, Ulmus integrifolia, 

Moxh. 
Nali kera, Sanij, Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Nalla chandro, Tel., Acacia sundra, DC. 
Nalla dudugu, Tsiu., Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 
Nalla irugudu, Tel , Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Nalla jidi cbettu, Tel., Semecarpus anacardium, 

Lifnn. 
Nalla mada, Tbl., Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 
Natta maddi chettu, Tel., TermwUa to^entosa^ 

W. i- A,, also Terminalia ^bra, W.^rA- 
Ndla mABga, TeL of Grcars, Kandia,^m65. 
Ndla muddee, Txl., Maba buzifolia, Fers. 



Nalla regoo, Tel., Canthium didymum, Oijeri. 
Nalla regu, Tbl., Albizzia amara, Boivin. 
Nalla tumi karra, Tel., Ebony. 
Nalla- tumma, Tel., Acacia arabica, Wilkjl, 
Nalla vavali, Tll., Vitex negundo, Linn. 
Nalla ulimera, Tbl , Diospyros chloroxylon, Roxh. 
Nalla urimida, Tel., Diospyros cordifblia, Roxb. 
Nalla yirugudu, Tel., Dalbergia lati&lia, Roxb, 
Nalli, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxh, Cor, PL 
Nama, Abib., Arengasaccharifera, Labill. 
Naniball paio, Maleal., Eugenia malaccennf, 

Linn. 
Namiile, Tel. of Nalla mallai, Ulmus integrifolia, 

Roxb. 
Nanah, Mahr., Lagerstroemia maerocarpa, Ropcb, 
Nandu wood, AN6Lo-SiNOH.,Fissicehrx, A?7iMam. 
Naug, Panj., Comus macrophylla, "Wall. 
Nang-ka, Malay, Artocarpus incisa, Linn, fil.. 

Jack wood, Eng. 
Nan^-put, Hind., Bauhinia anguina> Roxh. 
Nanjunda maram,TAM., also Nanjunda wood tree« 

Anglo<Tam., Balanites segyptiaca, Delile, 
Nan-lung-kyen, Burm., Acacia arabica, Willd, 
Nannu, Mahr., Lagerstroemia regioae, Roxb. 
Nan>tar-uk, Burm., Liquidambar altiusia, Blume. 
Naooru, Tel , Premna tomentosa, Willde, Roxh, 
Nara bothu, Tel., Eriolaena hookeriana» W.ff A, 
Nara cbettu, Tel., Tetanthera, Sp, 
Naradidi vriksha, Can., Eugenia caryopfayllifotia, 

Roxh, 
Nara epe, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Roxh, 
Naraga maram, Tam., Ebretia ovalifolia, W. Ic. 
Narang, Arab., also Naranj, Arab., Pbbs., Citrus 

aurantium, Linn. 
Naranjas, Sp., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Narel-ka jhar, Hind., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Nargil, Maleal., the nut of Cocos nucifip^^ Linn. 
NargUli^ Ab., the palm wine of Cocos nuciftra, 
Nai^ylum, Sans., oil of Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Narikei Bbng., Narikela, Sans., Nari-kera, Sans.^ 

Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
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Naril, Guz., The nut Narilli, Duk., the palm wine 

of Cocos nucifera. 
Naringi, Hind., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Nareli, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Narlingi, Tam., Albizzia amara, Boivin. 
Narrow-leaved sepistan, Eng., Cordia angusti- 

folia, Roxb, 
Narti of Annatom Island, Santalum album, Linn. 
Narul, Guz., Cocos nucifera, Zmra., The nut. 
Naruvalli, Tam., Cordia angustifolia, Roxb., also 

Cordia obliqua, Willd. 

Narvala, Can., Tam., Crataeva roxburghii, H. Br. 
• Narvilli marum, Tam., Cordia rothii, Boem 8f Sch. 
Naryepa, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Roxh. 
Na-sa-phiu, Burm., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn, 
Nas bans, IIind,, Bambusa arundinacea, Willde. 
Nasha, Burm., Phyllanthus, Species. 
Nash tar, Pers., Pushtu, Cedrus deodara, Loud. 
Nashtar or Nakhtar, Panj., Pinus longifolia. 

Lamb. 
Naspati, Hind., Pyrus communis. 
Nassau of New Hebrides, Santalum album, Linn. 
Nastus strictus, Sm., syn. of Bambusa stricta, 

Boxb. 
Nastus arundinaceus, Sm., syn. of Bambusa 

arundinaceus, Willde, 
Nath'h, Duk., Timber. 
Nathur, (tuz., Canes. 
Nattu vadora maram, Tam., Terminalia cattappa, 

Linn, 
Nauclea cordata, Boxb., sj'n. of Nauclea coadu- 

nata, Roxb. 
Nauclea orientalis, Gcertn., syn. of Nauclea parvi- 

folia, Boxb. 
Nauclea parviflora, Pebs., S3m. of Nauclea parvi- 

folia, Boxb, 
Naum papula, Tel., Canthium didymum. Gart, 
Nauru, Tel., Premna tomentosa, Willde. 
Naurei, Tam., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Roxb, 
Navara, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Boxb. 
Navili, Tjbl., of Nalla malla, Ulmus integrifolia, 

Boxb. 
Navuru, Tel., Premna tomentosa, Willde. 
Naw, Singh., Iron wood. 
Nawa, Amb., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Nawel busi eragu, Tel., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Nawell maram, Tam., Eugenia jambolana. Lam., 

also Eugenia caryophylUfolia, Roxb. 
Nebissi, Tanna Islands, Santalum album, Linn. 
Nedun, Singh., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn, fit, 
Neembara Mahb., Melia composita, Willde. 
Neerangi, Can., Poinciana elata, Linn. 
Neer kuddembay maram, Tam., Nauclea parvi- 

folia, Boxb. 

m 

Neghka, Maleal., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Nekki bekkar. Pan jab, Grewia rothii, DC- 
Nela jami, Tel., Acacia cineraria^ Willd, 
Nelkar, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Boxb. 
Nellajidi, ,Tel., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Nella Kalavalu, Tel-, Honge, Can, 
Nella-renga, P^? Albizzia amara, Boivin. 
Nelli chettu, Tel., Premna latifolia, Boxb. 
Nelli'gass, Singh., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Nellikai, Tam., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 



officinalis, OcbHu. 
Nemmi chettu, Tel., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Nendoon, Singh., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn. f. 
Neoza, Hind, in Kumaon, Neoza or chilgoza of 

Chira. Pinus gerardina. 



Neoza chilehoza, Elphin, syn. of Pinus gerardi- 

ana. Wall. 
Nepera, Singh., the wood of Caryota urens Linn. 
Nera, Malay, Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Neradi, Tel. , Eugenia jambolana, Lam>.^ Roxb. 
Nerasi, Tel., Elaeodendron roxburghii, W. ik A. 
Neredi Tel., also Neredu chettu, Tel., also 

Neredu manu, Tel., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 

Roxb. 
Nergundi, Beng., Vitex negundo, Linn. 
Nerija dichotoma, Boxb.^ syn. of Elaeodendron 

roxburghii, W. Sf A. 
Nerium an tidy sen teri cum, Linn,, syn. of Wrightia 

antidysenterica, B. Br. 
Nerium coccineum, Roxb., syn. of Wrightia 

coccinea, Stm^. 

Nerium indicum, 3Iill. also N. odorum, Ait., 

Nerium oleander, Lour., syn. of Nerium odora- 

tum. Lam. 
Nerium tinctorium, Roxb., syn. of Wrightia 

tinctoria, B. Brown. 
Nerium tomentosum, Boxb., syn. of Wrightia 

tomentosa, R. 8f Sch. 

Netavil maram, Tam., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 

Nettle tree, Eng., Celtis caucasica, Willde. 

Ne-ur, in Kotgarh, Cupressus torulosa, Don. 

Neval adugu manu, Tel., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 

Neva-ledi, Tel., Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb. 

New Zealand teak, Eng., Vitex littoralis. 

Neya dasse-gass, Singh., Eurya japonica, Thunb. 

Naga thiu-gyee, Burm., Ficus cordifolia, 

Ngoo-tha, Burm., Cassia, Species. 

Niat of Annatom Island, Santalum album, Linn, 

Niato, Malay, Isonandra gutta, Hook, 

Nibong, Malay., Caryota urens, Linn, 

NJco-chaka, Sans., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Nigali, Panj., Arundinaria utilis. 

Niggi, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Boxb. 

Nilike-mara, Can., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 

Nim, BENO.,Azadirachta indica, ^^Jt/ Juss, 

Nim, Hind., Mahr., Azadirachta indica, Adm Juss. 

Nim, Hind., Mahr., Melia azedarach. Linn. 

Nimba, Tel., Azadirachta indica. Ad. Juss. 

Nimbamu, Tel., Azadirachta indica. Ad. Juss. 

Nirmuli, Hind., Strychnos potatorum, L. 

Nirarlay, Tam., Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 

Nirgunda, Duk., Vitex trifolia, Lirm. 

Nirija, Tel., ElaBodendroii roxburghii, W.Sf A. 

Nirmali, Beng., Hind., Mahe., Strychnos pota- 
torum. 

Nirmul, Hind., Strychnos potatorum, L. Willde. 

Nir nochi, Tam., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

Nir pongilam, Maleal, Spathodea rheedii,/S5prtfi/g. 

Niru jilugu, Tel., -^schynomene aspera. Lam, 

Nim prabba, Tel., Calamus rotang, Linn. 

Nir vala, Maleal, Crataeva nurvala, Buch.,Ham. 

Nishinda, Beng., Vitex negundo, Linn., also 
Hind., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

Nisinda Hind., Vitex negundo, Linn,, also V. tri- 
folia, Linn. 

Niu of Sutlej, Alnus, Sp. 

Noas kool, Can., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb, 

Nsedun, Singh., fissicalyx, Bentham, 

Nserala mara, Can., Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 



Nelli mara. Can., Nelli maram, Tam., Emblica Nolai Talai maram, Tam., Antidesma bunias, 



Spren^. 
Nolika chettu, Tel., Pterospermum heyneanum, 

Wall. 
Noli tali maram, Tam., Antidesma alexiteria. 
Noli Tali, Maleal., Antidesma bunias, Sprtng. 
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Nongoliah; Usia., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Nonna maram, Tam., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Nevo of Nepal, fiuonymus garcinifolia, Roxb. 
Noondo-monde, Uria., Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb. 
!Narne, Bubm. of Tavoy, Castanea raartabanica. 
Nowlee, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 
Nowlee eragu, Tbl. Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Nuch, Pa«jab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Nukkeru, Tel^ Cordia angustifolia, Roxb. 
Nulla kaka mushti, Tel., Diospyros sylvatica, 

Roxb. 
Nulla-ulemara wood, Anglo-Tel., Diospyros 

chloroxylon, Roxb. 



Nulaeli inaram, Tam., Guat(;eria cerasoides, Duval. 
Nulshima, Nep., Ehretia serrata, Roxb. 
Nuna marani, Tam., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Numbar, Panj., Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Nundi muna, Mahb., Lagerstroemia parviflora, 

Jioxb. 
Nuiyoonda maram, Tam., Gardenia turgida, Roxb. 
Nur, Jav., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Nur miniak, Malay, oil of Cocos nucifera. Linn. 
Nux- vomica tree, Eng., Strycbnos nux vomica, Z. 
Nya, BuRM., Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Nyaung-lan, Burm., Shorea, Species. 
Nyu, Kanjiwar, Alnus nepalensis. 



Oak, Eng., Quercus incana. 

Ochna zeylanica, Lam.j syn. of Gomphia angusti- 
folia, Vahl., W.SrA. 

Oda sale, Tel., Vacbellia farnesiana, W. Sf A. 

Oepata, Maleal , Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 

Obia-ai of Sandwicb Islands, Eugenia malac- 
censis, Linn. 

Oi, or obi of Kangra, Albizzia stipulata, Bciv. 

Oka, Tel., Areca catecbu, Linn. 

Ola of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata. Boiv. 

Olcbi, or Aor of Kangra, Prunus domestica, Linn. 

Olea ferruginea, Royle, syn. of Olea europsea, L. 

Olive, Eng.. Olea europaea, L. 

Ononis spinosa', Hasnelq., syn . of Alhagi mauro- 
rura, Tourne. 

Ooday maram, Tam., Odina wodier, Roxb. 

Oodoga maram of Wynaad,Bassia longifolia,iiw7i. 

Oogoorassa, Singh., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 

Ooloonantbri mara, Can., Stereospermum sua- 
veolens, W. Ic. 

Oombur, Ouk., P^icus glomerata, Roxb. 

Oonara mara, Can., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 

Oondi, Mahr., Calopliyllum, Species. 

Oonoonoo-gass, Singh., Pygeum wightianum, 
Blume. 

Oonum, Hind., Pinus webbiana Wall. Sf Lamb. 

Opposite-leaved mango, Eng., Cambessedea oppo- 
sitifolia. 



Oopupoma, Beng., Qu. uppu ponna, Rhizophora 

mucronata, Lam. 
Ooroopa, Mal., Hopea decandra, Buch. 
Oosarika, Tel., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Ootali panna, Tam., Caryota uren^, Linn. 
Ootradi ke munke, Due., Elseocarpus lanceaefo- 

lius, Roxb, 
Oranges, Fb., Orangen, Dut., Orange tree, Eng., 

Orange wood tree, Eng., Citrus aurantium, 

Linn. 
Orcbaka, Beng., Sonneratia acida, Willde. 
Oreodoxa oleracea, EndL, syn. of Areca oleracea, 

Linn. 
Oriental plane, Emg., Platanus orientalis, Linn. 
Ornitrophe serrata, Roxb., syn. of Scbmidelia 

serrata, DC. 
Oropbea beyneana, H.f. et J*., syn. of Mitre - 

phora beyneana. Blume. 
Oruk of Sylbet, Macbilus macrantba, N. ab E. 
Osyris peltata, Roxb., W. Id syn. of Macaranga 

roxburgbii, Wall., W. Ic. 
Otabeiti apple tree, Eng., Spondias dulcis, Forst. 
Ottbe, Singh., Rottlera digyna, Thwaites. 
Ouk-cbin-ya, Bubm., Diospyros melanoxylon, 

Roxb. 
Ouk-kbyin-za, Bubm., Diospyros, Species. 
Ouk-sbeet, Buem., ^gle marmelos, Corr. 
Oval-leaved fig tree, ENG.,Ficus benjamina,imw. 



Pabba, Mahb., Chickrassia tabularis, Ad. Juss. 

Pabealso Cbanun of Cbenab,Populus ciliata, TFa//. 

Pacbcba manu, Tel., Conocarpus acumiuatus, 
Roxb. 

Pacba, Paja, also paddam, Beas and Sutlej, Prunus 
puddum, Lindley. 

Pacbcbari, Trl., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 

Pacbimanu, Tel., Conocarpus acuminatus, Roxb. 

Pacbonta, Can., Bassia elliptica, Dalzell. 

Pacboonda, Mahb., Capparis divaricata. Lam. 

Padal, also Sammu of Panjab, Stereospermum 
suaveolens, W. Ic. 

Padari, Tel., Stereospermum suaveolens, W. Ic. 

Padel, Mahb., Stereospermum cbelonoides, W. I. 

Pade narayan, Tam., Poinciana elata, Linn. 

Padlu on tbe Ravi, Marlea begonifolia, Roxb. 

Padouk^BuBM., Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Roxb.^ 
also Pterocarpus indicus, Willde, 

Padowk-wood, Anglo-Bubm., Pterocarpus dalber- 
gioides. 

Padri, Hind., Stereospermum cbelonoides, W. I. 



Padriar, Panj., Baiihinia variegata, L. var. 

Padri mara, Maleal., Stereospermum cbelon- 
oides, W. Ic, also St. suaveolens, W. I. 

Padrium of Panjab^ Elseodendron roxburghii. 

Padul, Mahb., Stereospermum cbelonoides, W. I. 

Padul also purrul, Mahb., Stereospermum sua- 
veolens. 

Psengiri-kurundu-gass, Singh., Cinnamomum 
citriodorum, Thwaites. 

Paet-tban, Bubm., Spathodea stipulata, Wall. 

Pagbala mallie, Tam., Nyctantbes arbor- tristis, 

Paharan kikar of Panjab^ Acacia farnesiana, Willd. 

Pabari pipal, Populus ciliata, Wall. 

Paidi cbettu, Tel., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 

Pailse maram, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Pain-ga-du, Bubm., Acacia, Species. 

Pain-nai ? Bubm. , Artocaipus lakoocha, Roxb. 

Paira, Beng., Psidium pyriferum, lAnn., Roxb. 

Pair cberonji. Hind., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 

Paja of Kotgurh, Cerasus puddum. 

Paksbu also kramali, Panj., Populus nigra, L* 
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Pakua, Panjab, Eiionymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Paku maram, Tam., Areca catechu, Linn/ 
Pala, Malbal., Alstonia dcbolaris, R, Br. 
Pala of Panjab, Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Pala ? Tam., Amanoa patula, Thw. 
Pala, Tam., Tsl., Mimusops hexandrus, Roxbx 
Pala, Tam., Tabernsemontana dicbotoma, Roxb, 
Pala cbettu, Tel., Alstouia scbolaris, R. Br. 
Pala cbettu, Tst., also Pala codija, Tki.., Wrigbtia 

antidysenterica, R. Br. 
Palaepean, Bcjam., Sapota, Species. 
Pala garuda, Tel., Alstonia scbolaris, R. Br. 
Palam, Jay., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Palang, Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica, Am. 
Palapatta, Maleal., Wrigbtia antidysenterica. 
Pala pundoo,' Tel., Mimusops bexandrus, Roxb. 
Palas, Hind., Palasa, Sa>s., Palasamu, Tel., 

Palasba, Sans., Palasi, Maleal., Palaso, Ubia, 

Butea frondosa. Roxb. 
Palatu-gaba, Singh., Hernandia sonora, Linn. 
Palava maram, Tam., Mimusops indica, A. DC. 
Palavarani, Anglo-Tel., Wrigbtia antidysenterica 
Palava renu, Tel., Wrigbtia antidysenterica. 
Palay pallam, Tah., Mimusops bexandrus, Roxb. 
Palay wood, Eng., Wrigbtia antidysenterica. 
^alenga-gass, Singh., ralenga zeylanica, Thw. 
^ali maram of Ceylon, Mimusops indica, A. DC., 
Palita mandar, Bekg., Erytbrina indica. Lam. 
Paliyara, Erytbrina stricta, Hoxb. 
t^allas, Mahr., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Pallay maram, Tam., Wrigbtia tinctoria, R.Br, 
PaUe, Tam., Mimusops bexandrus, Roxb. 
Palma indica major, Humph., Cocos nucifera. 
Pi^m*bout, DuT., Buxus, Box wood. 
Palmyra tree, Eng., Borassus fiabelliformis, Linn. 
Palol, Singh., Spatbodea adenopbylla. 
Pfldoo, Singh., also Paloo-eass, Singh., Mimusops 

hexandrus, Roxb. also Mimusops indica, A.DC' 
Palora, Pushtu, Panj., Acacia modesta, VTall. 
f^aluddar of Kashmir, Kagban, Cedrus deodara, 

Lottd. 
Palurr of Cbilas, Cedrus deodara, Loud. 
Pama, Bubm., Lagerstrcemia, Species. 
Pama, also Talu, Fanj., Juniperus squamosa. 
Pamburu-gas, Singh., Limonia missionis, Wall. 
Pampboonea, Ubia, Stereospermum cbelonoides. 
Pan of Murree and Hazara, Rhus cotinus. 
Pana, Maleal., Borassus flabelliiormis, Linn. 
Panam maram, Tam., Borassus fiabelliformis. 
Panam maram kattai, Tam., Borassus flabelli* 

forims. Linn. 
Panasa cbettu, Tel., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Panatlia, Buem., Laurus, Species. 
Panarwodacbi-maram, Tam., Calosantbes indica. 
Pana Wood, ANGto-TAH., Ciilosanthes indica. 
Panayala, Beng., Due., Flacourtia cataphracta. 
Panchi, Tel., Conocarpus acuminatus, Roxb. 
Fandiki, Tel., Kydia calycina, Roxb, 
Pandy-kyan, Tam., Eugenia Willdenovii, DC, 
Fanee juma, Bbng., Saux tetrasperma Roxb. 
Paneeyala, Beng., Flacourtia cataphracta, Roxb. 
Pang ah ? Bubm., Terminalia cbebula, Reiz. 
Pangi of Lahoul, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Pangla, Hind., Pavia indica, Royle. 
Pangra, Mahb., also Pangri, Mahb., Erytbrina 

indica. 
Pania, Maleal., Eriddendron anfractuosum, DC. 
Paniala^ HiND.2Flac6urtia cataphracta, Roxb. 
Paniala, Mal., Eriode)idr5n ann-actuosum,, J)C 
Paaichekai maratn, Tam., .Gardtua glutinifera, 

AinMe. 



Pani-ehika, Tam., Embryopteris^lutinifera^ Rmtb. 
Panichi maram, Tam., Diospyros embryoptcrk. 
Panicled acacia, Eno., Aeocia leocof^lcea^ WiUd. 
Pani-jika, Mal., Embryopteris giutiniiemv Roak. 
Pani ke sbumbali, DuK., Vitex trifolia, lAntL 
Pani nai, Bubm., Artocarpus integrifoUa, Xms. 
Pan jambool, Mahb., Jambosa suieifolia. 
Panjirah, Mahr., Erytbrina indica, Lam. 
Pannam maram, Tam., Borassus flabelliforoiis, 

Linn, 
Pannam ole, Tam., Cadjan, Malay. 
Pannan, Panj., Populus alba, Z. 
Pan-tbey-ya, Bubm., Yateria lanceolata. 
Pan-tbit-ya, Bubm., Vateria lanceolata. 
Pannas, Hind., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn, 
Pao brasil, Pobt., Csesalmnia sappan, Linn. 
Pao d' agila, Port., also rao d* aguila. Poet., also 

Pao d* aquila, Pobt., Eagle wood. 
Pao-de-cobra, Pobt., Strycbnos colubrina, Xtfi». 
Pao de rosada. Port., Rosewood. 
Papar, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall. 
Papara pulia maram, Tam., Adansonia digitata, L. 
Papatta, Tel., Pavetta tonientosa. 
Paper mulberry, Eng., Broussonetia papyrifera. 
Papirree, Tel., Pavetta tomentosa. 
Pappar of Jbilam, Buxus sempervirens, Z. 
Pappel, G£B.» also Pappelbaum, Gee., Populus. 
Paprang of Kanawar, Buxus sempervirens, L, 
Papri of Panjab. Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb, 
Papri of Kuniaon, Pongamia glabra, Vent, 
Papri of Salt Range, Buxus sempervirens, L, 
Papura, Hind., Gardenia latifolia. Ait. 
Papyrius japonica, Zam., syn. of Bnmssonetia 

papyrifera, VenU 
Papyrus spheerica, Kcempf.^ syn. of Sponia orien- 

talis, Voigt. 
Parasa, Hind., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Paras, also kalakat^ gidar ; dak, hart, of Jhelom 

and Kaffhan, Prunus padus, Linn^ 
Paras pipal. Due., Thespesia populnes. Lam. 
Parawah, Bubm., Garcinia, Species, 
Pargai, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Par jamb, Mahb., Olea dioica, Roxb. 
Parool, Bbng., Mahb., Stereospermum saaveoleBa, 

W.Ic. 
Parsi badama cbettu, Tel., Amygdalus communis. 
Parsi vadam maram, Tam., Amygdalus com- 
munis, Linn. 
Partal of Kagban, Jbilam, Cfaamba^ &c., Piniu 

excelsa, Wall. 
Partridge wood of Loudon, Eng., Inga zylocarpa, 

DC. 
Parumbay maram, Tam., Prosopis spidgera, Linn. 
Parun^, Panj., Quercus dilatata, LindL 
Parunki-mavah, Malbal., Anacardium oeciden- 

tale, Linn. 
Parusbaka, Sans., Elate sylvestria, Ztnii. 
Parwan, Panj., Tamarix oricntalis, Z. 
Paser or Paseri of Hazara, Fotbergilliainvoluenitai 
Pasb, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall, 
Pashi, Tel., Conocarpus acuminatus, Roxb. 
Paspoo karanii, Tel., Nauclea cordifolia^ Rexb, 
Passu-munna-kiray, Tam., Premna int^rifolia. 
Pastuwanna, Panjab, Grewia oppositifolia, Btivh, 
Patakben, Panj., Cratsegus oxyacantha, Ztfnn. 
Patali, Tel., Stereospermum suaveolens, W. Ic. 
Patanga, Sans., Tel., Caesalpinia sappan, Zmm. 
Patee of Kumaon, Hymenodyction ezcelsnm. 
Pat fann^, Mahb., Artocarpus birsmta. Lam, 
Patbiri maram, Tam., Stereospermum. dMiloa- 

oides, W. Ic. 
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Fatbli of Cliainba hills, Lonicera quinquelocu- 

Batokanda, Simgh., Macaranga tomentosa, W. Ic. 
Patta-del, Singh., Artocarpiis, Specieit, 
Pattai, Tam., Mimusops hexandms, Boxb. 
Pattang, Mabr., Hind., Cesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Pattingay, Hikd., Cfesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Pattiparid, Tarn, of Ceylon, Guazama tomento- 

aam, U, B. 
Pattungh, Tam., Caesalpinia sappan, Limu 
Patulee, Beng., Sans., Stereospermum suaveo- 

lens, W. Ic. 
Pavetta, Sihgh., Pavetti, Tam., Pavetta indica. 
Patwa Mawal, Tel., Bauhinia raceroosa, Lam. 
Payani, Malbal., Yateria indica, Xinr/. 
Pear-shaped guava tree, Eng., JPsidium pyrife- 

rum, Linn. 
Peda-kal-raesura, Tel., Casearia ovata, Roxb, 
Peda karinga, Tel., Gardenia latifalia. Ait. 
Peda vara goki, Tel., Salvadora indica, Royle. 
Pedda ankuda chettu, Tel., Wrightia antidysen- 

terica, R. Br. 
Pedda hotuku, Tbl., Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Pedda canrew, Tbl., Flacourtia sapida, Roxh. 
Pedda chilka duduga, Tel., Milinsa velvitina, H* 

f. et T.f also Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 
Pedda danti, Tel., Celastrus montana, Boxb. 
Pedda gumudu, Tel., Gmelina arborea^ Boxb. 
Pedda illinda, Tel., Diospyros chloroxylon,Fox6. 
Pedda kala mesara, Tel., Casearia, Species. 
Pedda kalinga, Tel., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb. 
Pedda kanaregu, Tel., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb, 
Pedda manu, Tel., Ailantus excelsus, Roxb. 
Pedda neredu, Tel., Eugenia jambolana, Lorn, 
Pedda nowlee, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Boxb. 
Padda pale, Tel.. Mimusops hexandrus, Boxb, 
Pedda patseru, Tel., Albizzia procera, Benth, 
Pedda are, Tel., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 
Pedda sopara, Tel., Dalbergia frondosa, Roxb, 
Pedda ulimera, Tel., Diospyros chloroxylon,iioaf5. 
Peeloo, Mahr., Salvadora persica, Linn, 
Peemah, Burm., Lagerstrcemia reginae, Roxb, 
Peena of Kanawar, Gynaion vestitura, DC, 
Peepul, Hind., Ficus religiosa, Roxb. 
Peetumma, Tel., Vachellia farnesiana, W. ^ A, 
Pedong, BuBM., Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Pehimbia-gass, Singh., Pteridophyllum decipiens, 

Th. 
Pehimbive, Singh., Rhus decipiens, W. Sf A, 
Peing-nai, Bubm., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Feini-mara, Malbal., Yateria indica, Ztnn. 
Pela, Malbal., Psidium pyriferuin, Linn. 
Pelen, Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica. Am, 
Pelou, Malbal., Careya arborea, Boxb. 
Pe maram, Tam., Sterculia guttata, Roxb, 
Pemu, Tel., Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Penary maram, Tam., Sterculia fcetida, Linn. 
Penata maram, Tam., Sterculia foetida, Linn. 
Penela, Singh., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl, 
Pencil cedar, Eng., Juniper us excelsa, Bieb. 
Pen-lai-ung, BnitM.,X}'locarpu8graDatum, Keen. 
Fenlay-oong, Bdbm., Xylocarpusgranatum, Keen, 
Pen-lay-pyoum, Bubm., Xylocarpus granatum. 
Pentaptera an^stifolia, Roxb., syn. of Temiina- 

lia arjuna, W.Sf* A.y also of T. benyi, W, ^, A. 
Pentaptera bialata, Aori., syn. of Terminalia 

bialata. Wall. 
Pentaptera coriacea, Roxh,, syn. of Terminalia 

coriacea, W. ^ A, 
Pentapten glabra, Boteb., syn. of Terminalia 

glabra, W.4r ^' 



Pentaptera obovata, DC.y syn. of Terminalia 

glabra, W. <k A. 
Pentaptera paniculata, Roxb.^ syn. of Termina- 
lia paniculata, W, ^ A. 
Pentaptera tomentosa, Roxb., syn. of Terminalia 

tomentosa, W. gr A. 
Pente veduru, Tel., Bambusa. 
Penti-tati chettu, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis. 
Pepiliya, Singh., Aporosa latifolia, Thwaitfs. 
Pepu, Tel., Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Pera kai, Maleal., Psidium pyiiferum, Linn. 
Perambu, Tam., also Perambugal, Tam., Calamus 

rotang, Linn. Canes. 
Perei pastawane, Panjab, Fluggea virosa, Roxb, 
Perena teregram,MALBAL.,Ficus gloiperata, Roxb, 
Perin jara. Make., Eugenia jambolana, I^m, 
Ferin todali, Maleal., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Persian lilac, Eng., Melia azedarach, Linn, 
Fersicon, Greek., Juglans regia, Linn. 
Peru chettu, Tel., Ailantus nialabaricus, DC. 
Peru mara, Maleal., Ailantus malabaricus, DC. 
Peru maram, Tam., Ailantus excelsus, Boxb. 
Peru nagal, Tam., Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
Petaloma altemifolium, Boxb., syn. of Lumnitzera 

racemosa, Willde, 
Petan, Singh., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn, 
Petarcura, Hind., Chaulmoogra odorata. 
Fethri of Kaghan, Juniperus squamosa. 
Pet-woon, Bubm., Berrj'a mollis, Wall, 
Peuplier, Fr., populus. 
Pey yapa, Tbl., Ailantus excelsus, Roxb. 
Peyara, Beng., Psidium pyriferum, Linn, 
Pha bhan of Akyab, Bignonia stipulata, Boxb, 
Phag also Phagura of Kaghan, Ficus caricoides. 
Phagwari, Panjab, Ficus caricoides* 
Phala also Phalai, Panj., Acacia modesta. Wall. 
PhaljaofHazara, Murree, Populus ciliata, FTa//. 
Phalwarra, Hind., Bassia butyracea. 
Phanera purpurea, Blh., syn. of Bauhinia varie- 

gata, Linn. 
Phannas, Hind., Jack-wood. 
Phansi, Can., Mahb., Carallia lucida, Boxb, 
Pha-oun, Bubm., Osyris peltata. 
Phassie, Mahb., Tam., Dalbergia paniculata, i?Ojr&. 
Phedu or Feru of Chamba, Ficus roxburghii, Walt, 
Phemla, Sans., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl, 
Phet woon, Bubm., Grewia hookerii, McCL, also 

Grewia spectabilis. 
Phindak, Panj., Cratsegus oxyacantha, Linn, 
Philla, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. 
Phipni of Kaghan, Rhamnus virgatus, Boxb, 
Phoenix sylvestris, Boxb., sym Elate 8^1ve8tria,£. 
Phog, Panjabi, Calligonum polygonoides. 
Phul, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxh. 
Phuldoo of Kumaon, Hymenodyction excekum. 
Phul kanri, Hazara, Deutzia staminea. 
Phullindah jamoon of Kumaon, Syzygium jam- 

bolanum, DC. 
Phulsa, Beng., Grewia asiatica, Linn, 
Phul-sola, Beng., .Sschynomene aspera, Linn, 
Phulwara, Chenab, Prinsepia utilis Boylt, 
Phunsi, Guz., Jack-wood. 
Phurili of Kashmir, Deutzia staminea. 
Phut of Kaghan, Murree, Lonicera quin^iieio- 

culsris. 
Phyllanthus emblica,ZtRn., syn. of Emblica oifiei- 

nalis, Goertn. 
Phyllanthus virosus, Roxb,, syn. of Muggm 

virosa, Boxib, 
Pia-sal,GiK.,Bttcliaiianialatif(dia, Sos^* 
Piasal, DuK., T^mtnalia tomentosa, W.jr^- 
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Pia salu, Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxh, 

Piak, Panj, and Spiti, Alnusnepalensi8,Alnus^/7. 

Plane, It., Deals. 

Picea khutrow, syn. of Picea webbiana, Lamb. 

Picea pindrow, 8}n. of Piniis webbiana, TT^Z. 

Picea webbiana, syn.of Pinus webbiana, W^-L. 

Pieng, Akyab, Iron -wood. 

Pigeon pea, Eng., Cytisus cajan, Linn. 

Pihin\biya, Singh., Filiciura decipiens, T/iw, 

Pila champa, Hind., ]\Iahb., Micbelia nilagirica. 

Pila maram, Tam., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 

Jack-wood. 
Pilavuh, Maleal. Artocarpus integrifolia, Litm. 
Pilla marda, Tam., Terminalia chebula, jRetz. 
Pilla-marra(^ Can., Terminalia chebula, Rett. 
Pilchi, Pan J., Tamarix gallica, Linn., also T. 

dioica, Roxb. 
Pilkan, Hind., Ficus venosa. 
Pilu also Pil, also Tak, Salvadora oleoides, Dne. 
Pin, BuRM., tree. 

Pinang, Malay, Areca catechu, Linn, 
Pindi chettu, Tel., Ficus asperrinia, Roxb. 
Piney maram, Tam., Vateria indica, Linn. 
Piney varnish tree, Eng., Vateria indica, Linn. 
Pingadoo, Burm., Inga xylocarpa, D C. 
Pingyat, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Pinibaru, Singh., Eugenia*mooniana, Wight. 
Pin-lay ka-na-ZDe, Burm., Heritiera, ^;?^a>*. 
Pinna, Tel., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Pinna nelli, Tel., Premna integrilolia, Eoxb. 
Pinna? vara gogu, Tel., qu ? chinna Salvadora 

persica, Linn. 
Pinnare maram, Tam., Sterculia foetida, Linn. 
Pinnay maram, Tam., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Pinnay maram, TAM.,Calophyllum inophyllum,Z. 
Pinni of Kafiristan, Pinus excelsa, Wall. 
Pinus dammara, Lamb., syn. of Dammara orien- 

talis, Rumph. 
Pinus deodara, Roxb., syn. of Cedrus deodara. 
Pinus dumosa, Lamb., syn. of Pinus brunoniana. 

Wall. 
Pinus khutrow, syn. of Abies smithiana, Wall. 
Pinus morinda, syn. of Abies smithiana, Walt. 
Pinus smithiana, syn. of Abies smithiana, Wall, 
Pinus spectabilis, Lamb,, syn. of Pinus webbiana, 

Wall. Sf Lamb' 
Pioppa, It., Populus. 
Piplostylis indica, Dalz, syn of Clausena indica, 

Oliver. 
Pishanna, Tel., Maba buxifolia, Pers. 
Pishor of Kaghan, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Pisinika, Tel., Msba buxifolia, Fers. 
Pita-kara, Hind., Chrysophyllum roxburghii, 

G. Don. 
Pita vrikshamu, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Pers. 
Pithecolobium bigeminum, Benth., syn., of Inga 

bigemina, Willde. 
Pithecolobium dulce, Benth., syn. of Inga dulcis, 

Willde. 
Pit sal, Beng., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Pit shala, Hind., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Pittosporum verticillatum. Wall., sjrn. of Pittospo- 

rum floribuudum, W. 8f A. 
Piyala, Beng., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Piya shal, Beng., Terminalia tomentosa, W. ff A. 
Pla, Panjab, Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Planches minces, Fr., Deals. 
'Plewane, Pushtu, Salvadora oleoides, Dne, 
Plohierro, Sp.^ Iron wood. 
Podala-manu,TBL., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
PoeechanAiA, TJbia, Elseocarpus, Species. 



Pogada manu, Tel., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 

Poghada mullai, Tel., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

Pohn, Sea-dyak of Borneo, Tree. 

Pohun, Adang (Murut) of Borneo, Tree. 

Poibogulu, Tel., Charcoal. 

Poinciania coriaria, Jacq., syn. of Csssalpinia 

coriaria, Willde, 
Poison nut tree, Eng., Strjxhnos nux vomica. 
Poka chettu, Tel., Areca catechu, Linn, 
Po-kash, Panjab, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Pokoh, Malay of Borneo, Tree. 
Polach of Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Bejith, 
Pola also Pula, Kj^dia Calycina, Roxb. 
Pol gaha, Singh. Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Pollai, Tel., Antidesma paniculatum, Roxb. 
Polpa di cassia, It., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Polyalthia longifolia, syn. of Guatteria longifolia. 

Wall. 
Polyphema ajjaca, Lour., syn. of Artocarpus integ- 
rifolia, Linn. 
Polyozus? maderaspatanus, DC, syn. of Stylo- 

coryna webera, A. Rich. 
Pomegranate, Eng., Punica granatum, Linn. 
Pomeranzen, Ger., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Pomeranezu, Run., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Pomum adami of Marco Polo, Zizyphus jujuba, 

Willde. 
Pongoo, Tam., Calophyllum bracteatum. 
Ponna chettu, Tel., Calophyllum inophyllum, 

Linn. 
Ponna, Maleal., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn. 
Ponnagam, Maleal., Bottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Ponnang cottai,TAM.,Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Ponna-pu, Tel., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., 

Roxb. 
Pon-padria maram, Tam., Stereospermum chelo- 

noides, W. Ic. 
Poo-arasoo, Can., Thespesia populnea, Lam, 
Pooli pilla, Tam., Cinnamomum iners, Nees, 
Poonga maram, Tam., Pongamia glabra, Vent. 
Poon spar tree, Eng., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Poon-yet, Burm., Calophyllum, Species. 
Pooroo, Uria, Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Poounam, Maleal., Bassia latifolia, Roxb^ 
Poovutty maram, Nephelium longan, Cumb, 
Popelier, Dut., Populus. 
Po-piah, Burm., Acacia, Species. 
Poplar, Eng., Populus. 
Populus, Lat.-, Populus. 
Porasa maram, Tam., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Porasham, Tam., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxb. 
Porcupine wood, Eng., Borassus fiabelliformis, 

Linn. 
Poresh, Beng., Thespesia populnea, Lam, 
Porilla sapara, Tel., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 
Portia tree, Eng., Thespesia populnea, Lam. 
Poruwa mara, Singh., Canthium didymum, GcBtt. 
Posoqueria dumetorum, Roxb., syn. of Randia 

dumetorum, Lam. 
Posoqueria longiflora, Roxb., syn. of Randia 

longiflora, Lnm. 
Posoqueria longispina, Roxb., syn. of Randia 

longispina, DC. 
Posoqueria multiflora, BL, syn. of Randia longi- 
flora, Latn. 
Posuku, Tel., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Roxb. 
Potari, Tel. , Kydia calycina, Hoxb* 
Potu veduru, Tel., Bambusa. 
Pouk, Burm., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Pou kodel, Can., -2Egiceras fragrans, jK<pw. 
Pouk-pin,6uBM,,Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
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Pounaiiga, Tam., Sapiiidus einargitiatus, Vahl. 
Poupartia mangifera, Blnmef syn. of Spondias 

mangifera, Pers. 
Prabba chettu, Tel., Calamus rotaDg,Lt72?i* 
Prabbali chettu., Tel., Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Preng, Jav., Bambusa. 
Prasti of Cashmere, Populus alba, L. 
Pride of India, Eng., . Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Prita, Pan J., Piniis gerardiana. Wall. 
Prot of Kangra, Marlea begonifolia, Roxb. 
Prunus puddum, syn. of Cerasus puddym. 
Prunus sebestana, Pluk.^ syn. of Cordia myxa, L. 
Psychodendron trifoliatum, Wall., syn. of An- 

drachne trifoliata, Boxb. 
Pteridophyllum decipiens, Thwaites, sjn. of Fili- 

cium decipiens, Thw. 
Pteridophyllum decipiens, Thw., Rhus decipiens, 

Wight and Arn. 
Pterocavpus bilobus, Don.^ syn. of Pterocarpus 

marsupium, Roxb. 
Pterocarpus hemiptera, Gart., syn. of Pterocar- 
pus draco, Liim, 
Pterocarpus officinalis, J acq., syn. of Pterocarpus 

draco, Linn. 
Pterocarpus sissu, Roxb., syn.^ of Dalbergia sissoo, 

Roxb. 
Pterospermum canescens, Roxb., syn. of Pteros- 

permum suberifolium. Lam. 
Pterospermum suberifolium, Willfle, syn. of 

Pterospermum heyueanum, Wall. 
Pubha, Maub., Chickrassia tabularis, Ad Juss. 
Pucha cotta maram, Tam., Sapindus emarginatus, 

Vahl. 
Pudari, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. 
Pudding pipe tree, Eng., Cassia fistula, Lirm. 
Puddowk of Tavoy, Pterocarpus indicus, Willde. 
Puhn, Bisaya, Lanun, Malay of Sumatra, Tree. 
Pujal ? HiND.,Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Pukandel, Tam., Tel., Rhizophora mucronata, L. 
Puki tuma, Tel., Acacia latronum, Willd 
Pula mula elavu, Tam., Bombax malabaricum, 

DC. 
Pulasa, BENG.,Pulas tree, ENG.,Buteafrondosa,2?. 
Pulaspapare ka phul, Duk., Flowers of Butea 

frondosa, Roxb, 
Puli shinta, Tel., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb. 
Pulia maram, Tam., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Pulim, Singh., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC. 
Puliyam pallam, TAM.,Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Pulli, also Puli of Panjab, Kydia calycina, Roxb. 
Pulloua, BuRM., Garcinia, Species. 
PuUus, Mahr., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Pu maram, Tam., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Puna of Rawalpindi, Kaghan,&c., Ehretia aspera. 
Punag, Hind., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Punag, CAN.,Calysaccion longifolia, Roxb., Wight, 
Punaga, Sans., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn. 
Pundaroo, Tel., Hymenodyction excelsum, Wall. 
Pungah ? BuRM., Nauclea diversifolia, Wall. 
Fungum yennai,TAM.,Sapindus emarginatus, Vnhl 



Puima of Panjab, Ehretia serrata, Roxb. 

Punnaga, Sans., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

Punnaga chettu, Tel., Calophyllum inophyllum, 
Linn. • 

Punnagamu chettu, Tel., Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum, Linn. 

Punnagamu chettu, TBL.,Rottlera tinctoria, JBoarft. 

Punra of Panjab, Ehretia serrata, Rottb, 

Pur, Tel., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC. 

Purede, New Ziealand, Vitex littoralis. 

Purging cassia, Eng., Cassia fistula, Linn, 

Purgir cassie, Ger., Cassia fistula, Linn, 

Puroos, Bbng., Xylocarpus granatum. Keen. 

Purple-coned, fir, Eng., Pinus webbiana, W. ^//. 

Purple mountain ebony, Eng., Bauhinia purpurea, 
Linn. * 

Pursa maram, Tam., Thespesia populnea. Lam, 
Pursing kai maram, Tam., Thespesia populnea. 
Purula, Hind., Stereospermum suaveolens W. Ic, 
Pustul, N. W. Him., Abies smithana. Wall. 
Putajan, Hind., Putranjiva roxburghii. Wall, 
Putalli maram, Tam., Givottia rottleriforniis, 

Griff., Tam. 
Puta-tanni maram, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxh, 
Putchalai maram, Tam., Dalbergia paniculata, 

Roxb. 
Putchalay wood, Anglo-Tam., Dalbergia panicu- 
lata, Roxb. 
Putri, Hind., Siphonanthus indica. 
Puttang, Duk., Cs&salpinia sappan, Linn. 
Putta pala, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl, 
Putta pulow of Kumaon, Kydia calycina, Roxb. 
Putta thamara, Malay, Macaranga indica, R. W, 
Puvandi, Tam., Sapindus emarginatus, Vnhl. 
Puvandi cottay yennai, Tam., Sapindus emargi- 
natus, Vahl, 

Puvarasa maram, Tam., Thespesia populnea. 

Lam. 
Pu vu maram, Tam., Schleichera trijuga. Willd. 
Puwak, Singh., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Puzzeen zwa, Burm., Ternstrcemia, Specie^. 
Pyaof Akyab, Iron wood. 
Pyangado, Burm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pyari, Singh., Pleurostylis wightii, W. Sf A. 
Pyaru, S ngh., Pleurostylis wightii, IF ^ A, 
Pyeng-k^ado, Burm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pyen-ma ? Burm., Lagerstrcemia microcarpa, 

Boxb. 

Pyen-ma- phoo, Burm , Lagerstrcemia, Species. 
Pyen-ma- zoat-g3'ee, Burm., Lagerstrcemia, Sp, 
Pyimma, Burm., Lagerstrcemia, Species. 
Pj'kassie, Dut., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Pym-mali, Burm., Lagerstrcemia reginse, Roxb. 
Pymmah-nee, Burm., Lagerstrcemia pymmah,Jlfr. 
Py-na-the, Burm., Artocarpus, Species, 
Pyn-kado, Burm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pyrrhanthus littoreus. Jack., Lumiiitzera littorea. 
Pyrularia zeylanica, D C, syn. of Pyrularia wal- 
lichiana, A. DC, 



Q 



Queen Lagerstrcemia, Eng., Lagerstroemia re- 

ginse, Eoxb. 
Quercia, It., Oak. Quercus, Lat., Oak. 
Quercus hdXoot,Griff,, syn. of Quercus ilex, Linn, 
Quercus floribunda, Lindl., syn. of Quercus dila- 

tata, Lindl. 



Quercus serrata, 72oa6.,syn. of Quercus prinodes 

Linn, 
Quercus taxiflora, syn. of Quercus dilatata,Z^tncf/. 
Quinaria lansium,Lour., syn. of Cookia punctata, 

Reiz. 
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Raane, Tam., at Batticaloa, or grain woodjAlseo- 

daphne semicarpifolia. 
Raban, Pakj., Chionanthus, Species. 
Racha mamidi, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Rachcha manu, Tel., Xanthoxylon rheti^a, Eoxb, 
Racta-chundun, Singh., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Racta chandana Sans., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Racta shrava, Sant., Garcinia cambogia, Desrowt, 
Radami, Tam., Barringtonia acutangula, Gartn. 
Kademachia incisa, Tkunb,^ syn. ofArtocarpus 

incisa, Linn. fl. 
Rag of LahtuI, Abies smitbiana, Wall. 
Ragta banay ? Can., Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Rai of Panjab, Abies smitbiana, Wall. 
Raijamun, Hind., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 
Raisin Berbery, Eng., Berberis lycium, Eoyle. 
Raja jembu. Sans., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Rajain, Panjab, Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. Cor. 

>/. Fl. 
Rajain baree, Doab, Alnus, Sp. 
Rajun, HiNJ>., Mimusops bexandrus, Roxb., W Ic. 
Rakhal phul ka jbar, Hind., Scbmidelia serrata, 

DC. 
Hakt cbandan. Mahr., Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
Rakta cbandanam,T£L., Pterocarpus santalinus, £. 
Rakta ^andbam, TEL.,Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
Rakta-kancban, Beng., Bauhinia purpurascens. 
Rakta-simal, Hind., Bombax malabaricum, DC. 
Rakta-sbimlu, Beng., Bombax malabaricum, Z)C. 
Rakto-chandana, Beng., Hind., Pterocarpus 

santalinus, Linn. 
Bakto-sbimal, Beng., also Rakto-simal, Beng., 

Bombax malabaricum, D C 
Ral, Hind., also Rala, Hind., Sborea robusta, 

Roxb. 
Ram-babul, H., Mahb., Acacia arabica, var. 
Rambaya, Malay., Metroxylon sago. 
Ramena pu maram, Stcrculia guttata, Roxb. 
llameneia delle, Singh., Millingtonia, Species. 
Ram-^uoah, Beng., Hind., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Ram-julparee, Hind., Sterculia parviflora, Roxb. 
Ram tumbnt, Mahb., Flacourtia montansL^Gibson. 
Rana, Arab, Punica granatum, Linn. 
Ranai, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall. 
Ran-bor, Mahr., Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne. 
Ran dal chini,MAH£., Cinuamomum iners, Nees. 
Ran fannas,MAHR , Artocarpus bir8uta,Zam., also 

Art. sylvestris, Gibson. 
Ranguna, Bng., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn. 
Ran jambool, Mahb., Eugenia car^'ophyllata, 

Thun. 
Ranjana, Sans., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Ranjana, Hind., Adenantbera pavonina, Linn. 
Ran-palai maram,TAM.,Spathodeaarcuata, W.Ic. 
■Ran sirris, Mahr., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Ranzuru, Panj., Pinus longifolia. Lamb. 
Rapo, Bugi, Areca catechu, Linn. 
Rara of Amritsur, Randia longispina, DC- 
Rara, Panjabi, Randia dumetorum. Lam. 
Rarak, Malay., Sapindus emardnatus, Vahl. 
Rari, Chenab, Prinsepiautilis, i2oy/e. 
Rasamalay Malay, Liquidambar altingia, Blume. 
Rata-del, Singh., Artocarpus incisa, Linn. JiL 
-Rata, Ghorka, Tel., Zantbochymus pictorius, 

Roxb. 
Rat-kibiri-gas, Singh., Acacia catechu, WUM ? 
Hat kihiri, Singh., SanUdum album, Linn ? 



Rattan, Eng., Cane, Eng., Calamus rotang^Zm*. 
Rattan Kat, of Kaghan, Andromeda oyalifolia, 

Don. 
Rau of Sutlej, Abies smitbiana, Wall* 
Rau, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Rauni, Panjab, Acacia leucopbloea, Willd, 
Ravudana Tel., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Rawa-dara, Tel., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Rawan iddala, Singh., Wendlandia notoniana, 

Wall. 
Rawan, Singh., Wendlandia notoniana. Wall. 
Rebdun, Panj., Tecoma undulata, G. Don. 
Red-arghawan, Eng., Bauhinia variegata,^., var. 
Red cotton tree, Eng., Bombax malabaricum, J9{7. 
Red guava, Eng.,' Psidium pomiferum, lAnn. 
Red jambo, Eng., Tha bya-nee, Burm. 
Red pymmab, Anolo-Burm;, Lagerstroemia pym- 

mab. 
Red sandal wood, Eng., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Red Sanders wood, Eng., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Red wood Eng., Csssalpinia sappan, hinn. 
Red wood tree, Eng., Adenantnera pavonina, also 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides, also Soymida febri- 

fuga, A d. Jtuts. 
Redemachia integra, lliunb. syn. of Artocarpus 

integrifolia, Linn. 
Reen, Mehra forest, Hazara Quercus, Specie*. 
Regdawan, Pushtu, Panj., Tecoma undulata, G. 

Von. 
Regu chettu, Tel., also Regu manu, Tel., Zizy- 
phus jujuba, Willde. 
Regutti, Tel., Capparisjgrandis, Linn. 
Reichardia decapetala, noth,^ syn. of Caesalpinit 

sepiaria, Roxb. 
Reine kohle, Ger., Charcoal. 
Rek of Kanawar, Amygdalus persica. 
Religiosa decipiens, PK.^J., syn. of Filicium deci- 

piens, T'hw. 
Renffa, Tel., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Reodan, Panj., Tecoma undulata, G. Don. 
Rem, Panj., Acacia jacquemonti, Beniham^ also 

Acacia leucopbloea, Willd, 
Reunah of Eumaon, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Reunjah, Hind, of Central Provinces, Acacia 

leucopbloea, Willd. 
Reus, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa. Wall, 
Reyla, Tel., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Rglta, Lod., Tamarix gallica, Linn. 
Rghelta, Lod,, Tamarix dioica, Roxb. 
Rhamnus jujuba, Linn., syn. of Zizyphus jujuba, 

Willde. 
Rhamnus nerija Spreng, syn. of El^odendron 

roxburghii, W. (f A. 
Rhamnus nummularia, BuBM., Zizyphus num- 

mnlaria, W. i' A. 
Rhamnus trigynus, Don., Sageretia oppositifolia, 

Hrogn. 
Rhetsa manu, Tel., Xanthoxylon rhetsa, Roxb. 
Rhetsa maram, Tam., Xanthoxylon rhetsa, Roxb. 
Rheyn, Mahr., Soymida febrifuga^ Ad. Jus$. 
Rhizophora candelaria, DC, syn. of Rhizophora 

conjugata Irtnx., also of Bbia^iiiOTa macnontta, 

Lam. 
Rhizophora caseolari«, lAmu^ syn. of finnnfniti a 

adda, Willd. 
Rhizq[>hora cornionlftta, L* syn* of JEgioeras frt^ 

grans, Kon. 
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Rhizopliora cylindrica, Itoxh., %yn. of Bruguiera 

parviflora, W. Sf A. 
Rhizophora p:y mnorrhiza, lAnn.y syn.of Bruguiera 

Rheedii, L. Herit. 
Rhizophora macrorrhiza Griff, sya. of Bhizophora 

mucronata, Lam. 
Rhizophora mangle, Linn., syn. of Rhizophora 

mucronata, Lam. 
Rhizophora parviflora, Roxb., syn. of Bruguiera 

parviflora, W. ^ A. 
Rhododendron puniceum, Roxb., syn. of Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum, Sm., W, Jc, 
Rhododendron purpureum, Buck., syn. ot Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum, Sm. 
Rhus amela, (7. Don., syn. of Rhus buckiamela, 

Moxb. 
Rhus decipiens, W. %- A.W. Ill, syn. of Pterido- 

phyllum decipiens, Th. 
Rhus integerrima, WaU, syn. of Fistacia integer- 

rima, H. f. ^ Th. 
Rhus juglandifolia, Wall, syn. of Rhus vernici- 

fera, DC-, also Rhus semialata. 
Rhus roxburghii, DC, syn. of R. buckiamela, /?. 
Rhus vernix. Thunb. syn. of Rhus vernicifera,/>(7' 
Ri, Panjab., Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Ri of Kanawar, Pinus gerardiana, Wall. 
Riedelia velutina, DC. syn. Visenia velutina, W.Ic. 
Rikan, Pan J., Populus alba, L. 
Rikul of the Panjab, Rhus acuminata, DC. 
Hikunra of Jhelum, Alnus, Sp. 
Rin of Hazara, Quercus incana. 
Ring, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Ring, Panj., Quercus incana. 
Ringah ? Burm., Nauclea diversifolia, Wall. 
Ringal, Panj., Arundinaria utilis. 
Ringo, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn 
Rinj of Hazara, Quercus incana. 
Rinsot of Kanawar, Eleagnus conferta. 
Rishta DuK., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Rissoa Ceylanica, Am., syn. of Sclerostylis cey- 

lanica, Wight. 111. 
Ritah, DuK., Sapindus emarginatus,' Vahl. 
Ritha, Hind., Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich. 
Ritha, Beng., Hind., Sapindus detergens, Roxb. 
Rithi-ka-jhar,HiND., Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb. 

also S. emarginatus, also S. detergens. 
Riti-gaha, Singh., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Riti-ka-jhar, Hind., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Ritti-gaha, Singh., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Riu, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Rivinia paniculata, For.sk., syn. of Salvadora 

persica, Linn. 



Robinia mitis, Linn., syn. of Pongamia glabra, 

Vent. 
Roble, Poet., Sp. Oak. 

Rod bauhinia, Eng., Bauhinia scandens, Linn. 
Rohan, Beng., Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss. 
Rohira, Panj., Tecoma undulata, G, Don. 
Rohitaka, Hind., Soymida febrifuga. Ad. Juss. 
Rohuna, Beng., Hind., Soymida febrifuga, ^.J^. 
Rohuni, Mahb., Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss, 
Rondeletia asiatica, Linn., syn. of Stylocoryna 

webera, A. Rich. 
Rontal, Jav„ Borassus flabelliformis. Liiin. 
Rose apple, Eng., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Rosewood, Eng^ Blackwood, Eng., alsoDalber- 

gia sissoides, Grah., also Pterocjarpus indicus, 

Willde, also Dalbergia latifolia, «oaf^. 
Rotan, Malay, Canes, Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Rotangha, Tel., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Rottlera stylanthus, Thw., Podadenia sapida, Thu\ 
Rouch, Beng., Morinda bracteata, Roxb. 
Rowadan, Tel., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Roxburgh's Cassia, Eng., Cathartocarpus rox- 

burghii. 
Royal walnut tree, Eng., Juglans regia, Linn. 
Rozen-holz, Geb., Rosewood. 
Ructo-kanchan, Beng., Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 
Rudracha, Tel., Blaeocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb. 
Rudrachai, Tam., Elaeocarpus tuberculatus, i?oa:6. 
Rudra chidlu, Tel., Elaeocarpus ganitrus, Roxb . 
Rudrakaya,DuK.TAM.,El8eocarpus ganitru8,i?oa:&. 
Rudraksha chettu, Tel., Guazuma tomentosum, 

H.B.- 
Rudraksha shamba, Tel,, Nauclea cadamba, Wall. 
Rukan or Rukhan of Panjab, Syzygium jambola- 

num, DC. 
Rukattana, Singh., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Rukh, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., also gallica, 

Linn,, also orien talis, L. 
Ruknu, Panjab, Siyzygium jambolanum, DC. 
Rukto chandan, Beng., Adenanthera pavonina. 
Rulla? also kith mara. Can., Plcus glomerata, 

Roxb. 
Rumnar or rumal, or rumbal of Kangra, Ficus 

glomerata, Roxb. 
Rumom paio, Maleal., Punica granatum, Linn. 
Rumul of Kaghan, Ficus roxburghii. Wall. 
Rung chul of Kanawar, Syringa emodi. Wall. 
Rung chul, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall. 
Runghun, Hind., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Rusty soap- nut, Eng . , Sapindus rubiginosus , Roxb . 
Ruttunjee, Guz., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
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Saccopetalum tomentosum, H,f. $- Th., syn. off 

Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 
Sachang, Jav., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Sack tree, Eng., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Sacred Indian fir, Eng., Cedrus deodara. Loud. 
Sadachoo maram, Tam., Grewia tiliaefoHa, Vahl. 
Sadura, Mahb., Terminalia arjuna, W. ^ A. 
Saelae maram? Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, j&en^^. 
Safeda, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Safeda, Panj.^ Populus alba, L., also Salix tetras- 

perma, Roxb., also Populus fastigiata, (7/., also 
. Populus nigra, L. 

Safed kikar. Hind., Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Safed simal. Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

DC. 



Safed siris ? ? Hind., Albizzia elata. 

Sagapu maram, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum. 

Wall. 
Sage-leaved alangium, Eng., Alangium lamarkii, 

Thwaites. 
Saguerus rumphii, Roxb., syn. of Arenga sac- 

charifera, Labill. 
Saguri maram, Can., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Sagus konigii, Metroxylon sago. 
Sag wan, Hind., Tectona grandis. 
Sagwan, Span., Arenga saccharifera, Labill, 
Sagwire, Port., Span., Arenga saccharifera,Ira5i7/. 
Sahadra, Ubia, Tel., Trophis aspera, Retz, 
Sahajo Ubia, Terminalia glabra, W. Sf A. 
Sai of Chamba, Deutzia staminea. 
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Sai kanta, Beno., Acacia suma, Btush. 
Sain-babul, Beng., Acucia tomentosa, Willd, 
Sair, Mahr., also Sairi, Mahb., Bombax malaba- 

ricum, DC, 
Saj, Ab., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
Saj, Mahr. of Nagpore, Terminalia tomentosa, 

W.SrA. 
Saj, Sein, Assein, Mahb., also Termioalia glabra, 

W,SrA. 
Sakar? Hind., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sal, Hind., Mahb., Shorea robusta, Roxh, 
Sala, Sans., Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxh. 
Salai, Hind., Boswellia glabra, Roxh., W.Sf A, 
Salai, Hind., Boswellia thurifera, Roxh. 
Sale, Tel., Acacia planiferons, W. Sf A. 
Salix ichnostachya, W. /c, syn. of Salix tetras- 

perma, Roxh. 
Saila also Sari, Hindustani and Himalaya beyond 

the Panjab, Pinus longifolia. Lamb, 
Sallur, Hind., Pinus webbiana, Wall, 
Salmalia malabarica, Sckott, and Endt^ syn. of 

Bombax malabaricum, 2)(7., W. S(^ A, 
Salopa, Ueia, Caryota urens, Linn, 
Salsaiu-babula, Beno., Acacia tomentosa, Willd, 
Salvadora persica, Z., syn. of Salvadora oleoides, 

Dne, 
Salvadora persica, Roxh.^ not Xfinn., syn. of Salva- 
dora indica, Royle, 
Salvadora wightiana. Herb., Hook., syn. of 

Salvadora indica, Royle, Roxh,, W. Jc. 
Salwa, Ubia, Shorea robusta, Roxh, 
Samadera, Singh., Vitmannia trif(flia. 
Samandar, phal. Hind., Barringtonia acutangula, 

GoBTin. 

Samadara-gass, Singh., Samadera indica, Gcsrtn, 
Sambrani manu, Tel., Parkia biglandnlosa. 
Samgh-i-arabi, Pbrs., Acacia arabica, Willd, 
Samme of Panjab, Stereospermum suaveolens. 
Sampangam, Tah., Michelia rheedii, Wi^ht, 
Sampaghy, Can., Michelia champaca, Linn. 
Sampanghy, Can., Michelia rheedii, Wight, 
Sampanghy maram, Tah., Michelia rheedii, 



Wight, 

Sampenga chettu, Tel., Michelia champaca, Linn. 
Samstravadi, Maleal., Barringtonia racemosa, 

Roxh. 
Samudra mara, Ma leal., also Samudra maram, 

Tam., Barringtonia racemosa, Roxh. 
Samya, Manilla., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Samyda canziala, Buck., syn. of Casearia canziala, 

Wall. 
Sanaliuga patta, Tel., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 

Nees, 
Sanatta of Rawulpindi and Salt Range, Dodonsea 

burmanniana, BG, 
Sanda-ku, Bubm., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal, Hind., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Sandal abiad, Ab., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandale, Fa., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sandal-holz, Geb., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Sandalo, It., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal safed, Pebs., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal sakar, Guz,, Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal surkh, Pebs., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Sandal wood, Eng., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandan, Singh., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sandel, Duk., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandel^hout, Dan., Pterocarpus santidinus, Linn, 
Sanders wood, £iNG.,Pterocarpus santaltnus^IrmTi. 



Sandolo-roso, It., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn, 
Sandra, Tel., Acacia sundra, DC. 
Sandulav ka jhar, Duk., Elate sylvestris, Linn. 
Sangar r Prosopis spicigera, Linn.., W. ^ A. 
Sanjad, Panjab, Sanjata, Pushtu, Eleagnna con- 

ferta. 
Sankseur, Gond., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
Sankhri ? Prosopis spicigera, Linn, 
Sanna neredu, Tel., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 
Santale-rouge, FB.,ENG.,Pterocarpus santalinus,!. 
Santea, Rawulpindi and Salt Range, Dodonea 

burmanniana, DC. 

Sanura of Panjab, Butea frondosa, Roxh. 
^V^^Si Malay, Csesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Sa-phcw, Bubm., Xanthophyllum, Species. 
Sapindus fraxinifolius, DC, syn. S. rubiginosu8,iJ. 
Sapium sebiferum, Roxh., syn. of Stillingia sebi- 
fera, Willde. 

Sapota plum tree, Eng., Achras sapota, Linn. 
Sappan wood, Eng., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Sappo milile ? Singh., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Sappoo, Singh,, Michelia champaca, I^nn. 
Sapu (light) milila, SiNGH.,Vitex altissima, Idnn. 
Sara, Tel., Buchanania intermedia, Wights Ic. 
Saraca arborescens, Bubm., syn. of Jonesia asoka, 

Roxh. 
Saraca indica, Linn., syn. of Jonesia asoka, Roxh, 
Sarakonne maram, Tam., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Sarala devadaru, Tbl., Berry a ammonilla, Roxh, 
Sara-puppoo, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roa^, 
Saras, Duk., Cupressus glauca^also C. sempervi- 

rens, Willde. 
Sarawan, Pushtu, Pistacia integerrima, H.f.^ n. 
Sarei of Panjab, Raiyang of Kanawar, Abies 

smithiana. Wall. 
Sari — ? Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Sarlakhtei — P Andromeda ovalifolia, Don. 
Samakassarymara, Can., Rottlera tinctoria, Boa?J. 
Saro, Hind., Pebs., Cupressus sempervirens, Willde. 
Sarul mara. Can., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn, 
Sarv, Hind., Pees., Cupressus sempervirens, 

Willde. 

Sarv ka jhar, Dek., Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Sassafras, Arab, Eng., Fb., Geb., Lat., Sp., 

Sassafras wood. 
Sassafraso, It., Sassafras wood. 
Satin wood, Eng., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxh, 
Satrun, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Satwin, Mahb., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Saul tree, Eng., Shorea robusta, Roxh. 
Savura lodhra, Sans., Symplocos racemosa, Roxh, 
Sawali, Kashmir, Alnus, Sp, 
Sawn wood, Eng., Deals. 
Saya, Mahb., Tectona grandis. 
Saygun, Beng., Tectona grandis. 
Sceura marina, Forst.^ syn. of Avicennia tomen- 
tosa, Linn, 
Schampakam, Maleal, Michelia champaca, Linn, 
Schinus bengalensis, H. B., syn. of Icica indica, 

W.ScA. 
Schinus niara, H. B. syn. of Icica indica, W.^ A. 
Schinus saheria, H.B., syn. of Icica indica, W.SrA. 
I Schleichera pubescens, Roth.^ syn. of Schlei- 

chera trijuga, Wild. 
Schrebera albens, Retz., syn. of Eleodendron 

elaucum, Pers. 
Sclerostylis amottiana, Wight /c, syn. of 

Sclerostylis ceylanica, Wight., III. 
Scytalia Ionian, Roxh,^ syn. of Nepbelhim lon- 

gan, Camh, 
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Se, of Salt Range, Prosohis spicigera, Linn. 

Sea cocoanut, Eng., Xylocarpus granatum, Keen, 

Seaforthia dicksonii, Ma.bt., Areca dicksonii, 

Roxb, 
Seb or Seu, or Palu, Hind., Pyrus malus, Linn. 
Sebe.mara, Can , Psidium p3nriferara, Linn, 
Sebestana domestica, Lam., syn. of Cordia myxa, 

Linn. 
Sebestana myxa, Commel, syn. of Cordia myxa, L. 
Sebestana officinalis, Gcertn, Cordia myxa^ Linn. 
Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Griff syn. Liquidambar 

cerasifolia, Wallich. 
Seduari, Hind., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Seedless Bread-fruit, syn. of Artocarpus incisa. 
Seet, BuBM., Albizzia elata, also Albizzia lebbek, 

Seevum, Hind., also Seevim, Mahb., Gmelina 

arborea, Roxh. 
Segapoo munthari maram, Tam., Bauhinia pur- 

pnrascens. 
Segapu chandanum, Tam., Pterocarpus santalinus, 

Jjtnn. 
Segapu varnam, Tam., Psidium pomiferum, Linn. 
Seh, Hind., Pinus smithiana, Wall. 
Sebo, Teb., Arenga saccharifera, Sabil. 
Seiam-bala, Singh., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Seil-i-majnoon, Hind., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Sein, Panjab, Terminalia tomentosa, W, Sf A, 
Sein, also Assein of Nagpore T. glabra. 
Sejanduna, Sans., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxh. 
Seia-wunja, Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, Benih. 
Selu, Sans., Cordia obliqua, Wiltxi, 
Selupa maram, Tam., Elaeodendron roxburghii. 
Semadoong, Pinus brunoniana. Wall. 
Sembela, Tam,, Cinnamomum iners, Nees, Rein, 
Sembhalu, Hind., Vitex negundo, Linn. 
Sembu linga maram, Tam., also Sembu linja 

maram, Tam., Setbia indica, J'>C. 

Senacia glauca, Lam.^ syn of Elaeodendron glau- 

cum, Pers. 
Senacia nepalensis, syn. of Pittosporum flori- 

bundum, W.SfA. 
Sendb ka jar. Hind., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxh, 
Sendi ka jar, Duk., Elate sylvestris, Linn, 
Sengarary maram, Tam., Canthium parviflorum. 

Lam. 
Sephalica, Sans., Kyctantbes arbor-tristis, Linn, 
Sepalika-gaba, Singbl, Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 

Linn. 
Sepala, Singh., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Linn^ 
Sepistan plum tree, Eng., Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Seran of Kangra, Panjah.^ Acer creticum, Linn. 
Seriou-lout, Malay., Pterospermum indicum. 

Wall. 
Serva chettu, Tel., Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Sesbania coccinea, Willde, syn. of Agati grandi- 

florum, Desv. 

Sesso, Hind., Dalbergia acuminata, Ains, 
Seesoo, Mahb., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Sessu tree, Anglo-Hind., Dalbergia acuminata, 

A ins. 
Sewun, Duk., Gmelina arborea, Eoxb. 
Se3nr-tej., Mahb., Ei:q>horbia tiraculli, Linn, 
Sha, Bubm., Acacia catechu, WUlcL 
Sha, of Kanawar, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Sha-bin, Bubm., Acacia catechu, Willd, 
Shafiar of Kanawar, also ShafH, Panj., Syiinga 

emodi, WalL 
Shah baloot, Pushtu, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Shajr, Ae., Tree. 
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Shajr ul Hyat, Abab., Cupressus scmpervirensi 

willde. 
Shajr-ul-jin, Ab., Erythroxylon areolatum ? 
Shaka, Panj., Comus macrophylla, Wall, 
Shakhool, Pkbs., Cytisus cajan, Linn. 
Shaldoona of Jubbulpore ? ? Tectona grandis. 
Shalmali, Sans., Bombax malabaricum, DC. 
Shami, Beng., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Shamicula, Mahb., Eriodendron anfraotuosum, 

DC. 
Shan of Kanawar, Salix, Sp. 
Shandanam, Tam., Santalum album, Linn., Roxb. 
Shang, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Shangal, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Shangar — ? Prosopis spicigera, Linn, 
Shari, Beas, Prunus armeniaca. 
Sharoi of Bias, also Sharoli of Bias, Sutlej, Corylus 

colurua, L> 

Shasa-gach'h Beng., Trophis aspera, Retz. 

Shaj^ng cottay maram, Tam., Semecarpui anacar- 
dium, Lijw. 

Shayrang cottay, Tam., Semecarpus anacardium, 
Ltn7i. 

Shegopu munthari maram, Tam., Bauhinia pur- 
purea, Linn. 

Shegul, Shogal of Sutlej, Hurdwar aud Chamba, 
Pyrus variolosa, Wau. 

Shekram, Tam., Albizzia amara, Boivin. 

Shembugha maram, Tam., Michelia champaca 
Linn, also Michelia nilagirica. W. Ic. 

Shem maram, Tam., Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss. 
Shendri, Duk., Mahb., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb, 
Sheora, Beng., Trophis aspera, Retz. 
Sher of Jhelum, Pyrus malus, Linn, 
Shere of Kanawar, Coriaria nepalensis. 
Sheshum of Central India, Dalbergia latifolia, R, 
Shewun, Mahb., Gmelina arborea, Roxb, 
Shia, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Shikari mewa of Kohat, Grewia betulaefolia, Jusx. 
Shilli, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Shimti, Can., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Shindar, Panj., Quercus incana. 
Shinduga, Tel., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Shin, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Shing, Panjab, Fraxinus floribundus. Wall. 
Shingra, Hind., Quercus prinoides, Linn. 
Shir khist, Fraxinus, Species, its Manna. 
Shirin, of Kanawar, Acacia julibrissin. 
Shishai, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Shittim wood of the Bible, Acacia arabica, Willd. 
Shko of Kanawar, Ulmus campestris, L., also U. 

erosa and U. pumila. Pall. 
Shne, Panjab, Pistacin integerrima, H. f, ^ Th. 

also Pushtu, Pistacia terebinthus. 
Shrol, Hazara, Alnus nepalensis. 
Shola, Hind., j^chynomene aspera, Linn. 
Shom shing, Som of Lahaul, Pinus excelsa, Wall. 
Shorea talura, Roxb., syn. of Shorea laccifera, 

Heyne, 
Shorea robusta, Roth^ not Roxb., syn. of Shorea 

laccifera, Heyne. 
Shukpa,or Yukpa.or Pratakpa,Tibetan, Juniperus 

excelsa, hieb, 
Shumaj, Panj., Buxns sempervirens, L. 
Shumbui, Duk., Vitex negundo, Linn^ 
Shumshad, Panj., Buxns semperyirens L, 
Shunda pana, Maleal., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Shunnu, Panjab, Fraxinus floribundus, WM. 
Shur, Suighttf Lewar.of Chenab,Mewar of Kasa- 

wiu*, Juniperos excelsa, Bieh 
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^hurli of Sutlej, Corylus colurna, L. 
Shurungra, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Sbutur-khar, Hind., Persian ? ? Albagi maurorum, 

Ihurve, 
Shwan, Panj., Olea europaea, L. 
Shwet sal,BENG.,Dalbergia latifolia,2?oa:6., W.SrA. 
Shwet shimool, BENG.,Eriodendronanfractuo8Uin, 

DC. 
Shyalee, Uria, Bauhinia vahlii. 
Siah chob, Pusht., Fraxinus, Species. 
Sialu, on the Wurdwan, Kashmir, Marlea begoni- 

folia, Roxh. 
Siapaugam, Maleal., Michelia rheedii, Wight. 
Sibukas, Tag., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn.., Roxh. 
Sichu of Salt Range, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Sidalam, Tel., Corypba umbraculifera, lAnn. 
Sigembela, Singh., Tamarindus indica, lAnn. 
Siharu, Panjab, Nussiessya hypoleuca. 
Siji, Malay, Arenga saccbarifera 
Siju, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Sikhi of Murree also Siki, Panjab, Euonymus 

fimbriata, WalL 
Silein, Alnus, Sp. 
Silver fir, Eng., Pinus brunoniana, Wall.^ also 

Picea webbiana. Lamb. 

Sima chinta, Tel., Inga dulcis, Willde. 
Sima ippa chettu, Tel., Achras sapota, Linn. 
Sima jiluga, Tel., Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn. 
Simal, Sans., Bombax malabaricum, DC. 
Sima natti, Tam., Sethia indica, DC* 
Simao-manis, Malay, Citrus aurantium, Linn, 
Simbal, Hind., Pee., Bombax malabaricum, DC 
Sime Ilupai maram, Tam., Achras sapota, Linn, 
Simrang of Kanawar, Rhododendron campanula- 

tum. 
Sina naga, Tam., Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
Sinapis, Gr., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Sidhera, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, WalL 
Sindhuka, Sans., Vitex negundo, Linn, 
Sindica, Eng., Diospyros embryopteris. Per soon, 
Sinduri chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxh, 
Sinduva chettu, Tel., Albizzia lebbek, Benlh, 
Sinduvara, Sans., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Sinduya, Sans., Vitex negundo, Linn. 
Sinjli, Kaghan, Zizyphus flexuosa. 
Sira, Panj., Chionanthus, Species. 
Siri, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth., also A. odo- 

ratissima, Bentht 

Siri manu, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxh. 
Sirin of the Fanjah, Albizzia stipulata, Bow, 
Sirisha, Beng., Sans., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Sirissa tree, Eng., Sirissee, Uria, Sirris, Hind., 

Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Sirris, Mahe., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Sirru naga, Tam., Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
Sirsa, Hind., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Sisam, Guz., Hind., Black wood. 
Sissa, Can., Dalbergia acuminata, Ains, 
Sissoo, Tel., Dalbergia sissoo, Roxh. 
Sissoo wood, Eng., Dalbergia sissoo, Roxh. 
Sissowa, Uria ? Dalbergia sissoo, Roxh. FU Ind, 
Sissu, Hind., Dalbergia sissoo, Roxh. Fl. Ind, 
Sitodium cauliflorum, Go&rt.^ Artocarpus integri- 

folia, Linn, 
Sit Sal, Beng., Hind., Black wood, Dalbergia 

latifolia, Roxh., W.SfA, 
Sizygium salicifolium. Wall^ syn. of Eugenia 

salicifolia, Roxh. 
Small Jack, Eng., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxh. 
Snake poison nut tree,ENG., also Snake wood tree, 



ENG.,Strychnos colubrina,Zm7i., also Strychno8 

nux vomica, Linn.., Roxh. 
Soap-nut, Eng., Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich, 

also Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Soap nut tree Eng., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Soccus lano8us,S.granosus,S. sylvestris,i2ttm/>A.,8yn. 

of Artocarpus incisa, Linn., Fil. 

Sohn, Ubia., Cornus oblonga, Wall. 
Sola, HiND.,\^schynomene aspera, Linn. 
Somendilla, Singu., Berrya ammonilla, Roxh. 
Somida manu, Tel., Soymida febrifuga, A . J. 
Sominta, Tel., Sesbania aegyptiaca, Pers. 
Sona, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 
Sonalu, Beng., Cassia fistula, 
Sondali, Beng., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
SoodooNikkagass, Singh., Vitex negundo, Linn. 
Soonaree, Uria., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Sooncuishla, Tel., Poinciana elata, Linn. 
Soondoo Kadoombaireya gass, Singh., Diospyros 
sylvatica, Roxh, 

Soondree, Beng., Heritiera minor. Lam. 

Soondoro-gundi, Ueia, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxh. 

Soorpunni, Can., Calysaccion angustifolia. 

Soovanda-gass, Singh., Kayea stylosa, 7%w?. 

Soowndee Cottay, Tam., Ixora parviflora, Vahl, 

Soringhi ? Shorea robusta, Roxh. 

Sorrowful nyctanthes, Eng., Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis, Linn. 

Soum, Egypt, Balanites aegyptiaca, Delile, 

Soung-ga-l8e,BuRM.,Anci8trolohus carneus. Wall. 

Sounder, Mahe., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 

Sour sonneratia, Eng., Sonneratia acida, Willde. 

Southwellia angustifolia, syn. of Sterculia angus- 
tifolia, Roxh, 

Southwellia halanghas, Sch. and End., Sterculia 
balanghas, Linn, 

Southwellia parviflora, syn. of Sterculia parvi- 
flora, Roxh. 

Sowendee cuttay, Tam. of Ceylon, Ixora parvi- 
flora, Vahl. 

Spathodea chelonoides DC. Prod.., syn. of Stere- 
ospermum chelonoides, W. /c, DC. 

Spathodea Indica, Pebs., syn. of Calosanthes 
indica, Blainv. 

Spathodea longifolia. Vent., syn. of Spathodea 
rheedii, Spreng. 

Spathodea Roxburghii, Spreng., syn. of Bignonia 
qiiadrilocularis, Roxh. 

Spathodea stipulata. Wall., syn. Bignonia stipu- 
lata, Roxh. 

Sper cherai, Pushtu, Quercus incana or white 
oak. 

Spercherei of Kanawar, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Speldaor Speldor, Tbans-Indus, Populusalba, L. 
Sphaerosacme rohituku, Wall., syn. of Amoora 

rohituku, W. dh A. 
Sphoerocarya Wallichiana, W, Ic, syn. of Pyru- 

laria wallichiana, A. D. 
Sphragidia Zeylanica, Thw^, syn. of Cyclostemon 

zeylanicum. Bail, 
Spilecha, Pushtu, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Spondias amra,jHa7W., syn. of Spondias mangifera, 

Pers. 
Spondias amara, Lam., syn. of Spondias mangefira, 

Pers. 
Spondias cytheraea, Sonn,, syn. of Spondis dulcis, 

Forst. 
Spondias elliptica, RoUl, syni of Buchanani a lati- 
folia, Roxh. 
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Spondias paiiiculata, Roxb.,* syn. of Spondias 

mangifera, Pers, 
Spondias simplicifolia, Roitl, syn. of Buchanania 

angustifolia, Roxb. 
Spruce fir, Eng., Picea webbiana, Lamb, 
Spulmei, Pushtu, Calotropis procera, R. Br, 
Spyng, Kanawar, Arundinaria utilis. 
Sri-ganda, Can., Santalum album, Linn., Boxb. 
Sri talam, Sans., Corypha taliera, Roxb, 
Srol ; Shrol, Jhelum and Kashmir, Alnus, Sp. 
Stadmannia trijuga, Spreng, syn. of Schleichera 

trijuga, Wilid. 
Stalagmitis pictorius, G. Don.^ syn. of Xantho- 

chymus pictorius, Roxb, 
Star apple, Eng., Chrysophyllum roxburghii,Z)on. 
Stemonoporus wightii, Thw.^ syn. of Valeria 

ceylanica, Wight III. 
Stilago bunias, Linn.^ Roxb,, syn. of Antidesma 

bunias, Spreng, 
Stilago diandra, Roxb., syn. of Antidesma 

diandrum. 
Stotulari, Sans., Lagerstrpemia reginae, Roxb. 
Stravadiura coccineum DC, syn. of Barringtonia 

acutangula, Gcertn. 
Stra vadium rubrum, DC, syn. of Barringtonia 

acutangula, Goertn. 
Streblus asper. Lour., syn., of Trophis aspera, 

Retz, 
Stylodiscus trifoliatus, Bennpti, syn. of Andrachne 

trifoliata, Roxb., also syn. of Bischofia roepe- 

rianus, Blitme, W. Ic. 
Sudu-leyang-gas, Singh., Prosorus cyanosper- 

mum, Thiv. 
Sufed, Pan J., Buxus sempervirens, L. 
Sui of Pauj., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Suk-chaina, Hind., Pongaraia glabra. Vent, 
Sukun, Malay, Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
SuUah, Hind., Pinus longifolia. Lamb. 
Sultana champa, Beng., Hind., Calophyllum 

inophyllum, Linn., Roxb. 
Sum of Panjab, Bombax malabaricum, DC, also 

Ehretia serrata, Roxb., also Fraxinus floribun- 

dus, Wall. 
Sumi, T£L.,Soymida febrifuga. Ad, Juss, 
Sumra of Hushyarpur, Syzigium jambolanum, 

DC, (the wild tree). 
Sumug arabi. As., Acacia arabica, Willds. 



Sun ? DuK., Briedelia spinosa, Willde, 

Sunari, Tkl., Ochna squarrosa, Willde. 

Sundal-ul-ahmar, Ab., Peterocarpus santalinus, 
Linn. 

Sundul sukur, Guz., Santalum album, Linn, 

Sundun, Ar., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn, 

Sung, Hind., Eugenia acris, W, Sf A, 

Sungal, N. W. Him., Abies smithiana, Wall, 

Sunnu, Panjab, Fraxinus floribundus, Wall. 

Suola mara. Can., Cedrela toona, Roxb, 

Supari, Hind., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Supari-am, Hind., Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 

Supeari, Duk., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Supiri-am, Hind., Psidium pyriferum, Li?m. 

Sural of Kamaon, Cupressus torulosa, Do7i, 

Surangra of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 

Suraponna, Tkl., Calysaccion longifolia, Roxb. 

Surch of Sutlej valley, Hippophaae salicifolia. 

Suriya mara, Singh, Albizzia lebbek. 

Surja of the Panjab, Eleagnus conferta. 

Surpa ] Mahb., Memecylon tinctorium, Kon. 

Surpunkajhar, Hind., Calophyllum inophyllum, 
Linn^ 

Surree mara, Singh, Albizzia odoratissima^ Benth, 

Surrul, Hind., Pinus longifolia. Lamb. 

Sur sanjli, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn, 

Surya-gass, Singh, Thespesia populnea. Lam, 

Suto of Kanawar, Hippophaae salicifolia. 

Suvarnam, Sans., Tel., Cassia fistula, Li7in. 

Suvarnam, Tel., Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

Suvarnuka, Sans., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Sweet inga, Eng., Inga dulcis, Willde. 

Sweet orange, Eng., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 

Sweta sal ? Hind. ? Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 

Sweta-shala, Duk. ? ? Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 

Swietenia chickrassa, Roxb,, syn. of Chickrassia 
tabularis, Ad. Juss. Chittagong-wood. 

Swietenia chloroxylon, Roxb., syn. of Chloroxy- 
lon swietenia, Roxb. 

Swietenia febriifuga, Roach, also Swietenia rubra, 
Roitler, syn. of Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss. 

Switch sorrel, Eng., Dodonaea burmanniana, DC 

Syalita, Maleal., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb. 

Syzigium caryophyllifolium,jDC,, syn. of Eugenia 
jambolana, Lam, 

Syzigium jambolanum, DC., syn. of Eugenia jam- 
bolana. Lam. 



Taberaaemontana citrifolia, Gibson, syn. of 

Tabemaemontana dichotoma, Moxb. 
Tada pallu, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Tadi chettu, Tel., Terminalia belerica, Boxb. 
Taddi, Tam., also Taddo, Tam., Pterospermum 

suberifolium, Lam. 
Tadrelu balel of Kashmir, Coriaria nepalensis. 
Tadru of Jumna, Khamnus purpureus, Royle, 
Tagada, Tel., Stereospermum chelonoides, W. 1, 
Tagho, Panj., Celtis nepalensis, Blanch, 
Taghun ; takpun, Pusht., Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Tai, BuRM. ? Ebony, Diospyros, Species, 
Taila-oon, Bubm., Carapa. 
Tai maram, Ta.m., Diospyros ebenum, Linn, 
Taindu, Duk., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
Taitan, Tam., Strychnos potatorum, L., H Hide. 
Tala, Sans., Borassus flabelliiormis, Linn, 
Talagaha, Singh., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn, 
Talara, Tam., Shorea laccifera, Heyne. 



Talathi maram, Tam., Grewia tilisBfolia, Vahl, 
Tal-gach'h, Beng., Borassus fiabelliformis, Linn, 
Talgaha, Singh., Borassus fiabelliformis, Ldnn. 
Tali, Beng., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn, 
Tali, also Shisam and Sisam of Panjab, Dalbergia 

sissoo, Roxb. Fl, Ind, 
Taliennoe, Bubm., Chaulmoogra odorata. 
Taliera, Beng. Hind., Corypha taliera, Roxb. 
Taliera Bengalensis, Spreng, syn, of Corypha 

taliera, Roxb. 
Taliera elata, Wall,, syn, of Corjrpha elata, Roxb, 
Talipatpalm, Eng., also Talipat, Singh., Corypha 

taliera, Roxb, 
Talipot palm, Eng., Corypha umbraculifera,Zt»n. 
Talisha, Sans., Flacourtia cataphracta, Roxb, 
Tali8hapatri,TAM.,Talishupatri, Maleal., Talish- 

putri, Beng., Hind., Flacourtia cataphracta,i^. 
Tallow tree of China, Erg., Stillingia sebifera, 

Willde. 
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Talopodo, Sa%%., CaMi antrigohrfa, ; Tamm of Flinj, Lat^ Ea^ voodL 

Tawpatriy Tel. Bs9«.« Fbeomtift cafiphrarta, Ta-«raiig-let-wali, Bukx^ Jng^w txwofn^MrL. 
£oxb. i Tal% Saw, Bonman tlitw fliiiM mii, XiMta^ i2ft«de. 

Takar, Pavjab^ Rbododeodron lepidotoie. | Tad akn, Tn^ Gadjao, 1Iai.at. 

TamaJaina, Tsl., Xaiitfaodiyiiiot ptetornis, JK<Kr&. j Tadiian^TKL^Bonansllabd]tfbnDii,X«juk 

Tati paodu, Tsf., Bonanu flabdiilonna. Limm. 
Tatri, Titri, tetar, Oiechar, of Aulliiiidliar, 

Oieoab, RaTi, Sotlej, Rhas bockkmda, fios6. 
Tatd chetto, Tbi., Bonanu ilabeUilbfmia, 1ZAm£& 
Tadi knllo, Tbi^ Boraams flabeilifiiniiia, toddj. 
Tattn ebetta karn, Tki^ Boraama liahHKforim. 
Tattna of Cbenab, Prmaepia utilia, Rojfle, 
Tao, Pab/ab, Grislea tomentoaa, Baxb. 
Taadra maram, Tax^ Temiiiialia mbriea ? 
Taolika, Tbi., Schnuddim aemtai, I>C. IF. j- il. 
Taor, Hills of Panjab, Bauhmta raeemoaa. Lam, 
Tavatike, Tei^ Schmidelia aenata, DC, W.%^A. 
TaTole, It^ Deak. 

Taroy red wood, Eitg., Sjndesmia tatTojana, Wall 
Tawi, Pakjab, Grialea tomentosa, Raxb. 
Taw-«a tba^et, Bcbil, Mangifera attenoata, 
Taw-tbe-din-bm, Bdbic, Rionoa dieoecoa, Ro%b. 
Tecotna snaveokna, G. Don., syn. of Stereoaper- 

mam suaveolens, W. Ic 
Teeoma undalata, G. />ob., aju. of Bignoma 

undolata, B.oxh. 
Teeoma xylocarpa, G. Dow., tyn. of Bignonia 

xylocarpa, Roib, 
Tectona hamiltonia, Wall,, ayn. of Tectona ter- 

nifolia. Bitch. 

Tedda pala, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Tedia pala, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, B. Brown. 
Teemboomi, Mahr., Diospyros montana, Roxb, 
Teemroo, Mahr., Diospyros montana, Boxb. 
Teggu muda, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Tela n*gyet, Busm., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn., 

Roxb, 
Teku chettu, Tbl., Tectona grandis. 
Tek maram, Tam., Tectona grandis. 
Tel-domba-gaha, Singh., Calophyllom inopbyl- 

1am, Linn, 
Telega, Tbl., Grardenia, Species. 
Telembboo, Singh., Stercalia fcetida, Linn. 
Telia barranki, Tel., Ficns asperrima, Roxb., also 

FicQs benjamina, Linn, 
Telia Chandra, Tel., Acacia suma, Buch, 
Telia cbettu, Tel., Excoecariaagallocha, Linn, 
Tella-giniya cbettu, Tel., Albagi maurorom, 

Toume, 

Telia Irugudu, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Telia kaka mushtee, Tbl., Sponia ? Species. 
Telia keeriya gass, Singh., Excoecaria agallochs 

Linn, 
Telia kooroowan, Tel., Ixora, Species. 
Telia korinda, Tel., Acacia caesia, W. %• A» 
Telia manga, Tel., Gardenia lacida, Roxb, 
Telia marda, Tam., Terminalia arjuna, W, Sf A. 
Telia modaga, Tbl., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Telia motuku, Tel., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxh. 
Telia nereda chettu, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, 

Roxb, 
Telia pacbchari,T£L , Dalbergia paniculata,Ho9r5. 
Telia patsaroo, Tel-, Dalbergia paniculate, Roxb. 
Telia ponuku, Tel., also Telia poonkee, Tbl., 

Givottia rottleriformis, Chriff- 
Telia sopra, Tbl., also Telia sopara, Tbl., Albiz- 

zia elata, also Albizzia proeera, Benth, 
Tella-tumma, Acacia kucophloea, WiUd, 
Telia ulimara cbettu, Tel., CraUsva roxbor- 



Taman, Taic, Mkebodoo Beykniena, Tkm 
Tamana of Tahiti, CaJopbyliom ioopbyilnm, L, 
TamafBrtonga, Malbal,, Averrfaoa caramboky 

LtMM, 

Tamarioden* Gbb., Tamarindiia indiea, Limm. 

Tamr-i-hindi, Pbbb^ Tamarindua indiea^ Ltsa. 

Tamarisdo, It.^ ^.^ Tamarindas tndica, Linm, 

Tamarind-tree, Evo., Tamariiidiia indiea, Limm. 

Tamarindas ocddentalis, ChBrim, syn. of Tamarin- 
das indiea, Ldnn. 

Tamarindas olfieinalis, Hooker, mjil of Tamarin- 
das indiea, Limm. 

Tamarins, Fa., Tamarindas indiea, Limm. 
Tamarix epaeroides, Linn,, syn. of Tamarix gal- 

liea, Linn, 
Tamarix indiea, WiUd/f, syn. of Tamarix gallica, 

Linn. 
Tamarta cbettu, Tbl., A verrhoa carambola, Linn. 
Tamartam maram, Tam., ATerrhoa earambola, 

Linn. 
Tamayoke, BcBX., Bondeletk tinctoria, MeCl. 
Tambacbi maram. Tax., Ulmus int^rifolia,Bo^. 
Tambekya, Siboh., Eugema willdenoni, DC. 
Tarobul, Malay., Artocarpus integrilblia, Linn, 
Tambut, Mahb., Hocomlk montana. 
Tamiay of Sutlej and Bavi, Albagi manrorum, 

Toume. 

Tampooni. Malay., Artocarpus echinata, Roxb. 
Tanaku, Tam,, Cocblospermum gossypium, DC, 
Tandai, Chehab, Albizzia odoratisstma, Benth, 
Tandi maram, Tam., Terminalia belerica, Boxh 
Tangada kurra, Tbl., alsoTangada wood, Ahg.- 

Tel., also Tangedu, Tbl., Cassia auricukta. 
1*angedu, Tel., Inga xylocarpa, DC, 
Tangha, Maleal, the nut of Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tanghfri ? or Tangul, Malay P .£gle marmelos. 
Tanghani, Ubia., Cassia, Species. 
Tang, Tangi, Sbindarof Kangra, Pyrus variolosa, 

Wall 
Tanhari, PAN/AB,Pistackintecerrima,i7./ dcTh. 
Tan-beong, Chin, Santalum album, Linn, 
Tani, Maleal., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., also 

Terminalm rubrica P 
Tani maram, Tam., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Tan-muh, Chin, Santalum album, £4^72. 
Tanna, Brn., Uubm., Artocarpus Species, 
Tannana, Mahb., Lagerstroemia reginae, Roxb. 
Tantheya, Bubm., Hopea floribunda. 
Tantisa, Tel., Schmidelia serrata, DC. 
Tanuko, Tam., Gyrocarpus jacquini, Roacb, 
Ta-nyen, Burm., Inga bigeniina, Willde, 
Tapia, Hind., Crataeva nurvala, Buch. Ham. 
Tapk, Sans., Crataeva roxburghii, R, Br. 
Tara, Bbno., Corypha taliera, Boxb. 
Tarana, Singh., Stvlocoryna webera, A. Rich. 
Tarcice, Pol., Deals. 
Tarenna Zeylanica, Gcertn., syn. of Stylocoryna 

webera, A. Rich, 
Tari, Due., Tel,, Borassus flabelliformis, XinTi. 
Tariat, Beng., Corypha taliera, Roxb, 
Taringi, Can., Calysaccion longifolia, Boxb. 
Tar-ka-jhar, Hind., Borassus flabelliformi8,Lifin. 
Tar-ra-phee, Bubm-, Calophjrllum, Species, 
Tarrene, Singh, Webera cen^era. 

Mahb., Cbrysopbyllum roxburghii, Don. 
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Telia ulamide, Tel., Crataevn roxburghii, R. Br. 
Telia Tavili, Tel., Vitex trifolia, Xftnii. 
Telia yirugudu, Tel^ Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Tel-mee-gaha. Singh., Bassia Tongifolia, Linn. 
Telsu, Tel., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Tenasserim mahogany, Eng., Pterocarpus dalber- 

gioides, Roxb, 
Tendu, Hind., Diospyros nielanoxylon, Roxb., 

also D. tomentosa, Roxb,, also D. lanceolata, 

also ebenum, Linn, 
Tenga, Maleal., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tengai, Tam., The nut, Ck>co8 nucifera, Linn, 
Tendua, Hind., Diospyros ebenum, Idnn. 
Tenkaia chettu, Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tenna roararo, Tam., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tennam ole, Tam., Cadjan, Malay. 
Tennus, Mahb., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Tentara, Uria, Ghoralanjea, Ubia. 
Terminalia berry i, W, d; A, syn. of Terminalia 

arjuna, W. ^A. 
Terminalia crenulata, DC-, syn. of Terminalia 

glabra, W. dh A. 
Terminalia intermedia, Spr., syn. of Terminalia 

catappa, Linn, 

Terminalia moluccana. Lam., syn of Terminalia 
catappa, Linn. 

Terminalia myrobalanus citrina, syn. of Termi- 
nalia chebula, Reiz. 

Terminalia myrobalana. Roth., syn. of Termina- 
lia catappa, Linn. 

Terminalia punctata, Rolh,, syn. of Terminalia 
belerica, Roxb. 

Terminalia reticulata, Roth., syn. of Terminalia 
chebula, Retz, 

Terminalia subcordata, Willde, syn. of Termina- 
lia catappa, Linn. 

Terminalia tomentosa, Roxb., syn. of Terminalia 
alata, Aimslie. 

Tesu, DuK., flowers of Hutea frondosa, Roxh. 

Tetranthera apetala,R«afb.,syn. of Tetranthera,/Sy>. 

Tetranthera monopetala, syn. of Tetranthera, Sp. 

Tettam parel maram, Maleal., Strychnos pota- 
torum, L. 

Tettau cottay maram, Tam., Strychnos potato- 
rum, L. Willde. 

Tevus, Mahr., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxh. 

Tezbul, Hind. Xanthoxylon hostile, seeds, bark. 

Thab of Hushyarpur, Hymenodyction excelsum. 

Tha-boot-kyee,BuRM.,Meliusa velutina,jl7./. SfT. 

Thabsi, Tel., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 

Tha bya, Burm., Eugenia, Spenes. 

Tha-bvai-ywet-kya, Burm., Casuaria pomandra ? 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya, Bvsm., Casearia pentandra ? 

Thab-yeh-gah., Burm., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 
Roxb. 

Thab-yeh-gjo, Bubm., Eugenia obtusifolia, Roxb. 

Thab-yeh-tha-pan, Burm., Eugenia, Species. 

Thab yew, Bubm., also Thab-yoo, BuBH.,Dilleiiia 
speciosa, Thunb. 

Thaeet-tha, Bubh., Albizzia elata. 

Tha-khoot-ma, Bubm., Spathodea xhtedn, Spreng 

Tha-koop-poo,6uBM.,Stereospermumchelonoides, 
W. Ic. 

Thalai, Bubm, Ulmns altemifolia, McClelland,, 
also U. integrifolia, Eoxb. 

Thaly marathn, Can., Sapindus emarginatas, 
Vahl 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, Bubm., Pterospermum 
aceroides, Wall. 

Thamman, Panjab, Grewia oppositifolia, Buc^. 



Than, also Thani, of Chenab andLahoul, Juglans 

regia, Linn. 
Tha-nat, Burm., Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Than-day, Burm., Bi^onia, Species. 
Thangi of Ravi, Corylus columa, L. 
Thangoli, Chenab, Corrlus columa, L. 
Thansa, Hind., Pinus longifolia. Lamb. 
Tha-pya, Bubm., Dalbergia, Species. 
Tha-ra-bi, Bubm., Calopbyllum longifolium. 
Tha-ran, Bubm., Grewia, Species. 
Tha-ra-phee, Burm., Calophyllum, Species. 
Thamel, Panj., Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 
Tharra, Tel., Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl., W. Ic. 
Tharwar, Panj., Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 
That-pan, Bubm., Bombax, Species. 
Tha-tbee, Bubm., Bignonia, Species, 
That-yat, Bubm., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Thaumma, Bubm., Sonneratia, Species 
Thaun, Bubm., Eurya, Species, 
Thayat-pew-tha, Bubm^ Sibia glomerata. 
Thee-bew-tha, Bubm., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb. 
Theer-vala-connai, Tam., Bauhinia tomentosa, L. 
Theet-khya, Bubm., Castanea indica. 
Theet-min, Bubm., Podocarpus neriifolia. 
The-ho-thayet, Bubm., Anacardium occidentale, 

Linn, 

Theit-to, Bubm., Sandoricum indicum, Cav. 
Theli of Kanawar, Juniperus squamosa. 
Thelli, Maleal., Canarium strictum, Soxb. 
Them-bau-ka-ma-kah, Bubm., Azadirachta indka^ 
A (I. Juss. 

The-ra-pi, Bubm., Calopbyllum longifolium. 
Thesi, Panj., Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 
Thetta maram, Tam., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Thet-ya, Bubm., Gardenia floribunda. 
Thevatharu, Tam., Gnatteria longifolia, WalL 
Thevus, Hind., Mahr., Dalbergia, Species 
Thevus of Nagpore, Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Theya, Bubm., Shorea obtusa, Wall. 
Thi-ka-doo, Bubm., Sterculia, Species 
Thit kya, Bubm., Juglans regia, Linn 
Thin-ga-doe, Bubm., Hopea, Sp. 
Thingan, Bubm-, Hopea odorata, Roxb, 
Thin-win, Bubm., Pongamia, Species, Brandis 
Thissa of Jhullundhur, Rhus buckiamela, Roxh. 
Thit-ha, Bubm., Timber. 
Tbit-ka-do, Bubm., Cedrela toona, Roxh. 
Thit-kya, Bubm., Quercus semiserrata, Roxb. 
Thit-lin-da, Bubm., Spathodea, Species, 
Thit-nya, Bubm ., Castanea martabanica. 
Tbit-pa-gan, Bubm., Pongamia, Species, Brandis. 
Thitpyoo, Bubm., Lagerstroemia, Species. 
Thit-sai, Bubm., Buchanania latifoba, Roxb. 
Thit-si, Bubm., Melanorrhsa usitatissiraa, Wall. 
Thittoo, Burm., Sandoricum, Species. 
Thit-wa-jee, Burm., Armosia dasycarpa. 
Thit-ya, Bubm., Laurus, Species. 
Thohr, Hind., Euphorbia royleana. 
Thorny caper-bush, ENG.,Cappari8horrida,.Lt»n. 
Thorny jack, Eno., Artocarpus chaplasha, Roxh, 
Thorns maram. Can., Butea frondosa, Roxh. 
Thossa of Kangra, Ficus roxbnrghii. Wall. 
Thoun-ben, Bubm., Artocarpus, Species. 
Thoun-sanga, Bubm., Myristica, Species. 
Thoura Mahb., Conocarpas latifolia, W. le. 
Three-leaved caper tree, Ekg., Crataeva rox- 

burghii, R. Br. 
Three-leaved chaste tree, Eko., Vitex trifolia, L, 
Thub-bsB, Bubm., Minusops, Species. 
Thub-bor, Bubm^ Uvaria, Species. 
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Thubboo, BuRM., Ficus, Specieit, 
Thuggainee, Bubm., Biguonia, Species. 
Thug-goo, Bu£M., Laurus, Species. 
Thiim of Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Thum of Kanawar, Paliurus aculeata. 
Thumbuguni, Tam., Shorea tumbuggaia, Roxb. 
Thunare of Kumaon, Randia longispina, DC. 
Thunella of Kumaon, Randia longispina, DC, 
Thuppan, Bubm., Ficus, Species. 
Thu-ra-pe, Bubm, Calophyllum, Specieti. 
Thy-ka-dah, Bubm., Erjthrina, Species. 
Tiaily of Tahiti, A leurites triloba, Forst. 
Tian of Sutlej, Ravi, Acer creticum, Li?in. 
Tige moduga, Tel., Butea superba, Boxb. 
Tiger's milk tree, Eno., Excoecaria jamettia, 
Sprejig. 

Tikta-raj, Beno., Amoora rohituka, W. Sf A. 
Tikta shaka, Sans., Crataeva roxburghii, /?. Br. 
Tikto-shak, Beng., Crataeva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Tilea gurjun, Beng., Dipterocarpus laevis, Bnch, 
Tilia garjan, Rakh., Dipterocarpus angustifolius, 

W.^ A. 
Tiljor, Sw., Deals. 

TilKhan, Jhelum, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn, 
Tilpatra of Jhelum and Kaghan, Marlea begoni- 

folia, Roxh. 
Tilpattan of Kangra, Panj., Acer creticum, lAnn. 
Timar, timraoor, timbur, tambar, timbru, of 

Jhullundhur, Kanawar, Ravi and Sutlej, Xan- 

thoxylon hostile. 
Timbal of Kangra, Ficus roxburghii, Wall. 
Timberee-gass, Singh., Diospyros embryopteris 

Persoon. 
Timberri, Singh., Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxb. 
Timmal, tirmal, Tirmar of the Panjab» Chenab 

and Beas, Xanthoxylon hostile. 
Tindu, Panj., Diospyros montana, Roxb.<, W. Ic. 
Tinduki, Tel., Diospyros embryopteris, Persoon. 
Tinian pine, Casuarina muricata, Roxb. 
Tintili, 'Sans., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Tintori, Beng., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Tin-yoo-ben, Burm., Pinus khasyana, also P. 

massoniana. Lamb. 

Tiricanamalay chettu, Tel., Berrya ammonilla. 
Tiricanamalay maram, Tam., Berrya ammonilla. 
Tiru kuUi, Tam., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn. 
Tit-seim ? Bubm., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Titu, Mahb., Calosanthes indica, Blainv. 
Ti-u of Hazara, Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Tivva moduga, Tel., Butea superba, Roxb. 
Tiyya mamidi, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Tng-tha, Bubm., Dipterocarpus grandis ? 
Toa of Tahiti, Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Toaratti maram, Tam., Capparis divaricata. Lam. 
Todigate vriksha, Can., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Toga tree Anolo-Tel. Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Togari mogilli, Tel., Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Togaru, Tel., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 
Togaru moduga, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Toguru chettu, Tel., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Tonda maram, Tam., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Tondi chettu, Tel., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Tong-schi, Chin., Pinus excelsa. Wall. 
Tonisha, Sans., Dalbergia omeinensis, Roxb. 
Tonkaya? Tel., The nut of Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tooar, Duk., Mahb., Cytisus cajan, Linn, 
Tookee, Tel., Ebony. 

Took kyan, Bubm., Terminalia glabra, W. Sf A, 
^oombika, Tel., also Toombi karra, Tel., Ebony, 
mi-chava karra, Tel., Ebony. 



Toona, Hind., Mahb., Panj., Sans., Cedrela 

toona, Roxb. 
Toon maram, Tam., Cedrela toona, Roxh, 
Toon tree, Eng,, Cedrela toona, Roacb, 
Toovaray, Can., Tam., Cytisus cajan, Linn, 
Topa nelli, Tam., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Torch tree, Eng„ Ixora parviflora, VnhL 
Tor jagga of Trans-Indiis, Pavia indica, Royle. 
Tos or Tosh of Chamba, Abies smithiana, Wall. 
Totilla, Singh., Calosanthes indica, Blainv, 
Touk-kyan, Bubm., Terminalia arjuna, W, if A. 
Touk-t'sa, Bubm., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Toun-bein, Bubm., Artocarpus mollis. Wall, 
Toung-ben, Bubm., Artocarpus echinata, Roxb. 
Toung-ga-la, Martaban, Ancistrolobus cameus, 

Wall. 

Toung peing-nai, Bubm., Artocarpus echinata, 

Roxb. 
Toung-tha-lay, Bubm., Garcinia roxburghii, R. W. 
Toung-than, Bubm., Xanthoxylon budrunga,/) C. 
Tounga-za-lat, Bubm., Wrightia, Species. 
Toun-pein-nai, Bubm., Artocarpus, Species. 
Tree fern, Eng., Cyathea arborea. 
Tree galanga, Laurus glandulifera ? ? Wall. 
Trekhana, Jhelum, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn. 
Trichilia nervosa, Vahl., syn of Sandoricum indi- 

cum, Gav, 
Trichilia spinosa, Willd.^ syn. of Atalantia mono- 

phylla, DC. 
Trimbal of Kangra, Ficus roxburghii. Wall. 
Trincomallee wood, Eng., Berrya ammonilla, 

Roxb» 

Trithu, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 

Triviat putram, Tam., Bauhiniatomentosa, Zm?;. 

True acacia tree, Eng^ Acacia vera, Bank. 

True cinnamon tree, £ng., Cinnamomum zeyla- 
nicum, Nees, 

Tsam-be-lay, Bubm., Lagerstroemia parviflora,/?. 

Tsapu — ? Alnus, Sp. 

Tsay-tham-by-ah, Bubm., Gardenia lucida, Roxh. 

Tseek-tha, Bubm^ Acacia sirissa ? Bvjck ? 

Tserdkar starbu Thibetan, Hippophase salicifolia. 

Tshaw, Bubm., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 

Tsheik khyee, Bubm., Sapindus, Species. 

Tsiampan, Jap., Red wood of Japan. 

Tsiapangam, Tam., Caesalpinia sappan, Linyi. 

T'sia-pangan, Maleal., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 

Tsiru panna, Maleal., Calophyllum calaba,Z^mra. 

Tsjera samstravadi, Maleal., Barringtonia acu- 
tangula, Gcerln. 

Tsouk yo,BuBM., also Tsouk-yoa, Bubm., D. alata ? 
Dalbergia ooata ? ? 

Tsunt, Chung Seu, Kashu of Chenab, P3niis malus. 

Tuah of Kumaon, Bergera konigii, Linn^ 

Tubiki, Tel., Diospyros embryopteris, Persoon. 

Tuccahaaloo-gass, Singh., Doona trapezifolia, 
Thw. 

Tuj, Guz., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Nees. 

Tuki, Tel., Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 

Tukla, Hind., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

Tulenni, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxh. 

Tulikukar, Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 

Tulip tree, Eng., Thespesia populnea, Lam, 

Tulsa maram, Tam., Grewia asiatica, Linn* 

Tumal, Beng., HiND.,Diospyros tomentosa, Roxh. 

Tumbai maram, Tam., also Tumbali maram, Tam., 
Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb, 

Tumbika, Tam., also Tumbikai, Tam., Embryop- 
teris glutinifera, Roxb,, Diospyros embryop- 
teris, Fers. 
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Tumbi maram, Tam., Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 
Tumbugai, Tam., Shorea tumbuggaia, Roxh. 
Tumei, Tbl., Einbryopteris glutinifera, Roxh. 
Tumida, Tel., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxh, 
Tiimika? Beko., Diospyros embryopteris, Per«. 
Tumika, Tel., Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxh., 

Dyospyros embryopteris, Persoon. 
Tumma chettu, Tel, Acacia arabica, Willd. 
Tumma chettu, Tkl-, Diospyros melanoxylon. It, 
Tummeda, Tel., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxh. 
Tummeda mamidi, Tel., Semecarpus anacardium. 
Tummika, Tel^ Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxh. 
Tunda, Can., Cedrela toona, Roxh, 
Tundi, Tbl„ Terminalia rubrica ? 
Tundu, Can., Cedrela toona, Roxh, 
Tung, Beng., Due., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxh, 
Tung, Fa-NJAbi, Rhus parviflora, Roxh. 
Tung, also Baghuna, also Larga of Panjab, Rhus 

cotinus. 
Tung of Kanawar and Simla, Rhus cotinus. 
Tung-guli, Jav., Cassia fistula, Linn, 



Tungu, Panjab., Pistaciaintegerrima,/^./. fr Th. 
Tuni, Hind., Cedrela toona, var. serrata, Royle. 
Tunki chettu,TEL.,Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxh. 
Tunna, Beng., Cedrela toona, Roxh, 
Tunnus, Mahe., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxh, 
Tucetuka, Mahb., Stereospermum chelonoides, 

W. Ic. 
Turi-turi, Oparo- Islands, Santalum album, lAnn. 
Turka vepa, Tbl., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Turrsea virens, Koen, syn. of Atalantia mono- 

phylla, DG. 
Turseephul, Mahb., Chrysophyllum roxburghii, 

G, Bon* 
Turwar, Hind., Cassia auriculata. 
Tut, Hind., also Tutri, also Krun, Mulberr^,Mo- 

rus alba ; M. laevigata, M. 8errata,M. parvifoli*. 
Tuwak, Malay., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Twara mamadi,.TEL., Xanthochymus pictorius, 

Roxh, 
Twisted cjrpress, Cupressus torulosa, Don. 
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Uchyuta, Sans., Morinda tinctoria, Roxh. 
Ude, Tam., Odina wodier, Roxh. 
Udi, Tel., Spathodea rheedii, ^p»i^. 
Ud-i-bukhoor, Ud-i-chini, Ud-i-hindi, Ud-i- 
kamari, Ud-i-samudri, Hind., Pers., Eagle- 
wood, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxh, 
Uduga, Tbl., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites, 
Ugai, Panj., Fraxinus floribundus, Wall, 
Ughai, Tam., Salvadora persica, Linn, 
Ugnie munda. Sans., Premna integrifolia, Roxh. 
Ugoor or Ag'r, Bbno., Eagle-wood, Aquilaria 

agallocha, Roxh. 
Ugurcessa, Singh., Xanthoxylon rhetsa, Roxh. 
Uguru, Beng., Exccecaria agallocha. 
lyhan, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Ukhan, Panj. Tamarix orientalis, L, 
Ulimide, Tel., Crataeva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Ullinda, Tbl., Diospyros chloroxylon, Roxh. 
Ulmus wallichiana. Planch, syn. of Ulmus cam- 

pestris, L. 
Ululu-gaa, Singh., Machilus macrantha, N,ah.E, 
Umbedher? Hind., Terminalia ehebnla, Retz, 

W, frA^Roxh. 
Umbrella Tree, Eng., Acacia planifrons, W.Sf-A, 
Umbuli, Cash., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Umloke, Mehra forest, Hazara. 
Umriti, Sans., Emblica officinalis, Goertn, 
Unab, Ae., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Unalee, Sing., Bambusa arundinacea, Willde, 
Unarmed milk bush, Eng., Euphorbia tiracuUi, L 
Undi, DuK., Hind., Mahb., Calophyllum ino- 

phyllum, JCinn. 
Undooroo Karra, Tbl., Briedelia, Species, 
Undooroo wood, Ang-Tbl., Briedelia, Species. 
Undurugu inami, Tbl., Sapindus rubigenosus, R. 
Unkola nieochaka^SANs., Alangium lamarkii, T'Ai^. 
Unkoodoo 'Ikarra, Tel. ? Uncaria gambler ? R, 
Unkotha nieochaka,SANs., Alangium lamarkii, T^A 
Unona longifoHa, Dto,, sjm. of Guatteria longi- 

folia, Wall 
Unona odorata, Bun.i Uraria odorata, Lam, 
Unona tripetalk, DC, Syn., Uvaria tripetjda, -B. 
Upas tree, Eng., Upas antiar. 
Uppu ponna, Tel., Rhizoph(»ra mucronata, Lam, 
Uranakern, Til., Cordia xnyxa, Linn* 



Uram pila,^MALBAL., Jack wood, Eng. 
Uravada, Tbl., Bruguiera parviflora, W. if A. 
Urhur, Hind., Cytisus cajan,.X^m^• 
Uriam, Assamese, Andrachne trifoliata, Roxh. 
Urimeda, SAN8.,Vachellia farnesiana, W, §r A. 
Urimidi, Tel., Crataeva roxburghii, R, Br. 
Urista, Sans., Sapindus detergens, Roxh. 
Urjan, Hind., Terminalia arjuna, W, ^ A', also 

Terminalia alata, Ainsiie, W. Ic. 
Urjuna, Due., Urjun-sadra P Duk., Terminalia 

arjuna, W. ^ A. 
Urostigma benghalense, Miq ; syn. Ficus indica,Z. 
Urostigma religiosum, Gasp., syn. of Ficus reli- 

giosa, Roxh. 
Urrni of Jhelum. Corylus columa, L. 
Uru mutti, Tel., Crataeva roxburghii, R, Br, 
Urus, Sans., Adhatoda vasica, Hees. 
Utarosha, Sans., Adhatoda vasica, Nees, 
Uruttah chandanam, Maleal., Pterocarpus san- 

talinus, Linn. 
Urval of Hazara and Murree, Rhododendron 

arboreum, JSm. 
Usamaduga, SANS.,SBauhinia tomento8a,'£tnii. 
Usiki manu, Tel., Crataeva roxburghii, Ji. Br, 
Usirika manu, Tel., Emblica officinalis, Goertn. 
Ussel ke abi ] 1 As ? ? Vitex trifolia, Linn, 
Ussl-i-suddir, As., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Uswucunida, Sans., Shorea robusta, Roxh, 
Utchola, Sans., Psidium pyriferum, Linn., Moxb, 
Utrasum, Tam., Elaeocarpus lanceaefolius. 
Utrasum bead tree, Ang-Tel., Elaeocarpus gani- 

trus, Roxh, 
Utti chettu, Tel., Maba buxifolia, Pers, 
Uttuck, Mahb., Flacourtia montana, Oihson, 
Uva maram, Tam., Dillenia speciosa, Thunh, 
Uvaria cerasoides, Roxh,, syn. of Guatteria cera- 

soides, Duval. 
Uvaria longifolia, Roxh*, syn. of Guatteria longi- 

foUa, Wall, 
Uvaria lutea, Roxh, syn. offAJphonsea lutea, 

Uvaria monolifera, G^cpr^ti., Unona discolor, VakL 
Uvaria villosa, Roxh, Miliosa velutina, U,f, ei T. 
Uyya>chettUy Tbl., Dillenia speciosa, Thunh 
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Vachellia farnesiana, IT. j- A.y syn. of Acacia 

farnesiana, Willd. 
Vadatala maram, Tam., Dichrostachys cinerea, 

W.^A. 
Vaday valli maram, Tam., Acacia farnesiana, 
Yadenkumi maram, Tam., Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Boxb. 
Yadom chettu, Tel., Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Yagesah wood, Amglo-Tel., Pterocarpus marsu- 

pium, Boxb. 
Yajaya, Hind, of Nepaul, Pterocarpus marsupium 

Roxb. 
Yakha, Tel., Areca catechu, Linn, 
Yala^a chettu, Tel., Feronia elephantum, Corr, 
Yalaiti amli, Duk., Garcinia cambogia, Desrous. 
Yalarasi, Tel., Walsura piscidia, Hoxb, 
Yallay murdah maram, Terminalia berryi, W.^A, 
Yalencumi maram, Tam., Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Roxb, 
Yan, Past J., Salvadora oleoides, Dne, 
Yangay maram^ Tam., Pterocarpus marsupium, 

Roxb. 
Yangay wood, Anolo-Tam.» Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium, Roxb, 
Yani, Panj,, Salvadora oleoides, Dne. 
Yanr, PiNJ., Salvadora oleoides, Dne, 
Yaravada, Tel., Bruguiera parviflora, W. if A. 
Yari of Salt Eange, Quercus incana. 
Yamish tree, Eng., Melanorrhsea usitatissima^ 

Wall 
Yaroona, Sans., Crat«va roxbur^hii, R. Br. 
Yasanta gundu chettu, Rottlera tmctoria, Boxb. 
Yata vriksha. Sans., Ficus indica, lAnn., Roxb. 
Yatica laccifera, W. ir A., syn. of Shorea lacci- 

fera, Heyne. 
Yatica robusta, W. §f A.^ syn. of Shorea robusta, 

Roixh. 
Yatica tumbuggaia, W, ds A., syn. of Shorea 

tumbuggaia, Roxb. 

Yattanghy, Tam., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Yavili chettu, Tel., Yitex trifolia, Linn. 
Yaygah, Beng., Pterocarpus marsupium, Boxb. 
Yaypa chettu, Tel., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Yaypim]i maram, Tam., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Yeda-tara, Tam., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. ^ A. 
Yeda vully maram, Tam*. Yachellia farnesiana, 

W.^'A. 
Yegi, Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Yeffisa, Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium, Boxb. 
Yekkali, Tam. of Ceylon, Conocarpus latifolia, R. 
Yekkali maram, Tam., Yekkali tree wood. 
Yelaga, Maleal, Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Yelanga, Pterospermum suberifolium, Lam. 
Yelago xylocarpa, Goertn, syn. of Pterospermum 

heyneanum. Wall, 
Yela kondrikam, Tam., Yateria indica, Linn. 
Yelam pisin, Tam., Gum of Acacia arabica, Willd. 
Yela padri maram, Tam., Stereospennum chelo- 

noides, W. Ic. 
Yellituru, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W.^ A. 
Yelenge, Singh., Pterospermum suberifolium, 

Lam. 

Yeligaram chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Yeluturu, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. ^ A, 
Yelutta mandarumi Maleal,, BaiihimA acumi- 
nata^ Linn, 



Yel-vaghai maram, Tam., Albizzia lebbek, Benih. 
Yel-velam, Tam., Acacia leucophloea, Willde. 
Yel-velam, Tam^ Acacia leucophxcea, Willd., A. 

ferruginea, DC. ? ? 
Yella cadamba, Tam., Nauclea cadamba. Wall. 
Yella kondrikam, Maleal., Yateria indica, Linn. 
Yella marda, Tam., Terminalia arjuna, W Sf A. 
Yella maram, Tam., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Yellai marudu, Tam., Terminalia berryi, W. Sf A. 
Yellai muntharai maram, Tam., Bauhinia acumi- 
nata, Linn., also Bauhinia albida. 
Yellai toaratti maram, Tam., Gapparis grandis, 

Linn. 
Yellay kungilam, Yateria indica, Linn. 
Yellay murdah wood, Anglo-Tam., Terminalia 

berryi, W. dc A. 
Yellay putalli maram, Tam., Sterculia urens, 

Roxb. 
Yellai-tmnma, Tam., Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Yellanga maram, Tam., Feronia elephantum, 
Yella nuchi, Tam., Yitex negundo, Linn. 
Yelle butalle maram, Tam., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Yelle naga maram, Tam., Conocarpus latifolia^ 

Boxb. 
Yen-bugum, Can., Lagerstrcemia macrocarpa, 

Roxb. 
Yengay maram, Tam., Pterocarpus marsupium, 

Roxb. 
Yen-taku maram, Tam., Lagerstrcemia macro- 

carpa, Roxb. 
Yen-tea^, Eng., Lagerstrcemia macrocarpa, 2fox&. 
Yenuturu, Tel., Caillea cinerea, also Ddchro- 

stachys cinerea, W. j- A. 

Yepa, Tel., Azadirachta indica. Ad. Juas, 
Yepali, Tam., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 
Yepa manu, Tel., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Yepam maram, Tam., Azadirachta indica, Justt. 
Yeppalei arisi, Tam., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

Yeppalei manu, Tel., Nerium antidysentericum, 

Linn. 
Yeppalei Tam., also Yeppallay, Tam., also Vep- 

paula, Tam., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 
Yesha-mushti Sans., Strychnos nuz vomica, Ztitn. 
Veru panasa, Artocarpus integrifolia, Lirni. 
Yerzino, It., Cssalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Yeyala chettu, Tel., Yitex negundo, Linn. 
Yi of Society Islands, Spondias dulcis, Forat. 
Yibbituka, Sans., Termmalia rubrica ? 
Yidi mara, Maleal., Cordia myxa, Linn. 
Vidi maram, Tam., Cordia mjxBLf Linn, 
Yilaiti kikar, Panjab, Acacia farnesiana, Willd. 
Yilva chettu, Tel., .£gle marmelos. 
Yilva maram, Tam., .^le marmelos, Cor. 
Yinuthi, Panjab, Fluggea virosa, Roxb, 
Yirampila, Tam., Jack wood, Eng. 
Yirugaduchava, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia^ Roxb, 
Yisenia umbellata^BLAiN., 83n[i..of Yisenia yelutiiia, 

W Ic. 
Yitex paniculata, Lam. syn. of Yitex negundo, 

Linn, 
Yitex pubescens, Wall.^ sjn. of Titex arborea 

Roxb. 
Vltez saligna, Roxhf syn. of Yitex leucozylons 

Roxb. 
Yitti marapi, Tam., Pdbexgift nasoidefli Grok. 
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SL., Spathodea rheedii, Spreng. 
Tbl., Amanoa collina, Baillon, 
Qut tree, Eng., Strychnos nux vomica, 

IflO knitri of Beas, Rhus buckiamela,Eo;r5. 
anif Sans., Tree. 



Vuckana maram^TAic., ^iospyros cordifolia,iZojr6 
Yum-maai, Tam., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxb, 
Vuni, Tbl., Acacia ferruginea, DC. 
Vunni maram, Taic., Frosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Vurtuli, Hind., Dichrostachys cinerea, W, Sc!A, 
Vutta thamare, Tam., Macaranga indica, S. W, 
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188, SnrGH., Cassia florida, Vahl. 
ombba, Mahb., Careya arborea, Hoxh. 
tty, Malay, Capparis grandis, Linn. 

FasTHu, Julians regia, Linn. 

Jay., Gnemium gnetum, Xftnit. 
Panj., SaUx babylonica, Linn, 
ing-gas, Singh., Ailantus malabaricu8,Z)C7* 
umboo, Singh., Eugenia laurina P 
dbe, Singh., Calophyllum acuminaturii ? 
nbo-gass, Singh., Jambosa aquea, DQ, 
kunu-gaha, Singh., Desmostemon zeylani- 
Thvo. 

a serrata, Willde.,, DC, Prod., syn. of 
phia angustifolia, Vakl, 
>pee, Singh.,' Scyphostacbys coffeoides, 

raha, Singh., Gyrinops walla, Gcert. 

keena, Singh., Calophyllum moonii,Tr^A^ 

Asi, Tel., Walsura piscidia, Roxb. 

;, Mehra forest, Hazara, Juglans. 

•pu, SiHGH., Michelia nilagirica, W. Ic, 

%, Tam., Walsura piscidia, Roxb, 

luway, Singh., Amygdalus communis. 



maddiya-gass, Singh., Ficus 



, Fanj.^ Salvadora oleoides, Dne 
i;an, Malay ? Ficus benjamina, Linn. 
ara, Tam., Dichrostachys cinerea, W.<k A. 
I, Mahr. Bignonia quadrilocularis, Roxb. 
dalbergia, Emg., Dalbergia, Species, 
nman, Salt Range, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
, Pan J., Euon^mus fimbriata, Wall, 
eayed bignoma, Eng., Bignonia undulata, 

aku, Tel., Vitex negundo, Linn. 

rs' beam tree, Eng., Schrebera swiete- 

(8, Roxb. 

\ fir, Eng., Finns webbiana. Wall j- Lamb. 

I pine, Eng., Picea webbiana. Lamb. 

\ corymbosa, Sm.^ Herb.^ Ixora parviflora, 



k corymbosa, Willde, syn. of Stylocorina 
ra, A. Rich, 

I cymosa, Willd.^ sjrn. of Canthium didy- 
, Qasrl, 1 

k tetrandra, Willde.^ syn. of Canthium par- 
rum, Lam. 1 

Qg of Java, Tetrameles nudiflora, R, Br. 
ig willow, Eng., Salix babylonica, Linn, 
^anna, Singh., Anisophyllum zeylanicum. 
, Malbal., Azadiracnta indica. Ad. Juss. 
N. W. Him., Abies smithiana. Wall, 
•pi, Chin., Cookia punctata, Retz, 
Aeen, Anglo-Hind., Terminalia aijuna, 

M. 

tMuhinia, Eng., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., 

unia albida. 

Cedar, Eng., MeJia azedaracb, Linn,, also 

I altissima, Linn. 



White Cotton tree, Eng., Eriodendron anfiractuo- 

sum, DC. 
White Dammar tree, Eng., Vatcria indica, Linn. 
White Guava, Eng., Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 
White Injin, Anglo-Bubm., Injin pewoo, Bubm. 
White Mangrove, Eng., Ayicennia tomentosa,!^. 
White Mountain ebony, Eng., Bauhinia Candida, 

var. 
White Sandal wood, Eng., Santalum album, Linn 
White Thayat, Anglo-Bubm, Sibia glomerata. 
White Thorn, Eng., Crataegus crenulata, Rox5. 
White Willow, Salix alba, Linn, 
Whonay, Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Whong-pi, Chin., Cookia punctata, Jietz, 
Whonnay, Can,, Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Wilaiti kikar, Vachellia famesiana, W. ^ A, 
Wilaiti kikar of thePauj., Parkinsonia aculeata, 

Linn. 
Wilampi, Maleal., Ayerrhoa bilimbi, Willde. 
Wild Bread-fruit tree, Eng., Artocarpus hirsuta, 

Lam. 
Wild Caper, Eng., Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 
Wild Cinnamon, Eng., Cinnamomum iners, Nees, 
Wild Cinnamon tree, Eng., Eugenia acris, W.^ A. 
asperrima, I ^^^^ Clove tree, Eng., Eugema acris, W. ^ A. 
'^ Wild Date^NG., Phcenix S)rlvestri8 Hoxb, 

Wild Fig. Eng., Ficus caricoides. 
Wild Jack wood, Eng., Hebalsu, Can. 
Wild-Lime, Eng., Atalaatia monophylla, DC, 
Wild Mango tree, Eng., Spondias mangifera. 
Wild Mangosteen, ENG.,Embryoptens glutini- 

fera, jRoxb. 

Wild Plum, Eng., Prunus padus, Linn. 

Wild Sapota Tree, Eng., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 

Willa, khar willa, Pushtu, Salix babylonica, Linn 

Winri of Kashmir, Corylus colurna, L, 

Wiri of Chenab, Corylus colurna, L. 

Woadugu maram, Tam., Amanoa collina, Baillon. 

Woda chinta chettu ? Tel., Garcinia cambogia, 

De9rou8. 
Wodale or wothale, Tam., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
Wodesha, Tel., Amanoa collina, Baillon. 
Wodi, Tel., Spathodea rheedii, Spreng. 
Waewarana-gaha, Singh., Alseodaphne semi- 

carpifolia. 
Wond maram, Tam., Soymida febrifuga. Ad, Juss. 
Wonga maram, TAM.,Soymida febrifuga, Ad, Jnss. 
Wontay, Can., Garcinia cambogia, Desrous, 
Wood-apple tree, Eng., Feronia elephantum, 

Corr, 
Wood charcoal, Eng., Charcoal. 
Wood oil tree, Eng., Dipterocarpus Isevis, Buck., 

also Dipterocarpus elatus, Roxb. 
Wormia coromandeliana, Spreng, syn. of Dil- 

lenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Wormia retusa, H. /. et T., syn. of Dillenia 

retusa, Thutdf. 
Wowlee, Mahb., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 
Wrightia antidysenterica, R, Br., syn. of Nerium 

antidysentericum, Linn. 
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WolUhonay, Cah., PtefScarpos iiiinDpiiiiii,Hoz6. | Wunjooli maiBiii, Tam., Ccdrda toona^ Roxb, 
Wmiia mara, Cak., Oaloimjlliiia inophylliuii, | Warak, Pushtu, Bhammia Tirgatus, Roxb, 

Linn, : Waraaka, Pcshtc, Dodoiuea Imnnanniana, DC. 

Wumb, Mahb^ Nephdram loi^an. Comb. j Wuria, of Chenab, Corylmj colama, L. 

Wanja maram, Tam., Albizzia anuuns^ Boioxn. \ Wjala, Tau, Yitex n^imdo, Ximt. Roxb. W. Ic. 



Xantbochymas spicatns, W.8f A,^ sjm. of Xantbo- 

cbymus ovalifolios, Roxb. 
Xantboxylon zeylanicum, DC^ Prod., syn. of 

Xantboxylon tripbyllum, Juss. 
Ximenia aegyptiaca,i?ox6.,8yn. of Balanites cgyp- 

tiaca, DelUe. 



Ximenia aniericana,Ztii«.,syn. of Balanites »gyp- 

tiaca, DelUe. 
Xylia dolabrifonnis, Bbbich.. Inga zylocarpa, DC. 
Xylo-aloe, Lat.. Eagle wood. 



Ta-gi-nc, Bubm., Rottleia, Specie*. 

Yai-yoe, Bdbm^ Morinda bracteata, Roxb. 

Tamana, Buem., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

Tamula, Bcrm., Euphorbia, Species. 

Tang-ma, Chis., Eriobotrya japonica, Lindley, 

Tapa cbettn, Tel., Venga maram, Tam. 

Yari, Yero of Kashmir, Finns excelai. Wall. 

Yarpa of Lahoul, Populns balsamifera^ Linn., also 
Populus nigra, L. 

Yarviney, Tam., larvini, Tam. 

Yegah, Behg., Pterocarpus marsnpinm, Roi^. 

Yegassi karrah, Tel., Pterocarpus marsnpinni,£. 

Yegis ? Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 

Yegree, Tel. of the Goilavery, Pterocarpus mar- 
supium, Roxb. 

Yegy, Bbng., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 

Yekeia, Can., Mahr., TerminaKa belerica, Roxb, 

Yckaddee,MAB.,Pittosporum floribundum, W.^ A. 

Yels kae, Can., Caryota urens, Linn. 

Yel-pote, Lepcha, Bassia butyracea. 

Yel-tur, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. ic A. 

Yellandy maram, Tam., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 

Yella-nir, Tam,, water or albumen of Cocos 
nucitera, Linn, 

Yella-niru, Tel., water or albumen, of Cocos 
nucifera, Linn, 

Yellow bauhinia, Eng., Banhiniatomentosa,Ztnn. 

Yellow sandal wood, ENG.,Santalum album,Zri7<a. 

Yemaneh, Bubm., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

Yendike, Bubm., Dalbergia, Species. Ebony, also 
Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 



Yepa ehettn, Tel., Azadirachta indicss. Ad. Juss. 
Yepi ? TTiksha, Can., Venga maram, Tam. 
Yercum, Tam., Oalotropis gigantea, R. Br, 
Yerool, Can., Inga zylocarpa, DC. 
Yerra-chava karra, Tel., I^bergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Yerra goodda-chara carra, Tel., Kose wood. 
Yeru, Mahb., Andgeri, Can. 
Yerrugudu, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Yetega, Can., also Yetegai, Can., Nauclea parvi- 

folia, Roxb, 
Yeetlay-ga, Can.. Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Yetti-cotay maram, Tam., Stiycbnos nuz vomica, 

Linn, 
Yetti maram, Tam., Strychnos nuz vomica, Linn. 
Yew of Mehra forest, Hazara. 
Yimma, Bubm., Chickrassia tabularis, Ad. Juss. 
Yin-bya, Bubm., Ancistrolobus mollis. 
Yin-gat, Bubm., Grardenia coronaria, Buck, 
Yriu-Quercus ilex, Linn, 
Yan-dine, Bubm., Dalbergia, Species. 

Young-tha-ji,BuBM.,XLanthoxylonbudranga,DC. 
Youg-tha-ngai, Bubm., Abrus, Species. 

Young-mai, Chin., Eriobotrya japonica, Lindlry 
Young zalai, Bubm., Garcinia, Species. 
Yoong, Bubm., Conocarpus acuminatos, Roxh. 
Yserhout, Dut., Iron wood. 
Yucca- naara-gass,SiNe.,Sclero8tylis*ceylanica, W.L 
Yuga putra. Sans., Bauhinia Candida, var. 
Yulatta, Panj., Populus nigra, Linn, 
Yumbok, Pan jab, Ulmus erosa? and U. pnmila, 
Fall. 



iSaitun, also schwan, Pushtu, Olea enropaea, L. 
Zamb chule of Kangra, Prunus padus, LintL 
Zard Alu, Pebs., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Zard-am, Pushtu, Prunus armeniaca. 
Zaza, Bubm., Careya, Species. 
Zaza, Bubm., Gordonia, Species, 
Zeder, Gee., Cedar. 
Zeghal-i-cbobi, Pees., Charcoal. 
Zhikak of Kanawar, Daphne oleoides. 
Zim-boon, Buem., Dillenia, Species. 
Zim-byoon, Bubm., DiUenia aurea, Sm. 
Zimma, Buem., Chickrassia tabularis, Ad. Juss. 
Zimmet kanehl, Gee., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 

Nees. 
Zin-byewn, Bubm., Dillenia augusta, Roxb. 
Zin-ga-lse, Tavoy, Ancistrolobus cameus. Wall. 
Zin pyim ngan, IBubm., Dillenk, Species. 
Ziru^ Ae. ? Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Zi-tha, Bubm., of Tavoy, Castanea martabanica. 
Zi-thi, Bubm., Zizyphus, Species. 
Zizyphus caracutta, Roxb., vyu, of Zizyphus xylo- 

pyrus, Willd. 



Zizyphus elliptica, Roxb., syn. of Zizyphus zylo- 

pyrus, Willd, 
Zizvpbus hortensis, syn. of Zizyphus jujuba, 

Willde, 
Ziz\'phus hysudricus, syn. of Zizyphus jujuba, 

WUlde. 
Zizyphus microphylla, Roxb., syn. of Zizyphus 

nununularia, W. (k A. 
Zizyphus oppositifolia, Wall., syn. of Sageretia 

oppositifolia, Brogn. 
Zizyphus orbicularis, Sckulif syn. of Zizyphus 

xylopyrus, Willde. 
Zizyphus rotundifolia, Lara, syn. of Zizyphus 

nummularia,' W. §f A» 
Zi^phus sororia^ Schult^syn, of Zizjrphus jujuba, 

iVillde. 
Zizyphus trinervia, Roxb., syn. of Zizyphus glab- 

rata, Heyne. 
Zoz, Tbans-Inbus, also Zoom, TBAHs-Iimus, 

Alhagi maurorum, Toume. 
Zoungyah, Bubm., Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 
Zugal, Ab., Charcoal. 
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NOTICE OF THE SECOND EDITION. 

{The Australian, Saturday, Januai^y 7, 1865.) 

" There is no more interesting point in. the survey of the vegetable kingdom 
than their uses to mankind. This is a department in the science, a sub-class 
in botanical literature, which belongs to our day, and has received copious and 
valuable illustrations by learned as well as by practical pens. The labours of 
Wallich and Royle in making Europe familiar with the luxuriant vegetation of 
our eastern dominions are here in a very useful and entertaining manner sup- 
plemented by the intelligent observation and industry of Dr. Balfour, who has 
already left the broad arrow-mark of his hand on the descriptive literature of 
India. Indeed, this ample volume is little more than a re-print for the use of 
men with a specialty of the very satisfactory chapter on timber in his CYCLOPiEDiA 
OF India and of Eastern and Southern Asia." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" It is not too much to afl^m, that what other utilitarian writers in the science 
have done for the plants of India useful for food, fabrics, and the Materia 
Medica, Dr. Balfour has accomplished in a very handy book for the timber 
interest." ♦ * * ♦ 

* * " To all who may have to seek special knowledge on this large sub- 
ject, we can recommend Dr. Balfour's work as an abundant storehouse of 
information." 



